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LONDON ; 
tBIVTED  BT  IT.  H.  ALLIM  AKO  CO. 


PElfiFACB. 


TMis  book  is  strictly  a  ihamial  tor  stadentti,  and  %t^rything  lias 
been  sacrificed  to  the  one  object  of  making  it  thotiotlglily  useful  in 
tliis  way. 

The  author  has  long  been  engag^  in  educational  pursuits  in 
India,  and  has  had  considerable  experience  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Indian  Universities ;  and  he  has  aimed  chiefly  at  piroducing 
such  a  manual  as  might  be  sufficieot  for  those  who  are  preparing 
for  these  University  Examinations.  Even  for  others,  however,  it 
may  be  found  useful,  as  containing  a  carefully  digested  epitome 
of  the  subject. 

The  difficulty  of  bringing  so  wide  a  subject  within  convenient 
limits  has  been  very  great ;  hence  the  author  has  felt  it  necessary, 
in  general,  to  omit  anecdotes  and  details  of  sieges  and  battles,  and 
to  say  what  he  had  to  say  in  the  fewest  possible  words. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  use  this  text-book  will  be 
induced  to  read  for  themselves  the  very  excellent  works  in  which 
almost  everything  connected  with  Indian  history  is  to  be  found. 


LONDON : 
CmiNTED  BT  IT.  H.  ALLBN  AND  CO. 


The  chief  of  these  are  indicated  below.  The  writer  has  made  use 
of  them  f reelj ;  while  he  has  tried  to  go  to  the  very  sources  of 
information  where  he  could  do  so.  The  literature  connected  with 
the  histoiy  of  British  India  is  exceedingly  copious  and  valuable. 

Among  the  sources  of  British  Indian  history  must  be  men- 
tioned the  following : — 

(1.)  The  Tarious  "  Becords  of  Gk>yemment,"  issued  regularly 
by  the  Supreme  and  Local  Gk>yemments  in  India. 
Those  published  by  the  Bombay  Gk>yemment  are 
singularly  useful.  The  reports  of  the  Panjab  Admini- 
stration are  invaluable. 

(2.)  The  "  Oollection  of  Treaties,  Engagements,  and  Sunnuds 
relating  to  India  and  Neighbouring  Countries,"  com- 
piled by  Mr.  C.  U.  Aitchison,  with  introductory 
remarks,  is  a  most  useful  work. 

(8.)  The  files  of  the  Friend  of  India—ike  famous  Serampore 
newspaper — for  the  last  twenty  years  afford  complete 
and  most  trustworthy  data,  not  only  for  current 
events,  but  for  almost  every  portion  of  Indian  history. 
They  aboimd  in  able  monographs. 

(4.)  The  volumes  of  the  Calcutta  Eeview,  though  unequal  in 
merit,  and  uncertain  in  tone,  are  nevertheless  a  mine 
of  information.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in 
India  have  been  among  the  contributors  to  that 
valuable  work. 

(5.)  Twelve  volumes  of  "  Annals  of  Indian  Administration  " 
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haye  been  published  at  Serampore  bj  Dr.  O.  Smith. 
These  are  of  much  practical  utility. 

(6.)  The  following  are  standard  works,  to  which  the  writer 
acknowledges  his  great  obligation.  Thej  should  be 
read  bj  eyerj  one  who  wishes  to  understand  Indian 
history: — 


1.  WheeWs  History  of  India     . 

2.  Mrs.  Spier's  Life  in  Ancient  India  . 


•  ^      In  connection  with 
.  j  oh.  i.  of  this  text-book. 


Bepublished  m  Mrs.  Maimfag*!  Anolsitt  and 
Hadisral  India :  a  moat  naefnl  book. 

8.  Elphinstone's  History  of  India:  Editedhy 
Mr.  CovM 

4.  Briggfs  Mnhammedaji  Power  in  India 
(Ferishta) 

6.  Eeene's  Mog^  Empire    . 

6.  Grant  DufTs  History  of  the  Mahrattas 

7.  Murray's  History  of  British  India  . 

8.  Thornton's  British  Empire  in  India 

9.  Auber's  Bise  of  British  Power  in  India 

10.  Malleson's  French  in  India 

11.  Orme's  Hindilst&n  .... 

12.  Cunningham's  History  of  the  Stkhs   . 
18.  Wilks'  Mys6r 


•Ch.  ii.,  iii.,  iv^. 

Ch.  y.  -^  : 

Ch.  vi. 

Ch.  Yii.,  yiii.,  ix.,  x. 


Ch.  xi. 
Ch.  xii. 


(7.)  The  books  mentioned  under  are  also  of  great  value : — 


1.  Malcolm's  Central  India. 

2.  Tod's  B&jasta,n. 

3.  Kaye's  Life  of  Metcalfe. 

4.  Metcalfe's  Despatches. 

5.  Malcolm's  Life  of  Clive. 

6.  Gloig's  Life  of  Hastings. 

7.  Kaye's  Life  of  Malcolm. 

8.  Martinean's  British  Rale  in  India. 
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9.  Hamilton's  Gazotteor. 

10.  Marshman's  Hifltorjof  India. 

11.  Hnnter's  Annals  of  Bural  BengM  and  Orissa. 

12.  Meadows  Tajlor^B  Manual  of  Indian  History. 

The  three  last  I  had  not  seen  till  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition  of  this  telt-book. 

The  list  might  be  greatly  extended;  but  these  are  books 
which  every  real  student  should  possess.  They  will  introduce  the 
reader  to  others. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  indexeiS,  tables,  &c., 
complete. 

The  author  will  be  thankful  to  receive  any  iiiiits  from  those 
who  use  this  manual,  in  order  that  in  a  future  edition  it  may  be 
more  thoroughly  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

OoTAOAMUin),  South  India, 
October  5, 1869. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  THIED  EDITION. 

The  whole  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  some  additional 
sections  have  been  added.  The  author  acknowledges  his  obliga- 
tions to  many  judicious  and  kindly  critics,  to  whose  suggestions 
this  volume  owes  several  important  alterations. 

Bangalobb, 

Jamiary  1879. 
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PAET  L— POLITICAL  DIVISIONS  OP  INDIA. 

§  1.  OxTB  subject  is  India,  and  more  especiallj 
British  Ikdia. 

Under  this  name  is  included  the  immense  tract  from 
Pesh&war,  and  the  Suleiman  and  H41a  mountains,  on  the 
N.W.,  to  the  banks  of  the  Salwin  and  the  island  of 
Singapore  on  the  S.E. ;  and  from  the  Himalayan  chain 
on  the  N.,  to  Cape  Comorin,  or  (including  Ceylon)  to 
Dondra  Head  in  the  South. 

This  is  a  vast  and  varied  field. 

§  2.  The  accompanying  sketch-map  should  be  care- 
fully studied  and  copied. 

It  will  be  well  to  observe  the  following  particulars : — 

(1.)  The  latitude  of  Singapore,  1°  15'  N. :  nearly  on 
the  equator.     Longitude,  104°  E. 

(2.)  The  latitude  of  Peshawar, the  British  frontier  can- 
tonment on  the  N.W.,  33°  57'  N.     Longitude,  71^  40'  E. 

(3.)  The  latitude  of  Dondra  Head,  the  most  southerly 
cape  of  Ceylon,  5°  56'  N.     Longitude,  80°  30'  E. 

(4.)  The  latitude  of  Cape  Comorin,  the  most  southerly 
cape  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  8°  4'  N.  Longitude, 
IT  30'  E. 


INTBO.  §  1,  S. 
BoundftriM. 


Singapore. 


Pesliawar. 


Dondra  Head. 


Capo  Couioriu. 


INTEO.  §  8-7. 


Sxtont  of  India, 


INTRODUCTION. 


PopuUtion. 


Ontad  difliioni 

of  TniHa. 


FomioaldiTi. 
aiona  of  Britlih 
India. 


PreudejoMiy. 


Tbd  supreme 
Govenuneut, 


The  Bengftl  Presidency. 


ThelKNne 
GQT«nuiieirt» 


§  3i  India  extends  about  1,900  miles  from  north  to 
Bouth,  and  1,500  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  contains 
1,600,000  square  miles. 

From  Kor&olil  in  Bind  to  cue  eastern  borders  of  Assam  is  1,800  miles. 

§  4.  Its  population  is  about  187  millions ;  and  varies 
from  600  to  a  s(j[uare  mile  in  Bengal,  to  10  in  some  of 
the  hill  districts. 

§  6.  In  this  vast  territory  we  must  distinguish : 

I.  The  British  dominions  strictly  so  called  ; 

II.  Provinces  under  British  jprotection,  and  more  or 
Um  dependent  upon  Britain ; 

III.  Indefpendent  States,  in  alliance  with  Great  Britain, 
and  acknowledging  her  as  the  paramount  power ; 

IV.  A.  few  small  spots  belonging  to  other  European 
powers. 

It  will  be  useful  to  the  student  to  have  a  connected 
account  of  the  political  divisions  of  the  country  before 
approaching  its  history. 

§  6»  TBe  British  dominions  in  India  are  divided  into 
Presidencies,  Vice-presidencies,  and  provinces  imder 
Commissioners.     There  are  three  Presidencies. 

§  7.  (!•)  The  BsitqIl  Presidewct.  (See  map.)  Of 
this  Calcutta  is  the  capital,  and  here  the  Viceroy  and 
Governor- General,  whose  authority  is  supreme  ovt  r  ill 
India,  resides.  The  Grovemor- General's  U^gislative 
council  makes  laws  for  all  In  lia  in  gen^ril,  and  for  all 
but  Madras,  Bombay,  and  B^-ngal  in  detail. 

Every  act  of  the  subordinate  councils  mast  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Govemor-Gen'^ral. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  can  a<lv^3e  H  r 
Majesty  to  veto  any  act  of  he  G^v^^rnor-G  n^rij's 
CounciL  The  Secretary  of  State  for  In  i.i,  wit  a  h:s 
council  of  fifteen  members,  is  thus  supr.i..  j. 
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§  8.  In  this  PreBideney,* 

(1.)  BsNalL  itself  has  been  under  a  Lieutenant- 
Chvemor  since  1853.  His  control  extends  oyer  Bihdr 
(Bahar)  and  Bengdl  proper,  Orissa  and  Asadm. 

The  number  of  divisions  here  is  eleven,  and  of  dis- 
tricts fifty -six. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the 
Bengal  territory.     (See  map.) 


ZNTBO.  §8. 


BengiL 

Comp.  oh.  X. 
§145. 


Divisions. 


I. 

BlIAOULPte 

(BogUpdr). 


n. 

BOIlDWilN. 


III. 

Clin'TAGONO. 


IV. 

Cattack. 

(Ch.  V.  §  66.) 


V. 
Dacca. 


> 


> 


VI. 

NUDDEA. 


V. 


DiSTBICTS. 


liBh&gnlptbr. 
2  Monghyr. 
8  Parn6ah(Pilniia). 
4:Sant&l    Pergon- 
nahs. 

5  Banooora. 

6  Beerbhiiin. 

7  BnrdwAn. 

8  Hdglt. 

9  Howrah. 

10  MidnApAr. 

11  Noakhally. 

12  Chittagong. 

13  Tipperah. 

14  The    Chittagong 

Hill  Tracts. 

15  Balasdr. 

16  Cattack. 

17  pari  (Pooree). 

18  Baokorgunj. 

19  Dacca. 

20  FarrldpAr. 

21  Mymensing. 

22  Sylhet. 

23  CachAr. 
21-  Joss6r. 

25  Niiddea. 

26  The   24   Pergun- 

nahs. 

27  The  City  of  Cal- 

cutta. 


DmsioNs. 


VII. 
Patna. 


VIII. 

BAJSHAllt. 


IX. 

Assam. 


X. 

ClIOTA. 

N  AGP  Or. 
(Chiittia.) 

XT. 
Coorn 

BlIlAU. 


DiSTEICTB. 


28 

29 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

37 

3S 

39 

40 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
1  I 

ir> 

16 


Gy4  (Gaya). 

OhampAron. 

Patna. 

S&nin. 

Sh4h4b4d. 

TirhAt. 

Rungpiir. 

Bog^. 

DInAjpiir. 

MAlda. 

MArshedAbAd. 

RAjshAhl. 

Pubna. 

Durrung. 

Nowgong. 

SeobsAgar. 

KAmrAp. 

liukhimpAr. 

CosHyah  and  Jyn- 

tia  Hills. 
NAcra  Hills. 
Ilazaribii^h. 
JjoliArdngga. 
Manbhiim. 
8iri<^bhiim. 
Wostorn  DuArs. 
Darjt^olin^. 
(lowalpara. 
(larrow  Hills. 
Cuoch  liuhar. 


1  * 


INTBO.  §  8,  9. 


Population. 


. 


Sikhim. 


Comp.  ch.  T. 


3? 


§1 


OriBsatribntaiy 
States. 


CossTahaBd 
Jyntia. 


Mmmipftr. 
Cooch.  BaliAr. 


Tippenli. 


Nortb-Wesi 
ProYinoea. 


Extent. 
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The  Vorth-WMTtom  Provinoes. 


The  total  population  of  this  province  is  above 
40,000,000.  It  is  considerably  larger  than  France : 
being  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles 
in  area. 

Sikhim  is  independent.  Darjiling  (a  favourite  sani- 
tarium) was  purchased  in  1835.  On  the  south-west 
frontier  are  twenty-one  MehAls,  or  small  districts,  and 
the  Oattack  tributary  Meh41s  now  number  nineteen. 
These  mostly  came  under  England  in  1803. 

These  latter 


1.  Ang^. 

2.  Athgarh.. 

3.  Atlunallik. 

4.  Baaki. 

5.  Barambi. 

6.  Bod. 

7.  DaspaUi. 


8.  Dhenlrftnal. 

9.  Hindol. 

10.  Keunjlub:. 

11.  Khandp&rA. 

12.  Morbhanj. 

13.  Narsinhpor. 
U.  Nilgiri. 


15.  Nav&garh.. 

16.  Pal  Lahar&. 

17.  Banpur. 

18.  Tilcner,  and 

19.  Tigaria. 


Connected  with  Assam  are  the  Oossyah  and  Jyntta 
hill  territories,  in  which  are  many  semi-independent 
chiefs ;  and  the  Gurrow  country,  with  which  we  have 
little  intercourse. 

The  flourishing  tea-plantations  of  Ass&m  haye  attracted  an  immense  body 
of  immigrants,  cniefly  from  Lower  Beng&l,  the  highlands  of  BeerbhClm,  and 
the  Santal  country  generally. 

The  state  of  Munnipiir  pays  no  tribute. 

Cooch  Bahar,  in  1772,  became  tributary,  paying  half 
its  revenues  to  the  British,  in  return  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  Butias. 

Here  is  independent  Tipperahf  which  was  never  sub- 
jected by  the  Moguls,  and  is  perfectly  independent. 

§  9.  (2.)  The  Noeth-Wbst  Peovinces  are  also 
under  a  Lieutenant-Oovernor  (since  1834) :  its  capital  is 

AxLiHiBiD. 

This  territory  extends,  as  seen  in  the  map,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Jamnah  and  Ganges,  including  Allahabad, 
Agra,  and  Benares,  the  heart  of  the  ancient  Hindustan. 
Delhi  has  now  been  put  under  the  Panjab  Govern- 
ment. 


! 
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Vorth-West  PxovinoM.   Tha  PanJAb. 

It  contains  thirtj-six  districts,  under  seven  Commis- 
sioners. 

Here  are  the  Rajas  of  Gurhwdl  and  Sh&lipiira. 

There  are  also  here  nineteen  Hill  States,  to  whose 
rulers  the  right  of  adoption  has  been  conceded  by  the 
Paramount  power.    (§  24.) 

The  following  is  the  table  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the 
North- West  Provinces  : — 


DTTBO.  §  9, 10. 

Distriots. 

(Ch.  X.  §  74.) 
HiU  States. 


DiVlSIOMS. 


1. 
MtRAT. 


n. 

BOHILKHAND. 


in. 

Agra 
(or  Agrah). 


Districts. 


1  Mlrat.* 

2  Alighar. 

8  Seh&nmpdr. 

4  Muzaffir  Nagar. 

5  Boolundshnhtir. 

6  D^ra  Diin. 

7  Bareilly.* 

8  Bljnilr. 

9  Mor&d&b&d.* 

10  Biid4on. 

11  Shahjeh&npiir. 

12  Ter&i. 

13  Agra.* 

14  Muttra  • 

(Mat'hnra). 

15  FurruckAbdd.* 

16  MynpArl. 

17  Etawah. 

18  Etah. 


Divisions. 


IV. 

AllAhabad. 


V. 

BenAbbs. 


VI. 

jHANSt. 

VII. 
KUMAON. 


V^ 


Districts. 


19  AlUh4b&d.* 

20  Kh&npAr.* 

21  Futtehpiir. 

22  Banda. 

23  Hnmmeerp^. 

24  Jonnp^r. 

25  Ben&res.* 

26  GorakhpAp.* 

27  Bust!. 

28  Azimghar. 

29  MirzApiir.» 

30  Ghdztpdr. 

31  Jhansi. 

32  Jaloun. 
83  LnUutpiip. 
34  Kumdon. 

85  GarhwAl. 

86  Ajmlr     (R&jpA- 

t4na). 


The  places  marked  *  are  the  great  cities. 

The  population  of  this  great  territory  is  about 
30,000,000.    It  is  nearly  equal  in  area  to  Great  Britain. 

§  10.  (3.)  The  PanjAb  is  under  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  is  divided  into  thirty-two  districts, 
under  ten  Commissioners.     (Comp.  ch.  xi.  §  46.) 


Population, 


The  Panj&b. 
[Map,  p.  384.] 


INTBO.ilO. 


Kaihxnllr, 


Stkh  protected 


Bh&wH^^ftr* 


(Ortmp.  ( 


oh.zL 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tha  PaaB^JAb. 


There  are  six  Ois-Satlaj  States,  to  whose  rulers  the 
right  of  adoption  has  been  given.     (§  24.) 

Kashrmr  and  the  Trans-Satlaj  States  may  be  here 
mentioned. 

The  treaty  of  XJmritsir,  16th  March  1846,  put  Gblab 
Sing  in  possession  of  Kashmir  (ch.  xi.  §  34),  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Eavi.  The  Maharaja  died  in  1857, 
and  his  son,  Eumbir  Sing,  succeeded.  The  right  of 
adoption  has  been  granted  to  him. 

There  are  also  the  Eajas  of  Kafurthala,  Mandi, 
Chamha,  and  Sukhet,  and  the  Sirdars  Shamshir  Sing 
Sindhanwala,  and  Tej  Sing,  who  are  included  in  the  list 
in  §24. 

The  Kh4n  of  Bhawalpur  is  protected  by  the  terms  of 
a  treaty  made  in  1838.  He  receives  a  pension  for  his 
services  in  1849.     (Ch.  xi.  §  35.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the 
Panjab  territory  :— 


DmsioNs. 


L 
DiCLnL 

XL 

BlSSAB. 

m. 

UmbJIla. 
IV. 

JlTLLINDHUB 

(Jolindab). 

V. 

UlEBITSiB. 

VI. 

liAH^B. 


{ 
{ 

{ 
{ 
{ 


Districts. 


1  Delhi. 

2  Gurg&on. 
8  Kurn&L 

4  Hissar. 

5  Rohlak. 

6  Sirsa. 

7  Umb&la. 

8  Liidi&na. 

9  Simla. 

10  Jullindhur. 

11  Hushlarpiir. 

12  Kangra. 

13  Umritslr. 

14  Bealk6t. 

15  Gnrdaspiir. 

16  Lah6r. 

17  Fer6z-piir. 

18  Gajar&nw&la. 


Divisions. 


VII. 
BAwAL  Finds. 


vm. 

MOltan. 


IX. 
Debajat. 

X. 

PeshAwab. 


Districts. 


19  BAwal  Pindl. 

20  Jhllnm. 

21  Gnjarilt. 

22  Sh^hpAr. 
28  Miilt4n. 

24  JhoDg. 

25  MoDtgomery. 

26  Muzaffirghar. 

27  Dera     lemael 

Kh4n. 

28  DeraGh4ziKlidn. 

29  Bannu. 

30  Peshawar. 

81  Kohat. 

82  Hazara. 


POLITICAL  DIVISIONS  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 


Ondli.   Tha  Oentzal  XndiA  AgmMgr. 


INTEO.su,  12. 


The  population  of  iMs  territory  is  nearly  15,UO0,000. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  Italy, 

§  11,  (4)  OxTDH  is  entrusted  to  a  Chief  Commissioner, 
under  whom  are  four  Commissioners,  with  twelve  dis- 
tricts.    (See  map.) 


Oudh. 


Divisions. 


I. 

LUCKNOW. 

n. 

Khyeabad. 


Districts. 


1  Lucknow. 

2  Oonao. 

3  Durriab&d. 

4  SitApAr. 

5  Hnrdal. 

6  Mahandi. 


Divisions. 


m. 

Ftzabad. 

IV. 
Baiswaba. 


DiSTBlCTS. 


7  Baraitch. 

8  FyzAbAd. 

9  Gonda. 

10  Sult4npAr. 

11  Pertabghar  (Pra. 

t&pghar).  ^ 

12  Roy  Bareilly.  * 


The  population  is  8,500,000.  It  is  about  equal  in 
extent  to  Holland  and  Belgium  together. 

§  12,  (5.)  The  Central  India,  or  Ind6b,  Agency. 
Here  are  no  less  than  seventy-one  states. 

This  large  district  includes  Malwah,  Bandelkhand, 
and  other  districts  between  the  Chambal  and  the 
Jamnah.  The  principal  tributary  States  of  Central 
India  are  six  in  number  : — Gwaliar,  Indor,  Bhopal, 
Dhar,  Dewas,  and  Jowra. 

The  agent  to  the  Gk>vernor-Greneral  in  Central  India 
resides  at  Indor.  This  is  the  capital  of  the  Maharaja 
Holkar.  (Comp.  eh.  v.  §  160.)  Connected  with  this 
are  Dewaa  and  BaglL  He  has  besides  seven  agencies 
under  him.     These  are : — 

1.  The  political  agent  at  Cw&liar.  This  is  the  capital 
of  the  Maharaja  Sindia.    (Comp.  ch.  v.  §  161.) 

2.  The  poHtical  agent  of  Bhopal.  (Ch.  v.  §  96.) 
This  is  the  capital  of  the  Mni  of  Bhopal.     Connected 


Centrallndia 
Agency. 


Six  states. 


Governor-Gene- 
ral's agent  and 
seven  subor- 
dinates. 


Sindia' s  dond* 
nions. 


Bhdp&l. 


8 


INTBODUGTION. 


INTB0.§12,1S. 

(Ch.  X.  §  102.) 
Bhtl  Agexusj. 


Deputy  Bhll 
Agency. 


Western  M&l- 
wah. 


G&na. 


Banddlkhand. 

Oomp.  ch.  X. 
70.) 


Tha  Oentnl  Xndla  AgmMgr. 


Opium. 


Central 
Froiriucef. 


with  this  are  the  petty  districts  of  Itdjghar,  Narsinghiir, 
Kilchipiir,  Kurwai,  Muxudanghar,  Mil hamm adghar, 
Patharea,  Bas6da,  and  Larawat. 

3.  The  Bhil  agent  and  political  assistant.  Under 
him  are  Dhar,  Jhabbua,  Ali  Bajpiir,  and  Jobutt.  (Oh.  y . 
§  165.) 

4.  The  Deputy  Bhil  agent.  Under  him  are  Manpur 
(a  British  Pergunnah),  Burwani,  and  other  smaller 
districts. 

5.  The  political  agent  of  Western  Malwah.  He 
superintends  Jowra,  Butlam,  Sita-mhow,  Sillana,  and 
Jhalra  Patau. 

6.  The  political  agent  of  Giina.  Under  him  are 
Eagughur,  Ghurra,  Parone  (or  Narwar),  Omri,  Bhad- 
owra,  Dunaoda,  and  Sirsi. 

The  political  agent  of  Bandelkhand.  These  states 
are  thirty-five  in  number,  and  include  Eewa,  Oorcha, 
Duttia,  Sumptur,  Punna,  Churkari,  Chatterpiir,  and 
Adjyghur. 

Opium  is  one  of  the  great  products  of  Malwah.  The 
revenue  from  this  was  21,660,600  rupees  in  1868-69. 

Education,  railways,  and  other  products  and  means 
of  civilisation,  have  effected  slow  but  real  changes  in 
this  whole  district. 


§  13.  (6.)  The  Cbnteal  Provinces.  These  include 
a  great  portion  of  the  table-land  of  Central  India.  Here 
the  Narbaddah,  the  Tapti,  the  Mahanadi,  and  several 
important  tributaries  of  the  G-od&vari,  have  their  rise. 
Here  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Eastern  Mahrattas, 
founded  by  Baghuji  BhonslS  I.     (Ch.  v.  §  45-159.) 

It  is  about  the  size  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  or  as 
large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  together. 

It  is  divided,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  into 
four  Commissionerships,  in  which  are  eighteen  districts 
and  fourteen  Feudatory  Chieftainships. 


I 


POLITICAL  DIVISIOlSrS  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 


BA.jplLt*]i».   IKyste. 


Commissioner- 
ships. 

Districts. 

Commissioner, 
ships. 

Districts. 

I. 
Nagpur. 

V 

II. 

JubbulpOr. 

1     1  Najrpiir. 

2  Bundara. 

3  Ghanda. 
J     4  Waida. 

*I     5  JubbulpAr. 
'     6  SAgar. 

7  Damoh. 

8  Sioni. 

9  Mundla. 

r 
111.                  I 

Narbaddah. 

> 

rv. 

:    Ghatisohur.  -j 
\    (Battanpilr.) 

10  Hoshuiigub4d. 

11  Baitdl. 

12  Narsinghor. 

13  Chindw&ra. 

14  Nlmar. 

15  RaepAr. 

16  Belaspiir. 

17  Sumbulpiir. 

18  Upper  God4varL 

The  population  is  a  little  above  9,000,000. 

The  chief  feudatories  are  the  Buatar  Eaja,  the  chief 
of  a  wild  tribe  of  mountaineers,  Kharond,  and  Makrdi. 

This  province  is  called  Gondwdna,  as  being  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Gonds  (or  BIh6nds,  who  are  nearly  iden- 
tical), an  ancient  race,  of  simple  habits,  though  some  of 
their  tribes  have  been  guiltj  of  offering  human  sacri- 
fices.    (Ch.  X.  §  133.) 

RajpOtana.  This  immense  region  stretches  from 
23="  to  20°,  north  latitude,  and  from  69°  30'  to  78°  15', 
east  longitude,  and  contains  an  area  of  123,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  10,000,000^  It  con- 
sists of  twenty  provinces,  of  which  two,  viz.,  Ajmir  and 
Mairwarra,  are  British  territories,  while  the  other 
eighteen  states  are  independent,  under  British  protec- 
tion, with  a  political  agent  immediately  under  the 
Governor- General.     (Comp.  §  36.) 

§  14.  (7)  Mts6r  (Maisiir)  is  under  a  Chief  Com- 
missioner, and  though  geographically  within  the  limits 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  is  directly  subject  to  the 
Bengal  Government. 

la  regard  to  military  matters  Mysor  is  under 
Madras. 


lUjp^it 


These  are  mader 
the  N.W.  Pro- 
vinces.    §  9. 


Map.  Chap.  zii. 
§1. 


lO 


INTBO.  §  15, 16. 


Karar. 


Blrmo. 
Seo  Map. 


Britisb  Birma 
(Biu'iiuib). 


INTEODUCTION. 


Birma.    The  Vadraa  FrMddency. 


Tli(j  following  arc  the  divisions  ot  Mysor: — 
Divisions. 


c 


I.  N"AyT>TnRfTG, 

'T.     A^HTAUKAM, 

Hi.  and  NAfrAtu 


The  population  is  nearly  4,000,000.     (See  di.  xii.) 

Tho  (list,  ict  (f  KOro  (Co6rg)  is  under  the  Mysdr  Government. 
JtH  Jon«i:th  i><  abi  ut  60  miles,  and  it-  breadth  ab«  un  40.  Jt  lies 
on  the  summii  and  8h>i)e8  of  the  Western  Gb&ts,  on  the  South- 
east of  Mys6r.     Jts  cliiof  towu  is  Maikara. 

ll(in»  tlic  Kilv^ri  riHes. 

C«  fftie  i.s  cultivated  with  succesfl  in  this  district. 

Tlic  })o[>u!Mtion  is  about  113,000;  of  whom  30,000  are  of  the 
Kodaga  or  ancient  Kdrg  tribe. 

§  15.  (8)  The  British  Possessions  in  Birma. 
Population  2,300,000.  This  comprises  all  the  maritime 
distrii-ts  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bi^ngal.  They 
consist  of  Arakdfij  Pegu,  and  the  Tenaaserlm  provinces. 
(Ci'mp.  ch.  X.  §  79,  140.) 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  Commissionerships 
and  Divisions  of  British  Birma: — 


Divisions. 


I. 
Pegu. 


Ma'lras  Pre- 
sidency. 


r 


Districts. 


1  Rangooii. 

2  1-Ja'^Hcin. 

3  Myancung. 

4  Promo. 

5  TongA. 


It 
•I 

ii 


Divisions. 


Districts. 


( 

6  Anihorst. 

n. 

1 

7  Tavoy. 

Tenassebim. 

8  Merg"ui. 

9  Shoaygheon. 

UT. 
Arakan. 

10  Akyab. 

The  population  is  about  2,500,000. 

§  16.  (II.)  The  Madras  Presidency.     (See  map.) 
Population  26,500,000. 


BRITISH  BIRMA, 


lO 


INTBO.§15.16. 


Kargr. 


Blrmo. 
Seo  Map. 


British  B'lrma 

(Barmah). 


INTRODUCTION. 


Birma.    THe  Vadraa  Presidency. 


The  following  arc  the  divisions  ot  Mysor: 
Divisions. 


I.  NAVT>TnRrTo. 
'T.    A.sHTAUttAM, 

II J.  and  NAt'rAtu 


The  population  is  nearly  4,000,000.     (See  di.  xii.) 

The  dipt.ict  (f  KOrg  (Co6rg)  i«  ander  the  Mysdr  G)vernmoiit. 
Its  ieii;i:th  is  abi  at  QO  nii'.es,  and  it-  breadth  ab«  ur  40.  Jt  lies 
oi\  the  sumniiL  and  8h>pe8  of  the  Westeru  Gb&ts,  on  the  South- 
east of  Mvhdr.     its  chiof  towu  ia  Maikara. 

HeM»  tho  Kdv^ri  riKej*. 

C»  ffee  is  cultivated  with  snccesR  in  this  distiict. 

Tlie  population  is  ab«.ut  113,000;  of  whom  30,000  are  of  the 
Kudaga  cr  ancient  Kdrg  tiibe. 

§  15.  (8)  The  British  Possessions  in  Bihma. 
Population  2,300,000.  This  comprises  all  the  maritime 
districts  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  They 
consist  of  Arakdrij  Pegu,  and  the  Tenasstrivi  provinces. 
(Comp.  ch.  X.  §  79,  140.) 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  Commissionerships 
and  Divisions  of  British  Birma : — 


Divisions. 


I. 
Pegu. 


Mo/lras  Pre- 
sidency. 


Districts. 


1  Rangooii. 

2  Bassein. 

3  Myanoung. 

4  Promo. 

5  TongA. 


II 

•  • 

ii 

ii 
It 


Divisions. 


Districts. 


(\    6  Amherst. 


n. 

Tenassebim. 

IIT. 
Araean. 


7  iavoy. 

8  MersTii. 


9  Shoajgheon. 
10  Akyab. 


The  population  is  about  2,500,000. 

§  16.  (II.)  The  Madras  Presidency.     (See  map.) 
Population  26,500,000. 


I 


BRITISH  BIRMA. 


A 


f'-n^    MADRAS  PHESIDENCK 


POLITICAL  DIVISIONS  OF  BRITISH  INDIA, 

Th3  Madras  Pre ^denoy. 

This  include '8  tw^ntv  C<)llei'torates.  Withiu  its  limits 
are  the  [>rot^>ct<3d  st  ites  of — 

(i.)  Travancoke.  Population  1,000,000.  (Oomp. 
ch.  X.  §  61.) 

(ii.)  Cochin.     Population  C01,()00.     (Ch.  x.  §  6i.) 

(iii.)  ViziANAGARAM  au  I  Jey'pCr.  These  are  both 
in  the  Vizapfapatam  district. 

Vizianajaram  is  luuLr  a  Mihuraja,  GaiapntaPaz.  It 
contiins  eleven  Taluks,  au«l  a  j>«»pulMti(»n  (;f  570,000. 

Jeijpi'ir  is  in  the  hills,  furjiiintj:  th»*  Eastern  Ghats. 
H  Te  are  found  the  Khon  Is,  Ktls,  ind  Savars.  (Ch.  x. 
§  133.)     Its  population  is  al.out  400,000. 

(iv.)  PuDUKOTA.     Population  60,000. 

The  llaja  is  often  eilled  the  T<  ndimaii  Eaja.  His 
estates  have  been  gu;irjntei'<l  to  him  as  a  reward  for 
STvic'S  r- niercd  by  his  ancestors  during  the  wars  in 
the  C  irnatie. 

The  i'ollowiuc:  are  the  C">l:ect orates  of  MLvdeas. 
Tiiere  is  l>ut  «>uo  Cumniissivjuorsliip  : — 


Protected 
Rtatutt. 


Or,  KatiShM, 


Districts. 


DisriiicTs. 


1  Mfi'li  11^  (lily. 

2  (iaiijaiu  (Cliittcrp  )re). 
y   Vi'.!iiin])!itam. 

4  G  (la\5iri     (I'occiiiuda,    Ruja- 
iiiaii(!i-i). 


12  S  Mith  Aurjl  (Cu(Ulal6i). 

Iii  'la  ij   re. 

1 1  'rrifliiiiooolv. 

15  Mat'iiia. 

j    It)  'li  mcvolly  (I'al.i  iicottah). 


5  Kisliiiia  (Masulipatam,  Guntiir).    17  ('oiuibaLOi*. 

0   Nc.l  )ie.  18  SaltMii. 

7   Ciidc'npa  (i\aclipa).  1  >   S  iirli  Canni'a  (!^^a"«.'•n^1ro). 


8  Uollarv  {Ball  In). 

9  Kuriiul, 

1:)  Madras  (Cliinji-'cpiit). 

11  Nui-Lh  AiCvjt  (Uhi.Lu/,  Arc:)t). 


20  AiJiI.ib.lr  (Caiiuir,  Ca^.iianilr,  Tolli- 

clieri). 

21  The    N;iajrin     riatcau.     (Un('oia 

Coiiiiiii.bioiier.)    (O^Aacaiuuiul.) 


Th'^  area  is  a  little  more  than  that  of  Groat  Britain 
with  Iroland. 


12 


INTKO.517,18. 


French  Scttlu- 

ineutH. 

Ch.  vii.§7;  vlU. 

^  :Jl. 

Ch.  vii.§7;  xii. 

§25. 

Ch.  vii.  5  7. 

Ch.  vii.  §7;  ix. 

§8. 


The  Bombay 
Pi-OMideucy. 


Protected 

t»(ate8. 

Ch.  V.  §  122. 

Ch.  V.  §  47. 

Katch. 

Comp.  ch.  V.  5 


Gnjor&t. 


E&thiw&r. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Thm  BomlMj  >r— jtency. 


§  17.  There  are  also  the  French  settlements  of — 

(i.)  Pondicherry,  on  the  Coromandel  coast ; 

(ii.)  Make,  on  the  Malabdr  coast ; 

(iii.)  Kdricdlj  on  the  Coromandel  coast ; 

(iv.)  ChandemagoTj  on  the  Hugli ;  and 

(t.)  Yandon  (Yanam)  on  the  Orissa  coast,  6  miles 
from  Coringa,  on  the  Godavari.  Thej  have  a  total 
population  of  about  229,000. 

§  18.  (in.)  The  Bombay  Pbesidewct.  (See  map.) 
Tliis  includes  twenty-one  Collectorates.  Within  its 
limits  are, 

(i.)  The  Gaekwar  of  Bar6da.     Population  330,000. 
(ii.)  The  four  Kolhapur  Eajas.     Population  500,000. 
(ii.)  The  Eao  of  Katch.     Population  600,000. 

Note. — Katch  is  governed  by  a  B&o  and  chiefs  whose  tribe 
naTno  is  Jharejas.  It  came  fally  under  the  subsidiary  system  in 
1819.  There  has  been  great  difficulty  in  repressing  female  in- 
fauticide  there.     The  most  populous  town  is  Mandavi, 

(iv.)  The  petty  states  of  Gujarat.  Population 
400,000. 

Among  these  are — 

1.  PAhlunpiir,  HndhanpAr,  and  many  petty  states  around. 

2.  The  Mi'iht-Kdnta,  divided  among  many  petty  chiefs,  of  which 
the  Itilja  of  Edar  and  Ahmednagar  is  the  chief. 

1  ts  area  is  4,000  square  miles. 

8.  The  RSwa  Kdnta.     Here  is  the  B&ja  of  RAjplpla. 

Lesser  chiefs  are  those  of  Ddoghar  Bflria,  Mohan,  Lun4w^ra, 
Sonuth,  B&la8in6r,  and  others. 

"  This  beautiful  province  for  hundreds  of  miles  may  vie  with 
the  finest  parks  in  England,  covered  with  verdure  and  the  most 
luxurious  vegetation." 

(v.)  The  petty  states  of  Kathiwar.  Population 
1,500,000. 

NoTB. — A  large  portion  of  the  Edthhodr  peninsula  belongs  to 
the  Gaekwtlr  of  Bar6da.     But  there  are  several  chiefs  who  hold 


Ill 


FOLITIOAL  BIYISIOSS  OF  BBITISE  INBIl. 


their  territories  directly  aa  feadatorias  of  tha  British  Govem- 
meot.    These  are  tha  chiefs  o( — 

1.  JQnaghar.  I  4.  Porebuoder. 

2.  Nowftiiagar.  6.  Wndwar;  and 

3.  Bb^DBgnr.  [         6.  BAjkot. 

To  the  first  three  the  riglit  of  adoption  haa  baou  concaded, 
(5  24.) 

(vi.)  The  Satarn  Jftgirs.     (Ch.  v.  §  166.) 
(vii.)  Sawant-Wadt.     Population  120,000. 
(viii.)     Southern     Maiirattih    JagirB.        Population 
420,000. 
These  are— 

Jamkandl  I  Hargimd. 

Kuuwir.  Banglt. 

Mlrij.  Bavan&ri  and 

UHdhbl.  1  Bhedb&d. 

The  following  is  a  liat  of  the  CommissionershipB  and 
Collectorates  of  the  Bombay  Pbesidknct.     (See  map.) 


IHTB0.fl8,U. 


^^i. 

1,.™™. 

Dm. 

DISTBICTI. 

»»«■ 

.™™. 

1 

i 

s 

1  Bombay  Irf^i 
SBauwIi. 

i 

ri| 

1  Shulapilr. 

M 
1= 

17  KsricM     (WDBtcrlr 
MoulhorthelDilua). 

Fulau'^uioSiafUia 

19  ShiCW(Ter7  po- 

ao^rcXrPppcrSlnd. 
•a  Thurr  una  f  orkur. 

The    population    is    about    13,000,000.      The    area, 
slightly  eitutwda  that  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 

U^re  tha  chi«l  iBjii; u^ea  are  the  !^^rti^\  &iid  tlia  lii^ardtf . 

§  19.  There  is  also  the  Island  of  Goa,  which,  with 
suid,ii  tra^:t  ui  surrounding  country,  aud  the  tjwns  c 
Vm  ajid  JJiiinda,  are  tiie  sole  remainder  of  tlie  v^at 
Fortugueijti  aoiumion  in  the  Kast,  The  population  of 
this  tt.'uuie  reuiuaul  of  'Turtuguese  liidia."  is  about 
6Ui>,0iW. 


Forti^fuaiB 


•  «*^^^M 
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INTRODUCTION. 


-  I 


INTEO.§20-lii. 


Bivhr. 

Scjo  map  of 
NizaiuH  terri- 
tories. 


Straif.8  SclUe- 
nieuts. 


Ceylon. 


Process  of 
British,  power. 


Ber&r.    Straits  settlemoiita.    Ceyloii. 


§  20.  Berar  is  minjM^ed  by  tho  British  Resident  of 
i  Hv  i«*nil»a.l    lor    the  Nizam.      Cultivation  is  rapidly 
oil  the  increase. 


Divisions. 


I.   OOMRAWUTTY  (AmRAVATI). 

II.  AKdrji. 

Ijr.  Mkkhur  (Maikeh). 
IV.  WOON. 


lis  population  is  one  million  and  a  half.    (Cemp.  ch. 


ill.  ^  16 


18].) 


It  is  a  little  larpjer  than  Denmark. 

Of  ihit^  district,  as  of  the  whole  territory  of  the  Ntzim,  SlndAst&nl  may 
aljuoHt  t>ti  regarded  a^  the  venm-jolai.'  lajgaa^. 

§  21.  There  are  besides  th^se  iho  "Straits  Settle- 
ments," of  which  there  are  three — Singaj>ore,  P^'nang, 
ail  1  Milaoca.  These  were  transferred  to  the  English 
Cohmial  Office  in  1866:  and  with  them  the  historv  of 
inlia  is  DO  further  concerned.  (Comp.  ch.  vi.  §  13,  20 ; 
ch.  X.  §  82.) 

§  22.  C'^ylon  does  not  fall  within  our  subject,  being 
a  British  Crown  colony,  having  no  political  connection 
with  Peninsular  India.  A  slight  sketch  of  its  history 
and  geography  will  be  found  in  §  37. 

§  23.  Chapters  vli.,  viii.,and  ix.  will  show  how  rapid 
and  how  wonderful  in  every  way  has  been  the  attain- 
ment by  Great  Britain  of  this  dominion. 

We  subjoin  a  table,  giving  the  date  of  the  acquisition 
of  each  portion  of  the  Indian  Empire  : — 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 


Madras  (with  five  miles  round) 
Bombay 

Fort  St.  David 

Calcutta  and  vil^ap-ps  aronnd 

The  Twenty-four  Por^unnahs 


1^39 
1069 

1G91 
ir>9f> 
1757 


Ch.  vii.  §  6,  1. 

Given  bv  Portnjral  to  Charles  II.  in 

lt>61.'  Ch.  vii.  §  G,  q. 
Ch.  viii.  §  6. 
Ch.  vii.  §  0,  r. 
Fn.m  Mir  Jaffir.     Ch.  ix.  §  11. 


FOLITIOAL  DIVmtONS  OF  BBITI8H  INDIA. 


AoqnUriMoB  arssttliik 


tfMnritoxiM. 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 

27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
32 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
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IN!ntO.$28. 


Masnlipatam  and  ^mtoimdiiKg 

country 
Bnrdwftn,  Midn^^pdr,  and  Ohit- 

tagong 
Beng&l,  Bah&r,  and  Orissa    ... 
The  Five  Northern  Ciro&rs  ... 
Chlnglepat  (round  Madras) ... 
Gonttb 

BaramahAl  (Salem) 

Dindigal 
Malab&r 

Elanara,  Coimbat6r,  Wynaad, 
and  the  Ntlagiri  Hills 

Ceded  districts  of  Hyderib&d 

Tanjdr 

Furruck&b&d 

Ceded  Districts  of  Oadh 

The  Camatio 

Kattack 

Delhi,  Agra,  Banddlkhand     ... 

Cessions  from  Nip&i 

Piina  and  Tracts  of  Mahratta 

territory 
Arakdn,  &o«  ... 

Cach^ 


Ass&m 


■■■{ 

KArg 

Biitdn  (the  DAars)     . 

Karndl 

The  Cis-Satlai  States 

Sind 

The  JullindhiLr  Doab  (Panjab) 

The  Pan  jab 

Pegu 

Tula  Ram's  Hill .  Districts   of 

Cachar 
Berar 
NagpAr 
Jhansl 


1758 

1760 
1764 
1764 
1765 
1788 

1792 

1792 
1792 

1799 

1800 

1800 
1801 
1801 
1801 
1803 
1803 
1815 

1818 
1824 
1832 

1838 
1839 
1834 
1841 
1841 
1813 
1843 
1845 
1818 
1852 

1853 
1853 
1854 
1854 


rtott  i^  Nistoft.    Oh.  iz.  §  14. 

From  Mtr  Kasim.    Ch.  iz.  §  16. 
From  Shah  Alam  11.     Oh.  ix.  §  28. 
From  Shah  Alam  II.     Ch.  iii.  §  16. 
From  the  Nawib  of  the  Camatio. 
From  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad.    Ch. 

X.  §  21. 
Frotn  Tipph,    Sir  T.  Mnnro. 

Do.  Da         Ch.  z.  §  22. 

Do.  Do. 

After  TippA's  faU.    Ch.  z.  §  42;  zii. 

§56. 
The  Nizam,  for  subsidiary  force.  Ch. 

iii.  §  16. 
By  consent.    Ch.  z.  §  44. 
Ch.  X.  §  39. 

Do. 
For  debts.    Oh.  z.  §  44. 
Coucjuest.     Ch.  v.  §  184. 
Lord  Lake's  conquests.   Oh.  y.  §  185. 
Ch.  z.  §  74. 

Ch.  V.  §  165. 
Ch.  V.  §  79. 

Lapsed.     Since  famous  for  tea-plan- 
tations. 

[  Lapsed. 

Ch.  X.  §  90. 

Taken  in  consequence  of  aggressions. 

Treason  in  theNuwab.     Ch.  z.  §  112. 

Ch.  X.  §  125. 
Ch.  xi.  §  34. 
Ch.  xi.  §  44. 
Ch.  X.  §  140. 

Lapsed. 

Ch.  iii   §  16  (18). 
Ch.  X.  §  144. 
Ch.  X.  §  147. 


/ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tbm  VradatodM  of  BnglaaUU 


40 
41 


Ondh 

Fenang,  Malacca^  and  Singa- 
pore 


1856 
1824 


Oh.  X.  §  16a 

Transferred  to  tlie  Colonial  Office  in 
1866.    Oh.  X.  §  82. 


FendaAoiies. 


§  24.  This  Blight  sketch  of  Indian  Political  Geo- 
graphy would  not  be  complete  without  a  more  definite 
statement  of  the  Ebxjdatobieb  of  England.  (Comp. 
ch.  X.  §  187.) 


2 
8 

4 
6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 
17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27-32 


Adjjghnr  B&ja 

Aknlkdt  B&ja 
Allpnra  JaghirdAr 
Bansda  Ohief 
Baont  Naw&b 
Bansw&ra  Ohief 
Btja  Ohief 
Behrt  Ohief 
Behut  Jaghird&r 
Bilaspiir  Ohief  (Knhldr) 
Benares  B&ja 
Beronda  B&ja 
Bagnl  Ohief 
Bhdp&l  Begum 

Bh&onagar  Ohief 
Bnghat  Ohief 
Bndjt  Ohief  (Bhnjee) 
Bhartpiir  Mah&r&ja 

Btkantr  Mah&r&ja 
B)j4war  B&ja 
Bija  Ohief  (Beejah) 
Biind)  R&ja 
Bulsnn  Ohief 
Banganpully  Jaghird&r 
Bussahir  Chief 
Bnstar  Rd-ja 
Six  Kalinjir  Ohobeys 


... 
t  *  • 

« •  • 


... 
*  •  * 
... 
... 
•.. 
... 
... 

••• 
... 
... 
••. 

•.« 

•.. 
..• 
•*• 
... 
*.« 
.  •  • 


Banddlkhand.    G.L  Agency.    §12;  ch. 

X.  §  70. 
Mahratta.    Oh.  y.  §  45  and  166. 
Band^lkhand.     §  12. 
Gnjar&t. 
Band^lkhand. 
B&jpiit&na.     §  36. 
Hill  State.    Fanj&b. 
BandMkhand.     §  12. 
Band^lkhand.     §  12. 
Between  Satlaj  and  Jamna.    Panj&b. 
HindA.     Oh.  ix.  §  36;  x.  §  4,  11. 
BandMkhand.    O.I.  Agency.     §  12. 
Hill  State  in  Fanj&b. 
M&lwah.   0.1.  Agency.    0h.Y.§48,168; 

X.  §  102. 
Bombay.    E&ttiw&r  Peninsula.     §  18. 
Hill  State.    Fanjib. 
Hill  State.    Fanj&b. 
J&t  PrincipaUty.     §  -365  ch.  v.  §  137; 

X.  §  82. 
B&jp^t&na.     §  36. 
BandSlkhand.     §  12. 
Hill  State.     Panj&b. 
RajpAt&na.     Oh.  v.  §  163. 
Hill  State.    Panj&b. 
Madras  Presidency.    Onddapa. 
Hill  State.     Panjab. 
N&gpAr.     Oentral  India. 
Bandelkhand.     §  12. 


r 
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INTRO.  §84. 


3d 
84 
85 
86 
87 
38 
89 
40-54 

55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 

70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 


Kambay  Naw&b        ... 

Kashmir  Mah&r&ja 

Ghorkail  B&ja 

Ghamba  Chief  ••• 

Ghatterp^r  B&ja 

Gochin  B&ja  ... 

Gooch  Bih&r  B&ja 

Sixteen  Ghiefs,  Tributary  Me- 

h^ 
D6was  Chief  (iNiar  B&ja)    ... 
Dh&r  Chief,  B^ja 
Dhami  Chief 

Dholapiir  BAda  (G6hnd)      ... 
Dhnrwiji  Chief  (Jaghirdar) ... 
D6jana  Nnw&b 
Dnrk6ti  Chief  (Th&Wir) 
Dharampiir  Chief  •.. 

Dnngarpiir  Chief 
Dnfldk&r  of  J&t 
Dnttia  Baja 
Edar  Chief  (Th&kAr) 
Furrfdkdt  Baja 
Grerouli  Jaghird&r 
Gnrhw^l  B4ja 

Gaekw^r  of  Bar6da 
Gdrihar  Jaghirdar 
Holk^r  MahAr^ja 
Haiderttb^d  Niz&m 
Jeisalmtr  Chief 
JeypAr  Mah4r4ja 
Jhind  RA,ja 
JhalUwar  B&na 
Jignl  Jaghirdar 
Joobul  Chief 
Jdnaghar  NuwAb 
JddhpAr  Chief 
Jowra  Nuw4b 
Ju8sii  Jaghtrd^ 
KarondBA,ja 
Keonthal  Chief 
Kerowli  Chief 
Kiahnagar  Chief 
Khulsia  Chief 


Gnjar&t. 

Sikh.     Oh.  X.  §  7. 

Band^lkhand.    C.I.  Agency.    §  12. 

Trans-Satlaj  State.    Panj&b.     §  10. 

Banddlkhand.     C.I.  Agency.     §  12. 

Hindi!.     §  16;  ch.  x.  §64. 

E.  Beng&L 

Cuttack. 

M&lwah.     G.I.  Agency.     §  12. 

Maiwah.     G.I.  Agency.     §  12. 

HiU  State.     Panj4b. 

J&t.     §  36 ;  ch.  V.  §  137. 

Band^lkhand.     §  12. 

NorthgWestem  Provinces.    Delhi. 

Hill  State.     Panj4b. 

Giijard,t. 

B4jp<lt&na.     §  36. 

Mahratta.    Ch.  v.  §  166. 

Banddlkhand.     C.I.  Agency.     §  12. 

Gujarat.     M4ht.Kanta.    Bombay.    §18. 

Cis-Satlaj  State.     Panj&b. 

BandMkhand.     §  12. 

N.  W.    Him&layas.       Faithful  in  the 

mutinies.     Introd.  §  9. 
Mahratta.     §  18  ;  ch.  v.  §  122, 89. 
BandSlkhand.     §  12. 
Mahratta.     §  12  ;  ch.  v.  §  160, 76. 
Muhammedan.     Ch.  iii. 
Kajpiltana.     §  36. 

Rajpiitana.     §  36 ;  ch.  x.  §  102 ;  v.  §  163. 
Cis-Satlaj  State.     Panj&b.     Ch.  xi.  §  9. 
RajpAttLna.     §  36. 
Band^lkhand.     §  12. 
Hill  States.     PanjAb. 
Kattiwar.     Gujarat.     §  18. 
RajpAtana.    §  36 ;  ch.  x.  §  102;  v.  §  163. 
Central  India  Agency.     Maiwft. 
Bandelkhand.     §  12. 
Central  Provinces. 
Hill  States.     Panjab. 
Rajpiitana.     §  36. 
Rajp^itana.     §  36. 
Cis-Satlaj  State.     Panjab. 
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INrBO.§24. 


INTSODUOTION'. 


The  VeaaatoxlMi  of  BBgUmd. 


89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

9^4 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 
127 

128 
129 


KclhApAr  RAja 

Koomharsein  Chief  ... 

Koonhiar  Chief  •.. 

Kota  \^hief  ... 

Kothar  Chief 

Koth!  Jaghirddr 

Kaiinya  Dhilna  JaghirdAr    ... 

Kapnrthala  R^ja  ... 

Katch  Bilo  (Catoh)  ... 

Logassi  Jaghirddr 

Loharoo  Nnw&b 

Makr&i  Chief  ... 

Malleir-Kotla  Nuw&b 

Mddh61  Chief 

Mandi  Chief 

Mungal  Chief  ... 

My  here  Chief  ... 

Myldg  Chief 

Mysore  Mah&rllja 

Nabha  R^ja 

Nagdde  Chief  (Oocheyra)    ... 

Nahun  Chief  (Sirmiir) 

Kalaghar  Chief  (Hinddr)     ... 

Nambalkur  of  Pliultun 

Now&nagar  Chief 

Nyagaon  Rebai  Jaghlrd&r   ... 

Oudipiir  MahA,raja  (M^w&r) 

Pahari  Chief 

Patowdt  Nuw&b 

Pahlanpiir  RAja 

Pudukdta  Chief 

Punna  Rilja 

Pant  Prithi  Nidhi 

Pant  Such^  (PAna  Oolite)  ... 

Pratabghar  Raja 

Five  Putwurdhuns  ... 

Patti^la  Mah^Uja 

RadhanpAr  NuwAb  ... 

R^jpipla  Chief  ... 


RAmdriig  Chief 
Rampiir  Nuw&b 


... 


Mahratta.     §  18 ;  oh.  t.  §  47^ 

Hill  State.    Panj4b. 

Hill  State.     PanjtLb. 

RajpAtana.     §  86. 

Hill  State.     Panjilb. 

Bandelkhand.     §  12. 

BandSlkhand.     §  12. 

Sikh  Protected.     Trans-Satlaj.     §  10. 

Mahratta.     §  18. 

Bandelkhand.     §  12. 

North- Western  Provinces.    DelhL 

Central  Provinces. 

Cis-Satlaj  State.     Panj&b. 

Bombay.     Southern  Mahratta. 

Trans-Satlaj.    PanjAb.     §  10. 

Hill  State.     PanjAb. 

Bandelkhand.     §  12. 

Hill  State.     Panj4b. 

Chapter  xii. 

Cis-Satlaj  State.    Panj&b.    Gh.  zi.  §  9. 

Bandelkhand.     §  12. 

Hill  State.     Panj4b. 

Hill  State.     Panj^b. 

Mahratta.     Ch.  v.  §  166. 

Kilttiwar  Peninsula.     §  18. 

Bandelkhand.     C.I.  Agency.     §  12. 

R^jpAtana.     §  36 ;  ch.  x.  §  102. 

Bandelkhand. 

North- Western  Provinces.    Delhi 

Gujarilt.     Bombay.     §  18. 

Hindii.     Carnatic.     Madras  P.     §  16. 

Bandelkhand.     C.I.  Agency.     §  12. 

Mahratta.     Ch.  v.  §  166.     Bombay  P. 

Mahratta.     Ch.  v.  §  166.     Bombay  P. 

RA.jp\it£lna.     §  36.     R.  Agency. 

Mahratta.     Ch.  v.  §  166.     Bombay  P. 

Protected  Sikh  State  between  Jamna 

and  Satlaj.     Ch.  x.  §  8. 
Gujarat.     Bombay  Presidency. 
Between  Kaudesh and  Gujarat.  Bombay 

Presidency.     §  18. 
Bombay. 
Rohilkhand.     The  descendant  of  the 

Rohillas.     Ch.  ix.  §  26. 
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130 
131 
182 
133 

134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 

143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 


R^wa  B&ja 

S&want- Wadl  Chief 

Sirdhl  Chief 

ShfllipAra  EAja  (Intro.  §  9.) 

Sindia  Mah4r4ja 

SohAwnl  Chief 

Snkhet  Chief 

Sacheen  Naw4b 

SnndAr  Chief 

Somptor  B&ja 

Sirdir     Shamshir,     Sindhan- 

w4la  Sing 
Surlla  Chief 
Tehrl    Chief    (Ooroha),    and 

Hnsht  Bhya  Jaghird&rs  (4) 
T6j  Sing 

Tonk  (Tank)  Nuw&b 
Toree  Chief 
Travancore  Mah^&ja 
TuTooh  Chief 
Ulwar  Chief  (Machdri) 


Band^lkhand.     §  12. 
Mahratta.     Ch.  v.  §  166. 
E4jpAt4na.     §  86. 

North-Westem  Provinces,  a  Bd,jp^t  de- 
scended from  Snr4j  Mul.  Ch.  iii.  §  20. 
Mahratta.     Ch.  v.  §  45. 
BandSlkhand.     §  12. 
North  Bank  of  the  Satlaj.    Sikh.     §  10. 
Near  S^rat.     Gujar&t. 
Ceded  Districts.     Ch.  x.  §  40. 
BandSlkhand.     C.I.  Agenqjr.    §  12. 

Sikh.     Panjab.     §  10. 
Banddlkhand.     §  12. 

Banddlk^and.     §  12. 
Sikh.     Panjab.     §  10. 
R&jpAt4na.     §  86  ;  ch.  v.  ?§  163. 
Rdjpiitana.     §  36;  ch.  v.  §  153. 
HindA.     §  16 ;  ch.  x.  §  61. 
Hill  State.     PanjAb. 
B4jpiit4na.     §  86. 


§  25.  The  foUowmg  table  exhibits  twelve   of  the 
chief  Feudatory  States  : — 

Twelve  chief 
states. 

Square 
Miles. 

Population. 

Aknual 

IKC0ME. 

1  Nizdm  of  Haidar&bd,d 

2  MahAraja  Sindia,  of  Gw4li4r 

3  Gaekwar  of  Bar6da 

4  Maharaja  of  JeypAr 

5  Maharaja  of  Travancore 

6  Maharaja  of  Kashmir 

7  Maharaja  of  Jddhpilr 

8  Maharaja  Holkar 

9  Maharaja  of  Pattiaia 

1 0  Maharaja  of  Oudipiir 

11  Maharaja  of  Bhartp^ 

12  Begum  of  Bh6pai 

95,337 

4,399 

15,250 

6,653 

25,000 

85,672 

8,318 

5,412 

11,614 

1,971 

6,764 

10,666,080 
2,500,000 
1,710,404 
1,900,000 
1,262.647 

700,000 
1,788,600 

576,000 
1,586,000 
1,161,140 

743,710 

663,656 

£1,650,000 
1,U0,910 

600,000 
500,000 
448,063 
400^000 
550,000 
330,000 
300,000 
266,127 
263,692 
240,000 

Total 

6,458,792 

o   * 
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IKTBO.§a6,27. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Zndlft— XiflMV  and  VnrtlMr. 


India, 


Further  India. 
(Ch.x.§79,82.) 


Hither  India. 


Himfilayan 
region.    §  88. 


HiU  districts. 


b 


INTRODUCTION. 


PAET  n.— SKETCH  OF  THE  GEISTEEAL  GEO- 

GEAPHY  OF  INDIA. 

§  26.  After  this  brief  survey  of  the  political  relations 
of  Great  Britain  to  this  country,  we  may  proceed  to  a 
somewhat  closer  examination  of  the  geneml  geography 
of  India. 

(I.)  India,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  includes  both 
the  great  peninsulas  separated  by  the  Bay  of  BenglQ. 
It  is  divided  into — 

(i.)  Ffbther  India,  or  India  beyond  the  Ganges, 
consisting  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  and  the 
islands  of  the  great  Indian  Archipelago, 
(ii.)  HiTHEB  India,  or  India  within  the  Ganges: 
Hindustan,  and  the  Dakhan. 

§  27.  This  latter  territory  is  divided  into— 

[1.]  The  Himalayan  regton,  occupying  the  slopes  and 

valleys  between  the  various  ranges  of  those  sublime 

mountains. 

Here  are  the  districts  of — (1)  Assam,   (2)  Bhut&n, 

(3)  Sikhim,  (4)  Nepal,  (6)  Kumadn,  (6)  GurhwW,  (7) 

Sirmiir,  and  (8)  the  famed  valley  of  Kashmir.    See 

sketch  map,  page  1.) 
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Along  the  sonthem  boundary  of  Kep&l  is  the  Ter&i  or  Tariy&nt, 
a  long  narrow  belt  of  low  land,  ooyered  with  jungle  and  yerj 
deadly. 

Among  the  hills  and  yaJleys  of  this  r^on  are  found  the  aboriginal  tribes 
(of  tmc^rtain  origin)  called  Bodo,  Kocch,  Dhimal,  Gdro,  KaohSri,  Lepcha, 
Lhopa,  Kvranti,  and  many  others. 


§  28.  [2.]  The  great  plain  extending  from  tlie 
Brahmaputra  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Himalaya 
mountains  to  the  high  tableland  of  the  Southern  penin- 
sula. This  includes — (1)  Bengal ;  (2)  Bihar ;  (3)  parts 
of  Orissa ;  (4)  Oudh ;  the  ancient  provmces  of  (6)  Allah- 
abad; (6)  Agra;  (7)  Delhi;  (8)  the  Panj&b;  and  (9) 
part  of  Sind. 

This  region  is  watered  by  the  Brahmaputra,  the 
Granges,  the  Jamna,  and  the  Indus,  with  their  numerous 
and  important  tributaries.     (See  sketch  map.) 

This  was  anciently  divided  into  HindHstAn  and  P(M>, 
From  AU&h&b&d  eastward  was  the  PHirb  or  front  land.     Henoe 
the  kings  of  Beng&l  were  sometimes  called  P4rh%a8» 

§  29.  [3.]  The  desert  between  the  Aravalli  hills  and 
the  Indus,  comprising  portions  of  Bajpiitana  and  Sind. 
This  belongs  to  the  great  plain,  but  dxfiEers  from  it  in 
physical  character,  being  for  the  most  part  barren.  (See 
map). 

§  30.  [4.]  The  Dakhan  or  Southern  Peninsula.  This 
is  a  vast  table-land,  possessing  an  average  elevation  of 
2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     (Ch.  iv.) 

Its  northern  border  consists  of  the  Vindhya  chain 
(from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  high),  a  tract  of  high  coimtry 
from  the  border  of  Gujarat  to  the  Qunges,  between  the 
23d  and  25th  parallels  of  north  latitude. 

There  is  the  Vindhya  chain ;  at  its  base  flows  the 
Nerbudda ;  south  of  it  is  the  Sathpura  range,  and  then 
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[CJK.  X.  §  181.] 


The  great 
northern  plain. 


Compare  §  8. 9. 
10,11 


BlTets.   §84. 


The  North- 
western desert. 
§36. 


The  Dakhan. 


Its  hoTQidaries. 


The  f onrf old 
boondaiy. 
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The  Fafitem  and 
Webteru  Ghats. 


The  Coasts  on 

the  west  and 
east. 


Northern 
Sirk&rs. 
(Ch.  iu.  §  16.) 

Camatic. 
(Ch.  vii.  viii) 


Western  coast. 
(Ch.  V.  vi.  xii. 
X.  §  61.) 


Mountains. 
The  HimAlayas. 


INTSfODUCTTOm 


VbV  iSvOKlMllUi  ot  Ittdift. 


the  Taptt,  completing  ttie  **f<>%Mrfold  girdle  round  the 
waist  of  India" 


§  31.  From  the  extremities  of  this  transyerse  boun- 
dary two  ch-iins  called  the  West.em  and  Eastern  Ghats 
run  to  the  south,  and  join  at  the  Nilagiri  table-land  (in 
north  latitude  11°),  whose  highest  peak  is  8,760  feet. 
(See  sketch  map.) 

§  32.  [5.]  The  lower  land  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Ghats,  and  the  sea  on  either  hand.  This 
belongs  to  the  Dakhan,  but  historically  must  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  it. 

a.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Mahanadi  to  the  Ejrishna 
are  the  Northern  Sirkdrs, 

h.  The  region  between  the  Krishna,  the  Eastern 
Ghats,  and  the  Ghits  after  their  union  at  the  Nilagiris 
to  Cape  Comorin,  is  the  Camatic,  sometimes  divided 
into  northern,  central,  and  southern.  The  name  is  a 
mistake,  a  mere  corruption  of  Kamdtaka  (the  Kanarcse 
country),  with  which  it  has  really  no  connection. 

c.  The  narrower  district  between  the  Western  Ghats 
and  the  sea  is  divided  into — (a)  the  Konkan,  (b)  Gk)a, 
(c)  Kanara,  (d)  Malabar,  and  (e)  Travancore  with 
Cochin.  This  is  the  region  connected  with  the  names 
of  Sivaji,  Albuquerque,  Hyder,  and  Tippu.  Its  har- 
bours have  been  visited  by  snips  from  all  the  mercantile 
regions  of  the  earth. 

Some  slight  notice  of  necessary  geographical  particolan  is  given  as  each 
district  is  mentioned  in  the  histoxy. 

§  33.  We  may  now  take  a  separate  survey  of  the 
mountains  of  India. 

(I.)  The  Himalaya  range  (= abode  of  snow),  the 
escarpment  of  the  plateau  of  Central  Asia.  This  is  the 
liighest  chain  in  the  world.     North  of  Afghanistan  it  is 
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Tlia  Mtonntftini  of  XnftiA. 

called  the  Hindu  Koosh.     The  northern  is  the  Kaalasa. 
range.     The  highest  peaks  are — 

(1.)  Nanda  Devi  in  Kumaon         •        .    26,749  feet. 
(2.)  Dhavala-Giri  in  Nipal   ,        .        .     26,861 

(Here  the  Chmdufe  rises.    §  34.) 

(3.)  Mount  Everest,  Nipal    . 
(4.)  Kunchinganga 
(6.)  Jumouri 
(6.)  Chimalari 
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31,000 
28,620 
25,500 
23,944 


^^ii 


This  chain  has  forty  peaks  exceeding  Chimborazo  in 
height  (21,424  feet). 

(n.)  The  Vindkya  mountains.  These  extend  through 
Bihar,  All&habad,  and  Malwah,  along  the  north  bank  of 
the  Nerbudda,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Broach.  They 
nowhere  exceed  6,000  feet  in  height. 

(111.)  The  Western  Ghdts,  extending  from  the  Tapt! 
to  Cape  Comorin.     (Comp.  ch.  v.  §  4.) 

The  Bhor  GMt  is  the  pass  that  leads  from  Bombay  to  P^lna.  The  Great 
Bidiaiii  Peninsula  xaUwaj  afioends  this  QMt  by  an  moUne  whose  aaceut  is 
1,831  fee*. 

The  Palni  hills,  near  Madura,   are  an  ofPshoot  of 

ese. 

(TV.)  The  Eastern  Ghdts  extend,  but  not  continuously, 
from  Orissa  to  the  Nilagiri  plateau,  where  they  join  the 
Western  Ghdts.  One  of  the  highest  peaks  in  Southern 
India  is  Dodda-betta  (=big'hill)y  on  the  Nilagiris,  which 
is  8,760  feet  high. 

To  the  south  of  these,  about  sixty  miles  distant,  are  the  Ani- 
maZli  hills  {An&i-TnB>\a,i=Elephant  hill),  which  are  almost  unex- 
plored.    Here  is  a  peak  about  9,000  feet  high. 

On  tbe  N.W.,  between  the  Nilagiris  and  Mys6r,  is  the  valley 
of  Wynaad  (Wainad),  celebrated  for  its  coffee  plantations. 

(V.)  The  Sulaimdn,  with  the  Hdla  mountains,  run 
from  north  to  south,  dividing  India  from  Afghanistan 
and  Beluchistan.  The  highest  peak,  Takht-i-Sulaiman, 
is  11,000  feet  high. 
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[These  nnmben 
are  variotudj 
8tated.3 


TheYindhjas. 


Western  Gh&ts. 


(Paranl.) 
Eastern  Gh&ts. 


SnlaiTnAn  and 
Hala  moun- 
tains. 

{=SoloriM>n*8 
Tlvrone.y 
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TheS&thpar& 
range. 
(CJh.  V.  §  2.) 

Ar&vullig. 
(Comp.  §  36.) 

Sew&lik  hills. 


BAjmahAl  bills. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ThfiGazxowB. 


The  Shevaroys. 
(Siya-r&ya.) 


BivxB  Ststxic. 


TheBiahxD»* 
patara. 


The  Ganges  and 
its  tributaries. 


TlM  XiTwni  of  XnftU. 


(VI.)  The  Sdihpwrd  hills  divida  the  basins  of  the 
Nerbudda  and  the  Tapti. 

They  are  called  also  the  Injddri  mountains. 

(yn.)  The  Ardvalli  mountains  cross  Eajputdnafrom 
south-west  to  north-east. 

(VIII.)  The  Sewdlik  hills,  a  sub-Himalayan  range, 
between  Sirmur  and  Gurhwal. 

(IX.)  The  Bdjmahdl  hills  are  to  the  north  of  Mur- 
shedabad,  at  the  bend  of  the  Ganges,  southward, 
dividing  "  the  lofty  plateau  of  Central  India  from  the 
valley  of  the  Gktnges." 

(X.)  The  Oarrows  are  to  the  east  of  the  Brahma- 
putra, where  it  takes  its  great  southern  bend. 

(XL)  Near  to  Salem,  in  the  Camatic,  are  the  Sheva- 
roy  hills,  the  highest  point  being  6,000  feet. 


§  34.  The  river  system  of  India  consists  of  the 
following  :— 

(1.)  The  Brahmaputra,  This  rises  in  Tibet,  flows 
due  east,  under  the  name  of  the  Tsanpu,  skirting  the 
Himalayas,  then  west,  and  south-west,  and  south, 
through  Assam  and  Eastern  Bengal;  where,  near 
Dacca,  it  is  joined  by  many  streams,  and  takes  the 
name  of  Megna.  Then,  joining  the  Ganges,  and  many 
smaller  rivers,  it  rushes  with  a  mighty  tide  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal. 

(2.)  The  Ganges  and  its  tributaries.  The  various 
streams  that  form  the  OangeSy  and  its  great  branch,  the 
Jamna,  rise  beyond  the  Himalayas.  These  unite  at 
AUdhdhdd,  to  which  place  steamers  ascend. 

The  Bh^giratt  and  Alcananda,  which  rise  in  Garhw41,  unite  at 
DSv(ipraydga,  and  form  the  Ganges. 

Tributaries  of  the  Ganges : — 

a.  On  the  north : — 1,  the  K  Bhagirati ;  2,  the  Ram 
Ganga;  3,  the  Tista;  4,  the  Gumti;  5,  the  Gogra;  6, 
the  Gunduk  (or  8dlagrdmi) ;  7,  the  Kosi. 
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The  Raptt  is  a  tributary  of  the  Gogrd, 

h.  On  the  south  :— 1,  the  Sone ;  2,  the  Hiigli  ;  3,  the 
Damiida ;  4,  the  Kusi. 

The  HiigM  is  the  name  given  to  the  S.  Bhagirati  after 
it  is  increased  by  some  smaller  streams. 

Tributaries  of  the  Jamna : — 

On  the  south :— 1,  the  Chambal  (§  36)  ;  2,  the  Sind  ; 
3,  the  Betwa ;  4,  the  Ken ;  and  5,  the  Tons. 

The  Banas  is  a  tributary  of  the  Chambal,  as  are  the 
Parbati,  the  Kali  Sind,  and  the  Sipra. 

(3.)  The  Indies  and  its  tributaries.  The  Indus  rises 
in  Tibet  in  the  E[ailasa,  or  northern  range  of  the  Hima- 
layas, near  the  sources  of  the  Satlaj,  and  not  far  from 
those  of  the  Ganges.  It  flows  north-west,  skirting 
Kashmir ;  then  enters  the  Pan  jab  to  the  east  of  the 
Mahaban  peak ;  and  so  through  Sind  into  the  Arabian 
Sea. 

Tributaries: — 


«M 
O    p 
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1,  the  Kabul. 
'2,  the  Jlulam 
(Hydaspes) ; 

3,  the  Chinab 
(Acesines)  ; 

4,  the  Ravi 
(Hydraotes)  ; 

5,  the  Bias 
(Hyphasis' 

6,  the  Satlaj. 


which  unite  at  Trimu  Ghat ; 
which  unite  at  Ahmedpur ; 


lis);  y 

aj.  ; 


I 


=Ghara. 


All  these  join. 


(4.)  The  Narhaddah  (Narmada=fio/Jener)  rises  in 
Gondwana  near  the  Son,  at  OomerkantaJc,  flows  from 
east  to  west,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  great  division 
between  Hindustan  and  the  Dakhan. 

(5.)  The  Tdpti  rises  in  Gondwana,  and  flows  nearly 
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The  Jazxma,  cr 
Jumna. 


The  Indus  and 
its  branches. 


Tributaries  of 
the  Indus. 


[Comp  ch.  xi.] 


The  Narbaddah. 
[Nerbudda.] 


The  Tapti. 


4 


Northern 
Piima. 

The  Mah&nadi. 


I 


'    TheOodATarl. 


Tributaries  of 
the  Ood&varl. 
(Ch.  V.  §  2.) 


The  Kishtna. 

(Krish)ia= 

black.)' 


Tributaries  of 
the  Krishna. 
(Ch.  xii.  §  i.) 


rBhadra=edn;eZ- 

tent.l 

(Ch.  V.  §  15.) 


(Ch.  V.  §  2.) 
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4,  the  Pain-Ganga ;         ") 

5,  the  Northern  Warda;  ) 

6,  and  the  Indravati. 


east  to  the  sea  near  S^rat.  The  Northern  Puma  is  its 
only  tributary  of  importance. 

(6.)  The  Mahdnadi (= great  river)  rises  inGondwana ; 
and  after  a  winding  course  of  550  miles,  flows,  by  many 
mouths,  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  near  Kattack. 

Its  only  important  tributary  is  the  Tel. 

(7.)  The  Goddvari  rises  in  the  Western  Ghats,  at 
Tnmbak  near  Nasik  (about  53  miles  from  the  Indian 
Ocean),  and  runs  across  the  peninsula,  in  a  generally 
south-east  direction,  to  lUjamandri  and  Coringa. 

Its  tributaries  are : — 

1,  the  Wain-Gung& ; 

2,  the  Manjira ; 

3,  the  Southern  Purna ; 

^Wain=Yana,  an  arrow=the  arrow  Gkuiges.) 

NoTXk — TbB  D^ldhsa  is  a  small  tributary,  on  whidi  stands  Atxmng&b&d. 

(8.)  The  Krishna  [KisTitna']  rises  at  Mahabaleshwar, 
near  Satdrd,  and  flows  across  the  peninsula  to  near 
Masulipatam. 

It  is  800  miles  long. 

Its  tributaries  are : — 

On  the  north, 

1,  the  Bluma ;    ") 

2,  the  Sina  ;       ) 

3,  the  Musi ;    (Haider- 

abad  is  on  it.) 

4,  and  the  Nima. 

(Ch.  V.  §  2.) 


On  the  south, 

1,  the  Gutpurba  ;      ") 

2,  the  Malapurba ;    ) 

3,  the  Tunga ;  1  =  Tum- 
4,'theBhadra; )  1  bhadra. 

5,  the  S.  Warda,  ) 

6,  and  the  Hugri. 


Note.— 1.  Bhima= terrible.  It  rises  about  40  miles  N.  of  l^toaa,  and  passes 
within  15  miles  of  it. 

2.  The  Sina  rises  20  miles  W.N.W.  from  Ahmednagar,  and  falls  into  the 
Bhima. 

3.  There  are  two  small  rivers  called  the  Mdta  and  the  MtQ&,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  which  stands  F£ina.  These  streams  after  their  union  fall  into  the 
Bhima. 

4.  The  YSna  rises  near  the  Krishna,  and  joins  it  near  Satara. 
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(9.)  The  Penndr  rises  near  Namdid/rdgy  in  Mys6r, 
north  to  Guti,  then  east;  divides  the  Northern  and 
Central  Camatie;  and  falls  into  the  Baj  of  Bengal, 
near  Nellor. 

(10.)  The  FdloAr  rises  near  the  Pennar ;  flows  through 
Mysor,  and  the  Central  Camatie,  past  Arcot  into  the 
sea,  near  Sadras. 

(11.)  The  Cdv&d  {Chaberis)  rises  in  K^g,  flows 
through  Mjsor,  forms  an  island  on  which  stands 
Seringapatam,  divides  Coimbator  from  Salem ;  at 
Carur,  turns  east,  forms  the  island  of  Snrangam,  near 
Trichinopoly ;  thence  is  divided  into  two  branches,  of 
which  the  northern  is  called  the  Colleroon,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Devikota ;  while  the  other  splits  into 
many  little  streams,  reaching  the  sea  at  Negapatam 
and  Tranquebar. 

The  Bhavani  (Bowani),  which  rises  in  the  Nilagiris, 
is  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Caveri.  The  Moyar 
again  is  an  affluent  of  the  Bhavani. 

(12.)  Lesser  rivers  are — 

(a.)  The  Luni  rises  near  Ajmir,  and  falls  into  the 
Rann  of  Katch.     This  is  a  salt  river. 

(6.)  The  Banas  rises  in  the  Aravulli  hills,  and  falls 
into  the  Bann  of  Katch. 

(c.)  The  Mdi  rises  in  Malwah,  near  Mandu,  and  falls 
into  the  Q-ulf  of  Cambay. 

(cZ.)  The  Vaigai  rises  in  the  Western  G-hats,  and 
flows  past  Madtin'a  into  the  Gulf  of  Manar  near 
Ramnad. 

(e.)  The  Td/mharapurnt  rises  in  the  Western  Ghats, 
and  flows  past  Palamcottah. 

(/).  The  Pundr  (or  S.  Pennar)  rises  among  the  Nan- 
didrup^  hills,  in  Mysor,  and  flows  into  the  sea  at 
Cuddalor. 

(g,)  The  G^ndigaTna,  which  rises  in  the  ceded  dis- 
tricts, and  divides  the  N.  Camatie  from  the  N.  Circars. 
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TlieFeiinAr. 
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The  CivfirL 
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Cauvery.) 


pSioUidam.] 
(Ch.  xii.  §  1.) 


TheL^hil. 


The  Banas 
(eastern). 

The  Mai. 
(Ch.  V.  §  91.) 

The  Vaigai. 


The  Tamhaia- 
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TheGtmdi- 
gama. 
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The  SabmuiUcA. 
[SuvamarekM 
= streak  of  gold."] 

The  Br&hmanl. 


TheBytnrnl. 
[or  Baiterani.] 


B&jpiit&u. 


Imperialposses- 
sions  in  K&jp(i- 
tana. 


(Ch.  T.  §  153.) 
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Saiidy, 
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(Ji,)  The  8abmv/nka  rises  in  Bih&r,  and  flows  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  near  Balas6re. 

(t.)  The  Brdhnuini  (or  Bahmini)  flows  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  near  the  Mahanadi. 

(J,)  The  Bytumi  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  near 
Pt.  Palmyras. 

§  35*  As  certain  parts  of  India  will  not  come  pro- 
minently and  separately  before  us  in  the  history,  we 
give  here  a  general  sketch  of  their  history,  and  geo- 
graphy for  reference. 

These  are— (1)  RajpAt&na,  (2)  Ceylon,  (3)  The  lesser 
islands  on  the  Indian  coast. 

§  36.  Bdjjp^tdna.     (See  Intro.  I.  §  13.) 

A.  This  immense  district  is  divided  into  twenty  pro- 
vinces or  states.^ 

Of  these  (1)  AjmIb  and  (2)  Maibwabba  are  imperial 
possessions. 

Eighteen  are  separate  and  independent  states,  under 
British  protection. 

They  are — 

I.  Eajpiit  principalities : 


Divisions  (A 
B4jpiit&na. 


1.  M^war  or  Oudip^br,  (Ch. 

iii.  §  6) ; 

2.  Jeypiir; 

3.  Marwar  or  J6dhpAr ; 

4.  Bundi,  (Ch.  v.  §  136)  ; 

5.  Bikanir ; 

6.  Kota; 

7.  Kerowli; 

8.  Kishnagar; 

n.  Jat  principalities : 

16.  Bhartpiir,  (Ch.  v.  § 
137); 


9.  Jeisalmir; 

10.  XJlwar     (MachSri     or 

Mewdi). 

11.  Sir6hi ;  (In  the  S.W.) 

12.  Dungarpiir; 

13.  Banswara; 

14.  Pratdbghar; 

15.  and  Jhallawar. 


17.  andDholapftrorGl6hud. 
(Ch.  V.  §  137.) 
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TTT.  Muhammadan  principality : 

18.  Tonk  (or  Tank.)     (Oh.  y.  §  153.) 

Bundi,  K6ta,  and  Jhallawar  form  the  old  district  of 
HardoU. 

B.  Eajputana  is  an  irregular  pentagon,  bounded  on 
the  north  and  north-east  bj  Bhawalpur,  Hariana,  Gur- 
gaon,  Muttra,  and  Agra ;  east  by  Sindia's  territory ; 
south  by  Holkar*s  dominions,  the  Mahi  Kanta,  the 
Eewa  K^nta,  Palanpur,  and  G-ujarat;  and  west  by 
Sind. 

c.  The  hills  are — 

(a)  The  Ardvalli  chain,  running  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  dividing  the  province  into  two  portions. 
This  is  the  water- shed.  The  highest  peak  is  Mount 
Abu,  which  is  5,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Here  is  an  asylum  for  soldiers'  children,  founded  by 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  in  1854,  when  he  was 
agent  to  the  Governor- General  in  this  province.  In 
these  hills  the  wild  tribes  of  Bluls  and  Grassias,  who 
live  by  plunder,  have  their  home. 

(6.)  There  are  also  sandstone  hills  in  various  parts 
of  Rajputana.     On  one  of  these  stands  J6dhj>ur, 

(c.)  The  Mokhundra  range,  the  pass  through  which 
was  rendered  memorable  by  Monson^s  retreat  (Oh.  v. 
§  137.)     It  is  in  Haraoti. 

D.  a.  The  river  Chambal  rises  between  Mandu  and 
Mhow,  enters  R.  at  Hingluzghur,  separates  Bundi  from 
Kota,  and  leaves  Jeypur,  Kerowli,  and  Dholapur  on  the 
west,  while  Sindia's  dominions  skirt  its  eastern  bank. 
It  falls  into  the  Jamna. 

Its  tributaries  are — ^the  (1)  KaH  Sind  (Ahu,  Newaj), 
(2)  Parbatti,  (3)  Banas  (western). 

h.  The  Bamganga,  with  its  tributary  the  Gambhir. 
This  springs  from  the  hills  near  Jeypur,  and  flows 
through  Bhartpur  into  the  Jamna. 

c.  The  Dhund  rises  in  Jeypur. 
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Tonk. 

To  the  N.E.  of 
Malwi. 

Boundaries. 

(These  are  the 
old  names  for 
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lying  to  the  S. 
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§33. 
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Chambal. 
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§34. 


Tributaries  of 
the  Chambal. 


The  Dh{lnd. 
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TheLiini. 
Lakes. 


Ceylon. 


History  of 
Ceylon. 

(Cli.  vii.  §  4.) 


(Ch.  i.  §  U.) 


Towns  in 
Ceylon. 


INTRODUCTION. 


BAdtltAaa.   Ocgrlmi. 


d.  The  Luiu.  This  is  a  salt  river,  issues  from  the 
AjiBir  lake,  and  falls  into  the  !Bann  of  Katch. 

B.  Splendid  artificial  lakes  are  found  in  this  district. 
The  finest  are  at  Rajnagar,  Sambhnr,  and  Deybur. 

F.  The  districts  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the 
AraTulli  hills  are  mostly  desert,  with  a  few  interspersed 
fertile  spots.  The  eastern  and  central  portions  are 
more  level,  more  fertile,  and,  consequently,  m.ore 
populous. 


§  37.  (2.)  Cbtlon  is  a  large  island  about  150  miles 
from  Cape  Comorin. 

Erom  Point  Pedro  (9°  46'  north)  to  Dondra  head  ' 
(5°  66'  north)  is  about  270  miles.  Its  average  breadth 
is  about  100  miles.  The  highest  peak  of  its  inland 
mountains  is  600  feet.  It  was  originally  under  various 
chieftains,  who  were  all  subdued  by  the  king  of  Candy  ; 
was  then  conquered  by  the  Dutch  (a.d.  1603-1656) ;  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1796.  The  latter 
conquered  the  whole  island  in  1819.  Its  proper  name 
is  Singhdla,  from  whence  Ceylon.  Its  Sanskrit  name  is 
Lanhd.  The  Arabs  call  it  Serendib  (=Singhala-dwipa). 
The  ancient  Romans  knew  it  by  the  name  of  Tapro- 
lane  (=Dwipa-Ravana,  Ravana's  island).  Rava^a 
(ch.  i.  §  6)  seems  to  have  governed  not  only  Ceylon, 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  Southern  India.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  island  are  SingJicdese,  who  speak  a 
dialect  of  Pali  allied  to  ancient  Sanskrit ;  Tamilians 
from  the  Continent;  Indo-Portuguese,  and  English. 
The  Singhalese  are  mostly  Buddhists. 

Viiaya  (Wijeya),  who  led  a  colony  of  settlers  from  lHaga^lia  toCeiylon 
(perhaps)  in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  is  aaid  to  have  married  the  daughteivof 
the  Paj.idyan  Jcing  of  Madura.    Ch.  iv.  §  6. 

Its   chief  towns  are  Jaffna,  Colombo,  Trincomalee, 
Point-de-Galle,  and  Candy.     It  is  a  Crown  colony. 


GENERAL  GEOOBAPHY  OF  INDIA. 

ZslaBAs  ooxmeoted  wltli  India. 

§  38.  The  other  lesser  islands,  connected  more  or 
less  with  India,  are — 

A.  The  Andanmna  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  of  which 
there  are  two,  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Andaman, 
The  inhabitants  ai*e  very  degraded.  These  islands  are 
used  now  as  a  penal  settlement.  Port  Blair  is  the  chief 
settlement.  Port  Comwallis  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Great  Andaman.  Barren  Island  is  50  miles  east  of  the 
Great  Andaman. 

B.  The  Nicobdr  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  are  a 
group  to  the  south  of  the  former,  whose  inhabitants 
are  very  eavage.  A  valuable  species  of  cocoa-nut  is 
brought  from  them. 

c.  The  La^cadivea  (=100,000  islets),  in  the  Arabian 
Sea,  about  75  miles  from  the  coast  of  Malabar,  were 
discovered  by  De  Gama  in  his  first  voyage.  The  inha- 
bitants are  Moplas.  Coir  (the  cocoa-nut  fibre)  is 
exported  from  them  to  Cochin.  These  islands  are  now 
British  territory  ;  they  belonged  to  the  Bibi  of  Can- 
nanib:,  and  were  annexed  in  1808. 

D.  The  Maldives  (= Malaya  Islands),  in  the  Arabian 
Sea,  about  1,200  in  number,  divided  into  seventeen 
clusters  called  AttoUons,  are  inhabited  by  Arab  colo- 
nists, whose  chief  calls  himself  Sultan.  These  people 
speak  Hindustani. 
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Lesser  islands 
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The  An  damans. 


Bazren  Island. 


The  Nicob&rs. 


The  Laccadives. 


The  Maldives. 
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INTBOBUCTION. 


Sumnuury  of  tlM  Work. 


INTRODUCTION. 


PAET  m.— AERANGEMENT  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

§  39.  The  student  of  Indian  history  and  geography 
may  profitably  begin  by  taking  a  general  survey  of  the 
present  political  divisions  and  physical  geography  of 
the  field  which  he  is  afterwards  to  examine  more 
minutely.  The  introductory  chapter  enables  hJTn  to 
do  this.    He  will  then  no'tice — 

EiESTLT,  What  has  been  stated  with  rega/rd  to  ancient 
India. 

This  includes  all  that  demands  our  attention  before 
the  time  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  a.d.  1,000. 

In  this  division  of  the  subject  must  be  considered — 

i.  Hindu  legends  and  traditions.  To  this  may  be 
added  all  that  can  be  gleaned  from  purely  Hindu 
sources. 

ii.  Information  gatuered  from  European  sources. 

The  student  will  examine — 

Secondly,  The  history  of  India  from  the  earliest  ap- 
pearance of  the  Muhammadans  therein,  to  the  (so- 
called)  first  (second)  battle  of  Fdnipat,  a.d.  1526. 

This  includes  notices  of — 

i.  Muhammadans  before  the  Ghaznivides.    a.d.  711- 

977. 


AEEANOEMENT  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

Contents  of  Um  Hlstoory. 

.  The  Ghazidvides.    a.d.  977-1162. 

L.  The  Lahor  Muhammadans,  and  especially  Mu- 

mad  of  Ghor,  whose  slaves  founded  the  empire  of 

)h  Delhi  became  the  capital. 

.  The  Muhammadan  power  in  Delhi,  from  Xatb- 

lin  to  Ibrahim  L6di. 


lie  next  grand  diyision  i 

BDiiY,  The  history  of  the  Mogul  Empire  from  a.d. 
1526,  the  (fi/rst)  hoMle  of  Pdnipat,  to  the  death  of  the 
last  Mogul  Em^peror^  Muhammad  Bahdda/r^  a.d. 
1869. 

be  student  must  consider— 

itTHiiT,  The  history  of  the  BaTchan;  and  especially 
the  rise,  reoohitions,  sub-divisions,  a/nd  struggles  of 
{he  Muhamimadan  powers  in  the  BaJchan,  from  a.d. 
1294,  the  invasion  of  Allah-ud-dm  Khitji,  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

Te  come  to— 

FHiiT,  The  history  of  the  MahraUas,  from  the  hirth 
of  Sivaji,  A.D.  1627,  to  the  present  time, 

i  will  now  be  expedient  to  turn  to— 

THLT,  The  Portuguese  in  the  East,  from  a.d.  1498, 
when  VascO'de-Gama  landed  in  Calicut,  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

f  lesser  importance  are — 

ENTHLT,  The  other  European  Companies  who  strove 
to  obtain  a  share  in  the  Eastern  trade,  to  a.d.  1744. 

his  prepares  us  for — 

HTHLY,  The  rivalries  and  wars  of  the  French  and 
English  East  India  Companies,  terminated  by  the 
surrender  of  Pondicherry  to  the  English,  a.d.  1761, 


C3Lii. 


Gh.iiL 


Gh.iT. 


Ch.r. 


CIlvL 


Ch-Tii. 


Cli.Tiii, 
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Gh.fx* 


Gh.z. 


Ch.lL 


Gh.zii» 


UNTBODUCTKm. 


Itfttta'sbv  wtnBm,iM» 


.1 


The  studentmust  then  torn  to— 

Ninthly,  The  fovaidaiion  of  BrUieh  power  m  Bmigdl, 
the  events  of  1765,  and  the  irderwd  to  tka  ajj^poM- 
ment  of  Ikejirst  Qovemor'Qmeral. 

This  leads  to — 

Tenthly,  The  Chvemors^Gmyvral  of  BfUi$h  "India, 'from 
Warren  SasUnge,  177^  to  thepreientiim^ 

A  sepGbmte  chapter  must  be  giren  to^— 
EiiBVENTHiiY,  The  history  of  the  Panjdb  ; 

And  to^ 

Twelfthly,  The  hdstory  of  Mysor. 

Note. — ^In  tbese  twehre  dhaptors  the  «tii!dtnt'fl  atten^km  will 
be  diieoted  to  foor  points : — 

(1.)  HisTOBicAL  FACTS,  wluoh  must  be  distinctlj  mastered,  and 
the  Btndent  mnst  accustom  himself  to  re-state  them  in  his  own 
language.    Compare  the  Chronological  Index. 

(2.)  Persons.  The  stadent  mnst  not  pass  oy«r  any  person  of 
historical  importance,  without  obtaining  a  fair  yiew  (d  his  entire 
history.    Here  the  Biographical  index  will  afford  help. 

(8.)  Places.  These  must  be  looked  for  on  i^e  map,  and  the 
foot-notes  studied.    The  Geographical  index  must  be  referred  to. 

(4.)  Cqntbmpobaby  jbvxnts.  No  matter  of  Indian  history  is 
thoroughly  known  tiU  it  is  inseparably  connected  jn.tibe  mind 
with  its  corresponding  event  in  European  history. 


ANCIENT  INDIA. 


Btndtl  iBgwmdM  »-«^  tmdltloajia 


CEAFTEB  L 


ANCIENT    INDIA. 


iC  THE  BAEMBST  TIMES  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF 
^UTHBNTIO  OONTINUOaS  INDIAN  HIBTOEY  AT 
mK  BISB  OF  THE  GHAZNlVIDBS. 


FAET  I.  HiNDt  Legends  and  Tbaditzons. 

1.  It  has  been  said  that,  in  the  history  of  India  no 
of  a  public  event  can  be  fixed  before  Alexander,  b.c. 

and  no  connected  relation  of  the  national  transac- 
I  can  be  attempted  until  after  the  Muhammadan 
uest,  1000-1024  a.d. 

ancient  name  of  India  is  B^  -^  ■ata-VarghatsthB  distriot  of  Bhaiata. 
Ktter  was  apparently  liag  of  Hiudfiist&n,  in  a  pze-historio  age. 

2.  The  most  ancient  Hindu  books  are  the  VSdas, 
ien  in  the  sacred  language  of  the  Hindiis,  the  San- 
,  and  supposed  to  have  been  arranged  in  their  present 
I  about  1400  years  b.c. 

le  Yedic  system  of  religion,  consisting  mainly  of  the 
hip  of  the  personified  elements,  is  now  entirely 
lete  in  India.     [See  Gen.  Index  :  Y^da.] 
le  Sanskrit  is  the  most  copious  and  re&ied  of  all 
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Ths  twl«»4)om. 


Camman  oririn 


Ary^^iuibU 


ANCIENT  INDIA. 


langitages ;  and  contains  a  vast  store  of  intereBtm; 
valuable  literature,  proving  that  the  ancient  H 
were  not  inferior  even  to  the  Qreeks  in  mental  po< 

§  3.  ^e  nest  work  of  consequence  is  the  Insti 
of  Manu,  the  Hindfi  lawgiver,  with  which  the  eti 
should  make  himself  acquainted.  He  gives  an  ac 
of  the  condition  of  Hindfl  society  at  the  time  he  i 
which  is  variously  stated,  from  b.c.  900  to  b.o. 
But  the  materials  are  older  than  the  work  itself ;  t 
Tnaj  be  supposed  to  represent  mainly  the  state  of  t 
in  India  (i.e.  in  the  N.W.  Provinces  and  the  Ru 
ten  centuries  before  the  Christian  (era. 

§  4.  In  connection  with  Manu  m^  be  noted — 

(1.)  The  division  of  the  ancient  Hindis  into  the 
caitea  of  Brahmaois,  Ksbatryas,  Taisyas,  and  8fl 
or  the  »ac&rdotal,  the  militart/,  the  industrial,  am 
servile  classes. 

(2.)  The  three  first  classes  are  called  "  twi«e-b 
(a  titie  given  to  all  who  have  been  invested  vritl 
sacred  thread),  and  were  evidently  conquerors 
Central  Asia,  while  the  Sadras  were,  it  would  app 
conquered  race. 

(3.)  The  proved  philological  fact  of  the  common  ( 
of  the  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Slai 
and  Keltic  languages  seems  to  show  that  the  anc( 
of  the  various  tribes  of  men,  who  use  dialects  beloi 
to  this  great  family  of  languages,  have  spread  a1 
from  some  central  home,  whence  the  twice-born  i 
their  way  as  immigrant  conquerors  into  Hindfi 
This  ancient  people  called  themselves  Astab. 
original  inhabitants  were,  for  the  most  part,  driven 
the  mountains,  where  they  now  dwell.  By  their 
querors  these  were  called  Dastus,  or  ghwee. 

(4.)  This  ancient   system   of  caste  has  been  i 


ANCIENT  INDIA. 


OastM.    The  Rindtl  Koly  Land. 


changed.    There  are  more  than  150  different  castes  in 
India  at  this  time,  with  innumerable  subdivisions. 

Of  the  ancient  castes  the  Brd.hinans,  perhaps,  alone  remain ; 
and  they  have  departed  in  many  essential  respects  from  the  roles 
and  practices  of  their  forefathers.  They  seem  to  have  acquired 
their  power  over  the  minds  of  the  other  Hind^ls  by  slow  degrees, 
making  nse  of  their  opportunities  as  the  teachers  and  priests  of 
iheir  religion. 

(5.)  The  religion  of  Manuis  mainly  Vedic,  and  essen- 
tiallj  different  from  modem  Hinduism ;  in  this,  and  in 
every  other  respect,  the  Hindus  having  deteriorated 
since  the  days  of  Manu. 

(6.)  In  one  particular  the  Hind&  social  system  has 
been  little  altered  since  the  days  of  Manu.  The  village 
communities,  forming  little  republics,  stiU  exist,  and 
manage  their  own  affairs  as  far  as  they  are  permitted; 
having  rude  municipal  institutions,  effectual  for  the 
poroses  of  government  and  protection. 

Ijiese  townships  are  under  ^ea(2me9^,  who  are  supposed 
to  possess  the  confidence  of  both  the  Government  and 
the  people ;  and  who  hold  a  portion  of  land  from  the 
Goyemment,  while  they  also  receive  fees  from  the 
people. 

Besides  the  headman  there  are  an  accountant,  a 
watchman,  a  money-changer,  a  smith,  a  barber,  and 
other  functionmes,  who  receive  payment  from  the 
Village  revenues. 

§  5.  The  first  notice  we  have  of  the  Hindus  in  Hin- 
d^t&n  is  in  a  passage  of  Manu,  in  which  two  tracts  of 
country,  called  Brahmdvarta  and  BraJmux/rahidesa,  are 
spoken  of  as  the  early  residences  of  the  people. 

The  Brahmd/varta  is  the  tract  between  the  Saraswati 
and  Caggar  (or  Drishadvatt)  rivers,  about  100  miles  to 
the  N.W.  of  Delhi.  Here  the  Aryans  were  settled 
probably  before  1600  b.c.  The  Brahmarshidesa  is  the 
country  to  the  east  of  this,  up  to  the  Jamna,  with  all  to 
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between  1400  and  IdOO  b.o.  The  great  battle  was  fought 
odshwar,  30  miles  west  of  Delhi.  The  Sanskrit  name  for 
use  of  battle  is  Kubukshbtra  (the  field  of  the  Knms.) 

>]ain  between  the  Saraswati  and  the  Jamna  where  are  Tiriiri,  Naddn, 
war,  and  P&nipat,  has  been  the  scene  of  many  of  the  decisive  battles 

toocessors  of  the  P&ndiis  seem  to  have  reigned  in  Delhi,  the  ancient 
f  which  was  Indraprash^.  Twenty-nine  of  these  are  mentiOBed  in 
xy  histories.    [See  Gen.  Index  :  MahIbhIbata.] 

I;  In  the  Mah&  Bharata  mention  is  made  of  the 
of  Magadha,  or  Bihar. 
was  tiie  head  of  many  chieftains. 

8aM,-dSva  was  king  at  the  time  of  the  Mah4  Bhftrata  war. 
The  thirty-fifth  in  snocesdon  from  him  was  Ajllta-Satni, 
anrdered  his  father,  Bimbas4ra,  and  in  whose  reign  flonr- 
S&kya  Mnni,  or  Gdtama,  the  founder  of  Bnddhism,  the 
ndelj  extended  religion  in  the  world.  His  death  probably 
laoe  in  b.c.  543. 
The  sixth  king  from  Ajita-Satm  waa  Nhnda,  of  the  NAga 

7- 

iSBM  NdgacK  TalwkalEosserpaat,  was  girtni'  to 4^  tribe  from  which 
the  kings  of  this  dynasty,  be^nse  a  serpent  was  their  national 
. ;  perhaps  also  an  object  of  their  worship^  They  were  Seythians^ 
x>  the  Scandinavians,  and  perhaps  watered  India  in  th»  seveatli 

,  B.C. 

The  ninth  from  Nanda  was  Chcmd/ragv/ptaf  called  Sandra- 

by  the  Greeks.     (§  20.)     He  was  the  fonnder  of  what  is 

the  Mav/ryan  dynasty. 

The  third  from  Chandragapta  was  the  famons  patron  of 

ism,  As6ka  (b.c.    260-220),    who   assumed   the   name  of 

iiB\  (=  beloved  of  the  gods).     Edicts  of  his  favouring  Bnd- 

have  been  found  sculptured  on  rocks  in  Gattaok,  Gujar&t, 

Bewhere. 

lost  celebrated  of  these  are — (1)  At  Qimar,  near  JfJusaghar ;  (2)  At 
Ur-Giri,  near  Peshawar;  (3)  At  Dhaulif  in  Orissa;  and  ^)  On  La^hs 
rs  at  Delhi  and  Allahabad, 
taddhist  tope  (st^pa)  or  shrine  at  SdncM  was  commenced  in  b.c.  255. 

ier  these  kings,  Magadha  rose  to  great  eminence. 
did  roads  ran  across  the  country  from  Palibothra 
ably  on  the  site  of,  or  not  far  from,  the  modem 
.)  to  the  Indus  and  to  Broach..  Maritime  ex- 
ons  introduced  the  Hindu  religion  into  Java  in 
5. 


B.0. 1400  to  1800. 
[Oontenipota> 

rieS:  BBLUB, 
TBOS,  PBLOPS.] 


BahAr  [3ihlr]. 


SahA^TK 

The  origin  of 
Buddhism. 

(Comp.  §  11.) 
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Aboat  400  B.O. 
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315  B.C. 
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B.C.  260-220. 
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TheAgnftoIaa. 

ThePrimaxM. 
(^Fuan.) 


Th«B3ndf^ 
xeligions. 


The  three  great 
diyinities. 


Demi-goda. 


Demonic 


§  9.  The  8Bra  of  VikrainftditTa,  King  of  Oajein  in 
M41wah,  is  B.C.  57 ;  and  that  of  S&liv&hana,  whose 
capital  was    Paithun   on   the    God&vari,  is  a.d.   78. 

(§  23.) 

The  former  is  current  in  Hind^tan,  and  the  latter  in 
the  Dakhan. 

The  Hindil  legpends  tells  ns  that,  aboat  two  oentnries  before 
the  Christian  aora,  a  race  called  the  Agnikvlus  (  =  the  genera- 
tion of  fire)  arose  to  fight  against  the  Buddhists.  Of  these 
the  Pr&maras  were  the  chief.  Thej  propagated  Hindiiism  far 
and  wide.  The  Buddhists  retreated  to  Ceylon.  From  the 
PrAmara  (contracted  to  Paar)  sprang  VikramAditya.  There 
have  been  several  king^  of  this  name. 

§  10.  The  present  Hindil  religion,  or  the  aggregate  of 
the  religions  which  go  under  the  name  of  Hindfdam, 
mainly  sprang  from  the  Puranas  and  other  poetical 
works  we  have  mentioned. 

Three  gods,  Brahma  the  Creator,  Siva  the  destroyer, 
and  Vishnu  the  preserver,  are  acknowledged,  though 
the  worship  of  Brahma  is  almost  unknown. 

Deified  heroes,  such  as  Kama  and  Krishna,  are  wor- 
shipped as  incarnations  of  Vishnu.  The  wives,  con- 
cubines, attendants,  children,  and  even  vehicles  of  these 
gods  and  demi-gods  are  worshipped.  Thus  333,000,000 
of  beings  are  included  in  the  Hindu  Pantheon. 

Demon  worship,  the  remains  of  the  Scythic  religion  of  the  aborigines, 
still  prevails  very  extensively,  and  has  even  inv^ed  the  Br&hmanicai 
systems.  It  seems  almost  certain,  indeed,  that  Siva,  and  his  wife  (so  much 
worshipi)ed  under  the  names  of  K&li,  Durgd,  and  Bhavani),  are  Scythio 


Baddhisnu 
§8. 


intruders  into  the  Hindi!  system.    Thev  are  not  Aryan. 
The  worship  of  Siva,  under  the  form  of  the  Linga,  is  very  ancient.    In  its 
I  origin  and  ceremonies  it  is  free  from  indecencies :  and  probably  originated 
in  the  worship  of  hills  and  rocks.  *  *-  *      -o 

The  religions  of  the  Buddhists  and  Jains  have  been 
at  times  extensively  prevalent  in  India. 

T+  M^*  ?^*^^*»»»  originated  in  S.  Bahar  at  Gaya  (Gya). 
Its  tounder  was  SdJcya  Muni,  or  G6tama,  who  died  543 
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Et  rejected  Brahmaoiisin  and  caste,  and  in  the 
af  Asoka  (§8)  was  triumphant  throughout  Hin- 
i.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists  are  called 
ii-piTAKA  (=^  three  caskets).  It  spread  into  Ceylon 
the  end  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  afterwards 
ibet  and  China.  (a.d.  65.)  It  was  the  preyailing 
•n  in  Benares  until  the  eleventh  century.  The 
lans  after  a  long  struggle  succeeded  in  expelling 
n  India  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
reatest  opponent  in  the  Dakhan  was  8anka/ra 
/a,  who  flourished  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century 
The  magnificent  cave  temples  evacuated  by  the 
lists  were  afterwards  in  many  cases,  as  at  EUora, 
possession  of  by  the  Brahmans  and  filled  with 
ares  of  their  own. 

ism  is  i>racticall7  a  system  of  Afheimi  and  NihUimn,  The  Nindna 
I  the  Buddhist  aspires  is  absolute  nothing. 

a  Achdrya'B  history  is  involved  in  mystery.  He  was  a  wandering 
involved  in  endless  controversies,  and  apparently  an  scLScno.  He 
led  a  convent  at  Sringagrri,  in  the  north  of  Sffprsor,  visited  K&shmtr, 
.  at  Kedam&th  in  the  Him&layas.    Many  writings  axe  ascribed  to 


J,  The  Jain  system  is  midway  between  the  pseudo- 
lal  Buddhism  and  the  grossly  material  Brah- 
m.  The  Jains  retain  caste,  and  acknowledge  the 
Hindu  Pantheon,  but  regard  certain  saints 
by-four  in  number),  called  Tirthankdras  (= those 
y  ascetic  jp'actices  have  crossed  the  ocean  of  human 
ace),  as  superior  to  the  gods. 

lese  Paeswanath  was  the  twenty-third,  and  MahavIra 
'■enty-fourth.  The  date  of  the  latter  is  probably  not 
r  to  A.D.  1100. 

9  system  originated  about  600  a.d.,  and  declined 
1200  A.D.  It  chiefly  prevailed  in  the  South  and  in 
at.  Jains  abound  still  in  Gujarat  and  in  Kanara. 
have  always  been  a  learned  people.  Tamil  litera- 
wes  to  them  some  of  its  finest  compositions.   Jain 


B.C.  249. 

[The  great 
council  that  es- 
tablished t>he 
Buddhist  canon 
where  A.  pre- 
sided.   Comp. 
Cont^idme  the 
Great  at  the 
Council  of  Nxce.2 


Sankara 
Acharya. 

PThe  prophet 
X>aniei. 


B.C.  555.] 


Sankara. 


The  Jains. 


The  Jain  saints. 
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Epioa. 


PorAoaa. 
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TndiHiTi  Bramaji ;  and  the  PnzAiuui. 


authors  were  the  real  refiners  of  that  exquisite  language. 
They  were  much  persecuted  in  Madura,  and  nnally 
rooted  out  from  there  by  Kuna  Pdndiyon,  their  leadidrs 
being  impaled,  probably  in  the  eleventh  century. 

§  13.  The  chief  Sanskrit  works  have  been  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  sections.  There  are,  however,  in- 
numerable important  compositions  extant  in  Sanskrit 
in  almost  every  department  of  literature,  especially 
excelling  in  whatever  can  be  evolved  by  contem- 
plation. 

Indian  civilisation  was  very  ancient,  and  of  a  high 
order. 

If  we  accept  the  pictores  of  ancient  ffindd  manners  contained  in  the  oMeat 
Sanskrit  poems,  we  shall  conclude  that  the  old  Hindis  were,  in  lMUI>ita  and 
feelini^,  not  unlike  Homer's  Greeks.  The  use  of  animal  food  and  of  intooi' 
eating  liquors  was  allowed.  Folyg^amv  imd  poljrandry  existed.  dmmhMng 
was  a  most  prevalent  vice.  Notl^ng,  however,  can  surpass  Uie  refinaoMui 
and  chivalrous  feeling  exhibited  in  Kilid Asa's  exquisite  compoaitlons. 

The  Sanskrit  dramas  still  existing  are  about  sixty. 
Of  these  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Sakuntalft  of 
Kalid&sa  (the  Hindii  Virgil),  who  probably  lived  in  the 
fifth  century.  (A.D.) 

Kilidd^sa  is  Bometimefl  said  to  have  flourished  at*  tha  ooiut 
of  YikramAditya  (b.c.  57),  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  niae 
gems  of  his  court. 

The  great  epics  are  the  B^&ya^a  and  the  Mahi 
Bharata.     (§  6,  7.) 

The  latter  contains  upwards  of  100,000  lines.  An  exquisite 
episode  in  it,  called  the  Bhagavat-gitd,  (=the  divine  song,)  con- 
tains some  of  the  finest  philosophical  poetry  that  has  errw 
been  composed. 

§  14.  The  Purdnas  are  inexhaustible  storehouses  of 
mythological  lore.  They  are  the  sources  of  the  popular 
religion  of  India. 

There  are  eighteen  major,  and  eighteen  minor  PorAi^.  They  toe  not 
older  than  the  eighth  centuiy  of  the  Christian  sara:  some  of  them  mmdi 
later. 
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§  15.  The  Hindiis  hare  ever  been  addicted  to  the 
study  of  PhUosaphy,  and  six  systems  are  enumerated, 
which  were  recognised  by  the  Hindus,  though  more  or 
less  inconsistent  with  their  religious  tenets.  These 
systems,  greatly  modified  by  Western  influences,  still 
possess  much  power  oyer  the  minds  of  the  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  land. 

In  these  are  discussed,  with  great  subtlety,  most  of 
the  metaphysical  questions  which  have  exercised  the 
intellect  of  the  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece  and  of 
modem  Europe. 

Of  these  systems  the  YedSnta,  which  is  a  system  of 
Rmtheism  iA  its  modem  form,  teaches  that  there  is 
really  nothing  existing  but  the  Supreme  ;  and  that  all 
souls  are  finaUy  to  be  absorbed  into  the  Divine  essence. 
This  is  the  only  philosophy  which  exercises  much 
practical  effect  on  the  mindls  of  the  people  at  the  present 
time. 

PART  n.   Infobuatiok  bbgabbino  India  fbom 

EUBOFBAN    SOUBOES. 

§  16.  The  references  in  ancient  writers  to  India  are 
yague.  Solomon's  apes,  peacocks,  and  ivory,  came  pro- 
bably from  Ceylon.  Hindii  merchants  in  very  ancient 
times  sailed  westwards,  and  the  harbours  of  the  Malabar 
Coast  and  of  Ceylon  were  crowded  with  vessels  from 
the  west;  but  we  have  no  authentic  details  of  those 
times.  The  conquest  of  India  by  Bacchus  is  mere 
poetical  fable.  The  expeditions  of  Semiramis  have  no 
authentic  foundation. 

§  57.  Sesostbis. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  confidence  should  be 
placed  in  the  account  given  us  by  Diodorus  Siculus  of 
the  conquests  of  Sesostris,     He  was  a  king  of  Egypt  in 
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1308  B.C.  Aiming  at  uniyersal  empire,  he  fitted  out  a 
fleet  of  400  ships,  which  conquered  all  the  regions  from 
the  Eed  Sea  to  India. 

Meanwhile,  he  himself  led  an  army  bj  land  across 
the  Gbnges  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  His  conquests,  eren 
if  real,  had  no  permanent  result. 

§  18.  Dabius,  the  son  op  Hystaspes.  B.C.  518-485. 

Eaised  to  the  throne  of  Persia  bj  chance  or  artifice, 
he  was  a  worthy  ruler.  He  conquered  Eastern  Kabul, 
the  Panjab,  and  part  of  Sind.  He  aimed  at  something 
more  than  mere  conquest:  he  desired  to  fuse  the 
conquered  provinces  into  one  homogeneous  empire.  He 
diyided  his  empire  into  twenty  Satrapies,  of  which 
India  was  one.  The  Tndmn  tribute  is  said  to  have 
been  paid  in  gold,  and  to  have  amounted  to  .£1,290,000 
sterling — &  sum  equal  to  2-5ths  of  the  whole  tribute 
paid  by  the  other  nineteen. 

Danus  contented  himself  with  the  conquest  of  the 
Panjab ;  but  under  his  direction,  Skylax,  his  admiral, 
explored  the  Indus,  sailing  down  the  stream  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  round  Arabia^  up  the  Eed  Sea,  to  Egypt. 

This  was  nearly  the  period  of  the  first  propagation  of  Buddhism. 

§  19,  Alexander  the  Great,  the  conqueror  of  Persia, 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Darius,  passed  on  towards 
India,  ever  the  goal  of  each  conqueror,  whose  wealth 
was  to  recompense  the  soldier  for  all  his  toils.  In 
330  B.C.,  he  founded  the  important  frontier  city  of 
Herat,  and  wintered  at  "  Alexandria  apud  Caucasum," 
probably  Beghram,  near  Kabul.  He  then  founded  the 
Bactrian  kingdom. 

After  three  years  spent  in  these  Scythic  regions,  he 
passed  through  the  Khyber  Pass,  crossed  the  Indus  at 
Attock  in  April  337  b.c,  and  encountered  and  defeated 
P6rus  near  Gujar&t  between  the  Jhilam  and  the  Chinab, 
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near  the  spot  where  the  Sikhs  sustained  their  last 
crushing  defeat.     (Oh.  xi.  §  42,  43.) 

Taxiles,  who  then  ruled  over  the  country  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Jhilam,  seems  to  have  aided  Alexander. 

P6rus,  too,  whom  Alexander  treated  generously, 
beeame  his  faithful  ally. 

Prom  thence  he  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Satlaj, 
being  intent  upon  the  conquest  of  Magadha,  of  the 
magnificence  of  whose  capital,  Palibothra,  he  had  heard. 
But  his  soldiers  refused  to  advance,  and  with  deep 
sorrow  and  mortification  he  again  turned  his  face 
towards  Greece.  His  first  care  was  to  construct  a  fleet 
to  convey  his  troops  down  the  Satlaj  to  the  Indus,  and 
thus  home.  But  first  he  erected  twelve  huge  altars,  on 
which  he  ofEered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  for  his  victories. 
The  army  then  embarked  with  due  libations  to  the 
river,  and  sailed  down  the  stream  with  extraordinary 
pomp. 

At  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  was  an  ancient 
city  called  Patala,  whose  site  cannot  be  verified.  The 
E&ja  of  this  region  treated  Alexander  with  kindness, 
and  he  remained  there  for  some  time.  He  then  left  his 
Admiral  Nearchus  to  proceed  by  sea,  while  he  himself 
with  a  part  of  the  army  marched  back  through  Bilii- 
chistan,  or  Gedrosia.  Nearchus  sailed  on  the  9th 
September  326  b.c,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates,  after  a  voyage  which  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  memorable  in  ancient  history.  He  joined 
Alexauder,  who  died  in  323,  at  Babylon. 

Alexander's  views  were  enlarged.  Added  to  his  won- 
derful military  genius  was  a  wish  to  connect  all  nations 
by  the  ties  of  commerce  and  mutual  self-interest.  His 
conquest  of  India,  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  complete 
it,  would  doubtless  have  been  a  great  benefit. 

This  was  the  period  when  the  ffindtls  had  reached  their  highest  point  of 
cultivation. 
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§  20.  The  Indo-Bactrian  kingdom  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  fell  to  Seleucus,  one  of  his  ablest  generals, 
who  became  King  of  Syria.  Ohandra^pta  was  then 
King  of  Magadha,  having  taken  FaicbLvputra  (Palibothra) 
from  the  Baja  of  the  Prasii.  (§  8.)  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  preceding  king, 
by  a  woman  of  the  barber  caste,  whose  name  was  Mv/rdf 
and  to  have  poBBessed  extraordiimry  ability  and  energy. 
From  his  mother's  name  his  race  is  called  the  Mauryan. 
Against  him  Seleucns  marched,  and  a  great  battle  was 
fought,  with  what  issue  is  uncertain ;  but  a  treaty  was 
made,  and  Seleucus  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  Indian  king,  and  gave  up  to  him  the  provinces  east 
of  the  Indus  for  a  subsidy  of  fifty  elephants. 

Megasthenes  was  appointed  the  Greek  ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  Palibotlura.  He  has  given  full  accounts  of 
the  state  of  India  at  that  time.  The  stories  of  the 
grandeur  of  Chandragupta,  of  his  army^  and  of  his 
capital,  are  well-nigh  incredible. 

The  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria  became  independent 
imder  a  rebel  called  Theodotus,  and  finally  fell  under  a 
Saka-Scythian  (or  a  T&tar)  tribe  from  Transoiuana  about 
B.C.  126. 

Nnmerous  coins  belonging  to  these  Mugs  ha^e  been  fonnd  in  tha]PlaD|ll> 
and  in  the  Trans^Indns  pronnces. 

Axaaaa  these  kings  wero  ItftodifttDB  ILj  ikiibjdanns,  Bsmetaiiub 
Eukratidas  I.  and  n. 

§  21.  The  family  of  Chandragupta  retained  the  king- 
dom for  ten  generations,  and  were  followed  by  three 
SMra  dynasties,  the  last  of  which^  the  Andhras,  ended 
in  A.D.  436.     (§  8.) 

The  name  of  one  of  theee  kings,  KASBAt  survives  in  Sanskrit  books  as  a 
synonym  for  liberality. 

§  22.  InBengSl,  a  dynasty  of  Vidyu  kings  preceded 
one  of  Pala  kings,  which  was  followed  by  one  of  S^nas ; 
which  last  was  subverted  by  the  Muhammadans  in  a.d. 
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1208.  Thej  are  said  to  have  reigned  over  great  part  of 
India.  Their  capital  was  Gour,  from  a.d.  786  to  1040. 
But  there  were  contemporarj  dynasties  reigning  in 
Kanouj,  Delhi,  Ajmir,  Me  war,  and  Gujar&t,  of  which 
little  is  known  certainly. 

13ie  Yidyna  wexe  of  the  medical  tribe.  Their  oi^ital  was  Nuddea. 
AdisCtra,  of  this  dynasty,  i>rocured  five  Brlhmans  from  Kanouj,  by  Mhom 
SQndtdean  was  reformed  in  Beng&L  From  these  axe  desoended  the 
Br&hmans  of  Bengal. 

§  23.  We  come  then  to  Yikram&ditya  in  Oujein  (§  9), 
whose  successor  after  many  generations  was  Eaja  Bhoja 
(from  whom  Bhopal  takes  its  name),  who  reigned  till 
about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Many  legends  are  connected  with  the  name  of  Yiksamaditya 
(==the  avm,  of  victory).  He  seems  to  have  ruled  over  Magadha, 
H&IwA,  and  Teling&na,  and  to  have  been  of  the  Andhra 
&mily.     (Gomp.  §  9,  and  chap.  iv.  §  X2.) 

§.S4«  3?h6  grandson  of  Bhoja  was  conquered  by  the 
B&ja  of  Gujarat.  But  Malwah  recovered  its  independ- 
ence, and  was  finally  subdued  by  the  Mohammadans  in 
A.D.  1231.     (Ch.  ii.  §  23.) 

§  25.  Gujarat  in  the  second  century  had  a  Eajpiit 
dynasty  called  the  Balabhi  princes  (who  drove  out  the 
SAhs,  a  race  of  Parthian  (?)  invaders),  who  at  length 
emigrated  in  a.d  594,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Mewar.  They  are  thought  to  have  been  driven  out  by 
Persians  luider  Noushirvan  (a.d.  531-679).  (Comp. 
ch.  iii.  §  6, 12.) 

§  26.  The  Chauras,  also  Rajputs,  succeeded  in  Gu- 
jarat. Their  capital  was  Anhalwara,  now  Pattan  (a.d. 
746-931).  To  these  succeeded  the  Salonkas,  who  were 
finally  subdued  by  Alla-ud-din-Khilji  in  a.d.  1297. 
(Ch.  ii.  §  16.) 
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CH.t§  28-96. 


OojeinortyjeiD. 


Qnjarftt. 
TheBalabhls. 


TheGhanzas. 


f 
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<3H.L§&7,28. 


The  Bathors. 


ANCIENT  INDIA. 


X>3nuurtio  olianffMi. 


§  21.  In  Kanauj,  the  Eathors  obtained  power  in  a.d. 
470,  and  retained  it  till  subdued  hy  the  Musalm&ns  in 
A.D.  1193.  (Ch.  ii.  §  16.)  The  Eathors  founded  the 
present  dynasty  of  Marwar. 

In  Kanauj  originated  the  dialect  of  Hindi  called  hence  the  Eanatijl. 

§  28.  The  following  table  will  assist  the  memory : — 


ANCIENT    HINDt 

STATES. 

1  Maoadha 

§  19-21. 

2  Malwa 

§9,24. 

3  Gujarat 

S&hs,  Balabhts.    Chauras.    §  20. 

4  Mewab. 

§25. 

6  Kanouj 

Eath6rs.     Ch.  XL  §  16,  17. 

6  Benabes 

Subverted  1193. 

7  MiTHILA 

Kingdom  of  R4ma.    Ondli.    ' 

8  Delhi 

Subverted  1195  A.D. 

•f   z\.vMIS                                                       ••• 

Do          do. 

10  Mabwab 

The  Eath6rs.     §  27. 

11    SlND 

Conquered  bj  Muhammad  of  Ghti, 

12   KASHMtB 

Ch.  XI.  §  7. 

13  Pandya  kingdom  of  Maduba. 

14  Ch6la  of  Kanchipubam     ... 

Ch.  IV.  §  5,  6. 

Ch.  IV.  §  7. 

15  Sera  of  Tbavancobb 

Ch.  IV.  §  8. 

16  Balala  of  DwABA  Samttdba. 

Ch.  XII.  §  2. 

17  Warangal 

Ch.  IV.  §  12. 

18  Paithun — Salivahana 

Ch.  IV.  §  94. 

TABLE  OF  PLACES  HA^ 

riNG 

DIFFERENT   NAMES. 

§  29.  The  following  Table  -w 

Hll  he 

of  use  to  the  Stvdent : — 

Allahabad 

S.  Prayag= 

-confiuence. 

Amii  R. 

Oinis. 

Arcot 

Arkaton  Ba 

sileion 

•  •  • 

Ptolemy. 

Bihar,  South 

Magadha 

•  •  • 

§8. 

North  with  Ondh    ... 

Mithiia. 

( 

Alex,  marched  through  it 

Biluchistan 

Gedrosia 

towards  the  close  of  the 
summer  of  325  B.a 

Bias  R.  (Beas) 

Hyphasis,  I 

[ypanifl. 

ANOIENT  INDIA. 


Table  of  plaoes  havinip  different  names. 
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CHAP.  I.  §  29. 


••• 


••• 


••• 


Broach,  Bar6cli,  Bardoh. . . 

Baroel6r 

Ceylon 

Cochin 

Chambal 

ChinAbB. 

Delhi 

Ddogiri,  Dtoghar 

Jamna  B. 

JhllamB. 

Hebnnnd  B. 

Herftt 

Himalaya  H. 

Hind^tAn 


••• 


••• 


••  • 


«•• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


*•• 


••• 


••* 


••• 


Hindibt&n  proper 

HAgM  (Hooghly) 
K&bnl— Biver 
Slanonj  (Canonje) 
Khiva 

KAtir,  in  8.  Trcvucmcore  »„ 
Kangalore 
Masnlipatam 
Kidnapiir 
Kelisnram 
Ondh 

Ondh,  and  part  of  the  *) 
Lower  Do4b  ) 

Paitan  (Paithin,  Fyeton) 

Pattan 

Palibothra 
Quilon 
J  Ea^B. 
Satlaj  E. 
SAtpnra  Hills 
SirkArs,  Northern 
Soliman  M. 


!•• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


!•• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •  • 


{ 


{ 


Baryagaza 

Tyndis 
S.  Lanka,  an.  Ta^ohane... 
Colchi 

Sambas  ••* 

Acesines. 
Indraprashta. 
Doiilat4b&d  ... 

Erranoboas  ••• 

Hydaspes. 
ElymandruB. 
Artachoana. 
S.  Himavat. 
S.  Bhdxata  Yarsha. 
S.    Madhya    Ddsa    (= 
middle  region). 
Magnum  Ostium. 
Cophenes. 
Ka^y&kabja. 

Kharism,  Ohorasmia      *•• 
Kottiara  metropolis 
Mnsiris  •.. 

Mesolia 

Tamlnk,  or  T&mralipti  ... 
Nelkmida 
Ayodhya,  or  Kdshala, 

S.  Panoh&la. 

Plinthana  (?) 

Anhalw&ra,   Nehrwalla  ] 

S.  PAtalipntra  (Patna  ?). 

Conlan. 

Hydraotes. 

Hysudrus. 

S.  Injadri. 

Kalinga  ... 

Lnaua  Mens. 


In  the  PeriplAs.     Ch.  IV. 

§14. 
PeriplAs. 

Ch.  I.  §  6.    Introd.  §  87. 
The  PeriplAs. 
Arrian. 


Ch.  rV.  §  16. 
Some  say  the  8one, 


Ch.  II.  §  22. 
Ptolemy. 
The  Peripldfl. 
Do. 

The  Feriplds. 


In  the  PeriplAs. 
Ancient  capital  of  Guja- 
rAt.  Ch.L§26.  11.  §19. 


Perhaps      the      classical 
Kalinga  was  Orissa. 


Note. — Besides  these  sources  of  information  Fa-hiana.nd  Hioiien-Thnangf  Chinese  Buddhists, 
travelled  in  India,  the  former  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  (399  to  414),  and  the  latter 
hi  the  seventh  century  (629  to  645) ;  ana  their  travels  have  been  translated  from  the  Chinese. 

The  latter  gives  an  account  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
Greek  writers. 


so 


CHAF.n.§l-«. 

A.D.  1001. 


Strnmlesof 
Hindujs  against 

1001-1740. 


Af ghftns  f ol- 
lowedbyT&tars. 


AFGHAN  BYNABTIE8, 


Thm  Jkfgbknm, 


CHAFTEB   n. 


THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  VARIOUS  AFGHAN  DYNASTIBS 
THAT  RULED  IN  INDIA  TILL  THE  TIME  OP  BARER, 
1526;  THE  PRE-MOGUL  MUHAMMADAN  PERIOD. 


PART  L— SuMMABT ;  664-1526. 

§  1,  From  about  the  beginxiiiig  of  the  eleyenth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  sera  the  history  of  Ijidia  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  stmg^es  of  the  Hindu  races  against 
Muhammadan  conquerors  of  yarious  tribes.  This  period 
lasted  about  750  years  (from  1001  to  1740)  :  from  the 
first  expedition  of  Muhammad  of  Ghazm  to  the  taking 
of  Delhi  by  Mdir  Sh&h. 

§  2.  The  general  name  Afghdms  (=Path4n)  may  be 
given  to  the  Muhammadan  invaders  and  rulers  of 
Northern  India  before  the  establishment  of  the  Mogul 
(or  Mongul)  dominion  by  Baber  in  a.d.  1526.  Of  these 
there  were  seven  dynasties.  Their  history  is  given  in 
this  chapter.  Thirty-four  Muhammadan  kings  are 
enumerated  from  Muhammad  of  G-hor  to  Ibrahim  Lddi, 
both  included.  The  name  Afghan  belongs  to  the  various 
warlike  tribes  inhabiting  the  moimtains  of  Ghor  and 
other  districts  bordering  on  Kabul  and  Persia.  They 
were  originally  fire-worshippers,  and  then  became 
converts  to  Muha,mmaK^aniRm. 

§  3.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  this  portion  of 
TTidia.n  history : — 


AF(iANISTAi\. 


lb — iij— If.. 


AFGWAlf  J>YNA8TJSS. 
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A«M.4nMMN. 

CHA9P.II.I8. 

▲.D. 

Contemporary  Events. 

Introdnctory :  the  birth  of 

MTihaTnmad 

969 

jH0tiniaiL,  Bmperor  of  Oon- 

•tMit^ople,  527-666. 

Hijraf  or  flight  of  Muham- 

niAd  to  Medina 

622 

Oonqnest  of  Persia 

632 

Bdwin  y.  Bretwalda  fllain 
by  Penda,  633. 

§4. 

First  appearance  of  Mn- 

T6mk  landed  afc  Gibraltar, 

fiATniTiAilATiii  iTi  TnHif^  fiTidfir 

711. 

Batlie  ci  Xwes,  fluid  death 

of  Soderio,  712. 

(I.)  Mnh&Ub 

66A 

(n.)  Muhammq^  l^im 
Inyades  Sind 

711  ( 
711  ^ 

The  Mnhammadan  oonqueBt 
of  Spain  by  T&rik  and  Ut^ 
A.D.  718,  714. 

Thft      MnhaTnninrlftTiff      f*»- 

pelled  from  India 

760 

Charles  MortePs  overthrow 
of  the  Saraoens,  between  Poic- 
tiers  and  Tonrs,  782  A.D. 

Charlemagne,  800. 

I. 

The  GHAZNtviDES. 

996  to 
1186 

Alfred  the  Great,  871-900. 

B-15. 

Alptegin,   a  TArkl    slaye, 

i^AW 

Mnhammadan    governor     of 

- 

Khor^s^n,  being  deprived  of 

- 

his     government,     flees     to 
Ghazni,    where     he     makes 

himself  independent 

961 ; 

King  Edgar,  959-965. 

Sabaktegin,  son-in-law  of 

Alptegin,  sncceeds 

977 

JaipM,  King  of  L&hdr,  and 

probably    R^jpiit     King    of 

Delhi,    attacks     Sabaktegin 

and    is   defeated.     The   Mn- 

hammadan  dominion  is   ex- 

tended to  the  Indns 

978 

Hugh  Capet,  987-996. 

MahmAd  of  Ghaznt,  son  of 

Sabaktegin,  sncceeds 

996 

His  twelve  expeditioi^  into 

India                                     .., 

1001 

Massacre  of  Danes,  1002. 

to 

Dcuoish    Idngs  in  Britain: 

■ 

1024 

1013  to  1042. 

4  * 
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CHAP.ILS& 


AFGHAN  DYNASTIES. 


Afglito  dymMrtiM. 


n. 

§16. 


m. 

§18 
to  §30. 


In  the  tenth  of  these,  L&hdr 
and  its  territory  were  perma- 
nently annexed  to  the  Ghaznl- 
yide  dominions 

Death '  of  Mahmiid  of 
Ghaznl 

Muhammad  sneoeeded,  and 
was  dethroned  by  Mas&nd  I. 

Beirflm,  the  GhjEtztvide     ... 

Ghazni  sacked  and  bnmt 
by  AllA-ud-dtn  GhArl  ("  the 
hwmer  of  the  world  ") 

The  GHdsiANS 

Muhammad  Gh6rl,  or  Sha- 
h&b-nd-dtn,  invaded  India  re- 
peatedly, till  his  death 

First    Mj^hf^Tn-madaTi    King' 

of  Delhi. 

The  Slave  Kings 

(I.)  Kntb-nd-d!n,  the  first 
independent     Mohammadan 
ruler  in  Delhi 
(n.^  Aram 

(lU.)  Altamsh 

ISRUFTION  OF  THE  Mo(n)gTTLS. 

Changiz  Elhdn. 
(IV.)  Bnkn-nd-dln 
(Y.)  Snlt^na  Bezla 
(VI.)  Beir&m 
(Vn.)  MasAud  HI. 
(VIII.)  msir-nd-din  MahmAd 
(IX.)  Balban  (Balin) 

(X.)  Eel  Eobad 

Slain  by  Jel&l-nd-din 
Khiljl 


AJ>. 


1022 
1030 


1 1030    [ 


1030 
1118 


1152 


1206  to 
1288 


1206 
1210 
1211 

1217 

1236 
1236 
1239 
1241 
1246 
1266 

1286 

1288 


GONTEMPORABT  SVBNTS. 


Cannte  the  Great,  1016-1035. 
Macbeth  mnrders  Dtmcany 
1039. 

The  Norman  Oonqnest,  1066. 
The  Omsades,  1095  to  1270. 


Henry  U.,  the  first  of  the 
Flantagenets,  1154-1189. 


Constitations  of  Clarendon^ 
1164.  Conquest  of  Ireland^ 
1172.    John,  1199-1216. 


Stephen  Langton  died,  1228. 

Magna  Charta,  1215. 
Henry  m.,  121&-1272. 


Hanseatio  league,  1248. 


The    fijrst  regular  'RTig14ftl> 
Parliament,  1265. 
Conquest  of  Wales,  1283* 

Edward  I.,  1272-1307. 


AFGHAN  VTNAHTim. 

^.3'f 

AlirliAa  dynMtfies. 

nHAP.II.§3. 

A.D. 

GOMTEMPORARY  SVENTS. 

IV. 

House  of  Khilj! 

1288  to 

»       ».     t 

(a  tribe  of  Tatirs  or  Tartars). 

1321 

§31  to 

(I.)  Jemi-ud-dlnKliiljl(Fe- 

War  with  Scotland,  1296. 

§33. 

r6zSh4h) 

His   nephew,   AllA-ud-dln, 

1288 

Boger  Bacon  died,  1292. 

invaded  the  Dakhan 

1294 

Edward  n.,  1307-1327. 

(II.)  Assassinated  his  uncle 

and  succeeded  him 

1296 

Death  of  Wallace,  1808. 

(in.)  Mub&rik  Khiljl      ... 

1317 

Battle  of  Bannockbum,  1314. 

Tell  shoots  Gesler,  1308. 

V. 

House  of  Tughlae 

1321  to 

1412 

Dante  died,  1321. 

§34  to 

(1.)  GheiAz-ud-dlnTughlak 

1321 

Edward  III.,  1327-1877. 

§44. 

Conquest  of  Warangal     . . . 

1323 

(II.)  JAna    KhAn    (Sult&n 

Muhammad  III.) 

1325 

[Ohav. 

Vijaya-nagar    (Blianagar) 
founded,   and  Hindu   power 

§20.1 

V                     J 

restored  in  the  south 

1344 

Battle  of  Gressj,  1846. 

Foundation  of  the  B&hminl 

dynasty  of  KulbArga 

(III.)  Ferdz  Tughlak       ... 

1347 

Eieuzi,  1347-1354. 

1351 

Battle  of  Poictiers,  1356. 

(IV.)  GheiAz-ud-dln  Tugh- 

lak  II. 

1389  f 
1389    i 

Establishment  of  the  Otto- 

(V.) Abiibekr  Tughlak   ... 

mans  in  Europe,  1353. 

(VI.)  Nasir-ud-dln  Tughlak 

1394 

(Vn.)  Muhammad  Tughlak 

1412 

Dismemberment  of  the  em- 
pire.    Union  of  Calmar,  1397. 
Usurpation  of  Henry  IV.,  1399. 

Tamerlane  takes  Delhi... 

1398 

Battle  of  Angora,  and  death 
of  Bajazet,  1403. 

VI. 

The  Selads 

1412  to 
1450 

§46. 

[Daulat  Khkn  Lodl 

1412] 

VF 

(I.)  Khizr  Kh&n 

1414 

Agincourt,  1415. 

hi.)  Mub&rik 

1421 

J.  Hubs  burnt,  1415. 

(III.)  Muhammad 

1435 

Prince  Henry  of  Portugal, 
1419. 

(IV.)  AllA-ud-dln 

1444 
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CHAP  n.  §4^6. 

Afighto  dymMrties. 

^ 

A.D. 

GONTEMPOSABY  SVENTS. 

vn. 

The  House  of  LodI. 

1460 

1443.    Constantinople  taken 

to 

bj  the  Turks. 

1526 

The  first  Portuguese  Vice- 
roy, 1505. 
House  of  Tudor,  1485^1603. 

§47. 

(I.)  Bulilol  Lodt 

1450 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  1479. 

(II.)  Sikander  Lodt 

1488 

Bosworth  field,  1485. 

Yasco  de   Gama  lands  in 

Discovery  of  America,  1492. 

Calient 

1498 

Henry  VIH.,  1509-1547. 

(m.)  Ibrahim  Lodl 

1518 

Death    of    Ximenes,    1517* 

• 

Battle  of  Pavia,  1525. 

(Fiest)  Battle  of  PAnipat. 

1526 

Death  of  Wolsey,  1530. 

The  first  InTA- 
sion  of  India  by 
Muhammad 
Kasim^Tll. 


Sind. 


rOomp.  eh.  iii. 

§6.] 

Kisim's  death, 
714, 


The  rise  of  the 
Ghazidvides. 

[Death  of 
HaroTin-al- 
Bashld,  A.D. 
806.] 


§  4.  Beyond  merely  piratical  expeditions,  which 
reached  Multan  in  664,  there  was  no  systematic  Musal- 
man  invasion  of  India  till  the  time  of  &e  Kha^  Walid, 
when  Muhammad  Kasim,  nephew  of  the  Goremor  of 
Basra  (Bussora),  landed  at  Dewal  (I>ebal),a  city  some- 
where near  the  modem  KaracM,  and,  after  many  serere 
engagements,  in  one  of  which,  in  712,  D^hir,  B&ja  of  Sind 
fell,  overran  the  whole  of  Sind.  His  attempt  to  conquer 
Hindustan  is  said  to  have  been  frustrated  by  B4pt^, 
the  Rajput  of  Chitor,  from  whom  the  Banas  of  Oudipiir 
[XJdayapAr]  trace  their  descent.  His  career  was  cut  short, 
it  is  said,  by  a  Hindu  princess,  who  brought  against  him 
a  false  accusation,  which  cost  him  his  life.  From  that 
time  the  Muhammadan  sway  in  Sind  seems  to  have 
been  merely  nominal  for  five  hundred  years ;  though 
the  conquered  princes  embraced  Muhammadanism. 

NoTS. — In  644  there  was  a  powerful  dynasty  in  Sind,  whose  capital  was 
Alor :  its  ruins  are  near  Bukkur. 

§  5.  We  now  come  to  the  race  which  effected  the 
permanent  conquest  of  a  great  part  of  Hindust^.  A 
dynasty  of  Tatars  called  the  Samanis,  ruled  in  Elioras^ 
and  Transoxiana,  often  called  Maver-uUNaha^^theland 


AFGHAN  DYNASTIES. 


A.fghkn  djiiMitlM. 


of  the  rivers f  in  tlie  nintli  century.  Their  capital  was 
BokhIba.  The  fifth  prince  of  that  dynasty  was  Abd- 
ulmelk,  who  had  a  Turki  slave  called  Alptegin,  who 
rose  to  be  Gk)vemor  of  £[horasdn.  Driven  from  thence 
by  the  revolutions  consequent  on  the  death  of  his 
master,  he  retreated  to  Ghazni,  where  he  made  himself 
independent.    He  died  a.d.  976. 

§  6,  A  slave  of  Alptegin,  called  Sabaktegin,  married 
his  daughter,  and  succeeded  him.  Jaipal,  Baja  of 
Lah6r,  attacked  him  in  the  valley  beyond  Peshawar, 
but  was  repulsed.  Sabaktegin  now  advanced  in  his 
turn,  and  Javpal,  with  the  Eajas  of  Delhi,  Eiuiauj, 
Kalinjar  and  Ajmir,  met  him  in  battle. 

The  Muhammadan  was  victorious  ;  and,  after  plun- 
dering the  adjacent  districts,  took  possession  of  the 
country  up  to  the  Indus.     Sabaktegin  died  in  996. 


y«n.— lEoliBmiBAdaiis  in  India  are  divided  into  four  classee : — 1.  Sayyids, 
vlio  elaia&  to  be  of  the  family  of  Mnbammad ;  2.  MughuU,  descendants  of 
tte  Taiskr  oonqvepora  of  India ;  3.  Pathdru,  or  Af gli&ns,  whose  title  is  EMn ; 
4  SkaiUu,  those  who  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  three  former  divisions. 
The  terms  Mopla,  Lubby,  and  Sidi  are  used.  The  two  former  for  men  of 
The  last  denotes  Abyssinians,  and  is  a  corruption,  perhaps  of 


PABT  n.— The  First  ApanlN  Dynasty  ;  996-1186. 

I.  §  7.  Sabaktegin  left  a  son,  Mahm^^d,  probably 
iUegitimate,  then  in  his  thirtieth  year.  He  had  been 
the  companion  of  his  father  in  his  expeditions,  and 
shared  his  ambition.  Mahmud  made  himself  fully  in- 
dependent in  the  government  of  Khorasan,  obtained  a 
confijrmation  of  his  right  from  the  Khalif  at  Baghdad, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan. 

India  was  the  field  to  which  he  was  led  by  his  desire 
of  plunder,  not  less  than  by  the  ambition  of  spreading 
the  Muhammadan  faith  in  those  idolatrous  regions.  He 
is  known  in  history  as  the  "  Iconoclast."     The  list  of 
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CHAP.  n.  |6,7. 
A.D.  876,1001. 


Alpteghi, 
maJster  of  the 
father  of  Mah- 
mM. 


Theflxvt 
between  India 
and  GHiasnl* 


Sabakteffixi. 
father  oi  luh- 
m{Ld. 

996-1001. 

The  fir  ft  step. 


Mahmiidof 

Ghazni, 

996-1030. 

Strengthens 
his  position. 


Motives  that 
ledhimtoiAi 
vade  India. 


( 
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CHAP.n.§8. 

▲.D.  1001. 


His  first  expe- 
dition, 1001. 


Batinda. 

[But  this  was 
probably  Wai- 
kind  on  the 
Indus.] 

(Ch.  ad.  §  8.) 

Suicide  of 
JaipaL 


Second  Exx)e- 
dition,  1004. 
ITiird  Expe- 
dition, 1005. 
Fourth  Expe- 
dition, 100&-9. 


(N.Vr.  of 
Lahor. ) 


(Ch.xi.  §6.) 


Fifth  Expe- 
dition, 1010. 

Sixth  Expe- 
dition, 1011. 
(About  30  miles 
from  Delhi.) 
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XahmfLd  of  CHkamip  firander  of  the  first  Afglito  dyiuurty. 

his  expeditions  is  variously  given:  the  following  aore 
the  most  important. 

His  first  expedition  into  India  was  made  in  a.d.  1001. 
He  was  attended  by  10,000  chosen  horse.  His  standard 
was  black,  a  fitting  emblem  of  his  deeds.  He  defeated 
Jaipal  of  Labor,  near  Peshawar ;  took  him  prisoner ; 
crossed  the  Satlaj  to  Batinda,  which  he  stormed ;  and 
then  returned  to  Ghazni.  Batinda  was  a  fortress  of 
prodigious  strength,  one  of  the  residences  of  the  Baja 
of  Labor.     It  now  belongs  to  the  Baja  of  Pattiala. 

Jaipal,  weary  of  disasters,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
son  Anand  Pal,  and  ordered  a  funeral  pyre  to  be 
erected,  which  he  ascended,  setting  fire  to  it  with  hifl 
own  hands. 

This  dynasty  came  to  end  with  Bhimp&l,  son  of  Jaip&l  n.  (§  lOV.  TI^Bfj 
first  possessed  Kabul,  and  thence  removed  to  L&hdt.  From  tne  emgies  on 
their  coins  they  have  been  called  the  "  Bull  and  horseman  "  dynasty. 

§  8.  Mahmud's  second  expedition,  in  1004,  was 
against  the  Eaja  of  Bhatia  (or  Bhera),  near  MMtSn. 
His  third,  in  1005,  was  against  Abul  Fath  Lodi,  chief 
of  MiiltaQ.  His  fourth,  in  1008,  was  a  more  important 
one  against  Anand-Pal,  who  had  formed  a  confederacy 
of  the  neighbouring  Eajas,  and  with  his  compatriots 
advanced  to  meet  him,  with  all  the  ardour  of  men  de- 
fending their  independence  and  their  faith.  MahmM 
gained  a  victory,  bought,  however,  with  immense  loss. 
He  then  directed  his  course  to  Nagarkot  (now  Xangra)» 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Himalayas,  a  wealthy 
shrine,  which  he  took  and  plundered,  returning  to 
Ghazni  with  incalculable  wealth  in  gold  and  precious 
stones. 

His  fifth  expedition  to  India  was  in  1010.  In  this  he 
took  Multan. 

The  sixth  expedition  was  to  Taneshwar,  between  the 
Saraswati  and  the  Jamna,  which  he  sacked.  MahmM 
meanwhile  made  inroads  into  the  mountain  districts  of 
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Z.  JfaTinil^ifl  of  Ohami's  Invasioiui  of  India. 

Gli6r,  and  finallj,  in  1016,  took  Samarkhand  and  Bo- 
khara. But  the  great  business  of  his  life  was  to  despoil 
India. 

His  seventh  and  e%litli  Indian  expeditions  were  into  E&alunir.  In  these 
he  eoconntered  great  perils. 

While  Hindiikism  was  receiving  such  rude  shocks  in  the  North-west, 
BAmAnoja,  the  YaishnaYite  teacher  was  gaining  converts  to  it,  and  building 
spiemdid  temples  in  the  South.   He  was  bom  A.D.  1006.    [Comp.  ch.  iv.  §  9.] 

§  9,  The  ninth  expedition  in  1017-1019  was  on  a 
larger  scale.  Mahm^d  was  now  determined  to  penetrate 
into  the  very  heart  of  Hindustan.  His  army  consisted 
of  100,000  horse  and  20,CX)0  foot,  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  his  dominions.  He  marched  from  Peshawar 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  crossing  the  Pan  jab 
riyers  as  near  to  their  source  as  possible,  and  presented 
himself  before  Kanauj.  This  was  a  stately  city,  full  of 
incredible  wealth ;  and  its  king,  sometimes  styled  Em- 
peror of  India,  kept  a  splendid  court.  It  was  in  this 
kingdom  that  orthodox  Hinduism  had  found  a  refuge 
when  Buddhism  was  triumphant  in  Hindustan.  The 
king  threw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  Mahmud,  who 
admitted  him  to  his  friendship ;  and,  after  three  days, 
left  his  city  uninjured. 

From  thence  he  advanced  to  Muttra,  sacred  as  the 
birthplace  of  Krishna,  which  was  given  up  to  the 
soldiers  for  twenty  days. 

Its  temples  struck  Mahmiid  with  admiration,  and  kindled  in 
him  the  desire  to  cover  the  barren  rocks  of  Ghazni  with  similar 
edifices.     Hind^  slaves  after  this  were  sold  at  two  rupees  each. 

§  10,  His  tenth  and  eleventh  expeditions  were  under- 
taken in  A.D.  1022  and  1023.  In  these  he  attacked, 
but  unsuccessfully,  the  Raja  of  Kalinjar.  In  the  first 
of  these  expeditions  Jaipal  II.  (son  of  Anand-Pal) 
opposed  him ;  and  the  result  was  the  permanent  occupation 
of  Ldkor  by  a  Muhammadan  garrison.  A  viceroy  was 
dationed-  there.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  MtLsalmdn 
empire  in  India, 
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CH.  n.  §  9, 10. 

A.D.  1017. 


Comp.  oh.i.§7. 


Seventh  and 
eighth  Expe- 
ditions, 1014L 
1015. 


Ninth  Expe- 
dition, 1017-0. 


Kananj. 
{Kanya-KiMa, 
W.  of  the  Gan- 
ges, 65  miles 
W.N.W.  from 
Lucknow). 
=Canoige« 


Muttra  (pro- 
perly Mat'huraf 
on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Janina, 
30mil§sN.N.W. 
from  Agra). 

Comp.  ch.  i.  §  7. 


Tenth  and 
eleventh  expe- 
ditions, 1022, 
1023. 

[See  map  of 
Central  India 
Agency.] 

Lahor  occupied, 
1021,  first  per- 
manent  Muham- 
madan settle- 
ment in  India. 


( 
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CH.n. 


i\^ 


12. 


Twelfth  expe- 
dition, 10a£ 
Sdmnith. 


The  idol  rt 

86mmilUhynm 
one  of  the  12 
great  lixigas, 
or  Phallic  em- 
blema  of  8iTi» 
setnpofer 


AFGHAN  DYNASTISa. 


k 


TJnivenity  in 
Ghaznl. 
Learned  men. 


Death  of  Maih- 
mM  of  Ghaznl, 
1030. 


His  fondness 
for  treasures. 

His  oharaoter. 


(rdinary  preparations   for  it.     He  passed  through 
air  to  Anhalwara,  the  ancient  capital  of  Gxijar&t,  all 


§  11,  MahmM  now  made  his  last  and  greatest  effort. 
He  resolved  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  celebrated 
shrine  of  Somn&Ui,  in  Gujarat.  The  march  was  long, 
including  350  miles  of  desert ;  and  MahmM  made  ex- 
trao] 
Ajmir 

fleeing  before  him.  The  struggle  before  S6nmftth  was 
terrible,  and  lasted  three  days.  The  Bajput  princes 
assembled  from  all  parts  to  defend  their  holiest  shrine, 
and  nothing  but  the  bravery  and  enthusiasm  of  Mahmiid 
himself  gained  the  victory. 

For  one  bmidred  years  tlie  Bhrine  remained  desolate.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Koni4r-PIQ,  tbe  great  Jain,  wbo  died  in  A.D.  1166. 

The  treasure  obtained  was  immense.  MahmM  re- 
mained in  Gujarat  a  year.  Delighted  with  this  beautiful 
region,  so  different  from  his  rocky  and  barren  home,  he 
seriously  debated  the  possibility  of  settling  there  al- 
together. His  homeward  march  was  attended  with 
terrible  sufferings  and  privations. 

Anhalwdra  was  tbe  Tyre  of  India.  Its  commerce  was  very 
extended,  and  its  population  large.  Its  Jain  BAja  mled  over 
twenty-eigbt  prinoes. 


§  12.  Mahmud  died  at  Ghazni  on  the  29th  April 
1030,  in  his  sixty -third  year.  Shortly  before  his  death, 
he  caused  the  vast  treas^ires  he  had  acquired  to  be 
brought  and  spread  before  him,  and  took  his  farewell 
of  them  with  tears,  but  could  not  bring  himself  to 
distribute  any  portion  of  them  to  his  old  companions. 

He  was  active,  prudent,  and  enterprising ;  encouraged 
arts  and  literature,  though  habitually  avaricious  ;  and 
devoted  large  sums  to  the  maintenance  of  a  university 
and  the  support  of  learned  men. 

Among  others,  Ansarl  and  the  renowned  Firdiksl,  the  Persian  Home]% 
flourished  at  his  court.  The  latter  celebrated  his  praises  in  the  Shdh 
Ndmdh. 
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CH.  n.  §  IS,  15. 
▲.D.  10«0. 


He  founded  a  mosque,  which  he  called  ''  the  Celestial  obazni  becomes 
Bride,"  and  which,  for  the  splendour  of  its  architecture ,  *  ^^^^  '^' 
and  adornments,  was  the  wonder  of  the  East.  His 
nobles  and  generals,  too,  incited  by  his  example,  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  magnificence  of  their  palaces ; 
00  that  the  bare  crags  of  Ghazni  were  converted  by  the 
wealth  of  India  into  the  most  magnificent  cdtj  in  the 
world. 

§  13.  There  was  a  contest  for  the  throne  between  ^^fj^ij^ 
Muhammad  and    Masaud,   the  twin  sons   of    Sultan  His  Tw^  Sons'. 
Mahmud.     The  former  was  first  crowned,  but  speedily  Mnhammwi  i. 
dethroned  and  blinded  by  Mas&ud. 

'ihe  Seljuks,  a  Turki  tribe,  now  invaded  Ghazni,  and         1O«0. 
Masaud  was  compelled  to  withdraw  to  India.    We  need 
not  pursue  the  history   of  Ghazni  further;    for  the         1040. 
Mufaammadan  power  was  now  at  home  in  the  Panjab. 
Lah6r  had  taken  the  place  of  Ghazni. 

§  14.  Masaud,  who  was  generous  and  valiant,  though  Maa&udl. 
unfortunate,  was  now  dethroned,  and  the  blind  Mu- ' 
hanmiad  again  placed  on  the  throne.   In  1040,  Maudud,  JSS4o^ 
son  of  Mas&ud,  overcame  his  rivals,  and  contrived  to 
reinstate  himself  in  Ghazni. 

The  Eaja  of  Delhi  meanwhile  revived  the  spirit  of  the 
Hindus,  and  drove  the  Muhammadans  from  every 
stronghold  except  Labor  itself.  Sultan  Abul  Rashid, 
the  eldest  son  of  Mahmud  I.,  who  had  strangely  suc- 
ceeded his  grand-nephew,  in  1051  recovered  the  Panjab. 
Soon  after,  all  but  three  of  the  house  of  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni  were  assassinated. 

Masaud  II.,  one  of  the  three  survivors,  resided  at 
Labor,  and  carried  the  Muhammadan  arms  beyond  the 
Ganges,  1098. 


1043. 


/ 


§  15.  Beir&m,  his  son,  succeeded  in  1118.     He  was  a 
patron  of  learning,  and  reigned  long  and  prosperously ; 


Mas&ad  II., 
1098-1U4. 


BeirftmtlLe 
GhazniTide, 


i 
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CHAP.  n.  §  16. 
▲.D.  1186. 


1118-1153  (or 
Bahiam). 


His  treaoheiy. 


The  Sack  of 
Ghaml,  U52. 


[Jah&n-Sdz.] 

The  Extinction 
of  the  Bace  of 
Mahrnddof 
Ghazid. 


AFGHAN  DYNASTIES. 


Muhammad 
Ghorl,  1186. 


Z.  TlM  X>owiifUl  of  tlM  xaoe  of  Kalimtd  of  OhaBil. 

yet  he  achieved  the  ruin  of  his  race  by  an  act  of 
treachery.  Kutb-ud-din  Sur,  the  Prince  of  Gh6r,  in 
the  hills  east  of  Herat,  had  married  Beiram's  daughter. 
Some  quarrel  arose,  and  Beiram  murdered  his  son-in- 
law.  The  result  was  a  war,  in  which  AUd-vd-din  Ghori, 
a  brother  of  the  murdered  prince,  took  Ghazni,  and 
gave  it  up  for  seven  days  to  his  victorious  ajrmy,  by 
whom  it  was  utterly  devastated.  His  name  is  ihuB 
handed  down  to  us  among  those  of  the  ruthless  de- 
stroyers and  scourges  of  the  world.  "  Burner  of  the 
world  "  is  his  title  in  history. 

Beiram  fled  toward  India,  but  died  broken-hearted  on 
his  journey.  His  son  Khusru  and  his  grandson  Kh^isr^ 
Malik  reigned  in  Labor  to  1186  ;  when,  with  the  latter, 
the  race  of  Sabaktegin  became  extinct. 

Nine  prinoes  of  this  family  may  be  reokoned  as,  in  some  sense, 
mlers  of  a  part  of  India. 


PAET  m.— Muhammad  of  Gh6r,  A.D.  1186-1206. 

SECOND   DYNASTY:   THE   OHdBIANS. 

n.  §  16.  Khtlsrtl  Malik,  the  last  of  the  Ghaznivides, 
was  dethroned  and  put  to  death  by  a  nephew  of  the 
destroyer  of  Ghazni,  whose  name  was  Shahab-ud-din  or 
Muhammad  Ghori,  the  first  and  last  of  his  family  that 
ruled  in  India.  This  "  soldier  of  fortune,"  a  man  of 
undaunted  courage  and  irresistible  energy,  was  the  real 
founder  of  the  Muhammadan  dominion  in  Hindustan. 

After  his  conquest  of  Labor  in  1186,  he  had  still  to 
conquer  the  Eajput  princes  of  India.  These  were 
chivalrous  and  enthusiastic,  but  disunited  and  in  many 
things  frivolous.     (Comp.  ch.  i.  §  24^27.) 


AFGHAN  DYNASTIES. 


Thm  wan  of  IKnluunmad  of  Ohte. 


Hindustdn  Proper  had  been  till  recently  under  tlie 
sway  of  four  of  these  princes  : — (1.)  The  King  of  Delhi 
of  the  Tom^ra  tribe ;  (2.)  The  King  of  Ijmir  of  the 
Chohan  tribe ;  (3.)  The  Eath6r  chief  of  Ejajiauj  ;  and 
(4)  The  Baghila  chief  of  Gujarat,  whose  capital  was 
Anhalwara.  The  Tomara  and  Chohan  tribes  had  just 
been  united  under  PrithwiRaja,  King  of  Ajmir ;  and  it 
IB  said  that  120  Hindu  chiefs  acknowledged  him  as 
tiieir  leader. 

With  this  prince,  who  was  the  Paladin  of  the  BajpM 
race,  the  Ghorian  fought  his  first  battle  on  the  plains  of 
P&nipat,  and  sustained  a  complete  defeat,  in  1191.  He 
then  returned  to  Ghazni,  but,  having  assembled  another 
army,  in  1193  he  again  met  his  old  antagonist,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saraswati,  not  far  from  the  former  spot, 
between  Taneshwar  and  Kurnal.  This  time  he  was  yic- 
torious,  and  PrithwiBaja,  being  made  prisoner,  was  slain 
m  cold  blood.  Ajnur  was  then  taken  and  sacked,  and 
ifcs  inhabitants  were  either  slain  or  sold  as  slaves. 
liuhammad  after  this  went  back  to  Ghazni,  leaving 
Kutb-ud-din,  who  had  been  his  slave,  as  his  viceroy. 
He  returned  the  next  year,  defeated  Jaichand,  the 
Bath6r  Baja  of  Kanauj,  and  took  Kanauj  and  Benares. 
ThuB  fell  the  second  great  Eajput  state. 

The  Bathors  fled  to  Marw&r,  where  their  descendants 
long  reigned.  The  conquest  of  Gujarat,  Oudh,  Bengal, 
and  Bahar  soon  followed;  and  before  the  death  of 
Muhammad  in  1206,  there  was  a  settled  Muhammadan 
dominion  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Hindustan,  except 
MMwd. 

He  was  assassinated  by  a  band  of  Gakkars,  a  wild 
tribe  having  their  home  in  the  mountains  north  of  the 
Panj&b,  and  who  had  been  subjected  by  him.  With 
him  Indian  history  ceases  to  have  any  connection  with 
the  Ghorf  dynasty.  He  is  reckoned  as  the  first 
Muhajnmadan  king  of  Delhi. 
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CHAP.  n.  j  16. 
A.D.  1186. 


B&jptLtUxiak 


I 


[Besemblingbis 
contemporaiy, 
JEtiohard  LJ 


PAnipat;.  (Fint 
Battle.) 
(Sometimes 
called  I.  battle 
of  Narftin.) 


Decisive  iMtttle 
of  Tandshwar. 
U94. 

(Comp.cli.i.67: 
ch.  ii.  k  8.) 
Sometimes 
called  then, 
battle  of  TirM, 
or  Hardin. 
Ajmir  taken. 

Kanauj  taken. 


Further  con- 
quests of  the 
Ghorian. 


Death  of  Mu- 
hammad of 
Ghor,  1206. 


n*— r- 


5ft.  AJ).  120&-1288. 


TT   OF  XmU^SB. 


nj.  w<wc< 


Or/ldaoME. 


=:Th«  nol».«tar 

'if  thu  ruith. 

f/>i/i/i,  or 

i>a/i.j 

1206. 

Ilui  Ml  ilium- 
iiiiiiliLii  |M}W(*r 
mUtiiiruii  Htop 
l>y  Htop. 


Tho  fortnnet  of 


nL  f  18.  M-"*:Kr*^Tfci  ?f  G^^.  bftxing  no  sonSy  was 
bi  :^  i*r.n  :f  Tr^l^^r.  ac-i  in  fart  adopting,  young 
T-lrii  sliT-r?  T^rs  IS.  ^^ar.  wii:-  wen?  chiefly  of  noble 
•='ir7*.'t£-:c  i2ri  <{  imaoC2Lj  them  to  offices  of  trust. 
This  wa*  s  C'>22ir;on  jr-raetice  with  other  Mn^aTninft^fl.Ti 
rulrTS  al5»?.  and  ^t^  ri»?  t."*  th-?  numerous  dynasties  of 
"  Siare  kin^s."  Muhamma'i's  nephew,  MahmM,  was 
his  nominal  successor;  but  Eldoz,  one  of  these  slaves, 
seized  on  Ka^ul  and  Kandahiir.  while  another  of  them, 
KuTB-m-Diy,  retained  possession  of  Delhi  and  the 
provinces  aul.i.rct  to  it.  He  is  thus  the  first  Muham- 
madan  Emperor  of  Delhi,  and  the  founder  of  the  Slaw 
dynasty  of  Indian  rulers. 

It  hsm  taken  two  centuries  to  advance  the  Mnhammadan  power 
frrirn  Gliaznt  to  Lahdr,  and  from  Lilh6r  to  Delhi.  The  Indian 
kingdom  han  lien cofoith  only  an  occasional  and  accidental  conneo- 
tion  with  the  countries  beyond  the  Sulaimjln  monntains. 

Dklhi,  the  ruitownod  Indrapbashta,  now  for  the  first  time  made  fhe 
iiidtroiKiliH  of  H  Miiluiiiimiulan  kinfLcdom,  has  since  been  occupied  by  kings 
{\t  tH)i*t'ii  (iiiilntly  diHtinct  triboH  ;  fijiy-one  individuals  haye  received  toe  tme 
of  Hui>r«uuv  rulor  in  It ;  thoiiK'h  ^hidecn  of  those  had  nothing  but  the  name  of 
Hoverelgii!  whilo,  of  iho  iH>-t*alliHl  kiufrs,  tic«iit;H>no  were  deposed,  or  mar- 
dttrtHl.  'riw  \>\\y  luiM  Innm  ouih>  nac^ked  by  a  Taidr,  and  once  by  aPernan: 
twUnt  iHHnipltHl  by  t  ho  .46tHlt :  for  forty  years  it  was  under  the  entire  control 
of  tho  Mii/iitithH  ;  fn>ni  ISiKl  it  has  I'lvu  mibjtvt  to  the  Br'^itih ;  and,  tinally, 
h«Hxnuii\>r  tho  Mot>no  \>t  uu  atr\H'i\>us  iims.<<ai'rt\  aud  the  centre  of  a  rebellion. 
It  htiui  been  uiado  an  apiKmila^o  of  tho  INuij^b. 


afoeAn  jdynabtieb. 


India  in  1806|W]i«ii  JMihi  beoanve  t]M  o«ipltal  of  a 


19.  As  A.D.  1206  1!$  thus  a  gxeat  »ra  in  Ihdiaii 
rj,  it  is  desirable  to  take  a  survey  of  the  whole 
dry  at  that  period. 

)  BengIii  and  BahIb. — ^These  had  gelded  (1203), 
>Tit  a  struggle,  to  Bakhtiar  Khilji,  a  slave  of 
>-tid-diii.  He  removed  the  capital  from  Nuddea  to 
*  (or  Lakhnauti),  then  a  place  of  vast  extent.  The 
of  Bengal  at  the  time  was  Lakshman  Sena. 
i.  §  22.)  These  provinces  never  made  an  attempt 
ter  days  to  shake  off  the  Muhammadan  yoke  thus 
sed  upon  them.  Their  next  gi^eat  change  was  in 
.     (Ch.  ix.  §  28.) 

)  MiLwi  was  still  independent.  (§  17.)  It  was 
Bubdued  by  the  Muhammadans  tiU  1231,  when 
nsh  annexed  it  to  Delhi.     (§  23.) 

)  The  Ajm!b,  Eanatjj,  and  Delhi  Idngdoms  had 
entirely  subdued.  (§  16.)  AVith  Prithwi  Eajatfae 
Jry  of  these  kingdoms  seemed  to  die.  These  cities 
ined  under  the  Musalmans  till  they  came  under 
itian  England. 

)  AnhalwIba,  capital  of  Gujarat,  had  been  again 
1  in  1196  (§  11)  by  Muhammad  Ghori.  It  was 
y  destroyed  by  Alia  the  Sanguinary.     (§  32.) 

)  The  BelMla  Eajas  were  reigning  at  Dwara- 
idra,  and  the  Andhras  at  Warangal.  (Ch.  iv. 
L2.)     These  divided  the  South  of  India. 

)  A  race  allied  to  the  Belldlas  had  just  established 
dominion  at  Deogiri»     (Ch.  iv.  §  14,  15 ;   xii.  §  2.) 

)  Bind  was  held  by  Nasir-ud-din,  another  slave, 
narried  a  sister  of  Kutb,  and  who  now  ruled  as  his 
:>y.     (§23.) 
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GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  DYNASTY  OF  SLAVE 

KINGS. 

[From  the  second  to  the  eleveiith  Mnhammadan  King  of  Delhi.] 

(Oh.  ii  §  18-30.) 

I.  KUTB-UD-DlN  SiBAK,* 

Founder  of  the  Slave  dynasty,  the  first  independent  Mnhammadan  ruler  ot 
Delhi.    Yiceroy,  1193-1206;  independent,  1206-1210. 

I 1 ' 

U.  Ajulh.  DAnoHTEB=in.  Altamsh. 

1210.  1211-1236. 

(lyearO , I  .  ,. 


TV,  BuEN-UD-DtN    y.  BAztiL  BsouM.  (Som)    YI.  Moiz-ud-dIn   Daughtebss 
1236.  (7  months.)  1236-1239.       BeirAx.        IX.  GHSilz-im- 


.(3  years  6  months.) 


1239-1241.         DtN  Balran. 
(2  years  2  months).    1266-1286. 


yn.  ALLJl'UD-DtN  MASATTD. 

1241-1244. 

(4  years.)  

ynL  Na8ib-ud-d1n  Mahh^.  BaohbIot 

1244-1266.  Bakabba  KhAk. 

Vioeroy  of  BengM. 

X.  Kki  Kobad. 
1286-1288. 


An  infant  son,  mnrdered  by 
Jal&l-nd-dln. 
Mehobanda  :— > 

1.  This  dynasty  lasted  eighty-two  years. 

2.  KuTB,  his  son-in-law,  Altamsh,  and  Balban,  AltamsVs  Bon-in-laW| 
were  all  slaves, 

3.  During  this  period  India  happily  escaped  the  destraction  that  befell  Cen- 
tral and  Western  Asia  from  the  Mogul  hordes  under  Grenghiz  (Ghangiz)  Eh&n. 

4.  Events  op  the  Thibtbenth  Oentuby: — John  Lackland,  1199-1216; 
Henry  III.,  1272;  Edward  I.,  1307;  Magna  Charter;  Simon  de  Montfort; 
Conquest  of  Wales ;  Crusades ;  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines ;  Hanseatio  Leag«e  i 
Marco  Polo,  the  traveller, 

*=:Broken  finger  (Aibak). 
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1 80,  Kutb  ruled  about  twenty  jean  as  yioen^,  and 
teTean  independentlj  after  the  death  of  GhAii  He 
ni  a  great  warrior,  generous  to  his  subjects,  and 
jUthfol  to  his  master.  His  generosit j  indeed  passed 
ntoaproTerb. 

The  Wty  Kuff>  Jftnor  in  Delhi  preserres  hismemoxy. 

{  8L  His  son  Aram  ruled  for  one  year,  and  was  de- 
Anned  by  AUamih.    He  was  a  weak  ruler,  and  his 
!|iio0roys  ererywhere  rebelled  against  him. 

1 2L  AUamikf  the  greatest  of  the  dynasty,  was  a 
dm  of  Kutb,  who  had  given  him  his  daughter  in 
■nriage.  He  reigned  from  ▲.d.  1211  to  1286.  His 
Ml  name  was  Shams-ud-din. 

Mamuh  siffnifies  sixty,  that  being  the  number  of 
tikims  paid  for  him  by  !Kutb. 

B  was  in  1217  that  the  alarm  reached  India  of  the 
adnmce  of  the  Moguls  under  Ghengtz  Kh&n,  who  had 
nined  the  supremacy  over  all  the  Tktkr  tribes,  and  in 
mO  was  acknowledged  Kkkn  of  the  T4t4rs  from  the 
will  oi  China  to  the  Volga.  He  overran  all  Oentral 
ttd  Western  Asia,  and  in  his  course  overthrew  Muham- 
mad, the  Sult&n  of  Eiharism,  who  had  slain  his  am- 
bassadors. Muhammad's  son,  Ja]41-ud-din,  contested 
erary  inch  of  ground  with  the  Moguls,  until  driven  to 
the  Indus.  He  there  fought  a  great  battle,  and,  being 
defeated,  took  refuge  in  India.  Altamsh  courteously 
but  firmly  refused  by  protecting  him  to  afford  to 
Ghengiz  ihkR  a  pretext  for  invading  India.  Thus,  for 
the  time,  India  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Moguls. 
These  attacks  were,  however,  constantly  repeated,  till 
they  became  successful  in  1526. 

§  23.  Altamsh  now'  subdued  Nasir-ud-din  and 
Ghei&z-ud-din,  a  successor  of  BhaktiyarKhilji,  who  had 
made  themselves  independent  in  Sind  and  Bengal. 
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H^  21L90  Rtfict^i  BzsfisisVff-  in  B&jpvtana,  ICandft, 
Gwalior.  uiii  Tje^  ;  icd  suMwd  Cloihar  Dftra,  Baja 


of  Marvir.  wbj  wtu  now  tlb^  ^&i<ef  of  tlie  Hindu  piinoes. 
TTitk  til**?  TOtorKs  Ihe  «w«ii  l^«ed  tlie  mbjugatioiii  of 
Hiniiaatin-  H-;  r^z^irei  izivesdnire  from  t£h&  fijialif 
cfBdgiidad.    He  died  m  li3«. 

$  24.  Butm-vd-dim  raeceeded  Ids  fifcther,  and  mu 
deposi^rd  in  seTen  months  bj  Ms  sister  "Rg^^ft  He  mu 
licentious,  cmel,  and  imbecue. 


§  25.  Bazta  Begum  iras  a  beantifiil  and  well-edncated 
womjoL,  and  an  energetic  and  skilful  ruler.  She  ia 
remarkable  as  the  onlv  female  who  has  personallj  ruled 
in  DelhL  Nor  Jehin's  name  was  added  to  that  of  her 
husband's  on  the  coins  (iiL  §  7)  ;  and  Queen  Yictona 
is  **  Empresd  of  India  " ;  but  Bazii  was  tiie  only  queen 
that  ever  actually  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Indian 
empire.  Dressed  in  a  tunic  and  cap  like  a  man,  she  sat 
daily  administering  justice.  Her  fondness  for  j^vountei 
marred  the  effect  of  her  virtues  and  talents.  A  TfiaU 
chief  called  Altunia  rebelled,  defeated  her,  and  took 
her  prisoner.  She  won  oyer  her  captor,  and  married 
him ;  but  the  nobles  carried  on  the  civil  war,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  herself  and  her  hus- 
band. She  reigned  three  years  and  six  months.  India 
was  now  a  prey  to  rapine,  full  of  rebellions,  reduced 
almost  to  desolation. 

§  26.  Bcir&m,  her  brother,  a  weak  and  cruel  man, 
HtUHHHH WmI.  The  Moguls  now  invaded  Xahor,  and  he 
waH  ini  primmed  and  slain  by  his  owu  soldiers,  after  a 
roigu  ot  two  years  and  two  months. 

§  27.  MasAnd,  son  of  Eutn-ud-din,  succeeded.  Two 
invasions  of  the  Moguls  were  repelled  in  this  reign. 
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He  was  cruel  and  Ikeo^ous,  and  was  deposed  after  a 
leigBL  of  four  years. 

§  38.  Nasir-ud-din  Mahmiid  was  a  grandson  of  Al- 
tamsh,  and  was  of  retired  and  studious  habits.  Affairs 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  a  Tikki  slave  of  Altamsh, 
called  Gheiaz-ud-<Hn  Balban,  who  had  married  an  aunt 
of  the  emperor,  and  whose  daughter  Mahmiid  himself 
had  maaried.  The  emperor  led  the  life  of  a  dervish, 
and  defrayed  all  his  personal  expenses  by  copying 
books.  Eje  kept  no  servant,  and  the  queen  performed 
all  the  duties  of  the  household. 

The  invasions  of  the  Moguls  continued,  but  were 
•Dccessfully  repelled.  Various  Hindii  chi^  kad  re- 
belled during  tiie  late  reigns ;  these  were  again  reduced 
to  obedience,  and  especiaUy  the  B&ja  of  Narwar  (§  23) 
was  overthrown. 

An  embassy  was  sent  by  Hulakf^  !Kh&n,  grandson  of 
Qhffnf^z  Shan,  and  the  destroyer  of  iSd  Baghdad 
XhaJifate,  to  MahmM's  court  It  was  received  with 
gieat  pomp.  Mahmud  died  in  1266,  after  a  prosperous 
seign  of  more  than  twenty  years. 

§  29.  BaJbcm  (or  BaJin)  succeeded,  having  long  pos- 
aeaaed  all  the  kingly  power.  Originally  a  slave,  he  had, 
in  the  reign  of  Altamsh,  entered  into  a  covenant  of 
mutual  support  with  forty  other  slaves,  who  rose,  most 
of  them,  to  high  stations.  He  now  put  most  of  these 
to  death,  placed  none  but  the  highly-born  in  positions 
of  trust,  and  in  every  act  of  his  government  manifested 
a  selfish  and  narrow  mind. 

Many  kings,  driven  from  their  kingdoms  by  the 
Moguls,  took  refuge  at  this  time  in  Delhi, 

Ftince  Muhammad,  his  eldest  son,  was  a  great  patron 
of  literature.  Amir  Khusru,  a  Persian  poet,  resided  at 
bis  court,  and  Sadi,  the  greatest  of  Persian  authors, 
gent  him  a  copy  of  his  works. 
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M^&t  was,  as  usual,  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  insur- 
rection. To  quell  this,  Balban  is  said  to  haye  slain 
100,000  men.  He  also  wisely  cleared  it  of  forests,  and 
thus  laid  it  open  to  coltiyation.  A  rerolt  in  Beng&l, 
made  bj  Tagbral,  the  gOTemor,  was  also  crushed. 

The  great  misfortune  of  Balban's  life  was  the  death 
of  Muhammad,  the  heir-apparent,  who  fell  in  opposing 
an  irruption  of  the  Moguls  into  his  yice-rojaltj  of  the 
Pan  jab.     Balban  died  of  grief  in  his  eightieth  year. 

He  has  been  the  subject  of  excessiye  praise  and 
blame  from  differing  writers. 


§  30.  Balban's  second  son  was  Baghra  (or  Bakarra) 
Khan,  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  to  whom,  in  ^t,  independent 
powers  had  been  given.  The  late  king  had  appointed 
Kei  KhiLsru,  son  of  Prince  Muhammad,  his  heir ;  but 
the  Omrahs,  to  avoid  a  civil  war,  placed  Kei  Kobad, 
son  of  Baghra  Khan,  on  the  throne,  while  Khusru  went 
to  his  father's  government  of  MultAn. 

Kei  Kobab  was  eighteen  years  of  age  at  his  accession, 
and  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  his  Vamr,  Ni- 
zam-ud-din,  who  encouraged  him  in  every  vice.  Aimmg 
at  the  throne,  he  procured  the  assassination  of  Kei 
Khusru.  Baghra  E^ian,  hearing  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
marched  with  an  army  from  Bengal  to  rescue  his  son 
from  the  influence  of  the  crafty  Vazir.  Nizam-ud-^ 
induced  the  king  to  go  forth  to  oppose  his  father ;  and, 
when  the  latter  insisted  on  an  interview  with  his  son, 
imposed  upon  him  so  many  humiliating  ceremonies,  that 
the  old  man  burst  into  tears.  Kei  Kobad,  overcome  at 
the  sight  of  his  weeping  father,  sprang  from  the  throne, 
and  embraced  him.  Though  a  reconciliation  thus  took 
place  between  the  father  and  the  son,  Baghra  Khan 
found  that  he  could  not  combat  the  influence  of  the 
infamous  Nizam-ud-din,  and  soon  returned  to  Bengal 
Kei  Kobad  plunged    anew  into  debaucheries,  which 
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3d  in  an  attack  of  palsy.     Alive  now  to  the  wicked 

gns  of  the  minister,  he  caused  him  to  be  poisoned, 

was  himself  assassinated  bj  Jelal-ud-din,  head  of 

Khilji  tribe,  in  1288. 

hus  ended  the  "  Dynasty  of  the  slaves  of  the  SuUdn 

ihor." 


CHAP.  n.  §  ai. 
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yRT  v.— The  TatIb  KhiljIs,  A.D.  1288-1321. 

THE  FOUBTH  AFGhIn  DTNASTT. 

^'  §  31.  JMUud-din  Khilji,  or  Feroz  Sh&h,  was 
founder  of  the  next  dynasty  of  Afghan  kings,  and 
twelfth  Muhammadan  king  of  Delhi.  He  is  sup- 
d  to  have  put  to  death  the  infant  son  of  £ei  Kobsba ; 
then,  with  affected  reluctance,  to  have  mounted  the 
ne.  No  other  crime  is  laid  to  his  charge.  Clemency, 
merating  into  weakness,  was  the  characteristic  of 
Government.  Invasions  of  the  Moguls  were  made 
repelled,  as  in  the  former  reigns, 
he  chief  event  of  the  reign,  however,  is  the  invasion 
the  Dakhan  by  his  nephew  Alla-ud-din  Khilji, 
3mor  of  Karrah.  Setting  out  with  8,000  chosen 
e,  the  invader  crossed  the  Nerbudda,  and  made  for 
^iri,  where  Eam  Deo  Rao  Jadow,  a  prince  of  great 
er  and  influence,  was  reigning.  He  easily  subdued 
Hindu  prince.  The  spoil  taken  was  immense,  and 
•ge  ransom  was  paid  by  the  Eaja.  (Ch.  iv.  §  15, 16.) 
J  was  just  a  century  after  the  battle  of  Taneshwar, 
;h  gave  the  Ghorians  possession  of  Delhi  (1194). 
-ud-din  also  took  and  sacked  EUichpiir. 
n  his  return,  which  took  place  after  an  absence  of 
than  a  month,  he  contrived  that  his  aged  uncle 
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should  meet  him  almost  unattended ;  and  while  the  old 
man  was  patting  his  cheek  affectionately,  and  assuring 
him  of  his  confidence,  Alia  gave  the  signal  to  a  band  of 
assassins,  who  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  cut  off  his 
head,  and  carried  it  col  a  pole  through  the  camp. 

Jelal-ud-din  was  seventy-seven  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  having  reignk  seve/yearB- 

§  32.  The  extraordinary  man  whose  crimes  had  now 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Delhi  has  gained  for  him- 
self the  title  of  "  the  sanguinary  ; "  hut  hxa  reign  of 
twenty-one  years  may  be  considered  to  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  successful,  if  not  glorious. 

(1.)  His  first  act,  when  seated  on  the  throne,  was  to 
murder  the  two  sons  of  Jelal-ud-din. 

(2.)  He  then  strove  to  efiEace  the  remembrance  of  the 
crimes  1^  wliich  he  had  won  the  empire  by  the  excel- 
lence of  his  administration.  He  learnt  to  read  and 
write,  and  became  the  patron  of  learned  men.  But  his 
avarice  and  fierce  temper  marred  the  efEect  of  his  general 
policy  of  conciliation. 

(3.)  In  1297  he  sent  an  army  to  bring  Gujarat,  which 
had  regained  its  freedom,  finally  under  the  yoke. 
Pattan,  or  Anhalwara,  was  now  utterly  destroyed. 

(4.)  The  most  memorable  result  of  this  conquest  of 
Gujarat  was  the  capture  of  a  handsome  young  eunuch, 
a  slave,  called  Malik  Kafiir;  who,  coming  into  the 
king's  possession,  speedily  rose  to  the  highest  offices ; 
became  the  scourge  of  the  Dakhan,  and  at  last  the 
murderer  of  the  blood-stained  Alia. 

Koula  Devi,  the  wife  of  the  Eaja  of  Gujarat,  and 
said  to  be  the  handsomest  woman  in  India,  was  also 
taken  captive. 

(5.)  In  1298  occurred  another  and  more  serious 
Mogul  invasion.  Two  hundred  thousand  horsemen 
marched   upon  Delhi,   committing    every    species    of 
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Lty  on  their  way.  Alia  went  out  to  oppose  them, 
dth  the  aid  of  his  able  general,  Zaf  ur  Kh^,  in- 
1  on  them  a  terrible  chastisement.  But  Zafur 
L  had  distinguished  himself  too  greatly ;  and  the 
IS  A11&  contrived  to  leave  him  unsupported  during 
ursuit,  so  that  he  was  cut  off,  dying  with  a  bravery 
ly  of  his  reputation.  There  were  several  other 
il  irruptions  in  this  reign.  The  invaders  were 
3cessful,  and  vast  numbers  of  them  perished  in 
attempts. 

)  In  1299  Alla's  nephew,  Prince  Soleiman,  made 
tempt  to  imitate  his  example,  and  to  assassinate 
ncle.  Aim  was  left  for  dead,  but,  recovering  his 
s,  rode  into  camp  wounded  as  he  was,  confronted 
surper,  who,  forsaken  by  the  army,  was  seized  and 
K)  death.  Two  other  nephews  rebelled,  and  were 
t>linded  and  then  beheaded. 

)  The  conquest  of  Eintaml>6r,  in  1800,  and  of 
ic  in  1303,  established  his  power  in  B^jpfltina. 
E^jpMs,  as  usual,  when  driven  to  despair,  put  their 
I  and  children  to  death,  and  then  met  death  among 
aemy.  This  they  call  Johab.  Padmant,  the  queen, 
nan  of  exquisite  beauty,  with  the  wives  of  all  the 
ors,  threw  herself  on  the  funeral  pile  prepared  in 
enisre  of  the  fated  city.  Chitor  eventually  came 
the  hands  of  the  son  of  the  former  Baja,  the 
tor  of  the  present  Eana  of  Oudipur. 

)  Malik  Kaf ur  made  four  great  expeditions  into 
)akhan  in  1306,  1309,  1310,  and  1312,  from  which 
•ought  back  immense  treasures  to  Delhi.     (Ch.  iv. 
xii.  §2.) 

one  of  these  expeditions  the  Princess  Dewal  Devi, 
liter  of  the  Raja,  was  captured.     She  was  after- 
3  married  to  Khizr  Khan,  eldest  son  of  Alia.    Their 
ry  is  the  subject  of  a  popular  poem. 
)  The  year  1311  was  marked  by  another  of  Alla's 
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in. 

Hub&rik  Ehiljl. 


K&fOr's  deatli. 


KhftsrftKb&n. 


"sanguinary*'  acts.  There  was  a  great  multitude  of 
Mogid  converts  in  his  pay.  These  he  suddenly  dis- 
missed ;  and,  on  their  raising  a  disturbance,  he  caused 
15,000  of  them  to  be  massacred,  and  their  families  sold 
as  slaves. 

(10.)  Kaf  iir  now  acquired  absolute  power  over  Alla's 
mind,  which,  as  well  as  his  body,  was  giving  way  under 
the  influence  of  habitual  intemperance.  He  became 
jealous  of  every  one,  imprisoned  his  queen  and  his  two 
eldest  sons,  and  caused  his  brother  Alaf  Khan,  and  his 
great  general  Alp  Khan,  to  be  murdered.  Bebellions 
broke  out,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  Kaf  iir  hastened 
the  king's  death  by  poison. 

(11.)  Alia  was  not  without  genius ;  but  his  want  of 
mental  discipline  and  judgment  led  him  into  the  wildest 
schemes.  He  sometimes  contemplated  proclaiming  him- 
self a  second  Muhammad ;  and,  at  other  times,  aimed 
at  universal  conquest,  and  assumed  the  title  of  the 
second  Alexander.  His  character  reminds  us,  in  some 
aspects,  of  Haidar  Ali ;  and,  in  others,  of  Tipptl,  his 
son. 

Two  of  his  sayings  are  recorded : — "  Religion  has  no 
connection  with  civil  government,  but  is  only  the  busi- 
ness, or  rather  amusement,  of  civil  life ; "  and  "  The 
will  of  a  wise  prince  is  better  than  the  opinions  of 
variable  bodies  of  men." 

§  33.  Kaf  ur  now  placed  the  youngest  son  of  Alia,  an 
infant,  named  Omar,  on  the  throne.     He  then  blinded 
the  two   eldest   sons   of  Alia,  and   sent  assassins  to 
murder  Mubarik,  the  third  son.    But  Mubarik  gained 
over  the  army,  put  Kafiir  to  death,  and  ascended  the  ' 
throne.     His  first  acts  were  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  | 
infant  brother,  and  to  murder  the  officers  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  his  own  preservation.     He  then  made  ( 
Khusrii  Khan,  a  converted  Parwari  slave  from  Gujarat, 
his  Vazir. 
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QhelAs-nd-diii  I. 

His  first  measures  were  meritorious.  He  released 
17,000  persons  imprisoned  by  his  father,  and  strove  to 
undo  the  effects  of  his  arbitrary  acts. 

He  then  marched  to  the  Dakhan,  seized  Harpal,  the 
rebellious  son-in-law  of  E&m  Deo,  and  flayed  him  alive. 

The  remainder  of  his  reign  was  spent  ik  unspeakable 
debaucheries. 

Khiisrii,  in  whose  hands  all  power  was  placed,  made 
a  successful  expedition  to  Malabar,  returned  with 
abundant  spoil  to  Delhi,  assassinated  his  master,  and 
exterminated  his  whole  family. 

Thus  perished  the  last  of  the  Eliilji  family,  after  a 
dominion  in  Delhi  of  thirty-three  years.  (From  1288 
to  1321.) 


PAET  VI.— The  House  of  TiraHLAK,A.D.  1321-1412. 

THE   FIFTH  AFGhIn   DYNASTY. 

V.  §  34.  The  infamous  Khiisrii  was  himself  put  to 
death  by  GheiIz-xtd-dIn  Tughlak,  Governor  of  the 
Panjab,  who  by  universal  consent  ascended  the  throne. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Tiirki  slave  of  Balban,  by  a  woman 
of  the  Jat  tribe.  The  army,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
such  revolutions,  were  the  chief  instruments  in  his 
elevation  ;  but,  as  no  single  member  of  the  royal  house 
survived,  the  new  ruler  was  saved  from  the  crimes  that 
generally  attend  a  change  of  dynasty. 

Now  C9.me  the  expedition  to  Telingana,  under  his  son 
Jttoa  Khan  (or  Jonah).     (Ch.  iv.  §  19.) 

The  king  himself  at  this  time  paid  a  visit  to  Bengal, 
which  was  still  under  Baghra  Khan  (§  30),  son  of 
Balban,  his  old  master,  to  examine  into  complaints  of 
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oppression.  The  venerable  viceroy,  who  had  outlived 
the  whole  dynasty  that  supplanted  his  own  fsmnlj  in 
Delhi,  was  confirmed  in  his  authority ;  and  the  royal 
umbrella  was  formally  conceded  to  him  by  the  son  of 
his  father's  slave ! 

On  his  return  the  emperor  met  with  his  death  by 
the  fall  of  a  magnificent  pavilion,  erected  for  him  by 
his  son  Juna,  whose  opportune  absence  threw  upon  him 
a  grave  suspicion  of  bemg  the  contriver  of  his  father's 
death. 

§  36.  Juna,  on  his  accession,  assumed  the  title  of 
Sultan  Muhammad  Tughlak;  and  is  regarded  as  the 
nineteenth  Muhammadan  king  of  Delhi. 

He  was  a  prince  of  unrivalled  munificence ;  eloqu^it, 
accomplished,  learned  in  Arabic,  Persian,  Greek  philo- 
sophy, mathematics,  and  physical  science.  He  was  a 
strict  Muhammadan,  moral,  brave,  and  energetic.  Yet 
his  wild  schemes,  and  his  general  conduct  as  a  ruler, 
show  him  to  us  rather  in  the  light  of  one  insane,  thaa 
as  a  man  possessed  of  these  various  excellences  and 
accomplishments. 

(1.)  His  first  act  was  (after  the  manner  of  Ethelred 
the  Unready)  to  buy  off  the  Moguls,  who  had  as  usual 
invaded  the  Panjab. 

(2.)  He  then  made  an  expedition  into  the  Dakhan, 
which  for  the  time  he  reduced  to  order. 

(3.)  His  next  plan  was  to  invade  Persia ;  but  his 
vast  army  was  disbanded  after  the  consumption  of  all 
his  treasure. 

(4.)  He  then  projected  the  conquest  of  China,  whose 
spoils  were  to  replenish  his  coffers.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand men  marched  across  the  Himalayas ;  but  attacked 
by  the  Chinese,  and  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  famine, 
hardly  a  man  returned. 

(5.)  He  then  strove  to  introduce  copper  tokens,  as 
an  approach  to  a  paper  currency,  which  he  had  heard  of 
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sting  in  Cliina.  But  as  his  goyemment  was  in- 
it,  this,  of  course,  only  added  to  his  own  em- 
isments  and  to  the  sufEerings  of  his  subjects. 

When  the  people,  driven  to  despair  by  his  exao- 
fled  to  the  woods,  he  more  than  once  ordered  out 
3ops  and  hunted  them  down,  thus  exterminating 
habitants  of  large  districts. 

At  this  time  Bengal  rebelled,  and  remained  in- 
dent ixntil  the  accession  of  Shir  Shah.    (Ch.  iii 

*  Now  also  arose  that  celebrated  rebellion  in  Gu- 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bahmani 
om  in  the  Dakhan.  The  Governor  of  Malwa  had 
lerously  massacred  forty  Mogul  Amirs;  when  the 
nder  rebelled,  took  refuge  in  the  Dakhan,  and 
common  cause  with  other  Mogul  Amirs  there.  The 
in  person  went  against  them,  defeated  them,  and 
tihem  up  in  Daulatabad ;  but  was  suddenly  recalled 
ajarat  by  tidings  of  more  serious  disturbances 

i  departure  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rise  in  the 
an.  The  insurgents  had  proclaimed  Ishmael  Khan 
king ;  but  he,  feeling  his  inability  to  command  in 
critical  times,  resigned  in  favour  of  Zuffir  Khan. 
iv.  §  20.) 

I  Juna  Khkn  (or  Sultan  Muhammad),  who  had 
led  the  Gujarat  rebels  to  Tatta  in  Sind,  died  there 
51,  after  a  reign  of  about  twenty-seven  years, 
eath  was  caused,  like  that  of  the  English  Henry 
eating  fish  to  excess. 

.)  One  of  his  many  freaks  was  the  attempt  to 
lev  the  seat  of  empire  from  Delhi  to  Daulatabad. 
impelled  the  people  of  Dehli  to  migrate  to  the 
apital,  and  many  thousands  perished  in  this  insane 
ipt,  which  was  afterwards  abandoned. 
.)  Another  whim  of  his  was  to  procure  a  confir- 
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mation  of  his  title  to  the  kingdom  from  the  nominal 
Xhalif  of  Egypt,  who  now  was  looked  upon  as  the  head 
of  Isl&m.  On  obtaining  this,  he  struck  out  from  the 
records  of  the  kingdom  the  names  of  all  his  predecessors. 
(12.)  In  1341,  a  traveller  from  Tanjiers,  Ihn  BcJ/ata^ 
visited  Delhi.  He  was  received  with  great  respect,  and 
appointed  to  the  office  of  judge  by  the  king.  Seeing, 
however,  some  evidences  of  Muhammad's  capricious  and 
cruel  temper,  he  resigned  his  office.  The  kmg,  without 
taking  ofEence,  attached  him  to  an  embassy  to  China, 
and  thus  honourably  dismissed  him.  His  accounts  of 
Tndia,n  afiEairs  are  highly  interesting. 

§  37.  Juna  Ehan,  or  Muhammad  lU.,  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  Feroz-ud-dm  Ihighldk,  who  reigned  from 
1351  to  1388,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  ten 
years  before  the  invasion  of  India  by  Teimiir. 

He  received  embassies  from  both  Bengal  and  the 
Dakhan,  thus  acknowledging  the  independence  of  those 
provinces. 

His  reign  was  marked  by  a  course  of  humane  and 
liberal  legislation.  He  greatly  promoted  the  erection 
of  public  works  of  every  kind ;  the  most  important  of 
these  being  the  canal  that  goes  by  his  name,  running 
from  the  head- waters  of  the  Jamna  to  Hissar.  Ferdz- 
pur,  near  the  Satlaj,  was  founded  by  him. 

§  38.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandsons,  Gheidz-vd- 
din  and  Ahu-hekr,  who  reigned  for  five  months  and  one 
month  respectively.  Both  were  deposed,  and  the  former 
murdered. 

Then  Ndair-ud-dtn  TugKlak,  eldest  son  of  Fer6z,  who 
had  assisted  in  the  government  in  his  father's  time, 
and  had  been  expelled  for  mismanagement,  returned 
and  dethroned  his  nephew.  He  reigned  from  1390  to 
1394. 


AFOHlN  DYNASTIES. 
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.8  son  Hum^jun  succeeded  him,  but  died  at  the 
of  forty -five  days,  and  another  brother,  Mahmud 
ilaky  ascended  the  throne  in  1394. 

)9.  MahmM  was  a  child,  and  was  the  most  insig- 
uit  of  the  whole  series.  His  nominal  reign  lasted 
L412  A.D. ;  but,  before  that  time,  the  kingdom  of 
i  had  in  fact  ceased  to  exist  Four  provinces  had 
led — M&lwa,  Gujarat,  Kandesh,  and  Jounpur. 
i  itself  was  torn  with  civil  strife. 
16  Dakhan  was  wasted  by  a  terrible  famine,  called 
le  natives  Diirga  D6vi,  which  lasted  twelve  years 

1396. 

the  midst  of  aU  came  the  Tatar  chief  Teimiir  Lenc 
lerlane,  Teimur  the  lame)  ;  laid  Hindustan  waste, 
was  declared  Emperor  of  Delhi.  His  son,  Pir 
ammad,  took  Ooch  and  Multan,  1397. 

10.  The  temporary  independence  of  Malwa  dates 
about  A.D.  1401.  Dilawar  Khan  Ghori  was  its 
king.  He  was  succeeded  by  Hoshung  (Hushang) 
i  (1405-1432).  He  built  Mandu,  whose  ruins 
t  its  former  extent  and  grandeur,  and  removed  the 
al  from  Dhar,  where  Raja  Bhoja  had  fixed  it,  to 
place.  (Ch.  i.  §  23.)  (Comp.  ch.  iii.  §  3,  for  the 
ry  of  Medni  Rai.)  This  kingdom  was  annexed  by 
.dar  Shah  of  Gujarat  in  1526-1531.     (§  41.) 

140  B&na  Khumbo  of  MSw&r  conqnered  the  Kingrs  of  M&lw&  and 
.t,  and  erected  the  Jaya  Stamba,  or  pillar  of  victory,  at  Ghitor.  §  4. 
§  3.  (12). 

tl,  Gujarat  became  independent  in  the  year  1391 
r  Muzaffir  Shah.  He  was  continually  at  war  with 
tL  In  1398,  on  Teimur*s  invasion,  Mahmud 
dak  fled  to  Gujarat,  but  was  ill  received.  From 
je  he  went  to  Malwa. 

izafir's  grandson  was  Ahmed  Shah  (1416-1459), 
built  Ahmednagar  and  Ahmedabad.     He  was  con- 
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▼.  Talmttar  tlM  TMw,  1398. 


tintiallj  at  wax  with  the  B&jpMs.  MahmM  Begura 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1459  and  reigned  till  1511. 
(Comp.  ch.  vi.  §  10.) 

Bah4dar  Shah  reigned  from   1626-1637.     (Oh.  vL 
§  16.)     He  coB^iiered  Malwa.     (Comp.  ch.  iii*  §  4) 


§  42.  Jounp^r  was  rendered  independent  by  EUlm 
(or  Kw&jah)  Jehan  (whose  title  was  Malik- us-Shan:, 
and  whose  dynasty  was  thence  called  the  SJuirM),  tlM 
Yazlr  of  Mahm4d  Tughlak.  Its  territory  ext^oded 
from  Ejonauj  north-west  to  the  boundary  of  Bemg&l* 
and  South  Bahar  south-east.  This  kingdom,  was  a 
formidable  riyal  to  Delhi,  which  city  was  twice  besieged 
by  its  armies.  Its  independence  lasted  frcmi  1394r-lJ74 
Ibrahim  SyLh  Sharki,  who  succeeded  in  1401,  greatly 
ag^sprandised  the  kingdom,  and  in  his  time  the  city 
became  one  of  the  finest  in  India. 


Mimt. 

He  leaves  India, 
March  1399. 


§  43,  Taimur  greatly  resembled  Gh^igiz  Khan ;  but 
uuHke  him  was  a  man  of  great  intellect  and  very  eoB- 
siderable  learning.  He  was  a  Turk,  and  had  sabdued 
all  Central  and  Western  Asia.  His  chief  cities  were 
Bokhara  and  Samarkhand.  His  tomb  is  in  the  latter. 
He  reached  Delhi  in  December,  1398. 

There  he  first  massacred  all  his  prisoners  aboTO  fifteen 
years  of  age,  a  vast  multitude.  He  then  gave  up  Delhi 
itself  to  indiscriminate  piUage.  This  led  to  a  general 
massacre,  which  lasted  five  days,  during  which  the 
monster  feasted,  and  enjoyed  the  sight.  He  then  ja-o- 
ceeded  to  a  mosque  to  **  offer  up  his  sincere  and  humble 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  Divine  Majesty !  '*  He  after- 
wards  proceeded  to  Mirut,  where  a  like  tragedy  waa 
acted ;  and  thence  to  Hardwar  and  Jamna ;  and  so 
left  India,  taking  with  him  an  immense  booty  and  an 
innumerable  crowd  of  slaves. 
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§  44.  Delhi  reinained  desolate  for  some  time  after 
his  departure ;  but  at  length  MaJiimid  was  nominallj 
restored,  and  died  there  in  1412. 

KtuDrat  EZh&n,  a  nephew  of  Ferdz  (§  37)  was  aotnally  set  up  ae  riyal  em- 
pmnr  by  aome  disaffected  Omrahs;  but  was  supplanted  by  Hulln  DcbAl 
lah&a,  who  got  the  weak  emperor  into  his  hands.  After  the  departure  of 
Teimdr,  Nosrat  SIh&n  (who  is  even  included  in  the  list  of  emperors)  Ikb&l 
Kh&n,  and  the  Sult&n  of  Jaunpiltr  were  the  most  powerful  leaders;  and 
vMle  they  contended  with  one  another,  the  poor  wrak  MahmfLd  was  some- 
ttUfM  in  the  power  of  the  one,  and  sometimes  of  the  other,  till  brought 
iMflk  to  Delhi  by  Daulah  Eh&n  LdcU. 

With  him  ended  the  Tttghlab:  DTNASTYy  which 
was  the  last  of  the  dynasties  of  the  so-called  Sla/ve 
Hugs. 

§  45.  Datjlat  KhIn  L6Dt.  This  chief,  for  fifteen 
iBonths  after  the  death  of  Mahmud,  retained  possession 
of  Delhi,  without  however  assuming  the  insignia  of 
loyalty,  and  coining  money  in  the  name  of  the  late 
fMr6z  (§  37)  ;  but  was  expelled  in  1414  by  Khizr  Khd/n, 
Ticeroy  of  the  Panjab. 


PAi^T  VIL— The  Sbiads,  A.D.  1414-1450. 

THE    SIXTH   DYNASTY. 

VI.  §  46.  The  foxtb  Seiads.  From  1414-1450  Delhi 
was  held  by  four  rulers,  who  professed  to  regard  them- 
selyes  as  Viceroys  of  the  Mogul.  They  scarcely  possessed 
any  territory  beyond  the  walls  of  Delhi. 

Their  names  were — 

(1.)  Seiad  Khizb  Khan — 1414-1421;  who  (or, 
rather,  his  excellent  minister,  Taj-ul-mulk),  was  just 
and  generous ;  and  for  whom,  when  he  died,  all  Delhi 
wore  black  for  three  days  ; 
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CH.  n.  §  44-i6. 

▲.D.  1399- 

14B0. 

MahmM  re- 
stored. 


DAtTLATKHlH 

LdDi,  1413. 


Ths  Ssiass, 
1414-1450. 
[Or  Syud,  or 
Sayi/ta= de- 
scendant of 
Mnhanunad.  3 


8o 

CHAP.  n.  §477 

A.D.  1450- 

1626. 


Thb  LodIs, 
1450-1526. 


I. 
Behli&l  LODt, 
1450-1488 
(Or  Belol). 


n. 

SlKAKDEB  LODi, 

1488-1518. 


[The  conquest 
of  Granada, 
1492.] 


AFGHAN  DYNASTIES. 


VZZZ.  The  Xodls. 


(2.)  Sbiad  MxtbIeik — 1421-1435 ;  who  was  benevo- 
lent, and  of  most  amiable  temper ;  but  was  murdered 
by  some  Hindu  assassins ; 

(3.)  Seiad  Muhammad — 1435-1444;  of  wbomnothing 
can  be  said  but  that  he  was  a  weak  and  dissolute  prince, 
in  whose  reign,  if  reign  it  can  be  called,  there  were 
continual  tumults ;  and 

(4.)  Seiad  AxLi-UD-DtN — 1444-1450,  or  Al&m  Shah, 
who,  driven  out  by  BehlM  Lodi,  abdicated  and  lived 
peacefully  in  Budaon. 


PAET  vm.— The  LoDts,  A.D.  1450-1526. 


THE    seventh   dynasty. 

§  47.  The  three  Kings  of  the  House  of  LoDt — 
the  last  of  the  Afghan  dynasties. 

The  Lodis  were  a  powerful  family,  and  had  excited 
the  jealousy  of  preceding  kings. 

(1.)  Behl^l,  a  man  of  immense  vigour,  had  gained 
possession  of  Sirhind  and  the  Pan  jab,  and  now  drove 
Seiad  Alla-ud-din  from  Dehli.  He  afterwards  conquered 
Jaunpur,  after  twenty-six  years  of  war.  He  reigned 
from  1450-1488. 

(2.)  His  son,  Sikander  Lod!,  succeeded  him,  and 
reigned  to  1518.  He  re-annexed  Bahar ;  but  the  king- 
dom was  now  little  more  than  a  number  of  nearly 
independent  principalities.  He  fought  against  his 
brother  Barbak,  to  whom  Jaunpur  had  been  assigned, 
and  who  strove  to  obtain  the  empire. 

Sikander  was  in  many  respects  an  excellent  and 
accomplished  prince;  but  a  fierce  persecutor  of  the 
Hindus. 


afomAn  dynasties. 


raz.  VtelMUv.   VAalvttk. 


■  9hoat  this  time  that  JBdmdnand,  a  aretA  Yaiah^ftTA  tsMher  Ured 
MS;  a  Uttle  lattr.  in  the  nme  zeigxi,  lived  the  nfonmer  Kabir,  who 
Qto  unitj  of  the  Deltj. 

ring  this  reisn  Ibhe  Portugaese  landed  in  OaJiout. 
fi^  2.)  SiSanider  made  Agra  Lis  capitaL 
I  lEQs  son  IhrdMm  was  nmike  his  father.  He 
lied  the  chiefs  by  his  haughtiness  and  cniel^. 
9  of  them,  Dauiat  E!h&n  Lodt,  goyemor  of  the 
lb,  called  in  Sult&n  Bftber,  the  Tat&r  ruler  of 
1;  who  took  Lfthdr,  burnt  t^e  city,  and  then  ad- 
d  on  Delhi  with  an  army  of  12,000  men.  Ibr&Um 
him  at  Pftnipat  with  a  much  larger  army ;  but 
dlled  in  the  battle,  which  ended  in  the  complete 
iph  of  B&ber. 

ft  tUe  tine  liTed  the  eelehrated  VaXUAha  Idhdnff^  who  introdiieed 
of  BAla  QopAla^  the  infiuit  Krishna,  and  ipitead  hie  dootxinei 


18.  Thus  ended  the  dynasties  of  the  Af ghAns, 

CB  or  Tatftrs),  who,  under  different  names,  had 

a  hurge  portion  of  Hindiistdn,  making  DeUii  or 

the  seat  of  goyemment,  for  320  years.    (1206- 


itbB  eame  time  the 
ftve  pazte.    (Gh.  iT. 


kt  mhmlTil  kingdom  of  Enlbilbqga  was  broken 
a.) 


Majn,14a». 


IimlRtM  LoDi; 

leos-una. 


BIher  oalled  in. 


(Beoond)  Brttle 
ofFiniwL 
^AhontW  s^M 
K.  hj  W.  fram 
IMhL) 


The  end  of  the 
Ali^iin  Dynaa- 


TheBAhminl 
kingdom  also 
dlcmembered. 
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ThmMogvl  MmwaaeaaoL 

< 

1 

i 

1686-174a 


Chaancter  of 
the  whole 
dynas^. 


The  summary 
of  the  chapter. 


CHAPTER  HL 


THE  MOGUL  BMFBBOBS  OF  INDIA,  A.D.  1S26-1! 


PAET  L — IvTBomrcTOBT. 

§  1,  The  second  battle  of  Panipat  opened  Jni 
B4ber  and  his  Patans.  From  the  accession  of  B 
who  was  thus  the  founder  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  in 
death  of  Muhammad  Sh4h,  the  twelfth  emperc 
this  dynasty,  was  222  years. 

No  royal  family  in  history  has  prodnoed  such  a  series  of  disting 
mlers,  splendid  and  great;  thongn  not  certainly  good,  according 
ideas  of  goodness. 

§  2.  This  chapter  will  tntoce   the  histoiy  of 
powerJEul  line  of  emperors  from  B4ber,  the  iound< 
Muhammad  Bah&dar  Shah,  the  last  that  bore  the 
of  King  of  Delhi,  who  died  in  prison,  in  a  distant '. 
dishonoured  and  unpitied.     (Oh.  x.  §  28.) 

The  following  table  is  given  for  reference :— 


TEE  MOGUL  JSMFIEE. 


Sable  of  VoeolXawMCMBm  1M»-1887. 


The  MoGirif  Empebobs. 

r  L  Bins  ••••#•  152&-1580    This     period    was 

marked  by  aaeries 
of  wonderful  men 
in  every  part  of 
the  world. 

H.  HumIy^  •    •    •    •    •  1590-1556    He  was  in  exile  six- 

teen  years. 

IL  Akbab  ••••••  1556-1605    Came  to  the  throne 

two  years  before 
Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  survived  her 
two  years. 

lY.  JMBlMQtR .    •    •    •    •  1605-1627    Sir  T.  Boe.    Ktr 

JehAn. 

y.  ShIh  JxhIh  •  •  •  •  1627-1658  The  architect.  De- 
throned. 

VL  AusuNOztB  (or  Alak-  165&-1707  The  deceitfnl  and 
QtR  L)  bigoted ;  the  last 

of  the  great  Mo- 
guls. 


TL  Sh&h  ilam  I.  (or  Ba-  1707-1712    Concession  to   the 


Thesixjaeafc 

perora. 
Isa6-1707. 


h^dar  Sh&h) 
QL  J^i&ndAr  Shilh  • 

IX.  Famkhshir    •    • 


X.  Baft-nd-daraj&t  • 
XL  Baft-nd-danla  • 
lIL  Muhammad  fihAh 


Mahrattas. 

1712-1713    The    Seiads.    Mnr- 
dered. 

1713-1719  The  Peshwfls.  As- 
sassinated. 
'Mere  puppets  of  the 
Seiads,  removed 
by  poison  or  dis- 
ease within  three 
months. 

1719-1748  ^Tfae  Empire  broke 
3ip.    N4dirSh&h. 


1719-Feb. 
1719-May 


The  six  em- 
perors of  the 
mlling  empire. 
1707-&48. 


] 


6  * 


The  five  entirely 
dependent  em^ 
perorg,orkinga. 
1748-1857. 


L 

BlBSB. 

Summary  of 

B&ber'shistoxy. 

1482-1590. 


(120  miles  E.  of 
BokMxa.) 


B&ber'0 
descent. 
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TbM  Xdll»  of  SvlUa  B4b«r,  1488-1530. 


%  Xm.  Ahmad  Sh4h . 


XrV.  Alamglr  11.    .    .    . 
XY.  Sh4h  Alam  11.  .    . 


.  1748-1754    Blinded     and 

-  posed. 
.  1754-1759    PlMsey.  Mur 
.  1759-1806    Eescued    by 

Lake. 

XVI.  Akbar  II 1806-1837    A  mere  pensi 

IXYIL  Mnhammad  Bah&dar  .  1837-1857    The  helper  c 

mntineers. 


PAET  n.— BiBBB. 

§  3.  (!•)  SultIn  BIbeb  demands  our  especia 
tension,  as  being  the  founder  of  the  Mogul  L 
Empire,  and  the  first  of  a  dynasty  of  renowned 
perors,  under  whom  India  rose  to  the  highest  app 
prosperity. 

(2.)  B&ber  was  bom  a.d.  in 1482*^ 

became  King  of  Kokh4n  in     •    •    •    •  1494 

conqnered  Samarkhand  in 1497 

driven    away,   after   many  straggles,')  ;ieQ4 

again  ocoapied  K&bul  in y 

again  in  Samarkhand  in 1511 

lost  all,  bat  Bactria,  in 1514 

gained  Kandah&r  in •     •  1522 

called  in  by  D.  K.  L6dt  in  .  -  .    .    •    •  1524 

won  the  (first)  battle  of  Fdnipat  in .    •  1526  j 
sabdned  the  E&jpAts  in .     .     .     .     .     .1627-28 

conqnered  Bah&r  and  Beng&l  in  .    •    •  1529 

and  died  in 1530 


(3.)  He  was  descended,  on  the  father^s  side,  from  T 
(Tamerlane)  the  Tat&r ;  bat  his  mother  was  a  Mogul,  com 
with  the  tribe  of  Grenghlz  Khd.n.  This  race  was  detest 
him  ;  yet.  Strange  to  say,  from  it  his  dynasty  got  the  name 
generally  corrupted  into  Mogul,  It  is  variously  spelt  M 
Mughal,  and  Mogal. 


THE  MOGUL  EMPIRE. 


BAber's  «ntraiioe  into  India,  1B18-1BS6. 

real  name  was  Zahir-ud-cUn-Muhammad  (=tlie  light  of  the 

3iued  (1507)  the  title  PddsMh,  a  Persian  word,  signiifying  hmg ; 
lecame  the  characteristic  title  of  the  Mogul  Emperors. 
,.e.  "  the  lion/'  was  originally  an  epithet  applied  to  him  for  his 
(Comp.  Bichard  OcBur-de-Xion.) 

ferent  members  of  Teimilr's  family  held  Samarkhand,  iBokh&ra, 
tetria),  K&bnl,  and  Kokh&n  (then  Fargh&nah).  This  last  was 
Breditaiy  dominion. 

His  life,  till  1524,  was  a  succession  of  struggles, 
jourse  of  which  he  sometimes  extended  his  sway 
B  to  Kandahar,  and  at  other  times  was  a  fugitive ; 
)ccupying  his  paternal  city  of  Samarkhand,  and 
hrice  expelled  from  it. 

His  uncertain  tenure  of  power  in  those  wild 
I  caused  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  India,  which 
w  for  some  time  been  in  a  state  of  anarchy ;  the 
possessing  little  beyond  Delhi  and  Agra.  He 
dted  by  one  of  the  revolted  chiefs,  Daulat  Khan 
iceroy  of  the  Panj4b,  to  seize  upon  India,  which 
idered  to  be  his  inheritance,  as  he  was  descended 
16  conqueror  Teimur.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
our  unsuccessful  expeditions  (1519-26)  that  he 
his  end. 

The  (second)  battle  of  Panipat  (Ch.  ii.  §  47) 
ooi  nothing  but  the  small  tract  around  Delhi  and 

1  the  spoils  of  Agra  he  sent  a  coin  of  the  value 
ut  tenpence  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
r  free,  in  the  district  of  Kabul,  where  he  had 
L  for  twenty-two  years  ;  besides  rich  gifts  to  the 
[uhammadan  shrines  in  Asia. 

B  other  parts  of  the  so-called  Empire  were  still  held  by  revolted 
t.  From  the  time  of  the  magnificent  madman  Muhammad  Tughlak 
ere  had  been  no  real  empire  of  Delhi.  (Ch.  ii.  §  36.) 
tahar  was  in  the  possession  of  Muhammad  Shah  LoMni ;  a  part  of 
id  the  surrounding  districts  were  held  by  Sanga ;  Chanderi  and 
ent  country  by  Medni  Eai ;  and  Bengal  by  an  .Aighan  chief.  The 
irhich  had  been  independent  since  1347,  was  now  divided  into  five 
1  kingdoms,  besides  the  Hindii  kingdom  of  Bijanagar,  called  by 
ls  Narsinga.  (Ch.  iv.  §  22,  29.)  The  Portuguese  had  conquered 
D.  1510,  and  (though  the  great  Albuquerque  had  died  in  a.d.  1515) 
)  still  very  powerful  on  the  western  coast.    (Ch.  vi.  §  12-15.) 
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CHAP  in.  §3. 
A.D.  1618-26. 


Name. 


The  race  of 
Teimttr. 


A  life  of 
vicissitudes. 


B&ber'sfrst 
attempts  on 
India. 
Ch.ii.§47. 


Unsnccessfnl 
expeditions. 


Besnlts  of  the 
battle  of 
F&nipat. 

Distribution  of 
spoU. 


State  of  the 
Empire  at  the 
period  of  the 
Mogul  con- 
quest, 1526. 
Bahar. 
MalwS,. 
Bajptlt&na. 
Beng41. 
Dakban. 
Portuguese. 
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CHAP.  m.  J  8. 


B&ber's 
intentioiis. 


Sanga,  the  B&j. 
pat,  of  Chitdr. 


Filial  strnggla 

-withtlie 

B&jpatB. 


Sikri.    [This 
was  the  fayour- 
ite  residence  of 
Akbar,  who 
greatly  em- 
bellished it.] 
Gbamdtel. 

The  Johar. 
CCh.ii.§32.] 


B&ber'sdsatlu 


THE  MOaUL  JBMPISK 


(10.)  It  was  evidently  the  general  impression 
among  Baber's  own  troops,  that  after  plundering 
and  Delhi,  he  would,  like  his  ancestor  Teim^, : 
to  the  regions  west  of  the  Indus.  This  intenticm 
eyer,  he  emphatically  disclaimed:  he  1^  come  to 
a  Tatar  Empire  in  India. 

(11.)  Prince  Humdyiin,  Baber's  eldest  son,  yt, 
cordingly  employed  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  v 
Musalman  chieftains.  In  four  months  this  w 
fected,  from  Gwalior  to  Jounpur.     (Ch.  ii.  §  42.) 

(12.)  A  more  stubborn  enemy  was  the  Hindi£^  S 
a  Eajput  prince ;  with  whom  the  Bajas  of  M4rw^ 
Jeypur  were  joined,  as  also  Medni  B4i  of  Cha 
Sanga  was  the  grandson  of  Eana  Khumbo  (1440] 
was  the  grandson  of  Bapu.  (§  4)  This  was  tl 
great  struggle  of  the  Eajputs  for  empire.  San^ 
formerly  intrigued  against  the  Lodis^  and  now  pi 
icaUy  resolved  to  expel,  if  possible,  the  Mnsa 
from  India.  The  question  to  be  answered  was,  * 
there  ever  again  be  a  Elshatriya  Empire  of  Hindi&s 
The  answer  was,  "  No." 

^  The  decisive  battle  of  Sikri  (FatihpAr  ffikri 
Agra),  (February  1527),  and  the  stormmg  of  Cb 
(January  1528),  firmly  established  the  Mogul  t 
The  defenders  of  this  last  fortress  perished  to ; 
in  the  desperate  struggle.  Thus  feU  Medni  'BA 
was  next  to  Sanga  as  aBajput  leader.  Hum4yun 
wards  married  a  daughter  of  the  E4}a  of  Jeyp6r. 

(13.)  Bahar  and  Bengal  were  next  attacked ;  a 
May  1529  these  provinces  had  also  submitted  to  £ 
BiTms. 

(14.)  B&bei^B  death  was  remarkable.  Hnm^Tiin,  his 
boHi  was  dangeronslj  ill,  when  Bd.ber,  according  to  a  well- 
eastern  cnstom,  conceived  the  idea  of  offering  his  own 
his  son's.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  loving  resol 
walked  round  the  bed  of  the  sick  youth  three  times,  p 
solemnly  to  God  that  the  disease  might  be  traasf  erred  to  h 


THE  MOGUL  EMPIRE. 


BMier'0 


\nB  act,  lie  exdaiined,  in  the  fall  belief  that  his  prayer 
sn  heard,  "  I  have  borne  it  away."  And,  strange  to  say, 
"ftn  recovered  from  that  hoar ;  while  B4ber,  whose  health 
ready  decaying,  began  rapidly  to  decline.  Exhorting  his 
a  and  courtiers  with  his  latest  breath  to  avoid  dissension 
il  strife,  he  died,  J)ecember  26,  1530.  His  remains  were 
to  K4bal,  where  a  simple  bat  beaatifol  tomb  was  erected 
oemory. 

His  character  is  a  mixed  one. 

e  inherited  somewhat  of  the  ferocity  of  his  Tat4r  anoes- 
id  was  inhnman  in  his  treatment  of  conqaered  enemies, 
et  there  is  a  simplicity  and  absence  of  affectation  in  his 
i«r  tfcat  excites  the  sympathies  of  all  who  read  his 
«;  wtaich,  like  other  great  warriors,  he  wrote  himself;  and 
Bie  models  of  easy  elegance,  giving  the  liveliest  pictare  of 
n. 

is  niKJacnted.  bravery,  patience  in  adversity,  perseverance, 
stfeitcf  of  mind,  are  traly  admirable.    No  more  inflexible 
rrar  wsestled  with  adversity  and  overcame  it. 
ie  seeme  to  have  been  addicted  to  the  immoderate  ase  of 
ly  which  he  lessened  his  dignity  and  shortened  his  life. 

U  this  period  arose  Chaitamu*.  who  remodelled  the  Yaislmaya 
I  Tfi^ffifc^m  mm  the  form  of  Yishnn,  whose  worship  he  inculcated. 
■Alt  into  use  the  word  Bhaxti  (=faitii  and  devotion) ;  teaching  that 
loTe  nd  adoKstion  were  of  more  importance  tnan  ceremonial 
Xhis  has  mueh  changed  the  character  of  Hindii  worship. 


PAET  m.— HxjMiTtw. 

,  The  Second  Mogul  Emperor  was  HtrMiTfrw,  who 

)d  nominally  from  a.d.  1530  to  1556 ;  but  spent 

sixteen  years  of  this  period  (1540-1556)  in  exile. 

Cogal  flood  was,  at  this  period,  driven  back,  to  return,  however,  in 
an  with  greater  force,  and  to  overspread,  the  whole  land. 

TMw  emperor  is  famons  alike  for  his  lenity  and  the  mis- 

0  in,  great  part  caused  by  it ;  for  the  fortitude  with  which 

1  his  adTCCse  fortunes,  and  the  brayery  by  which  at  length 
ieved  them. 

He  had  three  brothers — K&mdUi,  Hind&l,  and  Mirza  As- 
>  the  first  of  whom  he  rashly  gave  up  Kd.bul,  KandaMr, 
mjllb,   and  the  countries  on  the  Indus;  to  the  second, 


[Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  died  in  the 
some  year.] 


His  burial. 

His  character, 
CrofiL 


His  memoirs. 
Simplicity. 

Brave  and 
persevering. 

Intemperate. 


Ghaitanya. 
1484-1527. 
The  great 
Bengfil  teachfiK. 


n. 

HUMlTtK,  1590- 
1556. 


SnitiTnaty* 


His  treatment 
of  his  brothers. 


r 


TSE  MOGUL  EMPISE. 


CHAP,  in,  s  *. 
LD.  isao-38. 


Shir  KMn  sot's 
cimtesl  «itli 


Alw*r). 
his  fairest  domi 

Hnmaylin,  in  fact,  had  nothing  but  newly-oonqoored  tonrtory 
left  for  bimself  to  govern ;  and  hia  father's  veteran  army  and 
renown  aa  hia  only  support. 

(3.)  Bahadib  Shab  of  Gajarit  (ie2&-1537),  (Ch.  iL  g  41),  mi 
his  first  out  agonist. 

Gujardt  had  long  been  independent.      (Gh.  vi.  16.) 

BahkHoT  Sh&h,  at  that  time  king  of  tliat  conntr]. 
greatest  that  over  govorncd  it.  He  compelled  K&ndteh,  Berlr, 
and  AhmadnBgsr  to  acknowledge  hiTn  as  their  feadal  Biqjerior. 
Ho  had  conrjnered  and  anneied  Mllwfi,  Hmnlyfin,  iiritbted  at 
hia  harboaring  some  fagitire  robela,  attacked  him,  and  wiSEtod 
from  bim  a  groat  part  of  his  dominions  >  but  he  regained  all  ia 
the  foUowiTis  j^m. 

The  scaling  of  the  walla  of  the  fort  of  Chompanlr  (where  tha 
trGasnies  of  the  kingdom  were  heaped  np)  by  300  men,  of  whom 
Hiiuiftyiln  himself  was  one,  was  t^s  great  exploit  of  this  war. 
BnhAdar  huA  n  Bplaodid  park  of  artillezr,  dlreat«d  hj  Fortaffuaae  pmaa 


fort  of  Piw 


lit  now  doEorted  city  wna 
,r1i  Is  hlfirJier  up  the  hill, 
le  mile  wad  a.  ImJI  in  dxca 


B.  otBorMa.    Tba 


ierence.    (See  Camp,  y.  { Itt.) 

(4.)  Hiimfljiin'B  next  anil  more  redoubtable  an- 
tagonist was  SaiB  EhIn  SCb,  an  AfghAn  (of  the  tribe 
of  Sur,  descendant  of  one  of  the  foUowersof  tbeLodts), 
who  now  held  Eahar  and  BengAl,  which  he  had  con- 
quered. 

He  WHS  culled  Shir  EMn=lii>iiAiiTd,boinia,TiBg  killed  a  tiger  bj  a  ilii^ 

Humuyun  made  aeveral  expeditions  agaiast  him,  and 
at  length  laid  siege  to  ChnnSr  and  took  it.  Shir  Khin  I 
v>  .a  himself  engaged  in  completing  the  conqueit  of  1 
Bengal  at  the  time.  Humayun  advanced  as  far  M  J 
Gour,  then  the  ca]>ilal  of  BengJl.  Meanwhile  the^l^ 
came  on,  during  which  nothing  could  Im  ilmni 
Ei.*nt;iil ;  and  Shir  Khflu,  issuing  from  hia  retreat  in  f 
the  liill-fortreaa  of  Bohtas,  ret«ok  the  cities  auil  fort*  | 
on  the  Ganges,  surprising  QumS/Aa  betw^aa  I'atDA  L 
and  Bea&res. 


THE  MOGUL  EMPIRE. 


MmDkjtoBL'm  nxgbt.   Akbar. 


NoTS. — Bdhtas  was  an  almost  impregnable  fortress,  whidi  tlie  S6t  took 
Ij  treachery  from  tlie  Hindil  B&ja  to  whom  it  belonged.  He  found  vast 
treasures  in  it.    It  is  eighty-one  miles  S.E.  from  BenAres.    (Map,  p.  3.) 

Some  few  years  after  this  time,  Gk>ar,  a  superb  city,  was  entirely  de- 
pcmolated  by  some  mysterious  disease.    Its  stately  ruins  are  near  M&lda. 

u  had  been  a  royal  city  for  2,000  years.    Gh.  i.  §  22. 

The  Emperor  liad  only  time  to  leap  on  horseback  and 
plimge  into  the  stream,  in  which  he  would  have  been 
drowned,  had  he  not  been  rescued  by  a  water-carrier. 
He  thus  reached  Agra  almost  alone.  His  brothers  had 
been  plotting  against  him  ;  but  they  now  aided  him  to 
prepare  for  the  approach  of  the  victorious  Shir  Khan. 

(6.)  He  sustained  another  decisive  defeat  near  Eanouj, 
and  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Labor ;  but  Kamran  him- 
self had  retired  to  Kabul ;  and  Humayun,  deprived  of 
that  shelter,  fled  to  Sind.  There  he  wandered  for  a 
jear  and  a  half,  and  at  length  directed  his  course  to 
Mlbrw&r.  Eepulsed  thence,  he  made  his  way  across  the 
desert  to  Amerkot,  where  he  arrived  with  seven  com- 
panions, after  enduring  unspeakable  hardships. 

(6.)  Here  his  son  Akbab  was  bom  [§6  (3)] .  Deserted 
by  his  brothers,  Humayun  pursued  his  flight,  and 
reached  Persia,  1544. 

In  April  1543,  his  faithful  general,  Beir^m  Khd.n,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  battle  of  Kanuuj,  joined  him.  The  infant 
Akbar  was  sent  to  Kandahar. 

(7.)  The  Persian  Shah,  Tamasp,  did  not  treat  HumAyAn  p^ene- 
ronsly;  but  used  every  unworthy  expedient  to  induce  him  to 
become  a  Shia,  like  the  Persians,  and  to  introduce  that  system 
tiienoeforward  into  India. 

Note.— The  Shia  and  Sunni  are  the  two  great  sects  iato  which  the  Mu- 
HiiTnina<lBnH  are  divided. 

A.  The  SMas  (1.)  reject  all  traditions,  and  cling  to  the  simple  Euran ; 
(2.)  disavow  the  three  Khalifs  who  immediately  succeeded 

Muhammad ; 
(3.)  seldom  visit  Mecca ;  but  go  to  Eerbela  instead,  where 
Husain  was  slain. 
They  alone  observe  the  Muharram. 
They  are  called  heretics  by  the  Sunnls ;  are  the  Pro- 

teatunts  of  Muhammadanism. 
The  Persians,  and  nearly  all  Indian  Muhanunadans, 
are  of  this  sect. 


in 
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CHAP.  in.  §  4. 
▲.D.  1639. 


B6htB8. 


Qour. 


HninAjftB's 
reyerses,  1540. 


(Comp.Destnus- 
tion  of  a  Scot- 
tish army  in  the 
Solway  mo- 
rasses, and  the 
birth  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Soots, 
1542.) 

Birth  of  AUbar, 
1542. 


(Death  of  Queen 

Katherine 

Howard.) 

His  treatment 
in  Persia,  1544. 


Shiasand 
Sunnls. 


( 
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CHAP.  in.  §5. 
▲.D.  1545-55. 


Hnxn&jiin'B 
efforts  to  regain 
his  empire. 
1545. 


HiiinAy{bi  and 
Ms  brothers. 

[Saber's  dying 
advice  was  not 
tmnecessary, 
though  it  was 
unheeded. 
§  3  a4)]. 


Shir  ShAh  Sttr, 
1540-1515. 


TKE  MOaUL  EMPIRE. 


The  restored.  MKfiUa.  dgrwurtgr  of  flte,  1540-1556. 

B.  The  SiMinCt  (1.)  hold  the  J9iiiMiat»  or  traditions,  as  a  sapplement  to  the 

Enrin; 
(2.)  acknowledge  as  KhaUfs  after  Mohammad,  J^M-Bafer, 

Omar,  and  Otman ;  then,  and  fbnrtlilj,  AH. 
(8.)  AfghOns,  Turks,  Arabs,  and  BohilLu  axe  of  this  seot. 

At  length,  however,  the  Persian  king  gave  him  14,000 
horsemen,  to  assist  in  restoring  him  to  his  kingdom.. 
Thus  aided,  he  took  Kandahar  and  K&bnl  from  his  un- 
natural brother  Kamr4n.  It  is  said  that  during  the 
siege  of  the  latter  place,  K4mr4n  exposed  the  joun^ 
Akbar  on  the  walls,  threatening  to  put  him  to  death,  if 
Humayfin  should  persist  in  the  siege.  Humdriin. 
seems  to  have  behaved  inhumanly,  in  smughtering'th0 
prisoners. 

(8.)  In  1548,  the  four  brothers,  Humdjfin,  HindaL^ 
K&mran,  and  Mirza  Askari  were  reconciled ;  but  K&m— 
ran,  ever  treacherous,  again  rebelled,  and  was  at  lengtl3. 
defeated  and  blinded  (1553).    These  dissensions  w^k-^ 
ened  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Teim^ ;  but  in  155 
Humayiin  was  in  a  condition  to  attempt  to  regain  hi 
Tnfiia,n  dominions. 

The  history  of  the  restored  Afghd/n  dynasty  nvust 
he  traced. 


PAET  IV.— The  S*bs. 

§  5.  The  bestoebd  AfghIns,  ob  Sts  dynasty, 
IN  NUMBER.     (a.d.  1540-1556.) 

HTTMiYthr  IN  exile:  his  bbtuen  and  death. 

(1.)  ShIb  ShIh  is  often  branded  as  a  usnrper.    Yet>^ 
descended  from  the  antient  Af  gh&n  conquerors,  a  native 
of  India,  and  the  expeUer  of  the  Moguls,  who  had  only 
reigned  fourteen  years  in  India,  his  claim'  to  the  throne   / 
was  at  least  as  good  as  Hum4y^'s.  / 


TJSJE  MOGUL  SMPIBM. 


The  vMrlosred  Aifixka.  dynmrty  oC  Ufa. 


(2.)  Nor  did  his  method  of  ruling  give  his  new 
subjects  cause  to  regret  the  revolution.  He  was,  in  his 
government  of  India,  wise,  benevolent,  and  active; 
though  ambitious,  and,  in  one  case  certainly,  treacherous 
and  cruel.  This  was  in  the  atrocious  massacre  of  the 
garrison  of  Baisin  (in  Malwa,  a  fortress  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Bima),  which  was  surrendered  on  the 
express  stipulation  that  the  lives  of  its  defenders  should 
be  spared.  SMr  Sh^h  slew  them,  because  faith  is  not 
to  he  kept  with  infidels  ! 

(8.)  He  is  said  to  have  made  a  road  from  Bengal  to 
the  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  from  Agra  to  M^du,  with 
a  caravanserai  at  every  stage,  and  wells  at  intervals  of 
a  mile  aod  slt  half  all  along.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Kalinjir  (in  Bandelkhand),  ▲.d.  1545. 

His  tomb  is  to  be  seen  at  Sasser&m,  between  the  Ganges  and  the  S6ne. 
(Map,  p.  4.) 

(4.)  The  second  of  this  restored  dynas^  was  SelIm 
ShIh  (a.d.  1545-1553),  or  Islam  8hdh,  He  seems  to 
bave  possessed  great  ability,  and  to  have  laboured  for 
the  improvement  of  the  country. 

The  same  year  with  Selim,  died  Selim  MahmM  ShAh  m.  of  Gujarat, 
and  BCkrh&n  Niz&m  ShMi  of  Ahmednagar. 

(5.)  Selim' s  son,  Feroz,  succeeded  ;  but,  after  three 
days,  was  murdered  by  his  uncle,  Muhammad  Adil 
ShIh  (or  Adali),  who  is  commonly  called  the  third  of 
the  restored  dynasty. 

He  was  a  despicable  tyrant.  His  Yazlr  was  Hemu,  a 
Hindu  of  low  origin,  but  of  great  ability.  This  man 
had  been  a  petty  shopkeeper ;  but  he  fought  with  the 
courage  of  a  Paladin,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Yikra- 
miditya. 

(6.)  Itebellions  soon  ensued,  and  the  empire  was 
divided  into  five  portions,  under  rivals — members  of 
the  Afgh&n  royal  family  (1555).  IbbahIm  Stn,  one  of 
these,  got  possession  of  Delhi,  and  is  reckoned  the  fourth 
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CHAP.  m.  §  6. 
▲.D.  1566. 


His  wise 
govermndnt. 


His  beneficent 
worlks. 


His  death. 


(Si  miles  S. 
from  BuzSr.) 

Selim  Sh&h  S{ir, 


[Ch.  iv.  §  24.] 


Mnhammad 
AdallSCLr 
(Adall  (=t7ie 
jooliah). 


Bxankjtai*B 
return,  1555. 
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CHAP.  in.  §  6. 
▲.D.  1556. 


The  iDattle  of 
NowshSxa. 
June  18, 1555. 


Hum&yihi'B 
death,  1556. 


Humayiiii's 
character. 


m. 

Accession  of 
Akbab,  1556- 
1605. 


His  mother. 


THE  MOGUL  EMPIBB. 


BiunAjtkn's  return  and  death. 


of  the  dynasty.  This  was  the  moment  when  Hmnayt^ 
made  up  his  mind  to  invade  India.  He  soon  gained 
possession  of  Lahor,  and,  driving  Siea.ndeb  Si&s,  another 
of  the  rivals  (called  the  fifth  of  the  dynasty),  to  the 
Himalayas,  regained  Agra  and  Delhi. 

This  battle,  the  decisive  one,  in  which  Akbar,  then  a  little 
more  than  12  years  old,  fonght  (like  the  Black  Prince)  hj  the 
side  of  Hnmd.74n  and  Beir&m  Kh4n,  was  fonght  at  or  near 
NowsHESA  (June  18, 1555),  not  far  from  the  Satlaj. 

(7.)  Hum&yiin  had,  however,  regained  at  his  death 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  his  dominions;  for  Sikandes 
soon  reappeared  in  the  Pan  jab,  and  Hemu,  with  the 
army  of  Adali,  was  still  in  Bengal.  While  Prince 
Akbar,  then  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  in  the  Panjab 
with  Bairam  Khan,  Humayiin  fell  from  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  top  of  his  palace  in  Delhi,  and  was 
killed. 

He  had  paused  on  the  steps,  hearing  the  Mnezzin's  call  to 
prayer,  and  had  seated  himself  :  when  trying  to  rise,  assisted  by 
his  staff,  he  slipped  on  the  polished  stair,  and,  there  being  only 
a  low  parapet,  fell  headlong  over.  He  died  in  a  few  days,  six 
months  after  his  return  (1556). 

(8.)  He  was  superstitious;  kindly-hearted  on  the  whole;  in- 
dulgent ;  very  dilatory  in  all  his  movements ;  and  too  incessantly 
occupied  in  warfare  to  be  able  to  do  anything  for  his  adopted 
country. 


PART  v.— Akbab. 

§  6.  The  Third  Mogul  Emperor  was  Akbab.  (1556— 
1605.)  He  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the  greatest 
sovereign  that  ever  swayed  a  sceptre, 

(1.)  Akbar's  real  name  was  Jalal-ud-dSn  (=t7i6  glory  of  the  faith)  Muham^ 
mad.    His  surname  is  Akha/r =the  Great. 

(2.)  His  mother's  name  was  Hamida,  a  native  of  Zhorasan,  of  obscure 
family. 


THE  MOGUL  EMPIBE. 


Akbar,  tlie  tlilrd  Moffal,  1B56-160B. 


He  was  bom  at  Amerk6t,in  Sind  (Oct.  14, 1542), 
Eumayiiii  was  fleeing  from  the  ambition  of  Shir 
and  from  the  treachery  of  his  brothers  and  his 
ts.     [§4(6).] 

aid  that  his  father,  unable  to  give  the  presents  nsaal  mo.  snoh 
3,  broke  up  a  pod  of  musk ;  and  dlstributedTit  among  his  adherents, 
wish  that  "  lus  son's  &jne  might  be  diffused  throughout  the  worLl 
xLour  of  that  perfume."  - 

He  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle  Kamran, 
ber  1543,  and  remained  at  Kandah&r  and  Kabul 
55. 

When  HumayAn  died  [§  6  (7)],  Akbar  was 
in  years  and  four  months  old.  It  was  a  very 
disputed  inheritance  to  which  he  succeeded, 
jider,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Delhi  and  of  the 
>,  was  in  arms  near  Sirhind,  and  H6mu  was  on 
rders  of  Bengal. 

Lg  brother  of  Akbar,  Mirza  HaWm,  had  been  made  King  of  Ean- 
'  Hum&jrtbi,  but  was  dispossessed  by  SoleimAn  of  Badakshan,  one 
me  family,  placed  there  by  B&ber. 

The  restorer  of  the  race  of  Teimiir,  and  the  real 
for  some  years,  was  Beirdm  Khan,  the  atdliq  or 
an  of  Akbar. 

1  styled  "the  king's  father,"  and  had  unlimited  powers  as  regent. 
a  and  a  Shia,  he  had  been  sent  to  aid  B&ber  in  his  earlier  struggles ; 
been  the  most  faithful  and  able  of  the  adherents  of  the  house  of 

Hemu,  who  had  taken  both  Agra  and  Delhi,  and 
jsumed  the  title  of  Eaja  Vikramaditya,  after  a 

resistance,  was  overthrown  and  captured  at  the 
cattle  of  Panipat.  Beiram  wished  Akbar  to  earn 
le  of  Ghazi,  or  champion,  by  slaying  the  Hindu. 

refused  to  strike  a  defenceless  captive ;  and  it 
eiram  that  slew  the  infidel.  The  facts  are  sig- 
t.  Sikander  also  soon  after  submitted.  Ibrahim 
Sur,  who  took  refuge  among  the  Afghans,  was 
a  1567. 

Beiram's  inflexibility,  military  talents,  and 
',  were  essential  to  Akbar  at  this  period ;  but  the 
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CHAP,  m.  §  8. 
▲.n.  1S56-M. 


His  birth. 
1542. 

Offary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  bom 
the  same  year, 
and  amid  similar 
disasters.) 


HlBXiTBlfl, 


BeirftmKhAii. 
§  4  (6). 


HSmu's  death. 


The  battle  was 
fought  at  PdMU 
pat,  November 
5,1556. 

July  1557. 


Beiram's 
regency. 
1556-1560. 


/ 
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CHAP.  m.  §6. 
▲.D.  1S60-7. 


[Umards 
IMO. 


Beir&m's  xehel- 
lion  and  death, 
1560. 


Akbar's  early 
training. 


THE  MOGUL  EMPIRE. 


His  prospects 
on  mis  acoession« 
1560-1567. 


AUnut,  tlM  thixd  MO0II1,  lM6-ia05. 


regent  occasionally  exceeded  his  powers,  and  unneces- 
sary alienated  the  Omrahs,  by  whom  Akbar  was  per- 
suaded to  assume  the  supreme  power  in  his  eighte^oth 
year  (a.d.  1560). 

Beiram,  after  much  vacillation,  broke  out  into  re- 
bellion ;  but  was  soon  overcome,  and  threw  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  Akbar,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  the 
utmost  generosity  and  afiEection.  The  old  man  now  set 
out  to  visit  Mecca,  the  Muhammadan  way  of  retiriiig 
from  public  life ;  but  was  assassinated  in  Gujarftt. 

(9.)  Akbar  was  at  length  emperor  in  reality. 

His  trauiing  had  been  such  as  to  fit  him  for  his  most 
difficult  task.  Brought  up  among  hardships ;  fighting 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  like  a  hero  by  the  side  of  Beixftm 
Khan  to  recover  his  father's  throne ;  compelled  by  the 
character  of  Beir4m  to  exercise  in  boyhood  and  youth 
the  utmost  prudence  and  self-restraint;  and,  awaxe 
that  a  single  j^lse  step  now  might  lose  all,  he  ascended 
the  throne  with  sober  and  prudent  resolves  to  govern 
well  and  wisely. 


He  was,  in  addition  to  this,  a  perfect  speoinien  of  an 
complished  Mnhammadan  knight.  In  knightly  courtesy  and 
generosity,  in  heroic  perseverance  and  magnanimity,  in  noble 
simplicity  and  tenderness  of  heart,  and  in  philosophio  breadth, 
calmness,  and  keen  perception,  he  has  had  few  equals  in  ai^^ 
age  or  country. 

(10.)  The  adherents  of  the  house  of  Teimdr  in  India 
were,  however,  at  this  period,  few. 

Akbar  and  his  chiefs  were  a  smaJl  lumd  of  stcaogeisin  theland;  ftv  irnvB 
80  than  William  and  his  Normans  after  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

The  Panj^b  and  the  district  around  Delhi  were  all 
that  the  Moguls  coxQd  as  yet  call  their  own. 

(11.)  Akbar  had  first  to  conquer  his  own  feudatory 
nobles.  Khan  Zeman  (one  of  Akbar's  own  generals), 
Eaz  Bahadur  in  M41wa,  Adam  EMn,  Abdullah  EMn, 
and  Asaf  EMn,  with  three  other  znilitary  chieftains, 


? 


THSMOOJJIi  EMPJOai. 


made  war againit  Jum;  And  inaoch  *^gg^^  ^  wi 
engaged  until  his  25th  year  (a.d.  1567). 

(12.)  He  BDexLt  the  next  five  ^aan  (aa  1567-1572) 
in  reducing  tiie  JEUljp4tf  to  mibimMioiL 

The  chief  of  theiB  was 

(&)  The  B4ja  of  JeTptLr  (Amb^),  Bahka  (Uhlri)  HU. 

lUm  iMHacted  thto  BAJft'8  dnhtv  (Ua),  and  Mta^ 
iiMinMriadtojaiothitriBiaetMOftlie 
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GSAP.nLie. 


mtMBflytihHightarolBIJ 

TUm  OJSKi.    TUiBljaivMtlMilntwho  foiniMiiidiui«lliiiiet. 


I'B 


(b.)  ThexiertB4]pdtfltateinMihatof  the1Uiia(of  Ohit6r,or) 
Oadip^,  Udi  Sing,  boq  of  BAna  fianga.  [f  8  (12).]  Witti  thif 
QUef  tiiflte  was  an  obsUnate  and  bloody  war  i  in  ^Uch  Alcbar 
wae  TiotoriooB,  taking  OhUAr,  whioh  than  oiaMd  to  be  the 
Oi«^  of  thif  diidikn  4lf  B^^lpdtAna. 

la  UB^  BABft  Fwtik  (MB  0f .  tdi  AM  HVilaBd  a  VRrt  e(  Ide  doMlBifln^ 
•ad  fonsded  Oodipte. 

(e.)  The  third  B4jpdt  ohieftain  was  the  BAna  of  Jodhp^,  (or 
KArwAr,)  HaldAa  Thii  ohief  for  a  time  was  in  disgraoei  but 
bis  son  was  affcerwards  mnoh  faToored  by  the  emperor. 

Akbar  married  a  danghter  of  the  BAja  of  MArwAr,  oalled  Jodh 
BAl    She  was  the  mother  of  JehAnglr. 

In  xegard  to  these  maxriaeefl,  it  eeems  pfobable  idhat  to  them  the  figovr 
of  the  impeorial  race  for  so  many  generationa  was  partly  due.  The  faiwinea 
th^  had  in  softeningprejudioee  and  uniting  Hmdib  and  Hnhammadans 
was  very  great.  The  Chltw  family  alone  refosMaUimdliimpegctalalliaiioee, 
and  despised  the  other  B&ipilt  ftuniUes  for  permitting  them. 
'  The  OndipAr,  or  MAwto,  JbUias  are  oomridctted  to  he&e  asoet  dlstlngiiiahed 
in  Hindiist&n.  They  trace  their  deseent  from  BAua,  the  great  head  of  tiie 
Bolarraoe.  In  a.p.  584,  their  oiqpltaL  BarahhipAr.  in  the  Gtdf  of  Oambay, 
was  invaded  bv  a  Persian  Ung,  son  of  NoosUrvAn  the  Great,  whoaedanghter 
was  married  into  their  royal  family.  The  Qoeen  of  NoaahirrAn  was  a 
CSiristivu  daushter  of  Jfanrioe,  Emperor  of  Oonatantinople  Qoha,  who 
mairied  the  Cnxistian  princess,  founided  the  state  of  Edar.  Ibeom  him, 
B&po,  the  antagonist  of  the  Hnhammadans,  desoended.  (Gh.  ii.  {  4) 
Hence  the  BMa  of  Oodipfdr  is  the  deseendant  of  a  Chrlsaan  prinoess, 
related  to  the  Christian  emperors  of  the  Eastern  Soman  Empirel 

(13.)  Akbar  now  annexed  Ovjwrdt  to  his  ever-growing 
empire.  (It  had  been  independent  from  1391.  Ch.  ii. 
§41.) 

BahAdar  ShAh  [§  4  (8)]  died  in  1687.  The  diBsensions  that 
followed  his  death  were  so  great  that  Akbar  was  requested  to 
pnt  an  end  to  the  anarohj  by  taking  the  kingdom,  which,  after 
some  seyere  fighting,  he  did  (a.d.  1578).    AhmadAbAd  became 


H3si 

withttM 

BAJpMs. 


(Gh.lL§fll) 


(QrOadmNNnk 
or    dCpihr,  or 
TTdalpAr,) 


The  inter- 
marriages of  the 
Moguls  with  the 
BAJpAts. 

(Comp.  oh.  L 
§27.&.) 


t 


Comp.  oh.  ii. 
4.) 


GKiJaKit^  1078. 
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The  Eastern 
Firoyixioes 
reduced,  1575- 
1598. 


Seasons  for  tlie 
f  ailnxe,  on  tlie 
whole,  of  the 
Afgh&ns. 


The  Fanj&hb 
1581. 


Attock,  1581« 
(= limit  or 
barrier.) 

Cashmir,  1586. 
rCh.  xi.  §  7) 
(or  Cashmere), 

Hill  tribes  on 
the  border, 
1586-ieOO. 
(Oh.  xi.  §  4.) 


Sind,1592. 


THE  MOaUL  EMPIBE. 


Akbar's  oonqnests. 


the  residenoe  of  a  Mogul  vioeroj,  generally  a  prince  of  the  royal 
blood. 

Muzaffir  Shih,  the  dispossessed  long,  became  one  of  Akbar's  conrtiera. 
He  rebelled  afterwards,  and  committed  suicide  (a.d.  1593.) 

(14.)  Akbar's  next  conquest  was  that  of  BaMr, 
Bengdl,  and  Orissa, 

D4M  Khan,  an  Afghan,  had  taken  possession  of 
these  provinces.  His  defeat  and  death  ended  the  con- 
test (1676).  There  were,  however,  serious  rebellions 
afterwards  ;  and  both  IBAja,  Todar  Mai  and  Eaja  Man 
Sing  were  employed  as  viceroys  in  re-establishing  order. 
Akbar's  power  was  severely  tried  by  these  rebellions. 
Baja  Man  Sing,  son  of  Bhagavan  D^s,  was  the  con- 
queror of  Orissa.  Orissa  was  wholly  and  finally  subdued 
in  1592,  and  now  no  remains  of  the  Afghcbi  jpower  were 

to  hfi  found  in  Hindustan. 

' .» 

'The  ohiefs  of  the  Afgh&n  clans  were  jealons  of  one  another; 
had  no  bond  of  union,  no  national  sentiment ;  and  oonld  not, 
therefore,  found  any  permanent  kingdom.  Individnals  among 
them  possessed  genius ;  bnt  they  had  neither  the  power  of  or- 
ganization nor  persistent  energy.  They  failed  to  found  an 
empire. 

(15.)  Akbar's  brother,  Hirza  Hakim,  of  KJkhvl,  invaded  the  Panj^, 
A.D.  1581. 

Akbar  repelled  the  invasion,  and  occupied  E&bul,  which  afterwards  was 
held  by  lliirza  HaMm  in  subordination  to  Delhi. 

B&ja  Bhagav&n  D&s,  of  Jejvtx,  Akbar's  brother-in-law,  was  made  governor 
of  the  Panj&b.    The  fort  of  Attock  was  then  built  by  Akbar. 

(16.)  The  next  conquest  was  that  of  Cashmtr,  The 
emperor  went  there  in  person,  and  defeated  the  chief, 
who  became  one  of  the  Omrahs  of  the  Delhi  Court. 

(17.)  This  was  followed  by  a  war  with  various  Afghan 
tribes  around  the  plain  of  Peshawar,  such  as  the 
Yusufzyes  (Eusofzyes)  and  Rosheiuyas. 

These,  in  one  instance,  gained  a  considerable  victory  over  the  imperial 
troops ;  but  were  afterwaids  reduced  to  some  kind  of  order,  though  they 
continue  independent  to  this  day. 

(18.)  Sind  was  added  (in  1592)  to  the  list  of  Abkar's 
annexations.     The  chief  whom  he  subdued  became  a 
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commander  of  5,000  in  the  Mogul  armj,  and  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Tatta. 

This  was  the  wise  policy  always  adopted  by  Akbar. 

The  Portogaese  aided  the  Sind  ohief,  and  it  is  said  that  natives, 
dressed  and  drilled  as  Europeans,  fought  in  this  war.  These 
were  the  first  sepoys  in  India,, 

(19.)  Kandahar,  too,  came  agam  under  Akbar's  swaj, 
owing  to  dissensions  among  the  Persians. 

Thus  Akbar's  hereditary  dominions  beyond  the  Indus, 
aad  all  Hindiistan  to  the  Nerbudda  (except  Oudipiir), 
were  now  completely  under  his  sway.  Thirty-eight  years 
cfhU  reign  had  thus  been  cornvmedy  and  he  was  now  fifty 
fpurs  of  age, 

(20.)  He  next  attempted  (and  it  was  an  unjust  and 
aggressive  war)  the  re-conquest  of  the  Dakhan.  (Ch.  iv. 
§22.) 

The  chief  OTents  ia  the  history  of  the  Dakhan,  belonging  to  AJcbar's 
nigB,are — 

(ft.)  The  hatOe  of  TalikSt,  1565.    (Ch.  iv.  §  29.) 

(b.)  Confederacy  of  the  kings  of  BijaptLr  and  Ahmadnagar  against  the 
Portagaese,  a.d.  1570.    (Ch.  yi^  §  19.) 


c.)  The  two  sieges  of  Ahmadnagar,  a.d.  1595, 1599.    (Ch.  iy.  §  24.) 
d.)  The  annexation  of  Kinddsh,  a.d.  1599, 1600. 


I: 

(21.)  The  dissensions  in  Ahmadnagar  between  the 
Hindu  and  Abyssinian  nobles  so  increased,  that  Murad 
(second  son  of  Akbar)  and  Mirza  Klian  (son  of  Beiram 
Khan),  were  sent  to  take  the  divided  city. 

The  city  of  Ahmadnagar  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  cele- 
brated Chand^BIb!  (daughter  of  the  Sultan  Husain  NizAm  Sh^h, 
widow  of  All  Adil  Sh4h  of  BijapAr,  and  great-aunt  of  the  infant 
SnltAn,  Bahtldar  Niz^m  Shdh),  one  of  the  great  heroines  of  the 
Wstory  of  India,  and  of  the  world.  She  made  peace  with  her 
father-in-law,  the  King  of  BijapAr,  conciliated  the  Abyssinian 
nobles,  and  defended  the  city  with  astonishing  skill  and  bravery 
against  Prince  MorM,  who  was  now  pressing  the  siege.  A  breach 
was  made  in  the  wall  j  and  the  defenders  were  on  the  point  of 
giving  up  the  city,  when  the  SultS-na  appeared  in  full  armour, 
veiled,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  her  hand ;  and,  standing  in  the 
breach,  renewed  the  struggle,  which  ended  at  night-fall  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Mogul  armies.     The  dawn  beheld  the  breach 
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(Ch.  iv.  §  24.) 


t Spenser  died* 
599.] 


E:&ndd8h,1601.: 


(29)  (a). 


The  Dakhan  at 
Akbar's  death. 


Selim,  bom 
1569,  at  Sikri. 


(=Eouse  of 
God.) 


AMmr,  the  tUlxd  Moffol.    Sis  monm,  16S«-ie06. 

thoroughly  repaired,  and  the  Begent,  who  had  not  quitted  her 
post,  ready  to  meet  the  asHailants.  But  Mor^d  abandoiicd  t)ie 
siege,  and  a  peace  was  concluded. 

Akbar  now  left  the  Panj&b  (in  the  vicinity  of  which 
he  had  been  from  1854)  ;  and,  in  1699,  arrived  at  Bur- 
hanpur.  Dowlatabad  had  been  taken,  and  Prince 
Daniyal  (Akbar's  third  son),  with  Mirza  Khan,  was 
sent  on  again  to  besiege  Ahmadnagar. 

Civil  dissensions  had  again  broken  ont,  and  the  heroic  Ch&nd 
Btbt  was  murdered  by  the  opponents  of  her  little  grand-nephew. 

The  Moguls  then  soon  took  the  eitj,  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  traitors,  and  took  the  young  king 
prisoner.  He  ended  his  days  in  the  usual  prison, 
Gwali6r. 

The  kingdom  itself  survived  under  the  great  Abyssinian,  Malik 
Ambar  [§  7  (5),  p.  95]  ;  and  was  not  finally  subdued  till  the  time 
of  Sh4h  Jeh^n,  a.d.  1637. 

(22.)  Akbar  next  annexed  Kandesh.  Asfrghar  was 
taken,  and  Prince  Daniyal  made  viceroy.  Here  ended 
Akbar's  exploits  in  the  Dakhan  ;  which  he  left  in  a.d. 
1601 ;  Ab-ul-Pazl,  the  great  statesman,  being  left  in 
command. 

At  the  death  of  Akbar  his  possessions  in  the  Dakhan 
were  Kandesh,  a  great  part  of  Berar,  the  fort  of  Ah- 
madnagar, and  the  surrounding  districts.  Not  a  warrior 
from  choice,  his  reign  was  a  series  of  military  exploits, 
almost  always  crowned  with  entire  success. 

(23.)  Akbar  was  unfortunate  in  his  sons.     The  two 
eldest,  Hasan  and  Hussain,  were  twins,  and  died  in 
[infancy. 

!  (a.)  Selim  (:=  safety),  who  afterwards  succeeded  him, 
rebelled  in  1601 ;  but  Akbar's  prudence  put  down  the 
rebellion,  and  the  Prince  was,  notwithstanding,  made 
Viceroy  of  Bengal  and  Orissa,  and  commander  of 
10,000.     He  lived,  chiefly  at  Allahabad,  in  drunkenness 
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and  debancliery.  He  caused  Ab-td-Fazl  to  be  set  upon 
and  murdered  on  his  way  back  from  the  Dakhan. 

(&.)  Murad  (^desired)  died  at  the  age  of  29  (1599). 

(c.)  Daniyal  (Dsbmel^judge  of  €rod)  died  in  1604,  of 
inteBjperance. 

He  married  a  daughter  of  the  Sh4h  of  BijapAr,  Ibrahim  Adil 
Shah  II.  Ferishta,  the  great  historian,  was  sent  to  attend  thfi 
FiineeBS  to  Bnrhd,np4r. 

(24.)  Akbar*s  health  at  length  began  to  fail.  Sorrow 
for  the  death  of  Daniyal  is  said  to  have  hastened  his 

I  end.  When  it  became  clear  that  he  could  not  recover, 
tbe  usual  intrigues  regarding  the  succession  to  the 

i  throne  commenced. 

I  The  choice  lay  between  Selim,  the  only  surviving 
son  of  the  emperor,  and  Selim*  s  son,  KhusrA,  who  had 
been  appointed  nominal  governor  of  Orissa  in  1593, 
when  he  was  a  mere  child. 

Sellm's  drunkenness  and  the  memory  of  his  rebelKon  were 
obstacles  to  his  succession.     Moreover,  R4ja  Msln  Sing,  of  Jejj)Ar, 
brother  of  KhAsru's  mother,  and  the  great  general  Az!z  (or  Aztm 
I  Kb&n),  his  father-in-law,  were  in  the  younger  prince's  favour. 

Akbar  himself  ended  the  strife  by  nominating  Selim 

,  as  his  successor,  in  the  presence  of  the  Omrahs,  and 

causing  him  to  gird  himself  with  his  favourite  scymitar. 

The  dying  emperor  then  addressed  the  Omrahs,  ex- 

'  pressing  his  hope  that  there  would  be  no  dissension 

between  those  who  had  for  so  many  years  been  the 

sharers  of  his  toils  and  the  companions  of  his  glory. 

He  then  asked  their  forgiveness  for  any  offences  he 
might  have  been  guilty  of  against  them  ;  and,  repeating 
the  Muhammadan  confession  of  faith,  died,  in  pro- 
fession, a  good  Musalman.     He  was  buried  near  Agra. 

(25.)  To  complete  the  sketch,  of  the  life  and  times  of  this,  the  g^reatest  of 
Eastern  rulers,  we  must  add  some  particulars  — 

A.  Of  his  character  and  x>ersonal  peculiarities  j 

B.  Of  his  reli^ous  sentiments ; 

C.  Of  his  policy  ; 

D.  Of  his  friends  and  comi>anions. 
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(26.)  ▲.  AJcba/r^ 8  elumider  (md  personal  peetdu^ 

(a.)  In  j)or8on  he  was  stronglj  built  and  bancUKnnef  very 
affable  and  captivating  in  manners ;  sober  and  absteniioiis  $  not 
taking  animal  food  for  a  fourth  of  the  year ;  spending  litde  timo 
iji  Bleep ;  and  fond  of  hunting  and  athletic  sports.  He  xode  from 
Ajmlr  to  Agra  (220  miles)  in  two  days,  and  often  walked  thirty 
or  forty  mileB  in  a  day.  Among  other  things,  he  was  a  gzert 
pigeon  fancier. 

(b.)  Ho  was  very  stndions,  most  methodical  in  the  despatoh  of 
bosincsB,  nndorstood  Sanskrit,  encouraged  every  kind  of  literatnze^ 
and  suporintended  many  important  literary  undertakings. 

(c.)  Ho  was  very  afFectionate,  both  to  his  family  and  friendly 
humane  and  compassionate. 

When  he  heard  of  Sdlm's  caiudng  a  man  to  be  ilajed  aUva,  he  erolaiiMflL 
that  he  wondered  that  the  son  of  a  man  who  could  not  bear  to  see  eveaa 
dead  beast  flayed  should  be  guilty  of  such  omelty. 

(27.)  B.  AJebar'a  rdigion, 

(a.)  Earlier  in  life  he  was  a  consistent  Muhammadan  i  but  in 
1679  he  openly  professed  latitudinarian  sentiments,  quite  in^ 
compatible  with  orthodoxy. 

(b.)  He  studied  Hindii  works  of  science  and  religion,  and  made 
himBolf  acquainted,  of  course  very  imperfectly,  with  the  tenets 
of  tho  OiriBtian  religion,  though  under  most  unfavourable  dr- 
cumHtancos.  Regular  discuBsions  were  held,  in  which  Brfthmans^ 
Muhammadan  doctors,  Stkh  Gurus,  and  even  Christian  priests 
took  port.  HiB  leanings  seem  to  have  been  to  the  last  of  these 
systems. 

(28.)  c.  AJcbar* 8  policy, 

(a.)  This  was  a  conciHating  and  tolerant  policy,  dic- 
tated by  bis  good  sense,  benevolent  feelings,  compre- 
hensive intellect,  and  wide  experience.  But  for  this 
the  Moguls  would  have  soon  passed  away,  as  the  Yarions 
Afghan  dynasties  had  before  them. 

(h.)  He  desired  to  treat  all  his  subjects  alike,  to 
a})olish  tho  distinction  of  Hindii  and  Muhammadan ; 
and  thus  to  fuse  the  discordant  elements  of  his  empire 
into  one  homogeneous  whole. 

(c.)  In  revenue  matters  he  introduced  great  reforms, 
not  involving  new  principles  so  much  as  an  accurate 
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and  painstakiag  adjustment  of  the  burdens  of  taxation, 
making  them  press  equally  on  all. 

He  laboured  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  collection 
of  the  revenue,  and  to  prevent  the  extortions  of  go- 
yemment  officers.  His  greatest  revenue  officer  was 
Raja  Todar  Mai.  The  amount  of  revenue  collected 
was  about  30,000,000  pounds  sterling. 

(d.)  The  empire,  which  contained  at  least  160,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  was  divided  into  eighteen  Siibahs,  each 
mider  a  Viceroy.  The  laws  in  regard  to  punishments 
issued  to  these  S^bahdars  were  humane,  forbidding 
mutilation  in  any  case. 

The  provinces  were:  (I)Kibiil,  (2)LAhdr,  (3)MAltAn,  (4)  Delhi; 
(6)  Af?ra,  (6)  Ondh,  (7)  AllkUhid,  (8)  Ajmlr,  (9)  GujaStV'ko) 
MMwA,  (11)  BahAr,  (12)  BengM,  (13)  KAndfish,  (14)  BerAr,\  (15) 
Ahmadnagar,.  (16)  Orissa,  (17)  Gashmir,  and  (18)  Sind..^  The 
list,  however,  varies  oontinnally. 

A  proyince  under  a  yiceroy  waa  called  a  S&b&h,  and  the  Tioeiro^,  was 
oUed  a  SfdJbdhdd/r,  Their  deputies,  having  charge  of  districts,  were  JfiModbt 
(adaputy). 

(e.)  The  army.  To  introduce  submission,  economy, 
and  efficiency  into  such  an  army  as  his,  was  a  hard 
task. 

The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  be  paid  in  cash,  not  by  assign- 
ments of  land.  There  were  not  more  than  450  officers,  com- 
manding  above  200  men,  in  all  his  vast  armies ;  and  thirty 
officers,  exclusively  princes,  each  of  whom  held  the  command  of 
5,000.     These  last  were  called  Panjhaz&ris. 

Hach  corruption  seems  to  have  existed  in  this  dei>artment  to  the  last. 

(29.)  D.  Akbar's  friends,  companions,  and  officers 
were  all  men  of  renown. 

He  possessed  that  rare  but  necessary  power — entirely  wanting  in  An- 
nmgzib— of  appreciating  and  trusting  ms  ministers  and  generals.  Bair&m 
'ShkOf  and  his  son  Mirza  (Abdurrahim),  Monim  KhAn ;  the  grenei'a^  Aziz 
and  Khan  Jehan ;  the  EEindil  relatives  of  the  Emperor  Bah&ra  'NLaX,  Bha- 
gBv&n  D&s,  and  M&n  Sing,  were  ornaments  of  his  splendid  court. 

(a.)  Ab-tjl-Fazl  (:=the  father  of  excellence).  This 
eminent  man,  and  the  next  in  our  list,  Feizi,  were  sons 
of  a  learned  man,  who  taught  divinity  in  Agra.     He 
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(Oorcha,  Orcha, 
or  Crcha.) 


FeizL 


and  his  brother  were  Akbar's  most  intiinate  friends 
and  counsellors. 

Ab-ul-Fazl  rose  to  the  highest  military  commands, 
tMt  of  Queen '  and  was  prime  minister.  He  died  in  the  forty-seventh 
year  of  the  reign  (1603). 

He  was  the  author  of  (I.)  the  celebrated  Aytn  Akbari 
(or  Instihdes  of  Akbar)  ;  which  contain  a  minute  ac- 
coimt  of  every  department  of  government,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  the  emperor's  establishments, 
public  and  private  ;  and  (II.)  of  the  Akbar  N&meh,  an 
elaborate  panegyrical  history  of  the  emperor^s  reign  to 
about  1600. 

He  was  killed  by  assassins  employed  by  Selim  (23), 
at  Oorcha,  in  Malwa. 

(b.)  FeizI  (=nio«t  excellent)^  the  elder  brother  of  Ab-nl-Faal, 
(like  his  brother  a  most  intimate  friend  of  the  empearoir,)  was 
employed  on  an  embassy  to  the  Dakhan.  He  was  the  first  Ma- 
hammadan  that  studied  Hindis  literatnre,  &om  which  he  tranB- 
lated  many  works.  He  was,  moreover,  a  poet,  and  more 
studious,  but  less  a  man  of  the  world,  than  his  brother. 

The  brothers  translated  the  Mah&  Bh&rata  into  Persian  verse. 
This  great  work  consisted  of  100,000  oouplets. 

(c.)  Eaja  Todar  Mai.  Bom  at  L4h6r,  from  early 
youth  a  soldier,  he  was  at  once  a  great  military  leader 
and  also  the  great  finance  minister  who  carried  out  the 
extensive  revenue  reforms  which  have  been  referred  to. 

He  is  described  as  sincere  and  honest,  but  vindictive, 
and  a  very  bigoted  Hind4.  From  1580  to  1582  he  was 
Viceroy  of  Bengal,  and  ably  put  down  a  rebellion 
there.  He  was  also  distinguished  in  the  Af  gh^  wars. 
Baja  Bhagavan  Das  and  Eaja  Todar  Mai  both  died  in 
1589.  These  men  were  the  contemporaries  of  Burleigh 
and  Sully,  and  rival  those  great  ministers  in  renown ; 
as  their  master  more  than  equalled  the  French  Henri 
le  G-rand,  or  the  English  Elizabeth. 


:    TransUtioiiB 

from  th« 
;    Sanskrit. 

i    Todar  MbL 


(28,  c.) 


The  first  Bour- 
)»on,  and  the 
last  Tudor. 

[The  careful 
comparison  is 
iustruetiye  1] 
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JebAngir,  the  firarth  Xogul,  1605-1627. 


PAET  VL— JbhIkgIb. 

§  7.  JuHiiffGlB  was  the  Poubth  Mogitl  Empbrob. 
(A.D.  1605-1627.) 

(1.)  His  narae  was  Seltm.    On  Ms  accession  he  took  the  title 
of  JehAn-gir  (=the  world's  conqueror). 

12.)  We  shall  have  to  notice  in  his  history : — 
a.^  his  yonthftd  intemperance  and  violent  temper; 
5.)  his  rebellion  against  his  father ; 
c.)  his  murder  of  Ab-nl-Fazl; 

id.)  his  divergence  from  his  father  in  religious  matters  | 
e.S  his  treatment  of  his  son  Kh^snH ; 
/.)  his  qaeen,  NAr  Jehftn  {==light  of  the  world)  ; 
g.)  Sir  T.  Boe's  embassy ; 

[h.)  the  history  of  Muhdbat  Ehdn,  his  great  general ;  and 
j.)  affairs  in  the  Dskkhan,  chiefly  connected  with  the  great 
Ualik  Ambar. 


(3.)  Jehingir  was,  on  the  whole,  judicious  in  his 
first  public  acts. 

A.  He  adopted  and  even  developed  his  father's  mea- 
sures of  reform. 

B.  He  took  great  pains  to  give  all  men  opportunities 
of  approaching  him  ;  a  chain  beiag  hung  from  a  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  citadel,  to  which  all  had  access,  which 
chain  was  connected  with  a  bell  iq  the  emperor's  private 
room.  Thus  every  suitor  could  make  himself  heard, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  ofl&cer  of  the  palace. 

c.  He  was  more  rigid  than  his  father  iq  his  attention 
to  the  observances  of  the  Muhammadan  faith.  He 
restored  to  the  coin  the  inscription  which  announces, 
not  only  the  indisputable  truth  that  "  there  is  one 
Qod,"  but  also  the  declaration,  offensive  to  Hindus, 
that  "  Muhammad  is  His  Prophet."  In  short,  though 
not  religious,  he  was  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  the  forms 
of  religion. 
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SuiQxnazy. 


1602, 1603. 

1605. 
1611. 
1616. 


Jeh&nglr'B  fxst 
steps. 


Accessible. 


His  reIigioTi8 
opiiiiona. 
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His  sons. 
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rebellion. 


JeliAnglr'B 
oraelty. 

ie06.i 


Shih  Jehlm 


Malik  Ambar. 


lilalik  Ambar  in 

Ahmadnagar, 

1599-1626. 

[Comp.  cIl  iv, 
§24.] 
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JebAaglr,  the  fburtli  Xognl,  1605-1627. 

D.  Himself  a  drunkard  during  his  whole  life,  he 
punished  all  who  were  detected  in  the  use  of  wine. 

(4.)  Jehangir  was  as  unfortunate  in  regard  to  his 
sons  as  Akbar  had  been. 

A.  His  eldest  son,  Ehiisrii,  had  long  been  at  eninitj 
with  him.  The  mother  of  this  prince  was  a  BajpM 
princess,  whose  death  had  been  caused  by  Jehangir*8 
(Selim's)  ill-treatment.  Akbar  had  once  designed  to 
disinherit  Selim  for  his  violence  and  debauchery.  On 
his  father's  accession,  therefore,  Khiisr^,  thinking  him- 
self not  safe,  fled  to  the  Panj^b,  where  a  large  army 
gathered  around  him. 

Jehangir's  army  was,  however,  victorious ;  and 
Khfisrii  was  seized  on  the  bank  of  the  Jhilam,  as  he 
was  trying  to  make  his  way  to  Kabul. 

And  now  Jehangir  made  a  display  of  that  cruelly 
which  marked  his  character,  and  to  which  Akbar  had 
ever  been  so  averse.  He  caused  700  of  Kh^srii's  ad- 
herents to  be  impaled  in  a  line  leading  from  the  gate 
of  Lahor.  The  miserable  prince  was  then  conducted 
along  the  line  to  "  receive  the  homage  of  his  servants.'* 

He  was  deeply  affected  by  this  horrid  spectacle ;  and 
was  kept  a  prisoner,  though  not  in  very  close  custodj, 
till  his  death  in  1621. 

B.  From  1623  to  the  death  of  the  emperor,  we  shall 
And  Lxo  third  son  Khurram  in  rebellion.  He  was,  at 
first,  Jehangir's  favourite ;  and  in  1616  was  nominated 
successor  to  the  throne,  and  received  the  title  of  Shah 
Jehan,  or  lord  of  the  world. 

(5.)  The  chief  interest  of  the  alEairs  of  the  Dakhan 
is  connected  with  Malik  Ambar. 

Ahmadnagar  was  taken  by  Prince  DAniyal  in  1699  [§  6  (21)]; 
bnt  Malik  Ambar,  an  Abyssinian  noble  of  splendid  abilities, 
founded  a  new  capital  which  was  called  Khirki  (a  name  after- 
wards changed  by  Aui'ungzib  to  Aurung^b^d),  where  he  main- 
tained the  government  of  the  yomig  king.  He  introduced  B&ja 
Todar  MaFs  revenne  system  into  the  Dakhan,  and  held  his 
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against  the  Moguls  until  his  death  in  1626.    With  his 
Bbnished  all  hope  of  a  better  order  of  things  in  the  Dakhan. 
oinal  king  of  Ahmadnagar  was  Mnrteza  Niz4m  Sh4h. 
9  Parvlz,  the  emperor's  second  son,  in  1621  was  Viceroy 
>akhan ;  residing  at  Borh&npiir  till  his  death  in  1626. 

ind  Prince  Farvlz  were  sent  to  conqner  the  Dakhan  in  1608 ;  but 
bs  superseded  in  1610  by  Khan  JehAn.  Again  IkOrza,  with  Shah 
.  1616,  were  engaged  in  the  same  contest,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
dng  Burhinpiir,  while  the  Emperor  was  at  M&nd{l.  The  Dakhan 
3  nominally  submitted.  But  in  1620  MaUk  Ambar  was  again  in 
,  and  ev^i  besieged  Burh&np{Lr.    A  compromise  was  effected. 

In  1611  the  great  event  of  the  emperor's  life, 
rriage  with  the  celebrated  Mihrunnisa  Khwnum, 
irds  called  Nur  Jehan  (==-light  of  the  worlds  or 
-  the  palace :  Nur  Mahal),  which  imparts  an  air 
ance  to  his  whole  history,  took  place.  She  was 
loble  Persian  family,  which  being  reduced  to 
y,  her  father  emigrated  to  India.  On  the  way, 
idahar,  Niir  Jehan  was  bom.  To  such  indigence 
[ley  reduced,  that  the  infant,  the  mighty  empress 
Id-wide  renown,  was  exposed  on  the  high  road, 
a  merchant  saw  the  child,  and  compassionately 
for  his  own.  The  child's  own  mother  was  em- 
by  him  as  its  nvu-se ;  and.  even  in  her  infancy, 
jhan  made  the  fortune  of  her  family  ;  for  to  the 
assistance  of  the  merchant  they  owed  their  ad- 
lent. 

Lngir  (then  Prince  Selim)  had  seen  and  loved 
tien  as  a  girl  she  accompanied  her  mother,  who 
ree  access  to  Akbar's  harem.  To  remove  her 
bhe  Prince's  sight,  she  was,  by  Akbar's  advice, 
d  to  a  young  Persian,  who  was  made  governor 
rdwan.  When  Jehangir  became  emperor,  he 
)ted  to  induce  Nur  Jehan' s  husband  to  divorce 
le  refused,  and  in  a  quarrel  that  ensued  was 
itally  killed.  Nur  Jehan  was  then  sent  to  Delhi ; 
oking  upon  the  emperor  as  the  murderer  of  her 
id,  she  rejected  his  overtures  with  disdain.  After 
bh  of  time,  however,  a  reconciliation  took  place, 
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Indian  ex- 
periences. 


ShAh  JehAn's 
rebellion,  1623. 

His  submission, 
1624.     „ 


JebAngir,  the  fonrtli  MogiO,  160B-1627. 

and  Nur  JeMn  became  Empress  of  India.  Hei 
was  put  on  the  coinage  with  the  emperor's,  and 
matters  her  influence  was  unbounded.  Her  fathc 
her  brother,  Asaf  Kh&n,  speedily  raised  to  the  h 
offices,  were  wise  ministers  ;  and,  though  Jehang 
indulged  in  nightly  drunken  debauches,  the  am 
the  empire  were  thenceforth  managed  with  pn 
and  humanity. 

(7.)  The  war  with  the  E^na  of  M^w&r,  or  [§  6 
Oudipur,  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue  by 
Jehan,  who  treated  the  vanquished  E&na  wit] 
tinguished  kindness.  His  dominions  were  restc 
him  on  submission,  and  his  son  became  one  < 
military  leaders  of  the  empire. 

(8.)  Sir  T.  Eoe  (an  oriental  scholar)  came  as  i 
bassaidor  from  James  I.  to  Jeh4ngir  (1615  to 
He  passed  from  Surat,  through  Burh&np£br  azid 
to  Ajmir,  where  he  met  the  emperor,  who  wa« 
way  to  Gujarat.     He  found  the  cities  of  the  £ 
much  neglected,  and  the  country  generally  lesfi 
perouB  than  it  had  been  in  Akbar's  time.   The  sph 
of  the  court  astonished  him.     He  describes  Jeb 
nightly  drunken  orgies  ;  and  mentions  having  U 
Asaf  Khan  with  a  pearl  of  value. 

The  Frencli  traveller  Bemier  was  then  in  JehAngtr* 
and  Ferishta  was  there  at  the  same  time  as  envoy  frcnm.  ] 

Jehdnglr  was  well  inclined  to  Christianity,  whioh  tw( 
nephews  had  embraced. 

(9.)  Intrigues,  to  ensure  the  succession  to 
Sheriar,  the  emperor's  youngest  son  (married 
Jehan's  daughter  by  her  first  husband),  disturl 
peace  of  the  empire,  and  led  to  Shah  Jehan's  rel 

Prince  Parviz,  and  the  renowned  general  Mi 
Khan,  were  sent  against  the  rebel,  and  drove  hii 
the  Dakhan,  whence  he  made  his  way  to  Bengal, 
he  for  a  time  established  himself ;  but  soon  aft< 
mitted  to  his  father. 
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(10.)  Fresh  troubles,  however,  arose  from.  Nur 
Jehan*s  jealousy  of  Muhabat  (= awful)  Khan,  the  most 
eminent  man  in  the  empire.  His  family  had  come  from 
Afghanistan,  and  he  had  fought  under  Akbar,  and 
been  raised  to  the  highest  position  by  Jehangir.  He 
was  a  friend  and  parti  zan  of  Prince  f^rviz,  and  thus  a 
direct  opponent  of  the  empress,  since  Nur  Jeh4n  de- 
signed Prince  Sheriar  to  succeed. 

Muhabat  was  sent  for  to  court;  but,  finding  his 
disgrace  resolved  upon,  planned  and  executed  a  stroke 
of  unexampled  audacity :  he  took  the  emperor  prisoner 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jhilam.  Nur  Jehdn  strove  in  vain 
to  liberate  her  husband,  and  at  length  resolved  to  share 
his  captivity.  She  narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death 
by  the  victor.  Muhabat  was  now  supreme,  and  retained 
ms  power  for  nearly  a  year. 

N^Jehan  at  length  succeeded  in  effecting  the  escape 
of  the  emperor ;  and  Muh&bat  was  compeUed  to  fly  to 
the  south,  where  he  joined  Sh4h  Jehan. 

(11.)  Meanwiiile  the  eventfol  jesaa  a.d.  1626  and  1627  were 
ibt&l  to  several  of  the  great  personages  whose  history  is  of 
importance. 

Parvtz  died  at  Bnrhftnpiir. 

Aztz  (=dea/r)f  another  of  Akbar's  great  generals,  and  Malik 
Amharj  died  abont  the  same  time. 

Mirza  {=8ecretary)  Khdm  (the  great  son  of  Beirftm  Kh4n),  died 
somewhat  later. 

At  length  the  emperor,  too,  died,  of  asthma,  on  his 
way  from  Kashmir  to  Lah6r,  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

The  mam,  destined  to  chcmge  the  face  of  India,  8ivajt,  ivas  horn  in 
May  of  the  same  year  (eh.  v.  §  9). 

A  celebrated  Vaishnaya  deyotee  and  author,  caJled  Tulasd  D&b,  died  at 
Baoaies  in  A.D.  1624. 

(12.)  Jehangir,  notwithstanding  his  intemperance  and 
occasional  violence,  was  remarkable  for  his  sincere  love 
of  justice,  and  his  endeavours,  by  himself  hearing  all 
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UhjUi  JebAa,  thm  flfth  Moffol,  1627-1658. 

cases  referred  to  him,  to  remedy  the  evils  which  existed 
in  the  state. 

His  maxim  is  said  to  have  been :  ''  That  a  monarch 
should  care  even  for  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  and,  thafc 
the  very  birds  of  heaven  ought  to  receive  their  due  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne." 

Like  his  contemporary,  James  L,  he  was  an  opponent 
of  the  use  of  tobacco,  then  being  introduced  into  both 
East. and  West:  royal  edicts  and  treatises  have  &iled 
to  arrest  its  wonderful  spread  through  the  world. 


PAET  Vn.— ShIh  JKHiir. 

§  8.  The  fifth  Mogul  Emperor  was  ShIh  JkeeIi. 
A.D.  1627-1668. 

(1.)  A.  In  this  reign  Nib  Jehl^'s  brother,  Aaad  Ehftn,-wai» 
distingtuBhed  person. 

B.  Muh^bat  Khdn  still  continned  conspicnons  (1634). 

c.  The  rebellion  of  Khftn  Jeh&n  L6dt  led  to  extennye  wars  in 
the  Dakhan. 

D.  Shahjt,  the  father  of  Sivajt  (the  fonnder  of  the  Mahrattft 
sovereignty),  came  into  notice  (ch.  y.  §  7). 

E.  The  minister  Saad  U11&  £h&n  was  a  remarkable  perBon 
(died  1655). 

F.  The  character  and  fortnnes  of  the  emperor's  four  soofl,  and 
the  dissimulation  and  nnfilial  conduct  of  Aunmgzib,  are  es- 
pecially to  be  noted. 

o.  His  skill  as  an  architect,  exhibited  in  the  Tftj  MahAl  and 
other  buildings,  is  to  be  admired. 

(2.)  Shah  Jehan,  on  the  death  of  his  &ther,  hastened 
from  the  Dakhan  to  Agra.  Sheriar,  and  two  of  his 
cousins  who  opposed  hun,  were  defeated  and  put  to 
death.  In  fact,  none  of  the  race  of  Bdber  were  l^  alive 
hut  the  emjperor's  own  children. 
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• 

Jeh&n  at  once  retired  into  absolnte  obsonrity,  having  a 
cent  jointure.     She  died  in  a.d.  1646. 
two  great  men  were  Ntbr  Jeh&n's  brother,  Aaaf  EMm, 
l],  and  Muhdb<U  Khdm,  [§  7  (10)],  who  were  highly  re- 

by  the  new  emperor  for  their  fidelity  to  his  canse. 
I  Jeh&n    L6di,    an   Afghl^   general    of    Jehdnglr,  was 
'  of  the  Dakhan. 

e  Dakhan  kingdom  of  Ahmadnagar,  Malik  Ambar's  son, 
h&n,  was  soon  set  aside  hyMtfrteza  Nizam  Shah  [§  7  (5)], 
w  roled  for  himself,  bnt  brought  his  kingdom  to  the  verge 
This  destroyed  the  last  hope  of  a  saccessfol  resistance 
if  ogol  Arms. 

rhe  rebellion  of  Khftn  Jehdn  Lddt  led  to  a  disastrous 
lich  raged  for  seven  years  after  his  death.    At  first  he 

to  aim  at  independence ;  bnt  soon  submitted,  and  was 
1  from  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Dakhan  to  Mdlw&,  MuhAbat 
icoeeding  him. 

Jeh^,  suspecting  that  the  emperor  distrusted  him, 
}he  standard  of  revolt  in  Agra  itself ;  was  encountered 
eated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ghambal,  but  escaped;  and 
himself  with  the  King  of  Ahmadnagar,  Murteza  Nizftm 
ransferred  the  war  to  the  Dakhan,  where  Muhammad 
&h,  of  BtjapAr,  refused  to  aid  him ;  and  Abdullah  Kutb, 

Golconda,  also  held  aloof.  He  was  finally  defeated  and 
Banddlkhand,  near  Kalinjtr. 

Shall  Jehan's  generals  still  carried  on  the  war 
Dakhan,  to  punish  Murteza  Nizam  Shah,  who 
length  put  to  death  by  Fath  Khan. 
Dakhan  was  now  a  prey  to  the  threefold  evils  of 
3stilence,  and  famine. 

634,  Muhabat  Khan  was  recalled  to  court,  and 
ogiQs  made  no  progress  in  the  Dakhan,  until 
,  father  of  Sivaji  (ch.  v.  §  7),  set  up  a  new  pre- 
to  the  throne  of  Ahmadnagar,  and  took  possession 
territory  around.  Sultan  Shuja  was  now  viceroy 
Dakhan,  and  was  recalled  with  the  general. 
1  Jehan  now  took  the  field  himself ;  brought  both 
r  and  Golconda  to  terms ;  and  su)>dued  Shahji, 
itered  the  service  of  Bijapur.  Thus  the  Ahmad- 
kingdom  was  extinguished  (ch.  iv.  §  24). 
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CHAP.  m.  §  8. 
A.D.  1698-30. 


Ntkr  JehAn'B 
after-life. 

The  great  xnezi 
of  theacpe. 


affairs. 
Comp.  oh.  iy. 

24.) 


I 


Bebellion  of 
Eh&n  Jeh&n 
L6di,  1628-1690. 


1630. 


[Cli.iv.§24.] 


ShMijL 


Final  subju- 
gation of 
AVimfldTiagar. 
1637. 


no 


CHAP.  nL  5  8. 
▲.D.  1631-62. 


Destraction  of 
Portugruese 
power  in  Beiu 
g&l,1631. 


AliMerdan 
KMb,1637. 


His  canal  in 
Delhi. 


EondaMr,  164d. 


SaadUn&Eli&n. 


1652. 


War  with  Gol- 
conda  and 
Bijaptkr. 


THE  MOGUL  EMPIEK 


BlkUi  JehAa,  the  flftH  Xogiil,  1627-16a«. 


(5.)  An  episode  connected  with  Portngaese  affairs  in  Beng&I 
must  hero  find  place.  The  Portuguese  had  established  a  settle- 
ment near  the  antient  fort  of  Satgong.  This  thej  called  Oolvn, 
or  the  granary,  cormpted  afterwards  into  H^glt.  At  Ghittagong, 
too,  they  had  a  flourishing  factory,  defended  by  1,000  Euro)  )ean8, 
2,000  natires,  and  eighty  ships.  To  the  Mogul  governor  o€  Dacca 
they  were  objects  of  great  suspicion.  He  complained  to  Sh&h 
Jeh&n  that  they  had  mounted  canncm  on  their  fort,  and  had 
grown  insolent  and  oppressive.  "  Let  the  idolaters  be  expelled," 
was  the  emperor's  command ;  and  it  was  obeyed,  after  terrible 
slaughter.  Thus  was  the  power  of  the  Portuguese  in  Bengal  for 
ever  destroyed.     The  English  were  rising.    (Comp.  oh.  vii  §  6,  k.) 

(6.)  All  Merdan  Kliaii,  govemor  of  E^andahar,  at 
this  time  gave  up  that  province  to  Shah  Jehan  froia 
disgust  at  the  tyranny  of  his  master,  the  King  of 
Persia.  He  became  a  trusted  general  of  the  emperor, 
and  especially  rendered  himself  useful  as  an  architect. 
A  canal  at  Delhi  attests  his  skill,  and  bears  his  nam^. 

It  was  repaired  and  fully  restored  by  Lord  BiLstings  in  1622. 

(7.)  Kandahar  was  soon  retaken  by  the  Persians  j 
and,  though  besieged  by  the  emperor's  sons,  Au- 
rungzib  and  Dara,  was  never  again  added  to  the  Mogul 
empire. 

(8.)  A.D.  1653-1655  saw  the  completion  of  the  great 
revenue  settlement  of  the  Dakhan,  and  the  death  of 
Saad  UllA,  Khan,  the  most  able  and  upright  minister 
that  had  ever  appeared  in  India. 

(9.)  Shah  Jehan  sent  his  third  son,  Aurungzib,  as 
viceroy  into  the  Dakhan ;  and  that  prince  seemed  de- 
termined to  recompense  himself  for  failures  beyond  the 
Indus  by  subjugating  Bijapiir  and  Golconda. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  attack  on  the  latter  kingdom  was 
an  appeal  from  Mir  Jidmla,  its  prime  minister,  formerly  a 
diamond  merchant,  who  had  some  disagreement  with*  his  master 
Abdullah  Kutb  Shfi-h.  Under  the  pretext  of  sending  his  8<m 
Sultan  Muhammad  to  Bengal,  to  espouse  the  daughter  of  Prince 
Shuja,  Aurungzib  marched  on  Haidarabad,  took  it,  and  invested 
the  hill-fort  of  Golconda,  compelling  the  king,  Abdullah,  to  paj 
tribute,  and  to  marry  his  daugliter  to  Sultan  Muhammad.    Mir 
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Ill 


CHAP.  in.  §9. 
A.D.  1657. 


1657. 

[A  century 
Before  Plassey.] 


SMh  JehAa'8 
family. 

D&T&. 

1657. 


Besembled 
Akbax. 


SliAli  J9hJkn,  the  flfth  Mogia,  1627-1658. 

terwards  became  one  of  Aumngzib's  favourite  generals, 
proceeding  to  humble  Bijapiir  in  the  same  way,  when 
,ched  him  of  Sh&h  Jeh^n's  sudden  and  dangerous  illness. 
ib  had  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  be  his  father^s 
r. 

Shall  Jehan  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters, 
ara  Shako  was  then  in  his  forty- second  year ; 
>enerous,  a  free-thinker  (and  thus  obnoxious  to 
hammadans,  who  beheld  in  him  another  Akbar)  ; 
ent,  and  daring.  Dara,  like  his  great- grand- 
was  deeply  interested  in  theological  studies, 
died  Sanskrit,  and  translated  the  Upanishads 
)f  the  Vedas)  into  Persian, 
luja  was  forty  years  old,  an  effeminate  sen- 
He  chiefly  resided  at  Rajmahal,  as  Viceroy 

arungzib  was  thirty-eight  years  old ;  a  master 

imulation;   an  accomplished  soldier;  of  hand- 

3rson ;  a  bigoted  Muhammadan ;  and,  above  all, 

ly  ambitious. 

urad,  the  youngest,  was  brave  and  generous ; 

11   in  intellect,  self-willed,  and  an   abandoned 

ist. 

)  eldest  daughter  was  Jehdnara,  or  Padshah  Begum ;  the  Padshih 
J,  and  a  great  supporter  of  DkrL  Begum. 

oted  herself  in  the  prune  of  her  youth  to  her  father^  and  nursed 
t  captivity  until  his  death. 

!  younger  daughter,  Roshen-rdi,  was  an  active  and  in- 
partisan  of  Aurungzib. 

On  the  news  of  their  father's  illness  reaching 
in  spite  of   Dara's   efforts   to  conceal  it,  both 

Shuja,  then  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  and  Prince 
,  Viceroy  of  Gujarat,  assumed  the  royal  title,  Commencement 

J     X  TL  XI-  -x   1         A  "^  ^-u    °*  struggles 

epared  to  march   on  the   capital.     Aurungzib  between  the 
lutiously  advanced  to  the  northern  boundary  of  p"^^®^*  i®57. 
)vince ;    secured   Mir   Jumla,  the  general ;  and 
L  into  a  negotiation  with  Murad.     He  repre- 


Shnja. 


Aurungzib. 

rCompare  the 
English 
Bichard  m.] 

Muz&d. 


Boshen-rfti. 
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CHAP.  m.  §  8. 
iuD.  1658. 


Shnja  defesfcecL 


Aurax^rzll>  de- 
1    feats  D&r&  at 
tjein,  1658. 


Battle  of  Igia. 


Shkh  Jehin 
taken  prisoner 
by  his  grandson. 

(Oliver  Crom- 
well's death.) 

Character  of 
Shah  Jehin's 
reign. 


Splendour  of 
the  court. 
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BhMh.  JdiAa,  ths  ttth  VoffQl,  1687-1608. 

sented  to  that  weak  prince,  that  he  hiiriBelf  was  onlr 
desirous  of  going  to  Mecca ;  that  he  would  unite  wiui 
Murad  to  oppose  the  infidel  D&r&,  and  his  idolatroiu 
general,  Jcswant  Sing ;  and  then  would  seek  a  lecoitp 
ciliation  with  his  father. 

Dara  now  met  and  defeated  Shuja  near  Benftres,  and 
the  discomfited  prince  returned  to  BengM. 

Aurungzib  joined  Murad  in  Malw&,  and  a  battle 
between  their  combined  forces  and  those  of  Jeswant 
Sing  was  fought  near  Ojein,  in  which  the  princes  were 
victorious.  Aurungzib  still  treated  Mur&d  as  bis 
superior.  Dkrk  now  advanced  one  day's  march  from 
Agra  to  meet  Aurungzib,  and  a  severe  engfagement 
took  place,  in  which  Dara's  elephant  was  struck  with  ft 
rocket  and  became  ungovernable,  a  circumstance  which 
compelled  him  to  alight.  The  sight  of  his  elephant 
with  empty  howdah  spread  a  panic  through  his  anny; 
and  the  battle  and  the  cause  were  lost  by  this  trifling 
circumstance.  Dara  fled  to  Delhi.  Aurungztb  ren- 
dered devout  thanks  to  heaven  for  his  victory,  and 
congratulated  Murad  on  his  acquisition  of  a  kingdom! 
Three  days  after  the  accomplished  dissembler  entered 
Agra  ;  and,  finding  it  impossible  to  shake  the  old  em- 
peror's attachment  to  Dara,  sent  Sultan  Muhammad  to 
make  his  aged  grandfather  prisoner  in  the  citadel. 

(12.)  Thus  ended  Shah  Jeh&n's  reign  in  1658,  though ' 
he  lived  till  December  1666. 

This  reign  was  the  most  prosperous  in  the  annals  of 
the  empire,  which  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity. Delhi  was  risrag  in  all  its  splendour.  Those 
buildiQgs  at  new  Delhi  and  Agra,  which  are  still  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  were  erected  under  his  super- 
intendence. The  splendour  of  his  court,  his  peacock 
throne,  worth  six-and-a-half  millions  sterling,  and  the 
grandeur  of  his  buildings,  mark  him  out  as  the  most 
magnificent  of  Tn(lia.Ti  emperors. 
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Aonmgslb,  ths  wixth  Xognl,  1658-1707. 

)  student  will  remember  that  (as  in  France,  before  the 
ition  of  1790)  the  excessive  luxury  and  splendour  of  the 
is  a  sure  sign  of  the  abject  misery  of  the  common  people. 
«  it  throughout  the  Mogul  period. 

hi  is  called  by  Muhammadans,  Shd.h-Jehd.n-Ab&d.  Old 
was  founded  57  b.c.  by  a  Kind4  B&ja.    Ch.  i.  §  22. 

le  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  the  Mausoleuiii  of  Muintd.z 
il,  Shah  Jehan's  queen,  built  of  white  marble,  and 
"ated  with  mosaics  of  many-coloured  precious 
(S,  is  in  solemn  brilliance  unsurpassed  by  any 
m  erection. 

regard  to  these  buildings  it  has  been  said,  they 
It  like  giants,  and  finished  their  work  like 
tiers."  Italian  artists  are  said  to  have  been 
oyed  in  these  works. 

3.)  Shah  Jehan  left  24,000,000  pounds  sterling  in 

besides  vast  stores  of  wrought  gold,  silver,  and 

Is.     He  accumulated  treasures  for  Nadir  Shdh. 

'0 

LB  youth  had  been  spent  in  rebellions  and  intrigues ; 
U9  a  ruler  he  was  beneficent  and  generous. 


PAET  Vm.— AuEUNGZiB. 

),  AtjbtjngzIb  (=^ornainent  of  the  throne)  or  Alam- 
[.  (a.d.  1658-1707),  was  the  sixth  Mogul  Emperor. 
)  His  title  was  Alam-gir  (^=  conqueror  of  the  uni- 
).  By  this  he  is  best  known  in  Muhammadan 
ries  of  India. 
)  Summary. 

bserve  the  miserable  duplicity  and  unnatural  cruelty  by  which  he 
ed  the  throne.    He  has  been  compared  to  the  English  Richai'd  III. 
iis  i)olicy  was  intolerant — the  opiwsite  or  that  of  Akbar. 
is  constant,  fruitless  and  exhausting  contests  with  the  Mahrattas, 
lUy  with  Sivaji.    He  killed  Sambaji,  and  imprisoned  Sahu.     (Ch.  v. 

[is  subjugation  of  the  Dakhan  kingdoms.     (Ch.  iv.  §  23.) 

he  English  had  a  firm   footing   in  India  before  his  death.     (See 

.§6.) 
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Shnja's  defeat^ 
1660. 
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Death  of  Shnja, 
1660. 


Death  of  Murad^ 
1661. 
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JCimla,1662, 

1663. 


Aiinmgzib's 
ilhiess,  1662. 

Intrigues. 


AnrmiffBtb,  ths  stactli  VoffQl,  1668-lTOT. 

(3.)  After  gaining  possession  of  Agra  and  imprisoning 
his  father,  Anrungzib  was  proclaimed  emperor,  though 
he  was  not  crowned  for  a  year  afterwards. 

He  had  still  to  pursue  D&ra,  and  to  meet  Shuja, 
who  was  advancing  from  Bengal.  The  former  fled  to 
Miiltan,  and  from  thence  to  one  after  another  of  the 
Bajput  chiefs.  He  was  at  length  betrayed  by  the  chief 
of  Jun,  taken  to  Delhi,  where  he  was  paraded  through 
the  streets,  and  put  to  death  as  an  apostate  frcon 
Muhammadanism.  Aurungzib  affected  to  weep  orer 
his  brother's  head!  . 

Shuja  was  soon  overthrown  by  Mir  Jumla.  Mean- 
while Aurungzib's  son,  Muhammad  Sultan,  had  deserted 
to  Shuja,  married  his  daughter,  and  then  again  joined 
Mir  Jumla.  For  this  act  of  disobedience  he  was  kept 
in  prison  for  seven  years  in  G-walior  by  his  father. 

Shuja  with  all  his  family  perished  miserably  in 
Arakan,  whither  he  had  fled. 

Suleiman,  son  of  Dara,  wa.s  also  taken,  and  consigned 
with  all  the  other  members  of  the  family  to  Gw^dr, 
where  he  soon  died. 

Murad,  on  some  frivolous  excuse,  was  put  to  death, 
A.D.  1661. 

Thus,  by  a  series  of  murders,  Aurungztb  had  now 
made  his  throne  secure.  He  coul<f  plead  his  father's 
example.     §  8  (2). 

(4.)  Mir  Jumla,  after  subduing  Assam,  died  near 
Dacca,  while  planning  the  conquest  of  China.  Thus 
was  the  emperor  relieved  of  the  presence  of  a  minister 
and  general  whose  abilities  and  renown  excited  his 
jealous  fears. 

(5.)  Aurungzib  had  now  a  violent  illness,  which 
shook  the  foundation  of  his  power.  During  this  sick- 
ness of  the  emperor,  Jeswant  Sing,  the  powerful  Rajput 
chief  of  Jodhpur,  whose  dominions  extended  from 
Gujarat  to  Ajmir,  and  Muhabat  Khan  (son  of  the  great 
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il)  from  Kabul,  combined  to  effect  the  release  of 

:-eiuperor  SMh  Jehan. 

rigues  were  also  made  by  Tarious  parties  to  place 

E  Aurungzib's  sons  Muazzim,  Akbar,  or  Azam,  on 

irone.     The  excitement  of  danger  restored  him  to 

1,  and  by  energy  and  promptitude  he  defeated  all 

projects. 

It  was  now  that  Sivaji  came  to  an  open  rupture 
ihe  emperor.  (Comp.  ch.  v.  §  17,  &c.) 
,yista  E[han,  son  of  Nur  Jehan's  brother,  Asaf 
,  was  then  viceroy  of  the  Dakhan,  and  resided  at 
igabad.  Driven  from  thence  by  Sivaji,  he  was 
viceroy  of  Bengal  in  1663. 

expeditions  of  the  emperor's  generals  into  the  Dakhan, 
s  visit  to  Delhi,  his  escape,  his  treaty  with  Aurungzib, 
3  career  till  his  death  in  1680,  are  given  in  ch.  v.  §  15-26. 

Shah  Jehan  died  in  a.d.  1666 :  an  almost  for- 
1  prisoner. 

out  this  time  Little  Thibet  and  Chittagong  were 
L  to  the  emperor's  dominions. 

rbances  in  Afghfinist&n  followed,  which  do  not  concern  Indian 

1676,  the  Satnaramis,  near  Narnol,  rebelled. 
1  fanatics  imagined  themselves  invincible ;  and 
igzib  with  his  own  hand  wrote  texts  from  the 
a,  to  be  fastened  on  the  standards  of  his  troops, 
solve  the  spells  of  the  rebels.  They  were  defeated 
lispersed ;  but  this  led  to  the  imposition  of  the 

a  poll-tax  on  all  infidels. 

fanatic  proceeding  shook  the  very  foundations  of  the  Mogtil  do- 
Religion  has  been  the  hinge  on  which  Indian  affatra  have  generally 
Muhammadan  bigotry  prepared  the  ruin  of  this  splendid  empire. 

►  Discontent  now  spread,  rapidly  and  with  reason, 
ghout  every  class  of  Hindus ;  the  tolerant  system 
ibar  had  been  formally  abandoned.  A  letter, 
>ed  to  Jeswant  Sing,  is  still  extant,  in  which  the 
:  expostulates  with  the  emperor  on  his  intolerance ; 
.ends  the  former  princes  of  the  house  of  Teimur 


SiYaj!,1662. 


Shayista  EliAn. 


Sivaji,  1662- 
1680. 


Shdh  Jeh&n's 
death,  1666. 


The  fanatics  of 
Namol,  S.W.  of 
Delhi,  1676. 


The  Jisfya  im- 
posed. 


Discontent  ex- 
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peror's bigotry. 
Jeswant  Sing's 
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Peace  with  the 
B4ji(it8, 1681. 

Ajit  Sing. 
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for  their  liberality ;  declares  that  the  empire  is  going 
to  ruin  ;  and  that  every  species  of  misgoyemment  and 
oppression  is  rife  throughout  the  land.  Jeswaut  Sing 
died  in  1677. 

(9.)  Aurungzib's  arbitrary  conduct  towards  the  widow 
and  children  of  Eaja  Jeswant  Sing,  kindled  the  emnitj 
of  the  Rajputs  into  a  flame. 

Durga  Das,  a  faithful  noble  of  JMhptb:,  Earn  Sing 
of  Jeypur,  Raj  Sing  of  Mewar,  and  others,  combined 
to  protect  the  children  of  Jeswant  Sing,  and  to  resist 
the  payment  of  the  hated  and  iniquitous  jizya. 

The  emperor  exerted  himself  with  his  usual  ener^. 
His  sons — Moazzim  from  the  Dakhan  (afterwards  Shah 
Alum  I.),  Azam  from  Bengal,  and  Akbar — ^were  b^ 
into  the  Rajpiit  country,  where,  by  the  emperor's  orden» 
all  the  horrors  of  the  most  ruthless  war  of  extermination 
were  visited  upon  the  unhappy  people.  This  crad 
treatment,  successful  for  the  time,  for  ever  alienated 
the  high-spirited  Rajputs. 

Diirga  Das  adopted  a  policy  the  most  calculated  to 
wound  the  emperor.  He  induced  Akbar,  his  favourite 
son,  then  twenty-three  years  of  age,  to  rebel,  promising 
him  the  assistance  of  the  Rajput  chiefs.  Akbar  had 
soon  70,000  men  under  his  command.  But  the  em- 
peror was  again  successful;  and  Akbar,  his  armyhaving 
been  wiled  or  terrified  into  desertion,  fled  to  the  Elonkan, 
where  he  became  a  fugitive  among  the  Mahrattas,  and 
where  Sambaji  received  him.  Disgusted  with  Sambaji's 
maimers,  he  soon  retired  to  Persia,  where  he  died  in 
A.D.  1706.     (Ch.  V.  §  28.) 

(10.)  In  1681,  Aurungzib  made  peace  with  the 
Eastern  Rajputs. 

It  was  stipulated  that  Ajit  Sing,  son  of  Jeswant  Sing, 
should  be  restored  to  his  father's  dominion  of  Marwar 
when  he  came  of  age.  (Comp.  §  10.)  There  was  not, 
however,  and  could  not  be,  any  real  peace. 


! 
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L.)  The  wars  of  Aurungzib  in  the  Dakhan  are  the 
important.  He  was  weakening  and  ruining  the 
immadan  kingdoms  of  the  Dakhan  and  the  ancient 
eignties  of  India,  when  he  should  have  aided  them 
jtrengthoned  them  in  their  contest  with  the  com- 
enemy ,  the  plundering  Mahrattas .    (Ch.  v.  §  29-3  7 .) 

general  Eh&n  Jeh&n  effected  nothing  against  the  Mah- 

r  Kh&n,  who  succeeded  him,  iavaded  Grolconda  and  BijapiCb* 
it  any  decisive  results. 

led  in  1684,  neglected  by  the  emperor. 

rongzib  arrived  at  Burh^piir  in  1683,  and  spent 
ears  there  and  at  Aurungabad  before  advancing 
unednagar. 

magnificence  of  his  progress  surpasses  anything  recorded 
tory.  A  million  of  persv^ns  were  assembled  together  in 
mp. 

I.)  In  this  expedition  several  armies  were  kept 
anally  in  motion,  under  Prince  Moazzim,  Prince 
ly  Prince  Kam  Baksh,  Khan  Jehan,  and  the  em- 
himself. 

great  Mogul  warriors  around  him  were  Dillr  Khd.n,  D4Ad 
Panni,  Gh&zl-ud-din  I.  (father  of  the  great  Niz&m-ul-mulk), 
rah  Khdn,  Assad  Kh&n,  and  his  more  celebrated  son, 
Xt  Kh4n,  and  a  multitude  of  others.  The  last  warrior  is 
>  have  fought  nineteen  battles  with  the  Mahrattas  in  six 
s. 

in  warlike  character  the  Mogul  nobles  in  general  had 
crated.  Arrayed  in  wadded  garments,  covered  with  plate 
r,  and  surrounded  by  everything  that  was  gay  and  splendid, 
eemed  better  adapted  for  the  splendours  of  a  tournament 
or  actual  war  against  the  hardy  Mahrattas. 

I.)  Bijapiir  was  taken,  and  its  monarchy  finally 
oyed  in  a.d.  1686.  The  chief  agent  in  the  capture 
3-hazi-ud-din  I.,  father  of  Nizam-ul-mulk,  though 
mperor  himself  was  present.     (Ch.  iv.  §  23.) 
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1686. 
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character. 


SultSa 
Moazzinu 


[Dryden  died, 
1701.] 

Mahrattas 
recover  them- 
selves*  l706. 


THE  MOGUL  EMPIRE. 


(14.)  Golconda  fell  in  the  following  year ;  itg  king, 
Abu  Hussaia,  being  sent  a  prisoner  to  Doulatabld, 
where  he  died.  But  of  his  new  conquests  the  empezof 
never  had  more  than  mere  militaxy  possession. 

We  find  Cuddapa,  Conjeyeram,  and  Pthuunali  ooonpiad  bj  tlia  iav«U 

troops  in  the  same  year.    (Ch.  iv.  §  25.) 

(15.)  The  capture  and  death  of  Sambajt,  and  tlie  captivity  of 
S4ha,  belong  to  Mahratta  hifitory.  (Ch.  v.  §  82.)  The  exnperoi^B 
camp  fur  Bome  years  after  this  was  at  Brimh&puri,  on  the  Btma. 

(16.)  The  aged  emperor  was  apparency  etiecei^ML 
He  took  Satara  in  April  1700,  and  in  the  following 
months  nearly  all  the  Mahratta  strongholds  were  seized. 
But  the  empire  was  tottering  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  He 
himself  was  eighty-one  years  of  age.  These  sieges  iit- 
volved  an  immense  waste  of  treasure  and  life.  Eveiy 
obstacle  existed,  arising  from  floods,  pestilence,  heat^ 
and  the  nature  of  the  country.     (Ch.  v.  §  34-37.) 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  situation  was  this :  the  emperor 
himself  did  everything.  His  vigour  alone  kept  things  in  order. 
The  minutest  detail  of  war  or  of  government  was  attended  to  by 
himself.  Jealous  of  his  sons,  who  might  remember  too  well  hia 
conduct  to  Sh&h  Jeh&n,  be  neither  trusted  them  nor  em.ployed 
them,  when  he  could  avoid  it. 

This  distrust  of  all  about  him,  the  offspring  of  goilt,  was  tiie 
torment  of  the  emperor,  and  one  of  the  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the 
Mogul  empire.  As  an  evidence  of  it,  we  find  Moazzim  falliDg 
under  unjust  suspicion,  imprisoned  for  six  years  (1687-169i), 
and  then  sent  as  governor  to  K4bul. 

In  1701  Sir  W.  Norris,  an  English  ambassador,  visited  Axaniiigilb  imUl 
camp. 

(17.)  The  Mahrattas,  with  an  elasticity  that  ever 
marked  them,  began  to  recover  themselves,  soon  re- 
took some  of  their  forts,  and  so  embarrassed  the 
emperor  that  he  withdrew  to  Ahmednagar,  which  he 
re-entered  in  1706.  He  had  now  been  twenty  years  en- 
gaged in  these  fruitless,  harassing  wars.  The  Mahratta 
waves  swept  over  his  track  as  soon  as  he  retreated.  He 
had  made  no  real  impression  upon  them ;  and  of  this 
he  was  himself  aware  before  his  death.     They  had 
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aed  by  years  of  conflict  to  despise  and  conquer  their 
;Td  foes. 

.8.)  Aurungzib  entered  Ahmednagar  but  to  die. 
death  was  a  melancholy  one.  His  life  had  been  one 
t  mistake.  He  had  disquieted  himself  in  vain, 
ibled  with  remorse ;  harassed  by  anxieties ;  conscious 

after  his  death  all  he  had  tried  to  effect  would  be 
lered  vain  by  the  contests  of  his  sons  for  the  throne ; 

reflecting  upon  the  universal  decay,  which  he 
d  not  but  perceive  in  every  part  of  the  state,  he  gave 
ranee  in  his  last  moments  to  the  most  affecting  ex- 
sions  of  despairing  sadness :  "  Wherever  I  look,  I 
lothing  but  the  Divinity.  I  have  committed  many 
les.  I  know  not  with  what  punishments  I  may  be 
ed."  Such  were  some  of  his  latest  words, 
e  died  February  21,  1707,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year 
is  age.  His  tomb  is  at  Eauzah,  six  miles  from 
latabad. 

orungzib  is  the  emperor  most  admired  by  the 
lammadans ;  for  he  was  austere,  a  devotee,  a  just 
pe,  a  laborious  ruler. 

3t  he  was  thoroughlv  unsuccessful.  He  did  not 
itain  discipline,  seemmg  afraid  to  alienate  by  pun- 
ig.  Mistrustful  of  all  around  him,  cold-hearted,  and 
1  his  dealings  with  Hindus  partial  and  prejudiced, 
B.S  the  very  reverse  of  Akbar.  We  find  him  even 
183,  at  Burhanpur,  levying  the  jizya  from  all  Hindis 
jr  his  sway  in  the  Dakhan,  as  well  as  in  Hindustan. 
Jkbar  was  the  real  founder,  Aurungzib  then  was 
iestroyer  of  the  Mogul  dominion  in  India.  With 
mgzib,  it  has  been  said,  the  empire  of  the  Moguls 
^d  away ;  though  the  weakness  of  the  paramount 
jr  was  not  perceived  tUl  the  stem  and  resolute 
•  had  ceased  to  wield  the  sceptre. 

.)  At  this  critical  period  in  the  history  of  India,  the 
•htfnl  student  will  paase  and  survey  the  groups  stiU  on  the 
from  which  so  distinguished  an  aotor  now  disappears. 
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Comp.  ch.  Tli. 
§6.] 
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Annmgslb,  XhM  slxtli  Mogul,  1658-1 707. 


A.  Of  the  Moguls  themselyes,  tlie  next  section  will  tell  ns  all 
that  is  necessary. 

B.  In  the  Dakhan  the  Mahrattas  (ch.  y.  §  37),  apparentlj 
humbled,  are  in  reality  placed,  by  the  destruction  of  the  Dakhani 
kingdoms,  in  the  most  favonrable  position  for  founding  a  per- 
manent dominion.     The  Peshw&s  are  coming.     (Ch.  y.'  §  40.) 

c.  The  English  merchants  have  now  factories  on  eyery  part  of 
the  coast  (ch.  yii  §  6)  ;  and  the  three  Presidency  towns  and 
forts  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  are  under  a  regular 
government,  promising  stability  and  development. 

D.  The  French,  too,  are  flourishing.  The  rivalries  haye  not 
begun.     (Ch.  vii.  §  7.) 

E.  In  England  Queen  Anne  is  on  the  throne.  Marlborough, 
the  Zulfik&r  Kh&n  of  England,  is  in  the  zenith  of  his  gli>ry. 
(Blenheim,  1704.)  Gibraltar  had  been  taken  (1704).  The  par- 
liaments of  England  and  Scotland  were  united  in  the  year 
Aurungzib  died. 

The  battle  of  Almanza,  in  the  wars  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
was  gained  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick  the  same  year. 

The  Act  of  Settlement  has  been  passed.  A  powerful  aristo- 
cracy in  England,  like  the  clique  of  Omrahs  in  Delhi,  goyems 
the  kingdom. 

F.  The  Portuguese  have  sunk  to  their  present  level.  (Ch.  yi 
§20.) 

G.  The  Dutch  are  busily  engaged  in  trade.     (Ch.  vii.  §  4.) 

H.  Soon  Dupleix  (1731),  Clive  (1743),  and  Hastings  (1760), 
will  be  in  India.     Fifty  years  wiU  bring  us  to  Plassey  (1757). 

I.  Meanwhile  Mir  Jafflr  (or  MArshed  KAli  KhAn),  the  founder  of 

Miirshedilbad,  is  viceroy  of  the  three  SAb&hs  of  Beng&l,  Bahibr, 

and  Orissa. 

J.  The  greatest  of  the  Sikh  Gurus,  Gum  GovnrD,  a  man  worthy  to  rank 
with  Sakya  Muni,  was  killed  in  1708.    He  was  a  man  of  genius  and  haroism. 

(20.)  The  chief  historian  of  those  times  is  styled  Kh&ft  EhAn. 
The  emperor  strove  to  prevent  any  history  being  written.  Mir 
Muhammad  Hushtm,  however,  composed  his  history  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign ;  but  concealed  it.  Hence  his  title,  Kh4ft  Khftn 
{=the  concealed). 

This  historian  himself  was  sent  to  Bombay  in  1695,  on  a  mis- 
sion. A  ship  bound  to  Mecca  had  been  seized  by  English  pirates ; 
and  "  although  the  Christians  have  no  skill  at  the  sword,  by  bad 
management  the  vessel  was  taken,"  says  the  report.     (1693.) 

Aurungztb  ordered  the  English  factors  to  be  seized  at  his 
ports,  and  the  English  laid  hold  of  the  emperor's  officers.  Kh&fi 
Kh^ln  was  to  settle  the  dispute. 
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BUJi  AlABi  Z.,  ths  Mir«ntli  Momilt  1707-1718. 

The  historian  sajB  that  he  was  received  by  elderly  gentlemen 
in  rich  clothes,  who  langhed  more  heartily  than  became  so  grave 
an  occasion,  bnt  were  intelligent  and  acute. 

There  was  no  lack  of  dignity,  order,  or  military  display. 

This  was  not  the  only  case  in  which  the  English  merchants 
eame  into  collision  with  the  officers  of  Aomngzlb. 

Sir  Josiah  Child  made  a  f atile  attempt  to  effect  a  settlement 
in  BengAl,  by  force  of  arms,  in  1686. 

This  incident  excited  great  enmity  in  the  emperor's  mind 
against  the  English.  In  1690,  however,  Mr.  Chamock  made  his 
peace  with  the  emperor. 


FABT  IX. — Thh  Six  Eulebs  of  the  Falling 

Empire. 

§  lOt  The  SEVENTH  Mogul  emperor  was  BahAdab 
ShAh  (=the  valiant  king),  or  Shah  Alam  (=^king  of  the 
univerae)  I.,  a.d.  1707-1712. 

(1.)  On  the  death  of  Aurungzib,  there  was  the  usual 

contest  between  the  sons  of  the  deceased  emperor.    (See 

table,  p.  122.)     These  were  three,  Moazzim,  Azam,  and 

Kam  Baksh.     The  deceased  emperor  had  willed  that 

the  eldest  of  these  should  be  emperor,  taking  Delhi  for 

his  capital,  and  governing  the  north  and  east ;  while 

Azam  was  to  share  the  dominion,  having  Agra  as  his 

capital,  and  governing  the  south  and  south-west ;  and 

to  Kam  Baksh  were  assigned  the  kingdoms  of  Golconda 

and  Bijapur. 

Moazzim  and  Azam,  however,  simultaneously  claimed 
the  crown ;  and  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  south  of 
Agra,  in  which  Azam  and  his  sons  were  slain. 

Kam  Baksh  still  refusing  to  acknowledge  Moazzim, 
a  battle  was  fought  near  Haiderabad,  where  he  also 
was  defeated  and  killed. 
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BhAli  AlABi  Z.,  tli0  seventli  Mognl.    Mahrattaa.   BAJpflts. 

(2.)  Moazzim,  liis  brothers  being  thus  disposed  of, 
assumed  tbe^  title  of  BahIdab  ShIh;  but  is  oftener 
called  ShIh  Jllam  I. 

His  great  Omralis  were  : 

▲.  Assad  Kh^,  a  distingnished  general  in  Anmngzib's  Dakhan 
wars.     He  died  in  1716  :  the  last  of  the  ancient  Mognl  nobility. 

B.  Znlfik&r  Kh4n,  the  son  of  (a)  viceroy  of  the  Dakhan. 
[§  11  (5).]     (Ch.  V.  §  87.) 

c.  Monini  KhAn,  the  Yazir,  an  able  and  well-intentioned 
minister. 

D.  D^Ad  Kh&n  Fanni,  one  of  Anmngzib's  Fat4n  officers,  Ebcting 
for  B  [§  12  (6).]     [Ch.  vii.  §  7  (8).] 

Otbers  were  coming  into  notice,  especially  those  by  whom  the 
empire  was  destined  to  be  dismembered.     [Comp.  §  12.] 

(3.)  The  MahraMoB, 

Their  power  was  now  rapidly  increasing. 

SiHU  was  released  by  Prince  Azam,  who  hoped  for 
the  assistance  of  the  Mahrattas. 

There  was  civil  war  among  the  Mahiuttas.  The 
Mogul  GoYemment  supported  SAhu,  and  allowed  him 
the  Ghout,  or  fourth  of  the  revenue.     (Ch.  v.  §  38,  39.) 

(4.)  The  Rajputs.     [§  6  (12).] 

There  were  three  great  Rfijput  princes  at  that  time, 
and  these  made  a  league  for  the  protection  of  their 
country  against  the  Muhammadans.     They  were : — 

A.  the  Rana  of  Oudipur,  whose  name  was  Rana 
Umra  (1700-1716)  ; 

B.  the  Eaja  of  Marwar,  Ajit  Sing  [§  9  (9)],  son  of 
Jeswant  Sing  [§12  (7)],  who  was  the  acknowledged 
Eajput  leader ;  and 

c.  the  Raja  of  Jeypur,  Jey  Sing  II.,  a  great  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer. 

Under  these  chiefs  the  Rajputs  obtained  from  Ba- 
hadar  Shah  an  acknowledgment  of  virtual  indepen- 
dence. 

(6.)  The  Sikhs.     [Ch.  xi.  §  22.] 

These  were  the  disciples  of  Nanak  (bom  near  L4h6r,  in  1469), 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Baber.    He  taught  a  comprehensive 
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(Comp,  p.  28 
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The  Sikhs. 
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SlUui.   JehAadftr  VhUi^  the  clglitli  VofrnL 


and  tolerant  monotheism,  or,  more  correctly,  pantheism,  and 
songht  to  comprehend  Hindiis  and  Mnhanunadans  in  one.  The 
leading  notions  of  Suftiem  and  the  Y6d&nta  (ch.  i.  §  16)  are 
blended  in  his  system.  The  tenets  of  this  sect  in  many  rei^^ects 
resembled  those  of  the  Yaishnavas.  Their  sacred  book,  the 
Adhi  Granth,  written  in  old  Hindi,  consists  mainly  of  hymns  of 
Hind  A  origin.  The  book  is  worshipped  and  channted;  but  is 
perfectly  nnintelligible  to  the  Stkhs  themselves.  Persecution 
changed  an  inofiensive  sect  into  a  military  commonwealth. 

Gum  Gk)yind,  their  tenth  Gam  or  spiritual  chief,  in  1076 
completed  their  organisation.  He  was  slain  by  a  private  enemy 
(1708) ;  bat  his  relatives  and  followers  were  visited  with  evexy 
species  of  cmelty. 

He  was  killed  at  Mandair,  near  Bldar,  on  the  God&vail.    There  is  a  SOdi 

Ck)llege  on  the  spot. 

Banda  was  now  their  leader.  Their  hatred  to  the 
Musalmans,  inflamed  by  long  persecutions,  broke  out 
into  the  most  fearful  atrocities. 

Bahadar  Shah  in  person  went  against  them,  and 
drove  them  into  the  hills ;  but  failed  to  capture  Banda, 
and  the  check  to  the  Sikhs  was  merely  temporary. 
(Comp.  §  12  and  ch.  xi.)  In  this  struggle  the  em- 
peror spent  his  last  years. 

(6.)  This  emperor  died  in  February,  1712, 

§  11.  JbhIndIe   ShIh   (a.d.    1712-1713),  was  the 

eighth  Mogul  Emperor. 

(1.)  Though  he  was  the  weakest  of  the  brothers  (table, 
p.  122),  Mirza  Moiz-ud-din,  through  the  influence  of 
Zulflkar  Khan,  overcame  his  rivals;  and,  with  the 
usual  slaughter  of  kindred,  ascended  the  throne. 

(2.)  Zulfikar's  motive  for  aiding  him  was  the  belief 
that  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  the  emperor  would 
throw  all  power  into  his  hands ;  but  his  arrogance  dis- 
gusted the  Omrahs  even  more  than  the  low  debauchery 
of  his  master. 

(3.)  Farukhshir,  the  second  son  of  Azim-u-Sh4n,  the 
second  son  of  Bahadar  Shah  (see  table,  p.  122),  escaped 
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the  slaughter;  and  solicited  the  aid  of  two  valiant, 
able,  and  powerful  noblemen,  henceforth  to  be  very 
prominent  in  this  history :  Seiad  Hussain  AjA,  Go- 
vernor of  Bahar,  and  his  brother  Seiad  Abdullah, 
Governor  of  Allahabad. 

(4.)  These  Seiads,  the  king-makers  of  India,  espoused 
Farukhshir's  cause  warmly  ;  and  in  a  battle  near  Agra 
defeated  Zulfikar  and  his  puppet  emperor,  Jehandar. 
The  former  was  strangled,  and  the  latter  was  also  put 
to  death. 

(6.)  This  is  the  place  for  some  continuous  account 
of  the  celebrated  rival  "  king-maker,"  Zulfikar  Khan. 
His  father  was  Assad  Khan,  the  head  of  one  of  the 
oldest  noble  families  in  the  empire. 

He  distinguished  himself  under  Aurungzib  in  the 
war  with  the  Mahrattas,  a.d.  1690  (ch.  iii.  §  9)  ;  in  the 
course  of  which,  disgusted  at  being  nominally  under 
the  prince  Kam-Baksh,  he  held  traitorous  intercourse 
with  the  Mahrattas,  but  at  length  took  Ginji.  His  and 
his  father's  influence  gave  Bahadar  Shah  the  throne  ; 
ajid  by  that  emperor  he  was  made  Viceroy  of  the 
Dakhan.  His  advice  led  to  the  release  of  Sahu.  He 
raised  Jehandar  Shah  to  the  throne,  and  was  his  Vazir ; 
but  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  treachery ;  for,  having 
surrendered  his  master  to  the  Seiads,  he  was,  by  their 
order,  strangled. 

§  12.  FabukhshIr,  A.D.  1713-1719  :  the  ninth  Mogul 
Emperor. 

(1.)  The  personal  history  of  this  imbecile  emperor 
is  now  of  much  less  importance  than  those  of  the 
powerful  Omrahs  who  exercised  the  sovereignty  in  his 
name,  and  their  four  rivals.  Of  six  of  these  a  few 
particulars  are  added. 

(2.)  (a.  b.)  The  Barha  Seiads  (= descendants  of  the 
prophet)  were  a  powerful  tribe  in  Bahar,  where  they 
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CHAP.  in.  §12. 

A.D.  1713. 


the  cause  of 
Farokhshir. 


Death  of  Zid- 
flkar  andJe- 
h&nd&r  Shl^ 
Feb.  1713. 
The  Life  of 
Zulfi]E&r  EMn. 

C§  10  (2).] 


(Ch.y.§34.) 


(The  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  1713.) 


EST. 

The  Ninth 
Mogul,  Farukh- 
shIb. 


Tlie  Seiads. 
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CHAP.  in.  §12. 
A.D.  1713,16. 


Niz&m-Til-iniilk. 
(His  name  was 
Chen  KiUch 
Khan.    His 
other  titles  were 
GhA^-ud-din 
and  Asaf  J&h.) 
(§  16.) 

SddatKhAsjthe 
niler  of  Ouoh. 
Died  1739. 
(§  17.) 


Mir  J{Lmla 
(=pnm6  min- 
ister). 


DaMElL&n. 
[Ch.vii.  §7(8).] 


Farukhshir's 
Queen,  1715. 
L§  10  (4)  B.] 


Intermarriages. 
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had  been  long  settled.  The  brothers  Hassain  Ali  and 
Abdullah  "Khkn  were  men  of  mnch  courage  and  ability; 
had  been  promoted  by  Azim-ii-Sh4n,  the  emperor's 
father,  when  he  was  Viceroy  of  Bengal.  The  foimer 
was  now  made  Yazir,  and  the  latter  commander-in- 
chief. 

(3.)  (c.)  Niz&m-ul-mulk  (^regulator  of  the  kingdom, 
bom  in  1644,  and  died  in  1748),  (see  table,  §  16), 
at  that  time  was  a  veteran  warrior,  a  man  of  conBUin- 
mate  cunning,  and  a  prominent  person  from  this  period 
till  his  death.  His  descendants  are  the  Niz^ma  of 
Haiderabad. 

(4.)  (d.)  Sadat  (=^propitum8ne88)  Khan,  originally  a 
merchant  from  the  Persian  province  of  EJionks^n,  was 
the  coadjutor  and  rival  of  the  Nizam-ul-mulk  ;  held  a 
high  military  command ;  and  founded  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Oudh.  His  descendants  are  the  present 
ex-princes  of  Oudh. 

(5.)  (e.)  Of  less  importance  is  Mir  Jilmla,  a  personal  favourite 
of  the  emperor,  who  plotted  misacoessfally  against  the  Seiads ; 
was  for  a  time  Grovemor  of  Bah4r ;  and,  finally,  was  dismissed 
to  his  native  town  of  MMt&n.  He  mnst  not  be  confounded  with 
others  bearing  this  title. 

(6.)  (f.)  a  warrior  of  great  and  enduring  renown 
was  Daud  Khan,  who  acted  for  a  time  as  Viceroy  of 
the  Dakhan,  but  was  now  removed  to  £[handesh  and 
Gujarat. 

He  fell  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
power  of  Hussain  Ali.  These  two  (e.  f.)  failed  in  their 
attempts  against  the  Seiads :  the  two  former  (c.  d.),  in 
due  time,  as  we  shall  see,  succeeded. 

(7.)  Farukhshir  married  a  Eajput  princess,  daughter 
of  Ajit  Sing,  the  Eaja  of  Marwar.  This  marriage  was 
the  condition  of  a  peace  with  the  Eajpiits. 

It  will  bo  soon  that  the  Mnhammadan  emperors  often  married 
HindA  ladies.  This,  doubtless,  was  a  main  reason  why  the  Mogul 
emperors  were  never  (with  the  single  exception  of  Aonmgzib) 
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bigoted  Mahammadans.    The  miztTire  of  races  tended  to  pre- 
serve tlie  imperial  family  from  degeneracy.     [§  6  (12).] 

(8.)  A  matter  of  importance  in  the  lustory  of  Britisli 
India  is  connected  with  this  marriage. 

At  the  time  it  was  pending  (a.d.  1716),  a  deputation 
from  the  small  British  factory  at  Calcutta  was  sent  to 
the  emperor.  It  happened  that  with  the  deputation 
was  a  Scottish  surgeon,  Gabriel  Hamilton  (a  name  to 
be  had  in  honour)  ;  and,  as  the  emperor's  marriage  was 
delayed  by  his  sickness,  the  services  of  the  British 
doctor  were  sought  for,  and  were  successful  The 
emperor  gratefully  left  it  to  Hamilton  to  choose  his 
reward ;  and  he,  with  rare  disinterestedness,  asked,  on 
behalf  of  the  Company,  for  the  zemindarship  of  thirty- 
seven  towns  in  Bengal,  and  exemption  from  dues  on 
their  goods.  This  in  a  remarkable  degree  strengthened 
the  position  of  the  British  in  India.     (Ch.  vii.  §  6.  s.) 

(9.)  The  most  important  event  of  this  reign  is  the 
effectual  check  given  to  the  progress  of  the  Sikhs. 
(Comp.  §  10,  p.  124) 

Their  leader  still  was  Banda,  under  whom  they  were 
guilty  of  great  atrocities,  and  who  was  at  length  over- 
come and  sent,  with  740  persons  (saved  for  the  purpose 
from  a  general  massacre),  to  Delhi.  They  were  there 
exposed  to  every  insult  from  the  justly  enraged  popu- 
lation. Banda  was  the  victim  of  the  most  inhuman 
barbarities,  while  his  followers  were  beheaded  on  seven 
successive  days. 

They  met  torture  and  death  with  the  most  heroic 
courage,  disdaining  to  a  man  to  purchase  life  by  re- 
nouncing their  faith.  The  British  deputation  was  at 
the  time  in  Delhi. 

They  were  nearly  extirpated.  In  1839  there  were 
only  500,000  of  them. 

(10.)  The  Mogul  territories  were  now  mercilessly 
ravaged  by  the  Mahrattas. 
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CHAP.  m.  §12. 

▲.B.  1716. 


Su^peon 
Hamiltoin. 

1716. 


TheSSUis. 


The  Sikhs' 
suffeiiugs. 


(Ch.  zL  §  22.) 
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CH.  m.  §  13-16. 
A.D.  1717, 19. 


NizAm-Ttl-mnlk 
in  the  Dakhan. 


1717. 


The  Mahrattas 
aid  Hussain, 
1717-1720. 


Assasdnation 
of  FaroUishir. 

1718. 


X. 

The  tenth 
Mogul,  1719. 


XL 

The  eleventh 
Mogul,  1719. 

t  Addison  died, 
719.] 

xrr. 

Muhammad 
Shah's  acces- 
sion, 1719,  Sept. 


THE  MOaUL  EMPIBE. 


The  overthrow 
of  the  Seiads, 
1720. 


Mnhainnmd  Sh&h,  the  tw^lftli  Mogul,  1719-1748. 

Nizam-ul-mulk  (3)  was  made  Viceroy  of  the  Dakhan 
in  1713 ;  but  was  soon  removed  to  make  way  for  the 
all-powerful  Seiad  Hussain  Ali,  who  was  so  unsuccess- 
ful that  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  treaty  with  Baja 
Sahu,  acknowledging  his  claim  to  his  grandfather^s  pos- 
sessions, with  all  later  conquests.     (Comp.  ch.  y.  §  42.) 

A  body  of  10,000  Mahrattas  actually  marched  with 
Hussain  Ali,  to  enable  him  to  make  good  his  position 
at  Delhi  against  all  rivals.  One  of  their  leaders  was 
the  first  Peshwa,  BaMji  Yishwan^th,  who  remained  in 
Delhi  till  he  obtained  (in  1720)  a  ratification  of  this 
treaty  from  Muhammad  Shdh.     (Ch.  v.  §  40.) 

The  utter  degradation  of  the  empire  is  hastening  on. 

(11.)  The  vacillating  Farukhshir  contrived  several 
plots  to  rid  himself  of  the  Seiads ;  but  Hussain  Ali 
anticipated  them  by  assassinating  the  unfortunate 
emperor. 

§  13.  The  Seiads  now  set  np  a  yonth  called  BafI-ttd-dabajAti 
who  died  in  three  months,  of  consTimption.  (a.d.  1719,  Febmaiy 
— ^May.) 

§  14.  They  then  selected  BafI-ud-daula,  who  also  died  in  a 
few  months.  These  two  names  are  not  in  the  Mohammadan 
lists  of  emperors. 

§  15.  (1-)  They  at  length  chose  Eoshen  Akhter  (see 
table,  p.  122),  who  took  the  name  of  Muhammad  ShAh, 
and  was  the  last  emperor  that  sat  on  the  peacock 
throne  of  Shah  Jehan.  He  owed  his  ultimate  success 
mainly  to  the  firmness  and  ability  of  his  mother.  Thus, 
within  twelve  years  after  Aurungzib's  death,  five  princes 
had  occupied  the  throne. 

(2.)  This  emperor* s  reign,  which  lusted  from  a.d.  1719 
to  1748,  is  one  of  the  most  eventful  of  the  whole  series. 
The  first  great  event  in  it  was  the  overthrow  of  the 
"  king-makers."     This  was  effected  chiefly  by  a  com- 
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•n  between  Nizto-ul-nmlk  and  Sadat  Khan. 
)rmer  openly  rebelled,  marched  southward  to 

•  his  old  viceroyalty  of  the  Dakhan,  and  over- 
bhe  generals  sent  against  him  by  the  two  Seiads, 
prestige  was  now  well-nigh  destroyed. 

D  Seiads  weze  Shias,  and  tlieir  opponents  were  Smmis. 

sain  All,  taking  with  him  the  emperor,  left  Delhi 
)  Dakhan  to  oppose  Nizdm-ul-mnlk ;  but  was 
oated  on  the  march. 

surviving  brother,  Abdullah,. acted  with  energy, 
another  emperor  in  Delhi,  and  marched  to  meet 
inspirators,  but  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of 
Ir,  between  Delhi  and  Agra ;  soon  after  which 
-ul-mulk  returned  and  took  the  office  of  Vazir. 
The  Eajputs  now  made  good  their  independence 
Qir,  under  £aja  Ajit  Sing,  the  late  emperor's 
in-law. 

Nor  did  Nizam-ul-mulk  long  remain  at  court, 
ted  with  the  laxity  that  prevailed  there,  he 

to  the  Dakhan,  where  he  became  from  that 
rtually  independent.     (§  16.) 
Sadat  Khan,  the  Persian  adventurer,  who  had 
en  long  in  India,  following  his  example,  pro- 
to  make  himself  independent  in  Oudh,  of  which 

governor.     (§  17.) 

was  the  disintegration  of  the  empire  rapidly  proceeding. 
a,t  Mahratta  chieftains  were  rising  to  importance  at  this 
•iod. 

The  attacks  made  by  the  Mahrattas  upon  the 
,  and  their  struggles  with  Nizam-ul-mulk  will 
t  fittingly  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Mah- 
(ch.  V.  §  49,  &c.)  For  ten  years  the  old  Turko- 
is  an  efficient  barrier  against  these  formidable 

•  the  empire.  But  it  was  chiefly  during  this 
reign  that  the   Mahrattas   extended  their   su- 


CHAP.  in.  616. 

A.D.  i7ao4i4. 


Nizixn-ul-mtilk 
inxebellion. 


(§4.) 

Hussain'a 
death. 


The  Battle  of 
ShAhpfir  (or 
Pddahdhfp^), 
1720. 


Niz&m  inde- 
pendent, 1724. 


S&datE3i&n 
independent. 

1724. 


(Ch.v.  §45.) 


f 


NidirShAh. 
1788. 


Death  of  S&dat 
KhAn. 


The  trick. 


178a. 


Dakhan  affairs, 
1741. 


Death  of  KizAm* 
nl-mnlk. 


F. 


ope  died, 
44.J 


The  Aigh&a  in- 
Tader,  Ahmad 
Sh&hAbd&U. 


(Or  Moond.) 
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(7.)  At  this  time  (a.d.  1738)  occurred  the  Pe 
inyasion  of  India  bj  the  terrible  N&dir  Sh4h, 
hoastj  ike  terror,  and  Qie  execration  of  his  cotmtry". 
famous  warrior,  a  shepherd  from  the  shores  of 
Caspian,  had  delivered  Persia  from  foreign  invac 
and  had  usurped  the  throne  of  the  country  whic 
had  liberated.     (Ch.  7.  §  50.) 

It  is  said,  on  what  seems  snfficieiit  authority,  that  h( 
invited  to  India  hj  Niz&m-vl-mrilk  and  8&dat  Kh&n ;  th 
reproached  them  in  Delhi  with  their  perfidy,  and  spat  on 
b€«,rd8  ;  that  the  two  disgraced  traitors  vesolyed  to  take  pt 
that  Nizim-nl-mnlk,  however,  only  pretended  tooaiUBiit  bu 
but  that  S&dat  Kh&n,  outwitted  by  his  rival,  really  did  so; 
the  former,  in  after  days,  was  wont  to  make  merry  at  h 
crednlous  rival's  expense.  It  is  certain  that  &&dat  KhAi 
while  N&dir  Sh&h  was  in  possession  of  Delhi. 


(8.)  The  Peshwa,  Baji  Eao,  died  in  1740.  (C 
§  53.)  This  led  Nizam-ul-mulk,  whose  power  in  ] 
was  supreme,  again  to  leave  court  for  the  Da 
(1741).  His  eldest  son,  Ghazi-ud-din  (III.),  an<3 
relative,  Kamr-ud-din,  were  left  as  the  emperor's 
fidential  advisers.  He  died  the  same  year  as 
emperor,  a.d.  1748.     (See  table  on  p.  132.) 

(9.)  The  Eohillas  at  this  period  rose  into  importi 
The  district  now  called  Kohilkhand  was  occupie 
All  Muhammad,  an  Afghan  freebooter^  in  1744.  (( 
§  53.) 

(10.)  And  now  appeared  another,  and  the  last,  o: 
great  invaders  of  India ;  one  who  changed  the  'w 
history  of  the  land ;  who  six  times  passed  the  Atto 
the  first  time  in  the  army  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  the 
time  to  break  the  Mahratta  power  at  the  foubth  b 
of  Panipat — Ahmad  ShIh  AbdAlI.     (Oh.  v.  §  68.) 

KoTX.— He  rebtdlt  Kandahir,  and  znade  it  his  oapitaL  He  bad 
N&dir's  treasurer ;  and  made  off  with  all  the  monej  on  his  master's 
sination,  June  8, 1747. 

This  was  the  Abdali's  first  appearance  in  Indi 
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bead  of  an  armj  ;  but  the  valour  of  Prince  Ahmad 
heir  apparent),  and  of  the  VazJr  (1748)  for  the   (CI1.T.5SS.) 
rolled  back  the  tide  of  invaaiDn. 
Mm  this  expedition  the  prince  Ahmad  Shah  was 
3ed  by  fihe  tidinga  of  the  death  of  hia  father, 
■e  battle  of  Sirkind,  where  the  Abdili  was  defeated,  Ti>a  •atue  oi 
Ihe  last  great  effoti  «/  the  Mogvl  empire.  two  Ahm^ 

1.)  Durmg  thia  expedition,  in  174S,  the  faithful  ^^^^^ 
r  ^mr-od-din  was  killed  by  a  shot  while  prajing '  Kamp-ud-Un, 
a  tent  He  waa  Muhammad's  faithful  tried  friend  '''  "*  """■ 
companion;  and  his  death  haeteued  that  of  bis 
ior,  which  happened  in  April,  1 748,  after  a  troubled 
I  of  nearly  thirty  years. 

2.)  During  this  reign  tbe  north-eoatern  SubMiB 
me  virtually  independent.  (§  9.) 
ftrshed  Euli  £hSn,  of  Bengil,  a  most  able  and 
^etic  ruler,  was  sacceedod  in  1725  by  Shujft-ad- 
who  died  while  Nadir  Shah  was  in  Delhi, 
is  son  was  overthrown  by  a  servant  of  hit  father, 
Vardi  Khdn,  a  man  of  talent  and  experience,  whom 
emperor  confirmed  in  bis  usurped  dominion, 
jp.  ch,  V.  §  67.) 


FART  X.— The  KizIm'b  EnroDOic. 


16,  This  is  the  place  tor  a  summary  of  the  history 
at  kingdom  which  Nizam-ul-mulk  founded  in  the 


I  [See  table,  p.  132.]    The  events  imiBediately  following  1  f. 

*th  will  be  found  in  oh.  yiii.  §  16-20.  We  there  see  Salibnt ;  ^^."^ 
the  third  son  of  the  wily  old  Tflrkomln,  installed  in  ^^  ^" 
igibld,  under  the  protection  of  the  all-poworfol  Boeay.  Jnne  W,  17SL 
^pointment  wae  conlirmed  by  the  emperor  Ahmad  &h4h.      1 
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(2.)  The  eldest  son,  Ghd.zt-nd-din  (HE.),  liad  then  avoided  a 
contest  for  his  father's  dominions.  He  now,  despising  the  weak 
and  effeminate  Sal&bat,  indnced  B&l&jt  Bijt  B&o,  the  third 
Peshw&,  to  aid  in  an  effort  to  overthrow  him.  Sal&bat,  by  a 
bribe  of  two  lakhs,  induced  the  PeshwA  to  retire.     (Ch.  v.  §  61.) 

(3.)  Meanwhile  Bnssy  consolidated  his  power;  and,  main- 
taining strict  discipline,  kept  his  French  force  in  a  state  of 
admirable  efficiency. 

Bossy  saved  Sal&bat  by  a  masterly  march  on  Piina,  and  by 
two  brilliant  victories  over  the  Mahratta  horse  and  the  entire 
army  of  the  Peshw&.  An  armistice  being  conclnded,  Sal&bat 
and  Bnssy  returned  to  Annmg&bftd ;  where  Gh&zt-nd-din,  with 
a  large  army,  soon  arrived ;  and  would  perhaps  have  succeeded 
in  seating  himself  on  the  throne,  had  not  the  mother  of  the  fifth 
son  of  Niz&m-ul-mulk,  Niz&m  All,  who  hoped  to  see  her  own 
son  siib&hd^,  administered  poison  to  him  (1752) ;  and  thus 
removed  one  of  the  two  persons  who  stood  between  Niz&m  All 
and  the  elevation  which  he  afterwards  attained. 

(4.)  The  cession  of  a  large  tract  of  country  north  of  the  Wain 
Gangft,  induced  the  Mahrattas  to  depart,  leaving  Sal&bat  unmo- 
lested«     Haidar&b&d  now  became  the  capital.     (Ch.  v.  §  62.) 

NoTB. — ^It  was  founded  in  1585  by  Muhammad  Eutb  Sh&h.  Its  antient 
name  was  BhA^^nafcar.  It  is  on  the  river  Musi,  a  tributary  of  the  Kishtna. 
Secunder&b&d  is  about  three  miles  to  the  north. 

(5.)  In  1758,  Bussy,  having  been  ill-treated  by  the  Sub&dar, 
managed  things  with  such  a  firm  and  skilful  hand,  that  he  con- 
trived to  obtain,  as  the  price  of  his  forgiveness,  a  grant  of  the 
Northern  Sirk^rs,  stretching  along  the  coast  for  nearly  400 
miles  from  the  Chilka  lake  to  the  Penn&r,  possessing  an  area  of 
17,000  square  miles,  well  watered  by  the  Kishtna  and  God&varl, 
and  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  £400,000.  This  was  by  far 
the  most  valuable  possession  up  to  that  time  acquired  by  any 
European  power  in  India. 

(6.)  In  1755  Bussy  accompanied  Sal&bat  on  an  expedition  to 
Mys6r ;  in  1756  he  was  compelled  by  intrigues  to  defend  him- 
self against  Sal&bat,  who  had  been  induced  to  dismiss  him  ;  and 
in  1758  he  saved  Sal^bat  from  falling  beneath  the  intrigues  of 
his  brother  Niz&m  All,  and  the  minister  Nawiz  Kh&n.  NizA,m 
Ali  was  commander-in-chief,  and  an  inveterate  traitor.  BasMat 
Jong  was  minister,  and  in  the  interest  of  Nizam  Ali. 

(7.)  On  the  18th  June  1758,  Bussy  was  recalled  by  Count 
Lally,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  Dakhan  when  he 
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CHAP.  in.  §16. 


1751. 

The  Mahrattas 
bribed  by  both 
parties. 


Bnssy  in  the 
DaUum. 


1751. 


The  Northern 
Sirkars  ceded 
to  the  French, 
1753. 
(These  are — 

1.  Gnnt<ir. 

2.  Condapilly. 

3.  Ellore. 

4.  Bajamandri. 
6.  Chicacole.) 


(C!h.  xii.  §  12.) 


Bussy  recalled 
by  Lally. 


i 
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CHAF.III.§16. 


TJaOB  MOajKU  EMMMA 


■    (Ch.  ix.  §  14.) 

! 

The  Frencli 
driven  from  tlie 
Northern  Sir- 
loirs,  1759. 


Nizam  All. 


The  Northern 
Sirkars. 

Madras 
timidity. 


I    Gtintilkr. 

,    (ClLX.§21.) 


Hyder&b&d 
brought  under 
the  Subsidiary 
System,  1798. 
(Ch.  X.  §  40.) 

The  ceded  dia- 

tricts. 

Munro. 


waa  arbiter  of  its  destinies.  (Ck.  Tiii  §  31*).  This  waa  ».teRible 
blow  both  to  Bnsay  and  SalAbat. 

The  Marquis  de  Gonflaais,  who  was  left.  in.  chaxge  o£  MasiiH* 
patam,  mismanaged  afiairs,  and  alienatied  the  peofile ;  and  in  the 
following  year  Colonel  Wofde,  sent  by  Clive  from  CaJcotta,  diOYS 
the  French  from  the  Northern,  tiirkirs,  and  obtained  a.  gxant  d 
them  from  the  terrified  Salibat  Jxm^. 

This  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor  in  176S.     (Ch.  ix.). 

(8.)  Now  came  the  conteait  between  the  Peeihwll^  BAlAjt  B&o, 
and  Sol^at  Jnng.     (Gh.  t.  §  6&) 

(9.)  Sal&batJmig  was- dethroned  in  1761  by  his  bxotherNiilUB  , 
Ali,  and  was  put  to  death  by  him  in  1768.  Niaim  All  thes  | 
invaded  the  Camatic,  bat  waa  stopped-  by  the-  lhng>|ieK  Nego- 
tiations were  entered  into  for  an  imperial  grant  of  the  Ncnrthen 
SirkA,rs,  which  was  given ;  bat  with  nnao^antable  tinndity,  the 
Madras  Presidency  actually  negotiated  with  Nis&mr  All,  and  by 
the  treaty  of  1766  agreed  to  hold  the  Northern  Sirkirs  nndor 
the  Niz^m,  and  to  jiay  him  eight  lakhs  a  year  as  a  tribate  far 
them  !  Gmit^r  alone  was  not  to  be  taken  by  tbe  SngUsh  till 
the  death  of  BasAlat  Jnng,  to  whom  it  had  been  giren.  as  a 
jaghir. 

(10.)  The  affairs  of  the  Niz&m  are  now  mingled  np  with  those 
of  the  MahraiTtas  and  with  Mysdr,  and  mnst  be  etndied  in 
chaps,  y.  and  xii. 

(11.)  In  1798  Lord  Wellesley  made  a  treaty  with  the  Niz&m, 
by  which  a  contingent  of  6,000  troops  was  to  be  supported  by 
the  Niz4m,  and  the  French  expelled.  This  allianoe  has  not  beoi 
broken. 

The  diatrictB  0(f  BallAri  (Bellary)  and  KaAsifa  (K^rpm  or 
Guddapa),  commonly  called  the  "  ceded  districts^"  were  made 
over  in  1800  for  the  support  of  this  contingent.  Major  (Sir  T.) 
Munro  was  appointed  collector,  and  held  the  i^ointment  for 
eight  years.  There  he  died,  when  visiting  them  as  G.of  Madras. 
(Ch.  X.  §  84.) 

(12.)  Nizftm  Alt  died  in  180a,  four  days  after  the  gieat  war 
began.  Metcalfe  was  Resident  at  Haidar&bdd  from  18^  to  1827. 
(Ch.  z.  §  105.)  He  introduced  great  reforms.  In  reference  to 
the  Haidar&bid  court  at  this  period,  it  was  said  that,  "  it  -was  a 
sort  of  experiment  to  determine  with  how  little  morality  men 
can  associate  together."  The  scandals  connected  with  the  house 
of  Palmer  &  Go.  must  be  studied  in  his  life. 

Sikander  J&h,  his  son,  was  put  on  the  throne  by  Lord  Wel- 
lesley.   The  Haidar&b&d  authorities  scandalously  neglected  their 
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Affldrs  of  Um  Hlsftan. 


obligations  during  the  war  of  1803 ;  yet  Lord  Wellesley  generonsly 
made  over  Ber&r,  taken  from  N&gpur,  to  the  Nizd,m. 

He  died  in  1828.  Nazir-ud-daulat  succeeded  him.  He  died  in 
1857.    The  next  Niz&m  was  AfzM-nd-danlat.    He  died  in  1869. 

(13.)  In  1863  arrangements  became  necessary-  to  secure  the 
payment  of  the  British  contingent,  maintained  according  to  the 
treaty  of  1801.  This  the  Niz&m  could  not  secure ;  and  certain 
districts  in  Berdr,  referred  to  above,  chiefly  cotton- growing 
lands,  were  made  over  temporarily  to  the  British  Grovemment. 
The  result  has  been  every  way  beneficial.  Those  districts  them- 
selves had  been  originally  given  to  the  Niz4m  by  the  English. 
No  royal  house  has  so  profited  by  English  protection,  under 
which  the  dynasty  of  the  old  T^komin  may  long  flourish  in 
peace. 

This  notice  would  not  be  complete  without  reference  to  the 
•ble  and  enlightened  minister  Sir  Salar  Jung,  who  from  1853  has 
diiQoted  the  afEairs  of  HsddarHb&d,     (Gh.  x.  §  177.) 


PAJBT  XI. — The  Pufpet  Empe&obs. 


§  17.  The  other  kingdom  then  (1724)  rendered  virtually  inde- 
pendent, viz.,  that  of  Oudh,  the  province  of  the  Nuwjlb  Vaztr  of 
the  Empire,  was  annexed  to  the  British  empire  by  Lord  Dalhousie 
in  1866. 

It  had  never  peace  or  prosperity  from  the  days  of  the  famous 
"Persian  pedlar,"  who  founded  it,  till  its  annexation.  From 
Sidat  Kh4n  to  Yajid  Alt  Shd.h,  who  was  deposed,  eleven  princes 
had  governed  Oudh,  including  both  those  rulers. 

In  1819,  by  the  advice  of  the  Grovernor-General,  Lord  Hastings, 
the  Nuw&b  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  renounced  all  de- 
pendence upon  the  king  of  Delhi.  Its  government  went  on  from 
bad  to  worse,  till  there  was  scarcely  an  alternative.  It  was 
reserved  for  Sir  John  Lawience,  in  1867,  to  make  such  final 
arrangements  as  seem  likely  to  insure  the  prosperity  and  con- 
tentment of  that  splendid  province. 
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CH.  ILL  §16-17. 


BerAr. 

(Introd.  §  20.) 

Lord  Dalhotisie 
assumes  the 
management  of 
this  District. 
(Ch.x.) 


Sommazycf 
Oudh  history. 
(Ch.  X.  §  14.) 


ix. 


(Comp.  ch.  i 
§13.) 


(Ch.  X.  §  73.) 

(Ch.  X.  §  150.) 
(Ch.  X.  §  190.) 
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CHAP,  m.  §18. 


xrn. 

Ahkad  ShIh, 
1748. 


The  great 
Omrahs. 


GMzl-nd-din 
TV.,  grandson  of 
Niz&m-ul-mulk, 
1762. 


(§19.) 


Mogul  against 
Persians,  witli 
Mahrattas 
between. 


HoIkAr  in  Delhi. 


Death  of 
Ahmad  Shdh. 

Dismember- 
ment of  the 
Empire. 

(Comp,  Chs. 
viii.,  ix.) 


THE  MOGUL  EMPIRE. 


Ahmad  BhiJi,  the  thirteenth  Mogul,  174a-lTM. 

§  18.  The  thirteenth  Mogul  emperor  was  Ahkad 
Shah,  a  son  of  Muhammad  Shah.  His  great  anti^oiUBt 
was  his  namesake  the  Abdali,  who  now  made  his  second 
invasion.  Peace  was  purchased,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Omrahs,  by  the  premature  cession  to  the  Afghia 
of  the  provinces  of  Lahor  and  Mult&n,  in  1748. 

The  great  men  of  this  Emperor's  court  were  Mtr  MnniDi,  ion 
of  the  late  Yazir,  and  Viceroy  of  the  Panj&b ;  Safdar  Jong, 
nephew  of  SMat  Kh4n,  and  his  snccessor  in  Oudh ;  Gh&zl-nd-d^ 
eldest  son  of  Nizdm-nl-mnlk ;  and  a  son-in-law  of  the  late  Yaitr, 
who  bore  the  title  of  Kh&n  Kh&n&n. 

Ghazi-ud-din  (III.)  soon  left  for  the  Dakhan,  where 
he  was  poisoned.  [§  16  (3).]  He  left  behind  him  a 
nephew,  Mir  Shahab-ud-din  (or  Ghazi-ud-din  IV.),  then 
a  bold  boy  of  sixteen,  destined  to  become  the  most 
notorious  man  of  his  time.  Between  him  and  Safdar 
Jung  were  renewed  the  feuds  of  the  grandfather  of  the 
one  and  of  the  uncle  of  the  other. 

The  Mahrattas,  under  Mulhar  Eao  Holkar  and  Jayapa 
Sindia,  espoused  the  Mogul  cause;  the  J^ts,  under 
Surajmal,  Eaja  of  BhartpSr,  aided  the  Persian.  The 
weak  emperor  feared  to  side  with  either,  and  was 
treacherous  to  each  in  turn.     (Ch.  v.  §  64.) 

Holkar,  by  a  bold  movement,  drove  the  emperor 
into  Delhi,  which  he  took.  The  nobles  then,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Ghazi-ud-din  IV.,  pronounced  Ahmad 
unworthy  to  reign,  1754.  He  was  blinded  and  con- 
signed to  prison,  where  he  died. 

The  Mogul  empire  was  now  in  a  wretched  state. 
Gujarat,  Bengal,  Bahar,  Orissa,  Oudh,  Bohilkhand,  the 
Panjab,  the  Dakhan  (both  the  portions  occupied  by  the 
sons  of  the  old  Nizam,  and  that  possessed  by  the  Mah- 
rattas), and  the  Camatic,  were  fairly  severed  from  the 
empire. 

Delhi  waited  to  see  what  puppet  the  young  king- 
maker would  place  on  the  throne. 


THE  MOGUL  EMPIRE. 


JUamglr  ZX.,  thib  firarteentli  Koflrnl*  1754-1768. 

I  §  19.  AlamoIb  n.,  the  fourteenth  Mogul  emperor, 
I  was  uncle  to  the  last  emperor.  (See  table,  p.  122.) 
I  Nothing  more  need  be  said  of  him  than  that  he  was 
1  assassinated  by  order  of  Ghazi-ud-din  (IV.)  in  No- 
;  vember  1769. 

The  Nuwab  of  Oudh,  Safdar  Jung,  died  about  this 

time,  and  was  succeeded  bj  Shuja-ud-daula.     (Ch.  ix. 

§  13.)     Confusion,  rapine  and  anarchy  now  prevailed 

throughout  Hindustan. 

The  interest  of  the  reign  centres  in  two  persons, — 
the  young  king-maker,  Ghazi-ud-din  (IV.)  > — ^nd  Ali 
Gk>har,  the  heir-apparent,  a  gallant  and  generous  man, 
thirty-two  years  of  age  at  his  father's  accession,  and 
afterwards  emperor  under  the  name  of  Shah  Alam  II. 

The  former,  by  his  proceedings  in  Labor,  brought 
upon  the  empire,  and  on  Delhi  in  particular,  the 
calamities  of  another  invasion  by  the  dreaded  Ahmad 
Sh&h  Abdali.  Mir  Munu  had  died  in  Labor,  1756,  but 
the  Abd&li  confirmed  his  infant  son  in  the  government 
of  the  Panjslb,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  widow 
and  Adina  Beg  Khan,  a  Mogul  of  great  experience,  but 
a  traitor  who  had  always  encouraged  the  Afghan  in- 
vasions. The  Pan  jab  soon  fell  into  great  disorder,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Sikhs  increased  rapidly  ;  and 
all  were  discontented.  Ghazi  now  thought  his  time 
was  come  for  recovering  the  province ;  but  he  forgot 
the  terrible  Abdali,  who  would  certainly  resent  any  in- 
terference with  his  arrangements.  Accordingly  Ghazi 
set  out  upon  an  expedition,  taking  with  him  the  heir- 
apparent;  seized  upon  the  regent  and  her  daughter, 
to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed ;  carried  them  to  Delhi ; 
and  appointed  Adina  Beg  governor  of  the  province. 
Ahmad  immediately  crossed  the  Attock  (it  was  his 
fourth  invasion),  and  marched  to  Delhi.  The  adroit 
Ghazi,  by  the  intercession  of  his  mother-in-law,  was 
pardoned;    and  rose  higher  than  before,  being  em- 
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CHAP.  in.  119. 
▲.o.  1764-76.1 


xrv. 

AlamqIb  n., 
1754r-1759. 


Oudh: 

U.  Safder  Jvaig. 

in.  Shnja-ud- 

doula. 


The  'Khut-msLk&c 
and  Ali  Oohar.       > 


(§21.) 


(Ch.  V.  §  59.) 


The  Ahd&li  in 
the  Fanj&b. 
1756. 


Ghazl-ud-dSn's 
expedition  to 
LaJior. 


i3« 


CHAP.in.fM. 
A.».  17ST-61. 


1'h'iAbdAllin 
iJ-.-lhi,  1757. 

.'Co.  X.  §  110.) 


The  outitupes  of 

Ghazi'iid-aln. 

IV. 


SbXh  Alamll. 
afogitiTe. 


Bagob&'g  ill* 
fated  expe- 
dition. 
(Ch.  v.  §  69.) 


(Or  second.) 


The  Abd&li'g 
last  expedition. 


Delhi  occupied. 


rr 
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i 


plored  by  the  conqueror  to  collect  tzibate  and  to 
pillage. 

The  Abdili  entered  Delhi  11th  September,  1757. 
(C<Mnp.  September,  1867.    Ch.  x.  §  26.) 

A  pestilence  hastened  the  Afghan's  retnm  to  Kabul ; 
bnt  he  left  his  son  Taimiir  Shah  as  his  viceroj  in  LihAr, 
and  a  Bohilla  chief,  Nazib-nd-daula^  as  chief  mTnister 
at  Delhi 

Ghazi,  as  soon  as  he  was  relieved  of  the  Abdali's 
presence,  expelled  Nazib ;  imprisoned  the  emperor^s 
friend ;  and  laid  hands  upon  the  heir-apparent  himselL 
In  fact,  he  gave  way  without  restraint  to  the  despotic 
violence  and  cruelty  of  his  natural  character.  The 
prince,  Ali  Gohar,  however,  escaped  (much  as  Edward  L 
escaped  from  the  clutches  of  Simon  de  Montfort),  and 
after  many  wanderings,  engaged  (1759)  in  the  expe- 
dition, the  result  of  which  is  given  in  du  ix.  §  13. 

§  20.  The  Mahrattas  are  now  the  central  figures  (Hi 
the  sta^ ;  for  this  was  the  time  (1768)  when  Bagunitha 
Bao  (Eagobi),  at  the  suggestion  of  Ghazi  and  the  in- 
vitation of  Adina  Beg  (again  a  traitor),  made  thst 
showy  and  splendid,  but  ill-judged  and  disastrous,  ex- 
pedition into  Labor,  which  led  to  the  ruin  of  the 
Mahratta  power,  in  the  decisive  overthrow  of  the/oterA 
battle  of  Panipat  (1761). 

Bagoba,  the  rash,  overran  the  Pan  jab,  and  returned 
triumphant,  but  with  no  spoil;  having  incurred  a 
ruinous  expense,  and  roused  an  enemy,  the  most 
formidable  the  Mahrattas  ever  encountered,  the  Ab- 
dali ;  who  now  made  his  fifth,  last,  and  most  terrible 
invasion  of  Hindiistan. 

The  Afghan  advanced  towards  Delhi  in  September 
1759,  prepared  to  take  full  vengeance  upon  the  whole 
Mahratta  race.  Ghazi,  whose  restless  and  cruel  am- 
bition had  thrown  everything  into  confusion,  now  con- 
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ShAli  AlAia  ZZ.,  tlM  flfteoitb  Koffol,  17S&-1808. 

lated  Ills  crimes  bj  the  murder  of  the  harmless 
ror,  whose  headless  trunk  was  thrown,  into  the 
a.  This  was  in  November,  1759. 
e  assassin  then  set  up  a  scm  of  Kam  Baksh  (see 
p.  122),  bj  the  title  of  Shah  Jehan ;  but  was  £Oon 
3a  to  flee  from  Delhi,  and  take  refuge  with  Suraj 
the  Jat  leader. 

a  this  time  the  yilbdn  Ghftst  disappesn  (as  does  his  pnppet 
or)  from  history.  In  1790  he  was  found  by  the  English 
in  Siirat ;  and  was,  by  the  order  of  the  Qt)vemor-General, 
Jomwallis,  allowed  to  depart  for  Meooa;  and  haa  not  been 
ueardoL 

)  Abd&li  now  a  second  time  entered  Delhi  with 
ttd  sword  (1760),  but  soon  retired  to  his  camp  at 
shuhur,  on  the  Ganges.  The  issue  of  his  struggle 
bh.e  Mahrattas  is  given  in  chap.  v.  §  70. 

L  The  Mahrattas,  under  Sivadasha  Eao,  before 
Ettal  battle,  captured  Delhi,  where  they  elevated 
1  Bakht,  a  son  of  the  absent  Shah  Alam,  to  the 
e.  There  was  a  proposal  to  place  Yiswas  Eao  on 
irone,  but  this  was  judged  inexpedient, 
er  the  fourth  (second)  battle  of  Panipat,  the  vic- 
is  Abdali  again  occupied  Delhi ;  from  whence  he 
,n  embassy  to  ShIh  Alam,  or  Ali  Gk)har,  acknow- 
ig  him  as  emperor,  and  appointing  his  son,  Jawan 
!i,  regent.     He  then  quitted  Tndia.. 

J.  The  proceedings  of  Shah  Alam,  who  was  fighting 
at  the  English  in  Bahar,  while  the  Abdali  was 
Lngthe  Mahrattas  at  Panipat,  are  given  in  chap.  ix. 
Until  Christmas  Day  1771,  the  emperor  was  an 
for  the  most  part  in  Allahabad,  where  he  kept  up 
i  of  court :  a  British  pensioner.  It  was  not  worth 
liile,  duriag  the  intervening  ten  years,  to  attempt 


The  murder  of 
the  Emperor. 


The  end  of 
Nizam-ul- 
mulk's  grand- 
son, Ghazi-ud- 
din. 


AbdAU  at  Delhi 
for  the  second 
time,  1760. 
rW.  of  the 
Ganges,  68  miles 
E.S.E.  from 
Delhi.) 

The  Mahrattas 
before  the 
fourth  battle  of 
Panipat. 


(Ch.  ix.  §  13.) 
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Affidrs  in  1770. 


Shah  Alam  joins 
the  Mahrattas. 

(Comp.  Ch.  ix. 
§  13-28.) 


^" 


Bbikh  Alani  ZX.,  thm  liftas&tlL  Mogvl^  1T5S-1806. 


to  return  to  Delhi,  where  Nazib,  the  Vazir,  with  the 
joung  prince,  managed  affairs  with  great  prudence. 

Once  more  the  Abdali  came  on  the  stage  to  asnsl 
Nazib.  Having  defeated  the  Sikhs  in  several  actions, 
he  advanced  to  Panipat ;  but  soon  returned  finally  to 
Kandahar. 


ear.    His 


He  died  at  M&riif,  near  Eandah&r,  in  1773,  in  Ms  50th  yea 
Bolenm  is  the  great  ornament  of  this  dtj.    His  deBoenoants 
Indian  history  in  after  times.    (Ch.  z.  §  110.) 


appear  ia 


§  23.  At  the  end  of  1770  we  find  that  Nazib-ud- 
daula,  a  virtuous  and  wise  minister,  is  dead  ;  and  his 
son  Zabita  Khan  fills  his  place.  The  Mahrattas  oocupj 
Delhi,  where  the  prince  regent  and  royal  &unilj  resida. 
Shah  Alam  is  stiU  a  pensioner  in  Allahabad.  At  this 
time  the  Mahrattas  made  overtures  to  the  exiled  em- 
peror, offering  for  a  large  sum  of  money  to  restore  him 
to  his  position  in  Delhi.  The  English  dissuaded  him 
from  putting  himself  into  their  hands ;  but  imposed  no 
restraint  on  his  actions. 

In  1771  he  thus,  escorted  by  an  English  force, 
crossed  the  borders  of  the  district  of  Allahabad,  to  join 
his  new  friends  the  Mahrattas ;  and  from  that  time  the 
Mogul  sovereign  never  claimed  the  right  to  interfere 
in  the  provinces  to  the  east  of  that  boundary.     (Ch.  v. 

§81-) 

There  were  now  two  great  parties  in  Delhi,  the  Mu- 
salmans,  anxious  to  retain  their  scanty  possessions; 
and  the  Mahrattas,  striving  to  recover  what  they  had 
lost  at  Panipat. 

Zabita  and  his  army  were  soon  driven  out  of  Delhi, 
and  the  Mahrattas  were  supreme.     (Ch.  v.  §  85.) 

§  24.  We  shall  not  pursue  the  history  of  the  nominal 
rulers  of  Delhi  in  detail.  A  few  particulars  will  suf&ce 
to  connect  it  with  the  other  parts  of  this  work. 


THE  MOGUL  EMPIEK 


IT  JXrnf  tbB  Btxtoenth  Mofrnl.   Mnham-mart  Baliftdnr,  thm 
■eventeentli  mogvl,  1806-1837. 

\  eldest  son  of  Zabita  Khan  was  Gholam  Kadir, 
>n  bis  father's  death  in  1786,  succeeded  to  his 
B.  This  young  chief  asserted  his  claim  to  the 
TS  possessed  bj  his  father,  openly  rebelled 
it  the  emperor,  got  possession  of  Delhi  and  of 
Alam's  person,  and,  under  the  pretence  that  he 
mcealed  treasures,  after  heaping  every  species  of 
lity  on  the  poor  old  emperor,  struck  out  his  eyes 
tiis  dagger.  His  sons  and  grandsons  had  been 
•usly  tortured  before  his  eyes,  August  1788.  One 
se  latter  was  the  very  Mimammad  Bahadar,  who 
fcted,  if  he  did  not  instigate,  similar  atrocities  in 
me  building,  in  Delhi,  in  1857.  (Ch.  x.  §  15.) 
I  poor  blind  emperor  was  soon  rescued  by  the 
ittas ;  but  remained  in  extreme  penury  until,  in 
(September  16),  he  was  rescued  by  Lord  Lake. 
'.  §  130.) 

\  sceptre  of  Hindiistan  then  passed  into  the  hands 
British  Government. 

ribution  fell  on  Gholam  Kadir ;  for,  falling  into 
Olds  of  Siadia,  he  was  horribly  tortured  and  mu- 
L ;  and  at  length  his  head  was  sent,  to  be  laid  at 
et  of  his  sightless  victim  in  Delhi.    (Ch.  v.  §  107.) 

),  The  eldest  son  of  Shah  Alam,  of  whose  regency 
ve  read,  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  place  his 

in  his  rightful  position,  disappeared  from  the 
in  1770. 

second  son,  Akbab,  succeeded  to  the  nominal 
y  in  1806;    and  was  the    sixteenth    Mogul 

fcOB. 

son,  Muhammad  BahIdab  ShIh,  succeeded  in 

He  was  the  seventeenth  and  last  of  the  emperors 

race  of  Taimur  the  Tatar.     For  his  crimes  and 

be,  see  chap.  x.  §  28. 

sons  and  grandson,  infamous  for  their  barbarous 
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chap,  mj  25. 

A.D.  1788- 

1837. 

(cai.  V.  §  107.) 


Ghol&m  K&dir'fl 
atrocities. 


ShAh  Alam  n. 
is  blinded. 


He  died  Deo. 
18. 1806. 


XVI. 

Sh&h  Alam's 
second  son, 
Akbab  II.,  suc- 
ceeds, 1^. 
(19tli  Nov.) 

xvn. 

The  last  Mogul. 


i 
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CH.in 


n.  §26,2 
.1867. 


27. 


Stniffgle 
ihetnxo: 


:leB  for 
ne. 


Puppet  em* 
peron. 


What  did  the 

Moguls  do  for 
India? 


nieirwoadcf. 


TEE  MOOUL  EMPIRE. 


TlM  BKtlnotioiii  of  tlM  boose  of  Tolsxfbr. 

Itomlo. 


treatment  of  English  women  and  children,  were  ahot 
by  Captain  Hodson,  near  Hnmfty^'s  tomb — tko 
splendid  monument  erected  hj  the  gresleftt  of  tiia 
Moguls  to  the  memory  of  his  father  (Qcoktwkmt  21^ 
1867). 

§  26.  ^HuB  sketch  ehowB  tiB  Berenteen  emperon  of  fm&fn^ 
reigning  in  snccession  in  Delhi;  ft  oircmmgtBXioo  wilihatt'S 
parallel  in  Indian  history.  This  reaolfc  was  nudnlj  duo  ^to 
Akbar's-gcEBins,  policy,  and  personal  character. 

Of  these,  only  sioE  can  be  considered  as  real  sovereigas. 

Their  history  exemplifies  the  two  ways  in  which  the  conrse  <ft 
Oriental  dynasties  always  runs.  There  is  ftnrt  a^diiA  of  ^'naltoftl 
selection/'  by  which,  at  the  death  of  a  nUesc,  the  vttoagegfr  ssp* 
viTing  scion  of  the  raoe,  after  conqneciBg  aiii  piAttiDg  'to  deitth 
the  weaker  members  of  the  family,  ascends  thB^sansnnd.  !Db% 
in  the  case  of  the  Mog^ols,  kept  the  rems  of  empire  for  nsar]^ 
two  centuries  in  vigorons  hands. 

Then,  when  there  are  no  strong  men  to  dispute -the*  svceessSos, 
the  authority  falls  into  the  hai^  of  powerful  iniinBters,  'vho 
place  the  imperial  puppet  on  the  throne,  <coiis^gn  him^iob2uriD9i 
and  gorem  in  bis  stead. 

Prom  Akbar  to  Sh&h  Alam  L,  the  former  course 'was  -purssedj 
(there  was  a  contest  at  each  vacancy,,  and  the  strongest  grasps 
the  reins ;  after  that  time,  the  latter  altematiTO  prevailed,  sal 
till  the  rescue  of  ShAh  Alam  II.  by  Lord  Lake  ftrmn  Khidh  tisis 
there  was  really  no  emperor),  we  see  a  succession  of  powerful 
and  unscrupulous  men,  consisting  of  Zulfik&r.  Kh&n,  the  £arha 
Beiads,  6h&zt-ud>dln,  Gholftm  K&dir,  liahftdajt  fiindiny  andHaidat 
iEt.  Bindia,  supreme  in  Delhi. 

§  27.  In  bringing  this  summary  of  the  Mogil.UstODryitDiB 
close,  we  passe  to  ask,  what  ^s epfe&did  .line  of  leacqaeron  did 
for  India?  Jifsgmfioent  palaces,  maosoleimis,  mosques,  snd 
miners,  attest  their  wealth  and  taste ;  but  we  find  among  their 
remains  scarcely  any  traces  of  those  works  which  really  con- 
tribute to  the  wedfscre  of  a  peo|/le. 

The  few  roads  made  by  MuhaBgauMbrn'mlen  weie  for  tin 
passage  of  their  troops ;  and  their  oaxials  and  tsnks  woiie  mssfclf. 
for  the  supply  of  the  royal  palaces. 

Everything  seems  to  prove  that  the  peojile  were  little  con- 
sidered.   These  rulers,  with  the  splendid  exception  of  Akbar, 
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Charaoterlstlos  of  Moir^  mle. 


med  India  solely  with,  a  yiew  to  their  own  dignity  and 
enience. 

le  Moguls  had  to  contend  with  Afgh&ns,  B&jpMs,  and 
rattas.  (N4dir  Sh&h  occnpied  Delhi  withont  opposition.) 
Inst  the  Afgh&ns  they  strove  with  varied  success :  the 
ill  was  their  undoubted  conqueror.  The  B&jp^ts  they  were 
first  to  subdue,  and  then  to  attach  to  themselves.  Aurung- 
lever  really  mastered  the  Mahrattas,  and  they  soon  occupied 
i.  The  English  have  succeeded  to  their  dominion;  yet  with 
Ifoguls,  as  such,  England  has  fought  no  battle. 
igland  released  BhSh  Alam  II.  in  1803,  pensioned  his  son^ 
transported  his  grandson — ^the  justice  of  whose  doom  no  ont 
be  wUling  to  diflpvte. 


CILHL  §87. 
A.i>.  1887.       I 


Their  oontests. 


f^in 


^r^a 


i 
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CHAP.  IV.  61. 


FromSansk. 
DASISHINA 

sSoutharm 


Progress  of 

T)ower  in  ^dia« 
711. 

(T&rikandMiisa 

conquer  Spain.) 

1022. 


1294. 

First  Muham- 
madan  invasion 
of  the  DaUmn. 


^ 


THE  DAKHAN. 


CHAFTEB  IV. 


A  SUHMABY  OF  THE  HISTOBY  OP  THE  BAKRIlS. 


PAET  I. — ^Peagmbnts  op  Eably  Dakhan  Histobt.—  ' 

1294. 

§  1.  About  three  hundred  years  after  the  first 
entrance  of  the  Musalmans  into  India  under  Moham- 
mad Kasim  (a.d.  711),  the  first  permanent  establish- 
ment of  a  Muhammadan  dominion  was  made  in  Lahor 
by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  (ch.  ii.  §  10),  a.d.  1022. 

This  did  not,  however,  affect  the  Dakhan.  There 
various  flourishing  kingdoms  continued  to  exist,  go- 
verned by  Hindu  Eajas.     (Comp.  ch.  ii..  Table,  §  3.) 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  after  this  (a.d.  1294), 
the  Muhammadan  banner  was  at  length  carried  across 
the  Nerbudda  by  Alla-ud-din  Khilji,  the  nephew,  mur- 
derer, and  successor  of  Feroz  Shah.  (Ch.  ii.  §  31, 
p.  69). 
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Sar]y  State  of  tlie  DaUian. 


Dakban  now  became  an  extended  battle-field; 
3  so  from  tbat  time  till  1819.  Mubammadans 
n  figbting  tbere  against  Hindus ;  tbe  Mogul 
rs  against  tbe  Dakban  Mubammadan  States ; 
kbrattas  against  botb;  Haidar  Ali  against  tbe 
tas  ;  and,  finally,  we  see  tbe  Englisb  giving 
:>  tbe  wbole. 


rbe  Dakban  is  tbe  country  soutb  of  tbe  Narbad- 
l  Mabanadi  rivers ;  or,  all  soutb  of  tbe  Yindbja 
In  general  we  now  restrict  tbe  name  to  tbe 
kble-land  between  tbe  Tapti  and  Easbtna :  tbe 
I  proper. 

^as  the  cradle  of  the  vast  Mahratta  confederacy.  Here 
the  Dakban  Mohammadan  kingdoms ;  and  here  was 
lagar  Hindii  kingdom,  so  long  their  rival.  Here  Nizd,m- 
niade  for  himself  a  lasting  dominion.  (Ch.  iii.  §  16.) 
«  also  the  scene  of  Hai(£tr  All's  usurpation  and  of 
cruelties.  (Ch.  xii.)  Here  the  Portuguese  flourished. 
Here  the  French  and  English  fought.     (Ch.  yii.,  yiii.) 


Tbe  early  inbabitants  of  tbis  region  are  called 
ve  works  foresters,  goblins,  and  even  demons, 
considerable  degree  of  civilisation  must  bave 
in  tbe  soutb,  ten  centuries  before  tbe  Cbristian 


lition,  that  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas  visited  India,  and  was  mar- 

}he  place  still  called  St.  Thom^,  in  the  vicinity  of  Madras,  is 

dible. 

J  early  native  literature  of  South  India  is  deeply  imbued  with 

influences. 

ge  Agastyay  probably  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  seems 
done  much  to  introduce  science  and  philosophy  in  the 
ringing  thither,  in  fact,  the  elements  of  Brahmanical 
3n.  He  is  identified  with  tbe  star  Canopus.  To  him  is 
id  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  Tamil  grammar  and 
I.  None  of  his  v^orks  are  extant ;  though  many  books 
*ent  under  his  name. 


The  Dakhan  a 
battle-iield  for 
Ave  centuries. 

(Comp.  ch.  v., 
xii.) 


Use  of  the  term 
Bakham. 


Itsmlera. 

Dakhan  proper. 

Hyder&b&d. 

Mysor. 

Koncan. 

Kamatic. 


Early  settlers 
in  the  Dakhan. 


Ag^styo. 


10 


r 
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CH.  IV.  §  4-6. 


Langiiases  of 
the  I)a]uiaiL. 


TheTahtTa 
coontary  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the 
followers  of 
Midbaya. 


The  Tamil  king- 
doms in  the 
South. 


Prop.  Mad'hurd, 


THE  DAKEAN. 


This  is  its  form 
in  Tamil. 
(Ch.  1.  §  12.) 


IVTadnra. 
The  Nayakan 
princes. 


AaagiiAgMi.    PAadgra  w-wfr***— » 


§  4.  Five  langpoages  were  anciently  ennmeratecl  as  spoken  in 
the  Dakhan:  Tamil,  Kanarese,  Telngn,  Mahratta,  and  Uriya. 
To  these  we  most  add  the  language  (k  the  G^nds  and  other 
mountain  races;  with  the  Tnlnva  and  Malay&lim,  which  are 
dialects  of  the  one  ancient  Drdvi^ian  lang^oage,  of  which  Tamil, 
Elanarese,  and  Telnga  are  offshoots.  These  are  radically  inde- 
pendent of  Sanskrit ;  thongh  they  hare  been  enriched  by  oopioiu 
additions  from  that  language.  Mahratta  and  Uriya  are  Saiiikrifc 
dialects. 

The  Tulnva  (or  Tnln)  is  the  language  of  South  Kanaza.  It  most  roeom- 
bles  Kanarese ;  but  contains  a  grreat  admixture  from  all  the  yemaculars  <rf 
Sonth  India. 

The  people  who  speak  these  languages  (except  the  ITriya)  are  called 
DbIyidiabs.  They  were  probably  among  the  yery  earliMt  settleni  in 
India,  being  <^  Scythic  origin. 

§  5.  In  the  extreme  soutli  two  very  ancient  king- 
doms, both  Tamil,  existed — the  Pan^ya  and  the  Chdb. 
A  Pandyan  king  is  said  to  have  twice  sent  an  embassy 
to  Augustus.  We  are  told  that  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  south  "  not  a  span  was  free  from  culti- 
vation "  in  these  provinces.  The  Pandyan  capital  was 
Madura.  That  of  the  Chola  kingdom  was  Conjeveram 
(Kanchipuram),  till  a.d.  214,  when  Tanjore  was  founded 
by  KuUottunga,  who  made  it  his  residence. 

'  The  Pandya  kingdom  was  probalJy  founded  in  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  Many  traditions  exist  regarding  the 
PAndy6n  rulers.  Several  of  them  were  distingxiished 
Tamil  authors. 

The  last  of  the  Pandyas  was  Kuna  Papdya  (=^ 
hunch-hack)  y  whose  probable  date  is  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  a.d. 

The  south  of  India  is  remarkable  for  three  things :  the  magnificence  of 
its  temples,  built  in  a  style  peculiar  to  the  south ;  its  wondexful  ostein  d 
irrigation;  and  its  languages,  hardly  inferior  in  copiousnesSj  flexibilitji 
and  sweetness  to  Sanskrit  itself. 

§  6.  Ill  Madura  the  Nayakan  princes  (the  first  of 
whom  was  Visvandtha,  probably  from  Vijaya-nagar,  an 
officer  of  the  famous  Krishna  Eaya,  1559)  ruled,  till 
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CliAla  and  G4ra  Unffdoms. 


conquered  in  a.d.  1736  by  the  N^wab  of  Arcot.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  in  1^0  a  city  "like  Delhi."  Its 
rulers  were  perpetually  at  war  with  the  Chdla  kings. 

The  origin  of  the  Polig&rs  {=:tent-men)  of  the  south  is  thus 
told :  Fttfvandf^  placed  each  of  the  seventy-two  bastions  of  the 
Hadnra  fort  luiaer  a  chief,  to  whom  he  assigned  villages  on 
feudal  tenure.  Their  descendants  were  the  Polig&rs  of  South 
India. 

The  greatest  of  these  Nayakan  princes  was  Tirwnuda, 
who  died  in  1659. 

In  the  Madura  kingdom  lived  the  three  great  Jesuit  mission- 
aries, Eobert  de  NobiUbus  (1606-1648),  John  de  Britto  (1674- 
1693),  and  B.  C.  Beschi  (1^26). 

De  Britto  died  a  martyr,  having  been  cruelly  put  to  death  by 
the  Sdthupathi  of  H&mn&d. 

We  learn  from  Pe  NobiUbus  that  in  1610  the  Madura  college 
contained  10,000  students. 


§  7.  The  Chola  kingdom  was  in  later  times  subject 
to  Vijara-nagar  (Bijanagar)  ;  and  at  length  was  merged 
in  the  Mahratta  kingdom  of  Tan j  ore.     (Ch.  v.  §  17.) 


§  8.  The  Cera  kingdom  comprehended  Travancore, 
Malabar,  and  Coimbator.  It  existed  from  the  first  to 
the  tenth  century  a.d.  ;  being  absorbed  into  the  Bellala 
State. 

The  Western  Coast  was  probably  colonised  by  Brahmans  from  Hin- 
dustan. The  tradition  is  that  Parasu-S&caa  caused  thj  sea  to  retire  from 
the  foot  of  the  Ghit,  and  gave  the  districts  of  Malayalam,  Malabar,  and 
Kflknaora,  thus  recoyered,  to  the  Brahmans. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  southern  part  broke  up  into 
naany  small  principalities,  one  of  which  (Calicut)  was 
ruled  by  the  Zamorins  in  a.d.  1497,  when  Vasco  de 
G-^ma  landed  there. 

They  continued  to  rule  there  till  the  invasion  of  Haidar  Ali  in 
1766.  Their  ancestor  is  said  to  have  been  Man  Vikrama,  a  man 
of  the  cowherd  caste. 
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CH.  IV.  §  7,  8. 


ThePolig&r 
chiefs. 


Timmala 
Nayakan. 


The  Madura 
Jesuit  mission- 
aries. 


The  end  of  the 
Chola  Eongdom. 


The  CoraMnj 
dom. ' 


*'  Rdtna  of  tTie 
Axe,"  the  Vlth 
Avatdr,  or  incar- 
nation of 
Vishnu. 

The  Zamorin, 

(Ch.  vi.  §  3.) 


(Ch.  xii.  §  16.) 


10  * 


i 
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CH.IV.  §».12. 


TheBalUIa 
Bijp&ts  in  the 


countiy. 


TheTelnga 
coimtiy. 


TBE  DAKHAN. 


The  Ch&l&kyas. 
KaliyMi,  in  the 
Map. 

From  A.D.  250 
to  1182. 


Worangal  (or 
OranksJ). 


▼arions  dyiuurtlMi  in  tli*  ooitr*  aad  east. 

§  9.  A  powerful  djnastjr  called  the  family  of  BalUla 
(or  Yel41a),  who  were  Bajpflts,  reigned  oyer  the  Ea- 
narese  country  in  the  eleventh  century. 

Their  capital  was  Dwftra  Samndra  {==oc9an^ate)t  about  100 
miles  N.W.  of  Seringapatam.  (Ch.  zii.  §  2.)  Thej  weze  snb- 
▼erted  by  the  Musalm&ns,  about  A.D.  1810.     (§  17.) 

Viiala  Diva,  a  king  of  this  race,  was  oonrerted  to  the  Yaishnava  fiiith  bf 
the  great  reformer  Bdmdnvja,  m  11S3.    Hie  oonTert  to<^  the  naiM  m 

VXBKirU  VaSDDHASA. 


§  10.  The  Y&dayas,  from  the  ninth  to  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  ruled  over  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Telugu  country. 

These  Tidayas  were  BAjpiits,  and  oame  from  KAttiwAr.  They 
raled  at  Vijaya-nagar  before  the  fonndation  of  the  great  state 
there  in  1836. 

§  11.  Bajpiits  of  the  ChaMkya  tribe  roled  in  Ealy&n 
(Kalidnt),  about  100  miles  west  of  Haidarab&d« 

The  capital  of  one  branch  of  this  family  was  at  one  time 
B&jamandrt  (fi'om  the  end  of  the  eleventh  to  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century).  They  finally  fell  under  Warangal.  Before 
that  it  is  said  to  have  been  at  Shrtk&kolam  (Chioaoole),  and  the 
dynasty  to  have  been  of  the  P&ndava  race. 

A  prime-minister  of  the  conrt  of  Ealy&n,  whose  name  was  Basata,  in  the 
12th  century,  f oiinded  the  sect  of  Linga  worshippers.  The  worship  of  the 
Linga  was  long  before  this  an  essential  part  of  uie  Saiva  system.  Basata 
is  now  worshipped  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Sacred  Bull  of  Sva.  "Sb 
system  is  yery  widely  prevalent  in  South  India.  Basava  was  the  canee  of  a 
revolution,  which  brought  the  Ch&KUnra  dynasty  to  an  end,  and  XaJ^rin 
came  under  the  Ddoghur  kingdom.    (§  14, 15.) 

§  12.  More  important  are  the  Kings  of  Andhra,  or 
Telingana,  who  at  the  Christian  sera  reigned  in  Magadha, 
and  whose  capital  in  after  times  was  Warangal  (founded 
about  A.D.  1088),  eighty  miles  east  of  Haidarabrid.  In 
A.D.  1323  Warangal  was  taken  bj  the  Muhammadans. 
(§  19,  p.  151.) 
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It  soon  regained  its  independeoce,  and  became  tlie 
seat  of  the  Eajas  of  Telingana.  They  were  at  per- 
petual war  with  the  Bahmini  kings,  until  Warangal 
was  destroyed  bj  Ahmad  Shah  (a.d.  1435). 

§  13.  Orissa  was  governed  by  princes  of  the  Kesari 
family  till  a.d.  1131.  The  Gajapatis  ruled  in  Kuttack 
till  1568.  Bajas  from  the  north,  of  a  race  called  the 
*'  Oanga  Vansa"  are  also  mentioned.  It  was  annexed 
by  Akbar,  a.d.  1576.     (Ch.  iii.  §  6.) 

TavanaSf  whose  origin  is  unknown  (perhaps  Bactrian  Greeks), 
'  inraded  Orissa  in  827,  and  reigned  there  to  a.d.  473. 

§  14.  As  belonging  to  the  Mahratta  country  (Maha- 
ra8htra=:^ea^  kingdom),  we  read  in  the  Periplus,  (a 
Greek  work,  attributed  to  Arrian,  and  probably  written 
in  the  second  century  a.d.),  of  Baryagaza  {:=  Broach), 
Plinthana  (=sPaUhun),  and  Tagara  (not  now  certainly 
known). 

The  "Peripl^is"  descrihes  a  voyage  from  the  Bed  Sea  to 
Mosiris,  supposed  to  be  Mangalore. 

Tagara  was  a  famous  Eajput  city,  probably  on  the 
banks  of  the  Godavai4,  a  little  N.E.  of  Bhir,  though 
some  think  that  it  was  the  modem  Daulatabad.  At 
Paithun,  on  the  Godavari,  reigned  Salivahana,  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  a  potter,  a.d.  77,  This  date  forms 
the  8Bra  still  in  use  south  of  the  Narbaddah.  From 
Paithun,  the  capital  was,  it  seems,  removed  to  Deoghar, 
the  modem  Daulatabad. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Mahrattas  dates  from  the 
combination  and  development  of  the  race  under  Sivaji. 
(Ch.  V.) 

§  15.  In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  Eajas 
allied  to  the  Ballalas  of  ^jidhra,  ruled  in  this  Deogiri 
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CH.  IV.  §13-15. 


(Ch.iL  §36.) 


Orissa. 

lorcU.) 


TheMahiatta 
countiy. 


[Gfr. :  Periplons 
=s  voyage  rownd.2 

Tagaxa. 


StOiySliana, 
A.D.  77. 


(Paithun  is  32 
miles  from 
Atirungib^d,  on 
the  N.  bank  of 
the  God&vari.) 


Daulat&b&d. 


ISO 


CH.IV.616-17. 
▲.D.  1294. 


Khiljl,  129i. 


The  Mnhamma- 
dans  m  the 
Dakhaiu 


Kaf(!b:^B  expe- 
ditions. 
(Maliksfcing.) 


-\ 


THE  DAKSAN. 


AIIA-^riUdia  SUJi.    X*fttr. 


(=hiU  of  the  gods),  [DSoghar,  or  Danlat&b&d].  Some 
traditions  trace  these  kings  up  to  SaliT&haiia.  The 
whole  country  at  this  period  was  divided  among  a  great 
number  of  petty  independent  E4jas. 

These  were  very  wealthy,  and  the  Dakhan  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity  under  their  role. 


PABT  n.— A.D.  1294-1347.— From  the  Pimt  Ir. 

BUPTION  OF   THE  MuHAMMADJlNB  TO  THX  'FoXTSDAr 
TION    OP   THE  BaHMIN!   DyNASTT. 

§  16,  AUa-ud-din  Khilji  (the  8anguina/ry)y  in  a.d. 
1294,  with  8,000  cavalry,  marched  through  Ber^  to 
EUichpiir,  and  from  thence  to  Deogiri  (DSoshar),  where 
Bam-d^o-Bao-jadow  was  then  reigning.  After  a  show 
of  resistance  the  B&jputs  agreed  to  pay  an  immense 
ransom,  and  to  cede  Ellichp^r  and  its  dependencies. 
The  weakness  of  the  Hindii  states  in  the  Dakhan  was 
thus  unveiled  to  the  unscrupulous  Musalm&n  leaders ; 
and  the  Muhammadans,  by  the  unauthorised  and  lash 
zeal  of  Alia,  obtained  a  footing  in  the  south. 

The  Btndent  will  notice  that  this  beginning  of  the  work,  wliich 
Anmngzib  nearly  accomplished,  of  bringing  ftU  Indift  under  one 
dominion,  was  contemporaneous  with  the  attempt  of  Edward  L 
(1272-1307)  to  reduce  all  Great  Britain  under  one  dominion;  a 
work  which  the  union  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Parliaments, 
in  A.D.  1707,  the  year  of  Aurungzlb's  death,  may  be  said  to  hare 
accomplished.     (Ch.  ii.  §  31.) 

In  ■urveymg  the  ruins  of  the  vast  MphaTrmiadati  states,  which  from  tide 
time  existed  in  the  Dakhan,  we  must  acknowledge  that  their  eadstenee 
there  was  unattended  with  any  real  benefit  to  the  peopl«. 

§  17.  Four  great  expeditions  into  the  south  were 
undertaken  during  the  reign  of  AUa-ud-din,  under 
Malik  Kafur  (ch.  ii.  §  32),  a.d.  1306, 1309,  1310,  1312. 

Kafur  seems  to  have  taken  Madura  in  the  last  of 
these  expeditions. 
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Kliiljis  and  tlM  TvirlHaka.    BIJanaffar. 

■  * 

1  the  course  of  these  Ram-deo  was  induced  to  visit 
iii,  where  his  treatment  was  so  generous,  that  he 
imed  the  attached  and  faithful  vassal  of  the  em- 
>r.  The  Ballala  Rajas  of  Karnata  were  also 
][uered ;  (§  9.)  Warangal  made  tributary ;  and  the 
•le  of  the  south  ravaged  as  far  as  Bameshwar  (Ra- 
3ram),  where  a  mosque  was  built,  as  the  sign  of 
^ammadan  supremacy. 

eenis  doubtful  whether  the  B&mdahwar  here  aaentioned  is  not  Cape 
IS,  near  Goa.    This  aeemB  more  probable. 

18.  Harp41,  a  son-in-law  of  Ram-deo,  strove  to 
►w  off  the  yoke  ;  but  was  overcome  and  flayed  alive 
Mubarik  Khilji  (a.d.  1318),  who  led  the  expedition 
self.  (Ch.  ii.  §  33.)  At  the  same  time  Malabar 
conquered  by  Khiisru,  who  avenged  the  crimes  of 
t-ud-din  by  the  murder  of  every  member  of  his 
ily.    (Ch.  ii.  §  33.) 

19.  JunaEMn,  the  second  of  the  house  of  Tughlak, 
1  before  and  after  his  accession,  led  armies  into  the 
hsLa.     (a.i>.  1322-1326.) 

fter  a  severe  repulse,  he  finally  took  Warangal. 
'.  1323.)  Fugitives  from  this  place  are  said  to  have 
ided  Vijaya-nagar  (Bijanag^,  §  7),  on  the  banks 
lie  Tumbhadra,  a.d.  1336.  Their  names  were  Bukka 
Harihara.  It  was  twenty-four  miles  in  circum- 
nce,  and  its  ruins  are  of  the  highest  interest. 

>in  time  immemorial  there  had  been  a  Hindii  city  on  this  site  :  which 
aid  to  have  been  the  royal  city  of  Hajiim>6.Ti  ajid  Sugriva,  the  faithful, 
ow  deitied,  allies  of  Bama. 

Ihava  VidhytLranya,  a  learned  Brahman,  was  prime-minister  here,  and 
U  a  great  authority  in  the  south  in  philosophy  and  grammar,    (a.d. 

his  kingdom  became  the  most  powerful  south  of 

Narbaddah.     (§  29.)    Prom  1490  to  1515  it  was  at 

zenith  of  prosperity,  and  ruled  over  the  whole 

latic. 

ina  Khan  also  took  Bidar. 
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CH.IV.  §18,19. 
A.i>.  1318,  47. 


Mnb&rik  Khilji, 
1318. 


KhfksrCL 


JtUia.Kh&rL. 
(Ch.  ii.  §  34.) 


Warangal. 


Bijanagar. 
(Sometimes 
called  Anna/- 
gUndi.    It  is  29 
miles  N.W.  of 
Bellary.) 

Madhava  Vid- 
hyaranya. 


i 


CHAP.  IV.  §  20. 
A.D.  1347. 


I 


The  great  revolt 
in  the  Dakhan, 
in  the  time  of 
J  una  Khan, 

[This  was  the 
time  of  Edwaxd 
III.  and  the 
Black  Prince.] 

Zuffir  TThan. 


I    (Ch.  ii.  §36.) 


The  foundation 
of  the  Bahmini 
dynasty,  134,7. 


Prohab^  four 

Stnerations 
ter  than 
Kima. 
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The  first  independmit  Muhaimnaflftn  state. 

§  20.  As  this  emperor's  reign  was  marked  bj  tbe 
establislmient  of  the  powerful  Hindfl  kingdom  of 
Yijaya-nagar,  so  was  it  also  hj  the  establishment  of 
the  first  independent  Muhammadan  kingdom  in  the 
Dakhan.  The  Amirs  of  the  Dakhan  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Muhammad  Kh^,  by  sheltering  some 
rebellious  nobles  from  Gujarat.  These  broke  out  into 
rebellion,  and  at  length  Zuffib  KhIn,  an  Afghfin, 
was  recognised  as  their  leader,  and  having  overtlmywn 
the  imperial  general,  was  elected  their  sovereign.  He 
had  been  the  slave  of  a  Brahman  called  Gangu,  who  is 
said  to  have  foretold  his  rise,  and  to  have  shown  him 
singular  kindness. 

He  assumed  the  title  of  Sult&n  Alla-ud-d!n  Hussain 
Grangu  Bahmini,  the  last  two  titles  (=:the  Br&hman 
Gangu)  being  in  honour  of  his  old  master  and  bene- 
factor, whom  he  made  his  treasurer :  the  first  BLindf^ 
who  held  high  office  under  a  Muhammadan  ruler.  This 
was  A.D.  1347.  The  new  sultSn  was  wise  and  conciliatinff, 
as  well  as  brave.  He  reigned  for  ten  years  at  peace  wiui 
the  Hindu  kings.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  kingdom 
embraced  MaMrashtra,  large  portions  of  Teling&na, 
with  Raichur  and  Miidgal  in  the  Camatic. 

The  capital  of  this  kingdom  was  Kulbf^rga,  west  of 
Golconda,  107  miles  W.  from  Haidarab&d.  Here  was 
the  seat  of  a  very  ancient  Hindu  sovereignty. 

This  VX18  the  grand  rebellion  by  which  ike  power  of 
Delhi  was  driven  north  of  the  Nerhttddaf  not  to  ero98  U 
again  till  the  days  of  Akha/r, 

This  kingdom  was  at  its  zenith  in  1378  to  1422,  under 
Mahmud  Shah  Bahmini  I.,  and  his  nephew  Fer6z  Sh^. 

The  poet  Hafiz,  the  Persian  Horace,  even  sat  out  to  Tlgit  Eulb^krgR}  Imt^ 

frightened  by  a  temi)e8t,  gave  up  the  idea. 

Ahmad  Sh&h  Bahmini  built  Ahmad&b&d,  Btdar,  in  1440. 

Btdar  (Yidarbha)  was  the  capital,  in  very  ancient  times, 
of  Bhtma  S^na,  whose  daughter  Damavantt  married  Nala,  bo 
famous  in  Sanskrit  poetry. 
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PAET  m. — YnoTtt  the  Establishment  op  the 

BiHMINi   KlNQDOM. 

§  21.  This  dynasty  of  Bahmini  kings,  eighteen  in 
number,  reigned  in  the  Dakhan  for  more  than  150 
years,     (a.d.  1347  to  1526,  see  table  below.) 


CHAP.  IV.  §"21: 

AD.  1347- 
1626. 


The  Bahmini 
Kingfs  from 
1347-1526. 


§  21.  The  18  Bahmini  Kings  of  Kulhurga  (1347-1526). 


I. 
n. 

nL 

IV. 

V. 
VL 

vn. 
Tin. 

IX. 

X 

XL 

xn. 
xm. 
xrv. 

XV. 

XVL 

XVIL 

xvni. 


iind-itd-dCn  Hussain  Gfoffigu  BdhmtnC-   The  founder.    [ZufSr  £Mn.] 

KuTiammad  SMh  I.    Continual  war  with  the  Hinddkingpdom  of  Bijan 
af^ar,  in  which  half  a  million  of  Hinddis  perished.    He  divided  the 
l^gdom  into  four  parts:   KulbCurga,  Danlat&b&d,  TelingAna,  and 
Ber&r 


HLv^id,    Inyaded  the  Camatio.    Assassinated  .  • 

Ddud  ShAh.    Assassinated  after  one  month  and  five  days 
MahmUd  Sh&ti  I.    Encourager  of  literature.    Charitable 
6h«ids-ud-dCn.    Assassinated.  •  •  •  • 

fi%am»4(d-dCii.    Assassinated.  •  •  •  • 


Fer6t  Skdh.    The  most  magrnificent  of  the  dynaslj'.    Sent  an  embas^ 
to  Teimiir.    The  "  merry  monarch "       .  .  . 


Ahmad  Shdh  1.    Pounded  Ahmadab&d,  Bidar 

AUd-ud-dUi  n.    Bidar  now  made  the  capital 

HwndyHn  Shdh  ZaXim,  (the  Cruel)     .  • 

Nixdm  Shdh        .  . 

Muhammad  Shdh  U.     . 

MahmUd  Shdh  II.    Murder  of  Khaji  Jeh&n  Gaw&n,  the  best 


Ahmad  Shdh  TL. 

Alldr-ud-dlnUI.    Murdered 

WuUi-ulla-Shdh  (a  pensioner)  •  •  • 

Kullim-ulUuShdh.    Died  a  pensioner  in  Ahmadnagar 


of  the 


A.D. 

1347-1358 


1358-1375 
1375-1378 
1378 

1378-1397 
1397  ! 

1397  I 

1397-1422 
1422-1435 
1435-1457 
1457-1461 
1461-1463 
1463-1482 

1482-1518 
1518-1520 
1520-1522 
152a-1526 
1526 


Those  kings  were  entirely  indifferent,  it  would  seem,  to  the  welfare  of  their  Hindii  subjects, 
though  in  general  they  did  not  greatly  oppress  them.  Many  architectural  remains  attest 
their  wealux,  if  not  their  taste.    It  is  hard  to  trace  any  beneficial  eHects  of  their  dominion. 
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Tlie  Xing*  of  Bljaplbr  and  ATiniaflnagag. 


§  23.  The  Idil  8MM  Kings  of  Bija^pUr  (1489-1686). 


L 

n. 

UL 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 
vm. 

IX. 


Tiistif  Ida  Shdh.    The  Portrigiieae  establish  thiOiiiBelTes  in  Qoa         •  1489-1510 

Itmoel.    Conqiieror  of  Bldar •  •  1510-1534 

Kiina 1534 

IbrcMml.  •••••••••  1534-1557 

AIL    Destomction  of  BSjanagaoe.    Huftband  of  OMiid  JMW  «  •  1557-1579 

IbraMmlL    Qplendid  nuuuoletun 1579-1626 

MuTtammad.    Continual  stmggles  with  Sivaji.   Splendid  mansolenm  .  1626-1656 

Alt  Idil  Shdh.    Afzal  EMn's  master.    Ch.  t.  §  14  .  .  .  1656-1672 

8ikandar»    A  prisoner  ....••••  1672-1689 


§  24.  The  Nizam  8hdM  Kings  of  Ahmadnagar. 


n. 
HL 

IV. 

V. 
VI. 

vn. 
vm. 

DL 
X. 

XI. 


A.D. 

Ahmad  NizdmSk^      ».••«•••  1490-1508 

BwrMn  L    A  distin^oished  scholar  •  .  «  •  •  1506-1553 

Bvaavn.    Battle  of  Talikot.    Father  of  Chdnd  BdtC  .  .  .  1558-1565 

Murteza  I.  (the  ''Madman").    The  great  minister  Sal&hat  SIh&n  died 

1589.    Maloj!  in  his  service.    Ch.  y.  §  7 1565-1584 

JtfCrdnflusoin  (the  "Parricide") 1584 

I«mael 1584-1589 

BwMnJl 1589-1594 

ByraMm  •••••••••.  1594 

^hmadn.  •••...••.  1594-1590 

BaMdur.    (His  guardian  was  Ch&nd  ^bi :  see  p.  97)      •  .  .  1590-1599 

Mwdeza  U.    Aided  Ehan  Jehin  Lodi.    Malik  Ambar.    Annexed        .  1637 
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Dismeniberment  of  tlie  grwit  BAlimini  dominions. 

The  date  of  tlie  extinction  of  the  Bahmini  kingdom 
(a.d.  1526)  is  remartable  also  as  the  date  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Mogul  Empire  in  India.  (Ch.  iii.  §  1.) 
The  last  real  king  of  the  dynasty  was  Muhammad  II. 
(1463-148^5),  who  subdued  Amber  Eai  of  Orissa,  and 
added  the  Konkan  to  his  dominions,  1477.  Mahmiid  II., 
his  successor,  was  a  weak  prince.  KhAji  Jeh^  Gawan 
was  the  able,  noble,  and  imcomipt  minister  of  Muham- 
mad II.  He  took  Conjeveram.  By  him  the  kingdom 
was  diyided  into  eight  provinces.  He  was  treacherously 
slain  by  his  jealous  fellow-courtiers. 

§  22.  The  governors  of  the  provinces  into  which  this 
great  Dakhani  kingdom  was  divided  after  the  murder 
of  Gawdn  (the  infamous  contrivers  of  the  death  of  that 
upright  minister),  made  themselves  independent  at 
different  periods  after  a.d.  1489 ;  thus  were  formed^ 
vnih  the  Bija/nagar  kingdom,  those  six  jpotuerful  Jcingdoms 
of  the  Dahhan,  which  the  successors  of  Bdber  eventually 
subjugated. 

The  after- struggles  between  the  Mnhammadan  powers  in  the 
Dakhan  and  the  Mogul  emperors  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the 
Mahrattas,  as  we  shall  see,  to  rise  upon  the  ruins  of  both.  No 
greater  misfortune  could  have  befallen  the  Musalmdn  dominion 
in  India  than  this  civil  strife. 

§  23.  Adil  Shah  founded  the  Bijapur  kingdom,  a.d. 
1489.  From  him  this  dynasty  was  called  the  Adil 
Shahi.  The  kingdom  survived  till  1686,  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  Aurungzib.  (Ch.  iii.  §  9,  see  table, 
p.  164.) 

The  founder,  Tusuf  Adil  Shah,  was  descended  from 
Agha  Morad  (Amurath  II.)  of  Constantinople.  He 
was  a  great  Omrah  of  Muhammad  Shah  II.  of 
Kulbfir^. 

The  struggles  of  the  Bijapiir  rulers  with  Sivaji  are 
related  in  chap.  v.  §  12,  <&c. 
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Ch.  IV^§22,23. 

A.D. 


r.  5  22,1 
1626. 


Kh&ji  Gaw&n. 


Six  Dakhan 
kingdoms. 


The  Bijapftr 
kingdom,  1489- 
1686. 


TAsnf  Ada 
Sh&h. 
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CH.IV.  §2^,  25. 
A.D.  1490. 


The  ndns  of 
Bijap(tr. 


The  extent  of 
the  BijapCkr 
state. 


Ahmadna^ar 
kingdom,  1490- 
1637. 


The  extent  of 
the  14  agar  state. 


The  Qolconda 
kingdom,  1512- 
1687. 

(Golconda  is  a 
fortress  on  a 
hill,  3  miles 
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ATiinaflnagar.   Qolconda. 


The  Mahrattas  were  verj  numerous  in  the  armies  of 
this  state.  The  Muhammadan  kings  fomented  dis- 
sensions among  the  Hindu  tribes ;  and  might  longer 
have  held  them  in  subjection  if  they  thexniselyeB  had 
been  united. 

The  splendid  ruins  of  Bijapiir  still  bear  witness  to 
the  extraordinary  grandeur  of  the  city.  The  dome  of 
the  tomb  of  Muhammad  Adil  Shah  is  180  feet  in 
diameter,  little  less  than  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Borne. 

The  limits  of  the  Bijap^Lr  state  may  be  roughly  stated  to  hmre 
been  from  the  Ntra  on  the  north  to  the  Tiimbhac[ra  on  the  Boath, 
and  from  the  Btma  and  Kishtna  on  the  east,  to  the  sea  from  Goa 
to  Bombay  on  the  west.     (See  Map.) 

Ferishta,  the  great  historian,  resided  at  the  court  of  IbnJiIm  Adil 
Sh&h  II.,  from  1589  to  his  death,  which  happened  about  1612.    (CSl  iiL 

§  6  [23].) 

§  24.  The  second  of  these  lesser  Dakhan  kingdoms 
was  that  of  Ahmadnagar,  governed  by  the  Niz&m  Sh&ht 
dynasty.  This  was  founded  by  MsJik  Ahmad,  son  of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk  Byheri,  an  apostate  Brahman  of  Bt- 
japur,  who  chiefly  brought  about  the  murder  of  Ghiw&n. 
He  asserted  his  independence  in  a.d.  1490.  This 
kingdom  remained  till  1637,  when  it  was  finally 
destroyed  by  Shah  Jehan. 

The  history  of  the  siegres  of  Ahmadnagar  and  its  capture  in  1000^  wiU  1w 
found  in  chap.  iii.  §  21.    (See  table,  p.  154.) 
For  the  history  of  MaliJc  Ambar,  see  chap.  iii.  §  7  (5). 

The  dominion  of  this  state  extended  over  the  S{Lb&h  of  Anmng'- 
^bild  and  West  Ber&r,  with  a  portion  of  the  Konkan  from  Diun£i 

to  Bombay. 

Ferishta  was  bom  in  Ahmadnagar  about  1570,  and  left  that  kingdom  for 
Bijapiir  in  1589. 

§  25.  The  Golconda,  or  Kutb  Sh4M  dynasty,  was  the 
third  of  the  Dakhani  Musalman  kingdoms.  It  was 
founded  by  Kutb-ul-Mulk  in  1512.  It  extended  from 
Bijapur  and  Ahmadnagar  to  the  sea  on  the  east.     The 
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Ooleonda.   TLvtkr, 


kingdom  of  Golconda  was  finally  subverted  by  Aurung- 
zib,  A.D.  1687.    (Ch.  iii.  §  9.) 

The  FatAn  chiefs  of  Savaniir,  Ktbrpo*  and  Knmiil,  made  themselves 
Tirtnally  independent  after  this. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  mlers  of  this  kingdom :— 

1.  KuTB-UL-xuLK,  foonder  •  ,  .    1512  to  1543 

2.  JamsxId 1543  to  1550 


Z.  IbrahIk 

This  is  the  most  important.  His  general 
BafatKhIn  conquered  BAjamandri.  He 
was  one  of  the  four  confederates  against 

BlJANAGAB. 
4b  KtrHAXXAD  "Situ  .... 

He  founded  Haidaribid,  first  called  BhAg- 
nagar,  from  his  mistress ;  then  HaSdar- 
Abad,  from  his  son. 

5.  AxDtuAK  .  .  .  •  • 

6.  Abu  Hubsaut,  who  died  a  prisoner. 


1550  to  1580 


1580toieU 


16Utoie72 


§  26.  The  Berar  kingdom  was  founded  in  1484,  by 
Fath-Ull^  Ummad-ul-Mulk,  and  in  1574  was  annexed 
to  the  Ahmadnagar  state.  The  dynasty  was  called  the 
Ummad-Shdhi.  The  capital  was  Ellichpur,  and  the 
royal  residence  was  at  the  neighbouring  fort  of 
Gawilgarh. 

The  first  to  separate  from  the  K^Llb^Lrga  state,  it  was  the  first 
to  perish. 

§  27.  It  is  sufficient  to  name  the  Barid  Shahi  dynasty, 
whose  capital  was  at  Ahmadabad-Bidar ;  and  the  king- 
dom of  Kandesh,  to  which  Burhanpur,  with  its  neigh- 
bouring fortress  of  Asirgarh,  belonged ;  and  which  in 
1599  was  incorporated  by  Akbar.     (Ch.  iii.  §  22.) 

Note. — BIdab  is  seventy-three  miles  from  Haidarabad.    Its  walls  were 
six  miles  in  circumference.    (§  20.) 

§  28.  The  history  of  these  kingdoms  of  the  Dakhan 
is  connected  with  that  of  the  Portuguese,  from  a.d. 
1498  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  (See 
ch.  vi.) 
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CH.  IV.  §26. 28. 
A.D.  1484. 


W.N.W.  from 
Haidar&b&d.) 


The  Berftr  king, 
dom,  1484-1574. 


(OrlmddSMM.) 


Barid  ShaM. 


Portnprnese  in 
the  Dakhon, 

11U8. 
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CHAP.  IV.  §29. 
▲.D.  1490. 


Vijaya-nagar,  or 
Bljanf^rar,  or 
Narasinga. 

(Comp.  §  19.) 


The  confederate 

'M'n'ha.-mTnnilft.'n 

Kings. 


I 


Bam  B&ja. 


Battle  of  Tali- 
kot,  1565. 
(The  Plodden 
Field  of  the 
Hiudds  of 
South  India.) 


TES  DAKHAN. 


Chandraglii. 


Madras  conies 
into  the  hands 
of  the  English, 
A.D.  1639. 


The  Kindtk  Ungdoxu  of  Vijaya-nagar. 


§  29,  The  Hindii  kingdom  of  Vijaja-nagar  (Bijanagar 
or  Narsinga)  long  maintained  its  place  among  fiie 
powers  of  the  Dakhan ;  and  there  Hindu  valour  longest 
stemmed  the  tide  of  Muhammadan  conqnegt.  Its 
limits  nearly  corresponded  with  those  of  the  Madras 
Presidency.  To  Europeans  it  was  known,  strangely 
enough,  as  the  kingdom  of  Narasinga.  This  Nara- 
singa founded  a  new  dynasty  in  1490.  He  built  the 
forts  of  Chandragiri  and  Vellore  (vel^^aveUn  town). 
But  in  1565,  the  jealousy  of  the  Muhammadan  kings 
of  Bijapur,  Ahmadnagar,  Golconda,  and  Bidar,  led 
them  to  combine  to  effect  its  destruction. 

They  were  AJl  idil  Shih,  Husain  Niz&m  Sh£h,  Ibrahim  Kntb  ShAh.  and 
All  Barld. 

The  king  then  was  BSm  Baia  (the  seventh  of  the  dynasty  of  Narasinga), 
son-in-law  of  the  Krishna  Eaya  (1509-1524),  fajnOns  in  the  vemacular 
literature  of  the  south. 

A  battle  took  place  at  Talik6t  on  the  Kishtna.  The 
confederates  behaved  with  great  barbarity  after  their 
victory.  Eam  Eaja's  head  was  exhibited  at  Bijapiir 
for  a  hundred  years  after,  covered  with  oil  and  red 
paint. 

The  Hindu  provinces  subject  to  the  Vijaya-nagar 
kingdom  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  Naicks  (Nayakar), 
Zemindars,  or  Poligars  (^tent-men). 

The  Bijanagar  kinp-dom  was,  however,  for  many  years 
maintained  in  a  feeble  way  at  Penkonda,  Vellore, 
Chingleput,  and  Chandragiri.  The  ruins  of  Bijanagar 
are  at  Humpi, 

The  brother  of  Eam  Eaja  settled  at  Chandragiri, 
eighty  miles  N.W.  of  Madras,  near  Tripetti.  He  made 
a  grant  to  the  English,  in  a.d.  1639,  of  the  site  of  the 
city  of  Madras  (ch.  vii.  §  6,  I.),  on  the  payment  of  an 
annual  rent  of  twelve  hundred  pagodas.  Seven  years 
after  this,  he  was  a  fugitive ;  and  his  conqueror,  the 
Sultan  of  G-olconda,  gave  the  English  a  new  lease  on 
the  same  terms. 


TES  DAKHAN. 


ay  imtm  wximnm  klstoctes. 


§  30.  The  history  of  the  Dakhan  will  now  fall  under 
the  following  topics,  which  will  be  considered  in  their 
places: — 

(1.)  The  efforts  of  the  Mogul  emperors  to  subjugate 
the  Muhammadan  kingdoms  of  the  Dakhan,  from  a.d. 
1595  (Akbas)  to  A.D.  1688,  when  the  work  was  nomin- 
ally completed  by  Aurungzib,  twenty  years  before  his 
death.  (Ch.  iii.  §  6  [20],  &c.)  The  Mahrattas  were, 
however,  never  really  conquered  by  this  emperor.  He 
reduced  the  Muhammadan  kingdoms,  but  their  sub- 
jugation gave  ampler  scope  to  the  rising  Mahratta 
power.     We  have  therefore, 

(2.)  The  Mahratta  history.  (Ch.  v.)  The  Mahrattas 
ruled  in  Delhi,  and  were  only  hindered  by  Ahmad  Shah 
AbdaH  from  swaying  the  sceptre  over  all  India. 

(3.)  During  the  reign  of  the  twelfth  Mogul  emperor 
the  empire  fell  to  pieces.  At  this  period  we  have  the 
establishment  of  the  power  of  the  Subahd^r  of  the 
Dakhan  on  an  independent  footing  by  Nizam-ul-mulk, 
A.D.  1724     (Ch.  iii.  §  12,  &c.)     [See  table,  p.  132.] 

(4.)  In  the  south,  of  almost  equal  importance  is  the 
history  of  Mysor.  (Ch.  i^ii.)  Haidar  and  Tippii  main- 
tained a  long  struggle  with  Mahrattas  and  English. 
The  conquest  of  Mysor  by  the  English  rendered  the 
issue  of  their  wars  with  the  Mahrattas  certain. 

(5.)  But  perhaps  the  most  important  portion  of 
Dakhan  history  is  that  of  the  struggles  of  the  French 
and  English  in  the  Carnatic,  which  resulted,  after  many 
brilliant  achievements,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
authority  of  the  latter  over  all  the  South  of  India. 
(Ch.  viii.) 
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CHAP.IV.8  36: 

▲.D.  1688- 

1761. 


M<mil  contests 
in  the  Dakhan, 
A.D.  1595-1707. 


Mahrattas. 


The  kingdom  of 
Haidarab&d, 
A.D.  1723. 


Mysor. 


TheDaklian 
gained  by 
England. 
A.D.  1740-1761. 


/ 


I 


x6o 


GHAP.  V.  §1. 
A.D.  1627. 


THE  MAHBATTA  HISTORY. 


Biz  dlTisloiui  of  Xahzatta  historsr. 


Samnwryof 
Mahratta  his- 
tory. 


CHAFTES  V. 


THE  raSTOEY  OF  THE  HAHRATTAS,  FBOM  THE  BIBTH 
OF  SIVAJI,  A.D.  1627,  TO  THB  PBESENT  TIME. 


Auningzib. 


SMh  Alum  I.  ^ 
Mnhammad  l 
Shah.  X 

Shah  Alum  nj 

Warren 
Hastings. 


Marquis  Wel- 
lesley. 


Lord  Hastings. 


§  1.  To  make  the  Bummary  of  Mahratta  history 
more  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  it  into  six 
periods : — 

I.  Their  founder,  or  rather  temporary  restorer, 
Sivaji's  life,  a.d.  1627-1680 ; 

II.  From  Sivaji's  death  to  the  liberation  of  Sahn, 
1680-1708,  after  the  death  of  Aunmgzib  ; 

in.  To  the  (fourth)  second  battle  of  Panipat,  1761 ; 

IV.  From  1761  to  1774,  and  the  first  Mahratta 
WAR  (with  the  English),  1774  to  1782 :  PInipat  to 
SalbII  ; 

V.  From  1782  to  1803,  and  the  second  and  third 
Mahratta  {English)  wars,  1803,  1804,  and  1805; 
Bassein  and  AssaI  ;  and  the 

VI.  Minor  events  subsequent  to  a.d.  1805,  including 
the  fourth  Mahratta  war. 


TEE  MAHBATTA  HI8T0BY. 


SlM  Sonlna.   Kill-forts. 


l6l 


CH.Vja-6. 
▲.D.  1627. 


TheMftbratta 

cotmtry. 

(Properly 

Maratha.) 

(Introd.  §  34.) 

^ondaries. 


Biyers. 

Horses. 

Ancient 
history. 

TheEonkan 
and  its  inha- 
bitants. 


BT  I. — ^Mahbatta  Histoey  to  the  Death  of 

SivajI,  1680. 

I.  The  country  of  the  Mahrattas,  or  Maharashtra  (the  great  i 
nee),  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  S&tpura  mountains ; 
xtends  from  about  Siirat  on  the  west  to  the  Wain  Gangd,, 
»f  N&gpur.  The  boundary  follows  that  river  till  it  falls  into 
^arda  (Yarada),  on  to  Mftnickdurg,  thence  to  M&h^r,  and 
e  to  Groa.     On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean.     (See 

•  It  is  watered  by  the  Narbaddah,  the  Taptt,  the  Godd.vari, 
Ima,  the  Kishtna,  and  their  many  tributaries.  The  famous 
atta  horses  are  bred  on  the  banks  of  these  rivers. 

There  is  soareely  any  authentic  history  of  the  ancient  liahratta 
ar.    (Cai.iT.  §14,15.) 

•  The  Konkan  is  the  country  from  the  Western  Gh&ts, 
I  there  the  Syhadrt  range,  to  the  sea ;  and  from  Sivad- 
rnrh  to  the  Taptt.  It  is  an  uneven  country,  with  high  hills 
bick  jungles,  having  only  narrow  defiles  reaching  up  to  the 
lands.    It  varies  in  breadth  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles. 

of  the  mountain  valleys  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Konkan 
Ailed  M&wals.  From  these  came  the  hardy  M&walts  em- 
d  by  Sivajt. 

be  north  are  found  Bhlls,  Eolts,  and  other  wild  tribes.    The  B&mosis, 
tte  often  the  watchmen  in  the  Mahratta  country,  are  a  numerous 
on  tiie  table-land.    A  Mahratta  villa:^e  is  called  a  GAom  (corrupted 
Qie  Sfuisk.  Qrdma).    The  head  of  a  village  is  called  a  Patell. 
lie  S&thpox^  range  are  found  the  Gonds  and  Kirkus. 

5.  The  character  of  the  Mahrattas  has  in  all  periods 
much  affected  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  physical 
raphy  of  their  country.  Huge  masses  of  basaltic 
,  protruded  through  the  alluvial  soil  in  every  part 
e  country,  rise  to  the  height  of  from  forty  to  four 
[red  feet.  These  with  little  labour  are  capable  of 
^  made  into  fortresses,  very  difficult  of  access  and 
eat  strength.     These  were  the  Mahratta  hill-forts. 


J.  The  invasion  of  the  Dakhan  by  Alia  the  San-  ^^^:^i  ,^. 
try  (ch.  iv.  §  16)  brought  the  Mahrattas  into  faro  between' 
action  with  the  Musalmans,  against  whom  they  i  MShamma^. 

— 


M&wals. 


Wild  tribes. 

Gaom. 
Patell. 

Hill-forts. 


f 
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CHAP.  V.  §  7. 
A.D.  1627. 


The  Bhonsld 
I    family. 

Eajpdts  by 
descent. 

Sivaji's  j?rand- 
father. 

!    (Ch.  iv.  §  23.) 


Shahji. 


!    Supposed  pre- 
I    diction  of 
:    Sivaji's  great- 
ness. 


SMhjl  in  Kija. 


S   pClr,  1637. 


SMhjl  in  the 
Dakhan. 


See  the  map 
of  Mysdr. 
(Ch.  zii.  §  1.) 


THE  MAHBATTA  HTSTOBY. 


The  aaoestorB  of  EUvaJi.    Bli&liJL 


continued  to  contend  for  centuries  with  varying  success, 
till  English  arms  and  the  "  subsidiary  system "  gave 
peace  to  the  land.     (Ch.  x.  §  36.) 

§  7.  There  were  many  very  respectable  and  wealthy 
chiefs  among  the  Mahrattas  in  the  times  of  the  early 
Muhammadan  kings ;  and  multitudes  of  Mahrattas 
were  in  their  armies,  and  even  in  civil  employments 
under  them. 

One  family  especially,  of  the  name  of  Bhonsle,  which 
traced  its  descent  from  the  royal  house  of  Oudipftr, 
had  its  principal  residence  at  Verolo  (or  EUdra),  near 
Daulatitbad.  Of  that  family  was  the  renowned  SiyajI 
Maha  EAja  (Table,  §  27.)  His  grandfather  was  Maloji, 
commander  of  a  party  of  horse  in  the  service  of  Murteza 
Nizttm  Shah  I.  (a.d.  1577.) 

Thoir  tutelary  divinity  was  the  goddess  Bhavftn!  of  TMjapikr. 

Maloji*s  eldest  son  was  Shahji.  He  was  high  in 
favour  in  the  Ahmadnagar  court.  It  was  told  hfin  by 
the  goddess,  according  to  Mahratta  legends,  that  one 
of  his  family  should  become  king,  restore  Hindii  cus- 
toms, protect  Brahmans  and  kine,  and  be  the  first  of  ft 
line  of  twenty-seven  rulers  of  the  land. 

Shd^hji  fought  under  Malik  Ambar,  and  in  the  wan  of  the 
Bijap^ir  Government  against  Miihd,bat  Kh4n.     [Ch.  iii.  §  7  (5).] 

In  1637,  when  the  Ahmadnagar  dynasty  was  finally  deBtioyed, 
Shtlhji  sought  employment  under  the  Bijapiir  Governxnent,  at 
which  Muhammad  AcLLl  Shah  was  then  the  Mng,  [Ch.  iy.  §  24} 
ch.  iii.  §  8  (4).] 

He  was  then  sent  into  the  Camatic,  where  a  jftghtr,  coneistnig 
of  the  districts  of  Koltlr,  Bangalore,  Ooskotta,  BAlapdr,  and 
Sira,  was  given  him;  and  never  returned  to  reside  in  tbe 
Dakhan. 

In  1661  he  had  rava^d  the  country  as  far  as  to  Tanjore. 

Note. — 1.  KolIb  (Colar),  town  and  district;  forty  mUes  S,N.£.  fmoi 
Bangalore.    This  was  the  birthplace  of  Hyder. 

2.  Banoalobe,  seventy  miles  N.E.  from  Seringapatam. 

3.  Ooskotta,  sixteen  miles  19. E.  from  Bangalore. 

4.  SiBA,  ninety-two  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Seringapatam. 

5.  BIjlafOb,  twenty-three  miles  N.  from  Bangalore. 
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Sivaji'8  early  trainixiff. 


8.  He  had  three  legitimate  sons :  Sambaji,  who 
with  him  in  the  south  ;  SivAji,  who  lived  chiefly 
I  his  mother  Jiji  Bai;  and  Venkaji,  sometimes  called 
31,  who  was  his  son  by  a  second  wife,  and  who 
as  to  have  occupied  Tanjore  in  1675. 

he  history  is  now  chiefly  concerned  with  Sivaji,  who 
he  considered  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  power,  or 
€T  the  restorer  of  that  Hindu  kingdom  which  had  existed 
Deoghar  before  Alia  the  Sanguinary  invaded  the 
han, 

9.  Sivaji  was  bom  at  the  fort  of  Sewneri,  near 
ir,  in  A.D.  1627,  the  year  in  which  Jehangir  died, 
mpare  p.  107.) 

rhen  his  father  left  for  the  Carnatic,  he  remained 
er  the  guardianship  of  a  Brahman  manager,  called 
aji  Konedeo,  a  faithful  and  intelligent  servant  of 
aji.  The  jaghir  under  his  management,  which  was 
foundation  of  Sivaji's  fortunes,  consisted  of  twenty- 
villages  south  of  Satara,  the  districts  of  Indapur 
Baramati,  and  the  Mawals  near  Puna. 

1636  Prince  Aurungztb  was  temporarily  appointed  Viceroy 
e  Dakhan  for  the  first  time.     (Ch.  iii.  p.  109.) 

10.  Sivaji  was  early  taught  all  that  it  was  con- 
red  necessary  for  a  Mahratta  chieftain  to  know ; 
he  never  could  write  his  name.  He  was  brought 
i  zealous  Hindu,  and  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
hological  and  legendary  stories  current  among  his 
itrymen.  These  had  taken  the  greater  hold  on  his 
t  and  imagination  from  the  fact  of  their  being  his 

study. 

is  hatred  of  Muhammadans  prepared  him  for  that 
)f  intense  hostility  to  Aurungzib  which  he  led.  They 
J  the  typical  champions  of  their  respective  systems. 


CH.  V.  §8, 10. 

A.D.  1627,  36. 


Shihjl's  sons. 


See  table, 
p.  172. 


(Ch.iv.§15,&c.) 
(Cli.ii.§31,&c.) 


Sivaji's  birth 
and  early  train- 
ing, 1627-1646. 
(48  miles  N.  of 
PAna.) 

His  gniardian. 


His  hereditary 
J&ghir. 


Aurungzib  in 
the  Dakhan, 
1636. 


Early  trainingr 
of  Sivaji. 


Hostility  tO' 


11   « 


i 
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CH.T.  §11,11. 


iuD. 


50. 


ToniM»16tfu 


I   xonw,  M 
I   (BtottleoT 


164i,    C0119. 
Cromwell's 


rot." 


Sirajl't  rapid 
pro^prew. 

1647. 

Hifl  contests 
with  Bljapftr. 


ShahjU  Siyajl, 
anrl  the  King 
of  Bljapdbr. 
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Siyajl'sin. 
tri^pien  with 
j    Sbah  Jehan. 

I    (Comp.  pp.  109. 
'   110.) 


§  11.  From  bis  boyhood  lie  seems  to  hare  planned 
liis  after  career ;  and  he  was  but  nineteen  years  of  age 
\  when  he  seized  the  hill-fort  of  Tomea»  twenty  miks 
I S.  W.  of  Puna. 

He  found  a  large  treasure  in  the  ruins  near  this  fort; 
and  this  he  spent  in  building  another,  which  he  called 
Baaghur.  These  forts  are  both  of  them  on  majestic 
heights. 

Bom  in  a  fort,  Us  greatness  arose  from  his  forts ;  and  in  a 
fort  he  died.  From  this  circnmstanoe  Annmgzlb  oantenqptnoiisly 
called  him  "  a  mountain  rat." 

The  eagle  is  his  more  fitting  type ;  and  if  he  had  not  much 
magnanimity,  he  soon  showed  that  he  had,  at  leas^  an  eagle's 
keenness  of  eye -sight  and  sharpness  of  daw. 

§  12.  His  adTance  was  now  rapid.  He  obtained  pos- 
session of  Kondaneh  (Singhur),  Sopa,  and  P&randar, 
meanwhile  trying  every  art  to  deceive  the  l^japar 
authorities,  who  probably  thought  they  could  crush 
him  whenever  they  pleased. 

Muhammad  Adil  Shih  was  still  King  of  Bijap^.     [Gh.  it. 

§23.] 

The  suspicions  of  the  Bijapiir  king  being  at  length 
roused  by  the  acts  of  open  violence  to  which  Sivaji 
proceeded,  he  sent  for  Shahji,  built  him  up  in  a  stone 
dungeon,  leaving  only  a  small  aperture ;  which  was  to  , 
be  closed,  if,  within  a  £xed  time,  his  son  Sivaji  did 
not  surrender  himself. 

Sivaji  at  once  boldly  entered  into  correspond^ioe  ; 
with  Shah  Jehan,  who  by  his  artful  representatioiu 
was  induced  to  admit  Shahji  into  the  imperial  service,  ; 
and  to  give  Sivaji  himself  the  command  of  5,000  horse.  ; 

By  the  emperor's  intercession  Shahji's  life  was  thus 
saved ;  but  he  remained  a  prisoner  for  four  years. 
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CH.  V.  §13, 14. 
A.D.  1651,  59. 

Sivajl  avails 


§  13.  Sivajl  evaded  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to 
enter  the  imperial  service  ;  and,  in  a.d.  1651,  actually  •  JiJJ^^^edJtate 
carried  his  marauding  expeditions    into    the   Mogul  of  aflEairs,  i85i. 
territory. 

In  1652,  Prince  Annmgzib  for  the  second  time  became  Viceroy 
of  the  Dakhan,  and  invaded  the  territories  of  Golconda  and 
BljapAr.     (Ch.  lii.) 

Sivajl  now  attacked  both  parties  by  turns ;  and  availed 
himself  of  every  turn  of  fortune  to  increase  his  power 
and  possessions. 


In  1656,  Muhammad  Adil  Sh&h  died,  and  was  sncoeeded  by 
his  son,  Ali  Adil  Sh&h,  a  yonth  of  nineteen. 

§  14.  In  1659,  the  Bijapur  Government  made  an 
attempt  to  crush  Sivaji,  which  he  rendered  unsuccessful 
by  an  act  of  treachery  celebrated  in  Mahratta  history : 
the  murder  of  Afzal  Khan. 

This  officer  allowed  himself  to  be  enticed  by  Sivaji's 
pretended  humility  into  the  wild  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pertabghar,  where  Sivaji  then  was.  By 
bribing  Afzal  Khan's  Brahman  messenger,  he  induced 
that  unfortunate  and  unwary  officer  to  consent  to  a 
conference  below  the  fort,  where  the  jungle  had  been 
purposely  cut  away, 

Sivaji's  adherents  were  disposed  in  the  neighbouring 
thickets,  and  everything  arranged  for  the  effectual 
crushing  of  the  Bijapur  troops.  At  the  appointed 
time  Afzal  Elian,  armed  only  with  a  sword,  advanced 
in  his  palanquin  to  the  interview,  with  only  one  armed 
attendant. 

Sivaji  had  prepared  himself  for  this  morning's  work 
by  seeking  his  mother's  blessing,  performing  his  re- 
ligious duties  with  scrupulous  accuracy  ;  and  had  put 
on  complete  armour  beneath  his  cotton  dress.  In  his 
right  sleeve  was  a  dagger  called  the  Bichwa,  or  scorj^ion, 
from  its  shape.     On  the  finger  of  his  left  hand  was  a 


[p.  110.] 


[Co.ch.iT.§22.] 


(Ch.  iv.  §  23.) 


The  treacherous 
murder  of  Afzal 
Kh&n,1659. 


(Fertahghar,  or 
Fratapghur,  is 
41  miles  S.S.W. 
from  FCtna.) 


i 
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:    Sivaji's  repri. 
,    tation  for  oim- 


S^»5iji  in  1CC2. 


(Tlie  S.  Warda, 
riaiujf  near 
Honawar,  and 
fallinpr  into  the 
TiiiaMiadra 
near  SavanClr.) 


Sivaji's  dominions  in  1662. 


Wagnalch  (=^ tiger* 8  clobiv),  a  steel  instrument  with  three 
crooked  blades,  resembling  the  claw  of  a  tiger.     He 
now,  with  studied  dissimulation,  advanced,  manifesting  j 
every  sii^n  of  timidity  ;  and,  to  encourage  him,  Afxal  j 
Khan  dismissed  his  one  attendant. 

They  met,  aod  in  the  midst  of  the  customary  embrace 
Sivaji  struck  the  wagnakh  into  the  bowels  of  Afzal 
Khrui,  who  was  despatched  after  a  short  resistance. 

The  signal  for  the  onset  of  the  ambushed  Mahrattas 
was  now  given,  and  the  Bijapur  troops  were  surrounded 
and  cut  up.  Sivaji,  as  was  his  wont,  treated  the  prisoners 
with  humanity.  A.f  zal's  head  was  buried  under  a  tower 
in  the  fort  of  Pertabghar. 

The  decisive  advantage  gained  by  this  act  of  detest- 
able treachery  greatly  benefited  Sivaji's  position,  and 
established  his  reputation  among  a  people  to  whom 
cunning  was  the  highest  excellence. 

§  15.  Without  giving  details  of  his  campaigns,  we 
may  briefly  state  that,  by  the  end  of  1662,  he  possessed 
the  Konkan  from  Kalytin  to  Goa,  about  250  miles  of 
coast ;  and  the  table-land  above,  from  the  Bima  to  the 
Warda,  about  160  miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth  at 
its  widest,  from  Sopa  to  Jinjira,  about  100  miles.  (See 
map.)  Through  the  intervention  of  his  father  he  now 
was  at  peace  with  Ali  Adil  Shah  of  Bijapur.  He  took 
up  his  abode  at  this  period  in  Raighur. 

Anrungzib  was  lying  sick  at  this  time.     (Ch.  iii.  §  9  [5].) 
Bombay  had  just  been  ceded  to  the  English.     (cL  vii.  §  6.) 
The  Portuguese  had  ceased  to  be  feared  or  respected.     (Ch.  vi 
§20.) 

I  His  affair  with  '  §  Jg^  Shayista  IDian  (ch.  iii.)  waa  now  Viceroy  of 
I  k,-?^°"  ^^^*  the  Dakhan ;  and  Sivaji,  at  peace  with  Bijapur,  attacked 
^^y^^B^t  ^^G  Moguls,  and  ravaged  the  country  to  the  gates  of 
in  1663.)  Aurungabad,  where  the  imperial  viceroy  lived. 
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Sliayista  Kliftn.    Sivaji  assmnes  tlie  title  of  S&ja. 

layista  Klian  marched  southward,  and,  after  storm- 
Chakan,  took  up  his  abode  in  Puna,  in  the  very 
e  where  Sivaji  was  brought  up. 
vaji  now  performed  one  of  those  exploits,  which 
5  than  anything  else,  make  his  name  famous  among 
jountrymen.  With  a  party  of  his  men  at  nightfall 
lipped  unperceived  into  the  city,  mingling  with  a 
•iage  procession  ;  passed  through  the  out-offices  of 
w^ell-known  house,  and  almost  surprised  the  Khan 
LS  bed-chamber.*  The  Mogul  escaped  with  the  loss 
ro  fingers;  but  his  son  and  attendants  were  slain, 
ji  made  off,  and  ascended  his  hill-fort  of  Singhur 
Ive  miles  distant)  amidst  a  blaze  of  torches.  If 
adventure  did  nothing  else,  it  inspirited  his  men, 
taught  them  to  despise  the  Moguls. 

17.  His  next  exploit  was  the  sack  of  Surat.  (Ch. 
\  6.)  This  was  particularly  offensive  to  Aurungzib, 
Igrims  to  Mecca  embarked  from  Surat,  hence  called 
ul-Makkah,  the  gate  of  Mecca, 

1664  Sh&hjt  died.     He  was  possessed,  at  his  death,  of  Ami, 
Novo,  and  Tanjore,  in  addition  to  Lis  jagliir.    This  was  the 
ation  of  the  Tanjore  kingdom. 

^aji  at  this  time  assumed  the  title  of  Raja,  and 
n  to  coin  money.  Ho  also  collected  a  fleet  of 
iy-five  ships,  sailed  down  the  coast,  sacked  Barcelor, 
plundered  the  adjacent  country.  He  even  attacked 
!  vessels  convey icg  pili^riniis  to  Mecca,  and  thus 
•ly  roused  the  indignation  of  Aurungzib,  ever  the 
ipion  of  the  Muhammadan  faith. 

t8.  The  emperor  now  sent  Eaja  Jey  Sing  (of 
ur)  and  Dilir  Khan  into  the  Dakhan  to  chastise 
i,  and  to  reduce  Bij  ipur.  Jeswant  Sing  and  Prince 
5zim  returned  to  Delhi.     (Ch.  iii.  §  9.) 


The  enrprise  of 
Shayista  £h&n. 


The  sack  of 
Siirat,  1664. 

Jan.  5. 


Death  of  Shahjl, 

16G4. 

(§7jl2j27.) 


Siraji's  naval 
atfairs. 


e 
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9kT»R't  aab- 


BIt»J1  in  DdU. 

1000. 


His 


Badpc^iQf. 


SiTajl  again 
ind^endent. 


Siraji  after  a  while  submitted,  and  snrreiKlerod 
twent  T  of  lus  forts,  Tetaining  twelre  as  a  jagbir  from 
the  emperor.  SEis  soq  Sambaji  was  to  become  a  com- 
mander  of  5,000  horse  in  the  Mc^ul  aum j.  He  wis 
also  to  hare  certain  assignments  of  ler^raeSy  called 
choat  (or  ike  fomrtk')^  and  SordeshmuUii  (cfr  10  f  t 
cent.),  on  some  districts  of  Bijapor.  Tliis  was  the 
ground  for  the  ill-defined  claims  of  the  Mahrattas  in 
after  times  to  plonder  and  extort  monies  from  the 
inhabitants  of  everr  proTince  of  the  empire. 

SiTaji  then  joined  the  imperial  army,  and  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  inrasion  of  ^japur,  that  the 
emperor  wrote  him  a  complimentarj  letter,  and  invited 
him  to  I>elhL 


§  19.  Sivaji  accordingly,  in  March  1666,  with  his  son, 
set  out  for  the  conrt. 

Aunmgdb  received  him  hanghtilj;  and  Sivajt, 
finding  himself  slighted,  and,  in  fact,  a  prisoner,  con- 
trived to  escape  with  Sambaji,  and  reached  Bughnr  in 
December.     (ShiLh  Jehan  died  that  month.     Ch.  iiL 

§  9.)        . 

Thus  did  the  emperor  foolishly  throw  awaj  the  chance 
of  converting  an  enemy  into  a  firm  friend  and  vassaL 

Here  was  a  great  opportunity  mismanaged. 

§  20.  Jej  Sing  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attacks  on 
BijapCir,  and  was  recalled.  Sultan  Moazzim  was  then 
made  Viceroy  of  the  Dakhan,  and  Jeswant  Sing  accom- 
panied him.  Dilir  Khan  remained  also  as  a  check  on 
both.     Such  was  Aurungzib's  jealous  policy. 

Sivaji  now  openly,  for  a  time,  resumed  his  old  attitude 
of  defiance ;  but  soon,  through  the  intercession  of  Jes- 
want Sing,  obtained  most  favourable  terms  from  Au- 
rungzib  ;  and  in  fact  was  left  in  perfect  independence; 
though,  doubtless,  this  was  done  with  the  intention  of 
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Annmgzib  in  vain  tries  to  subdue  Sivaji. 
ling  him,   when  an  opportunity  should  present 

•  • 

1668  he  compelled  the  courts  of  Bijapur  and  Gol- 
a  to  pay  him  tribute. 
J  employed  the  years  1668  and  1669  in  revising 

completing    the    internal    arrangements  of    his 
dom. 

21,  At  this  time  Sultan  Moazzim  and  Jeswant  Sing 
regularly  receiving  money  from  Sivaji.  This 
ttg  to  the  knowledge  of  Aurungzib,  he  wrote  to 
*ten  both  with  punishment,  if  the  ''  mountain  rat " 
not  caught.  Sivaji,  now  roused  into  activity, 
a  to  seize  upon  the  forts  around.  Especially  is  the 
ling  of  Eaighur  famous,  in  which  affair  Tannaji 
srai,  one  of  his  most  famous  warriors,  was  slain. 
Iso  a  second  time  sacked  Siirat ;  but  the  English 
L  successfully  defended  their  factory. 

J2.  In  1674  Sivaji  was  solemnly  enthroned  at 
liur.  He  was  then  weighed  against  gold ;  and  the 
16,000  pagodas  (about  ten  stone),  given  to  Brah- 
.  Prom  that  time  he  assumed  the  most  high- 
ling  titles,  and  maintained  more  than  royal  dignity 
his  actions. 

the  time  of  his  enthronement,  Mr.  Henry  Oxenden 
3mor  of  Bombay,  1707-1709),  was  at  Eaighur, 
iiating  a  treaty  between  Sivaji  and  the  English. 
e  former  agreed,  among  other  things,  to  give  com- 
,tion  to  the  English  for  their  losses  at  Rajapiir. 

S3.  In  1676  Sivaji  undertook  his  celebrated  expe- 
1  into  the  Carnatic.    His  object  was  to  enforce  his 
s  to  half  the  possessions  of  Shahji. 
his  way  he  ha-d  an  interview  with  Kutb  Shah  of 
>nda,  when  a  treaty  was  negotiated  between  them. 


CH.  V.  §  a,  28. 
A.D.  1668,  76. 


The  llJahiatta 

hingdom 

founded. 


The  stoxmin^ 
of  Baighux. 


The  second  sack 
of  Siirat, 
October  1670. 


Sivaji  en- 
throned, 1674. 


Sivaji  a  B&ja. 


[Milton  died. 
1674>.] 


His  Carnatic 
expedition,  1676. 
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:    CH.  V.  §  24,  2.1. 
!    A.D.  1677,  80. 


His  euthuedasm. 


Sivaji's  con- 
quests in  the 
South,  1677. 


In  Tanjore. 
1677. 


His  son, 
Sambaji. 


His  death,  1680. 


His  character. 
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Slvajrs  death. 


An  instance  of  the  immense  hold  which  his  ancestral 
religion  had  on  his  mind  occurred  on  this  march.  He 
visited  a  temple  of  Bhavant  on  his  route,  and  was 
wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  the 
penances  and  ceremonies  he  performed  there,  that  he 
drew  his  sword  to  sacrifice  himself  before  the  image  of 
the  goddess.  He  was  prevented  from  consummating 
the  sacrifice,  and  his  future  victories  and  glories  were 
announced  hy  the  priests  of  the  temple. 

§  24.  He  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of 
his  father's  jaghir;  took  Gingi,  Vellore,  and  many 
places  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  came  to  an  agree- 
ment with  his  h  ilf-brother  Venka ji,  or  fikoji,  then  in 
Tanjore,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the 
whole  territory  in  his  possession  was  to  be  paid  him 
annually. 

On  his  return  ho  plundered  Jalna,  and  was  attacked 
by  Dilir  Khan's  orders  on  his  way  to  Raighur  with  the 
plunder;  but  succeeded  in  beating  oft  his  assailants 
and  making  his  escape.     (Ch.  vii.  §  7.) 

§  25.  Sivaji  had  now  a  great  affliction  in  the  bad 
conduct  of  his  son,  Sambaji;  who,  being  put  under 
restraint  for  outrao^eous  (jonduct,  actually  went  over  to 
Dilir  Khan,  who  strove  to  use  him  in  the  furtherance 
of  intrigues  against  his  father ;  but,  on  the  emperor 
ordering  that  ho  should  be  sent  a  prisoner  to  Delhi, 
the  Mogul  general  connived  at  his  escape. 

§  26.  Sivaji's  last  days  drew  near.  He  died  at 
Raighur  of  fever,  brought  on  by  a  swelling  in  his  knee- 
joint,  on  the  5th  April  1680. 

To  Sivaji  must  be  conceded  a  high  place  among  the 
men  who  have  possessed  great  qualities,  have  had  a 
mighty  power  to  influence  their  fellow-men,  and  have 
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Sambajl's  worthless  character. 


therefore  accomplished  great  things ;  and  whose  name 
and  fame  will  endure. 

With  him  the  dynasty  may  be  said  to  have  fallen. 
None  of  his  descendants  had  any  vigour  or  ability. 

Mahratta  greatness  depended  henceforth  on  the 
feudatory  chieftain's  and  officers  of  the  kingdom. 


CH.  V.  §  17, 29. 
A.D.  1680,  88. 


His  doscendants 
feeble. 


His  cruelty. 


PART  n. — Mahratta  histoey  from  the  peath  of 
SivAji  (1680)  TO  the  liberation  of  Sahu  (1708). 


§  27.  Sambaji  succeeded  to  the  throne,  after  over-  The  second 
coming  a  faction  that  wished  to  supersede  him,  and  to  1(^1^^"'^^' 
set  up  Raja  Ram,  a  younger  son  of  Sivaji.     (See  table, 
p.  172.) 

He  began  his  reign  under  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. His  father  had  foreseen  the  troubles  that  his 
unrestrained  passions  would  bring  on  his  people.  He 
first  of  all  put  to  death  Soy  era  Bai,  the  mother  of  RAja 
Ram ;  and  by  this  and  other  executions  gained  a 
character  for  relentless  cruelty. 

§  28.  As  he  had  been  a  fugitive  from  his  father,  so 
now  Muhammad  Akbar,  the  fourth  son  of  Aurimgzib, 
fled  to  him  for  refuge. 

This    prince,   after    engaging   in    several    fruitless  Prince  Akbar. 
attempts  to  overthrow  his  father's  power ;  disgusted  at 
Sambaji's  character  and  conduct,  quitted  his  proteetion 
in  1688 ;  and  passed  over  to  Persia,  where  he  died  in 
1706.     (Ch.  iii.  §  9.) 


§  29.  Sambaji  meanwhile   besieged    Jinjira,  but  in 
vain;  and  was  engaged  in  petty   hostilities  with  the 


AurungziVB 
frreat  expe- 
dition. 
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SamlMji'8  defeat. 


Portuguese  and  English,  when  tidings  reached  him  of 
the  design  of  Aurungzib  to  undertake  the  subjugation 
of  the  entire  Dakhan.     (Ch.  iii.  §  9.) 

Sultan  Moazzim  was  now  sent  as  Viceroy  to  Aurung- 
abad  for  the  fourth  time ;  and  the  emperor  soon  fol- 
lowed (a.d.  1683),  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Burhanpur, 
spending  the  remaining  twenty-four  years  of  his  life 
in  this  fruitless  struggle. 

§  30.  Sambaji's  wars  with  the  Portuguese  were  dis- 
graced by  the  barbarities  committed  by  both  parties : 
neither  gained  any  decided  success  (ch.  vi.  §  20) ;  nor 
are  these  conflicts  worthy  of  permanent  record. 

§  31.  Sambaji's  minister  was  a  Brahman  called 
Kulusha,  who  was  learned  ;  but  totally  unfit  to  govern 
a  great  state.  The  Baja  himself  was  brave,  but  im- 
prudent ;  and,  when  not  in  the  field,  gave  himself  up 
to  the  most  degrading  vices. 

§  32,  During  all  Aurungzib* s  victorious  course  from 
1683  to  1689,  Sambaji  was  most  unaccountably  in  a 
state  of  nearly  total  inactivity. 

He  was  finally  surprised  in  a  state  of  intoxication  at 
Sangameshwar,  with  Kulusha. 

Sambaji  was  offered  his  life  on  the  condition  that  he 
should  become  a  Musalman.  "  Tell  the  emperor," 
said  he,  "that  if  he  will  give  me  his  daughter,  I 
will  do  so."  He  added  words  of  bitter  insult  to 
Muhammad. 

The  enraged  emperor  ordered  a  red-hot  iron  to  be 
passed  over  his  eyes,  his  tongue  to  be  torn  out,  and 
his  head  to  be  cut  off.  He  and  his  minister  suffered 
at  Tolapur,  in  August  1689. 

His  death  aroused  the  Mahrattas  to  form  schemes  of 
vengeance,  but  did  not  daunt  them. 
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CH.  V.J  30,  38. 
A.D.  1688,  89. 


Aunrngribin 

Borhanptkr. 

1683. 


Wars  with  the 
Portugaese. 


The  Bnihmaii 
Kulusha. 


Sambaji'B 
debauchery. 


His  capture. 


His  death,  1689. 

^!%i  murder  of 
Sambaji  and  of 
Kulusha,  1689. 
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A.D.  1688, 
1700. 

The  third  Mah- 
ratta  Raja, 
Slhu. 

His  names. 


The  regent  B&ja 
Bam. 


Satara  taken, 
1700. 

TaraBai. 


The  splendour 
of  the  Moguls. 


Tlio  Mogul  en- 
campment. 


Its  prodigious 
luxury. 
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Sfthn.    B&Ja  B&m.    T&ra  BM. 


§  33.  Sambaji  left  a  son  six  years  old,  whose  name 
was  Sivaji ;  and  who  is  known  m  history  by  the  name 
of  Sahu  (Shiio),  meaning  thief,  a  nickname  given  to 
him  by  the  emperor.  This  boy  and  his  mother  were 
taken  prisoners  soon  after.  He  remained  a  prisoner 
till  after  Anrungzib*s  death.  He  is  considered  the 
third  Eaja  of  the  Mahrattas. 

• 

§  34.  Meanwhile  Raja  Eam,  the  half-brother  of 
Sambaji,  was  declared  regent;  and  making  a  rapid 
flight,  established  his  court  at  Gingi.  Thither  the 
emptor  first  despatched  Zulfikar  Khan  and  DaM 
Khan  Panni  [Ch.  iii.  §  9  (12)],  and  afterwards  the 
Prince  Kam  Baksh  ;  but  owing  to  various  intrigues, 
the  place  was  not  taken  till  1698 ;  and  then  Btija  R&m 
was  allowed  to  escape  and  take  refuge  in  Yisalgurh. 

In  1700  the  emperor  in  person  took  Satara;  and  in 
the  same  year  RAja  Ram  died. 

His  widow,  Tara  Bai,  assumed  the  regency ;  and  this 
desultory  strife  between  the  Moguls  and  Mahrattas 
was  kept  up  till  the  emperor's  death. 

§  35.  The  contrast  between  the  splendour  of  the 
Mogul  camp  and  army  and  the  rude  and  irregular 
hordes  of  the  Mahrattas  at  this  time  is  very  striking. 
The  emperor's  army  consisted  chiefly  of  a  vast  assem- 
blage of  choice  cavalry,  men  of  imposing  stature  and 
appearance,  splendidly  armed  and  mounted,  and  chosen 
from  every  province  of  the  empire.  He  had  also  large 
bodies  of  well- disciplined  infantry,  and  his  artillery 
was  served  by  European  gunners.  Vast  numbers  of 
elephants  attended  the  army.  The  accounts  given  of 
the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  camp  are  well-nigh  in- 
credible. Enormous  tents  reproduced  all,  and  more 
than  all,  the  splendours  of  the  palaces  of  Agia  and 
Delhi.    In  his  encampment  the  emperor  was  surrounded 
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The  Uognls  and  Ualirattas  compared. 


with  greater  magnificence  than  probably  any  potentate 
of  any  age  or  nation.  And  it  is  still  more  astonishing 
to  learn,  that  an  exact  duplicate  of  all  the  encampment 
was  provided ;  so  that  when  the  army  was  on  its  march, 
the  emperor  and  his  court  found  at  each  halting-place 
the  whole  apparatus  o*f  luxury  and  state. 

The  expense  must  have  been  enormous,  and  exhausted 
the  revenues  of  Hindustan.  Meanwhile  the  sight  of 
all  this  display  was  intended  to  strike  awe  into  the 
minds  of  the  various  nations  of  the  Dakhan.  But  no 
Akbar  was  in  the  Mogul  camp !    . 

§  36.  To  the  thoughtful  student  the  rude  encamp- 
ment of  the  Mahrattas  presents  a  more  interesting 
subject  of  contemplation ;  for,  in  the  long  run,  these 
were  the  conquerors.  There,  a  few  thousand  irregular 
horsemen  assembled  in  some  wild  region,  with  little 
provision  and  no  superfluities  of  any  kind.  They  slept 
with  their  horses*  bridles  in  their  hands,  swords  by 
their  sides,  and  their  spears  stuck  into  the  ground  by 
their  horses'  heads,  with  a  blanket  or  horse-cloth  ex- 
tended on  the  points  of  their  spears  for  a  shade.  Their 
one  idea  was  plunder ;  and  the  caravans  with  supplies 
and  treasure  for  the  Mogul  armies,  which  were  always 
on  their  way  from  Hindustan,  afforded  them  rich  and 
constant  booty.  The  prolonged  contest  to  them  was 
exciting,  instructive,  and  gainful. 

§  37.  It  was  thus  that  the  last  years  of  Aurungzib 
were  passed.  Zulfikar  Khjin,  however,  distinguished 
himself  greatly  amidst  the  sloth,  corruption,  and  vice 
of  the  Mogul  armies. 

The  emperor  was  old.  He  had  trusted  none,  and 
was  beloved  by  none.  His  sons  were  prepared,  accord- 
ing to  precedent,  to  contest  the  throne  upon  his  death. 
Everywhere  uncertainty,  distrust,  and  confusion  pre- 
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Theexpemee. 


The  DflAhratta 
encampment. 


Mabratta 
manners. 
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The  one  real 
man. 


Degeneracy  ol 
the  Moguls. 
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ruRTAA,  whr^m,  usri/niszL  ami  cbs^  biisc  ol  iiimmHn  fcnl 
^0.  thr;  aui^T^  isolziujc^  uul  •sxsabied  aL<?T«rr  diiccliiiB. 
]MLs:aii-vfa.il^  r>hf^  lff>{?TiIj  wv=f;  degi^n^asiBg  £hk  ;  and  it 
\^!fsav:  datHj  nriTft  fiiridan  ibaz  tfie  ^LsiiA.  mi  the  em- 
yit^,f  voald  hh  tb«7  wgrAl  f  >r  a  girSk^Tal  bceakme  op  ^ 
thf:  df:f^jfA  funxfir^  Otk  one  o^eaaon,  in  the  reu 
\^f/r^  Aonmgiib'i  d«ali,  hu  armies  snstBined  a  eom- 
pkrt^  dffUoit ;  and  th<^  ao^  emperor  himself  nam^ 
IfitfdMrtk,  1797,  fff^<:zjp^  b^ng  taken  prisoner.  He  now  retuEiied  to 
Ahmadnagar,    where   he   died,    Febmair    21,   1707. 

rCh,  Jii.  I  9.) 
nUtMlmn,  Vfhid^iffir  judgment  mar  be  passed  npon  Annmgiib 

in  fAhhT  n;»pe^;ts,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he 
signallj  failed  in  his  schemes  against  the  Mahrattaa. 


trill II  in  IMIil. 


(('•iMklitdly 

TliM  HwiirflK. 

('It Irk  DAo  IIAJ 
II  IVtvMnro, 
.'li.  nil.  ft8.J 


\ 


PAiiT  m. — Mahbatta  Histobt  fsom  the  Libera- 
Tfojf  OF  SAhtt,  1708,  TO  THE  (Secoed)  Battls 
OF  TAnipat  (1761). 

§  88*  H/lIni,  tho  ^andson  of  Sivaji,  was  still  a 
\)vmmi'r,  Annnij^zib  had  behaved  to  him  with  un- 
varying^ kiiidncjHH ;  had  made  arrangements  for  his 
tnarria^n  with  two  Mahratta  heiresses ;  and  had  restored 
to  hitn  hJH  ^randfatlicjr's  famous  sword  Bhavani,  with 
thai  of  the  munli^i'd  Afzal  Khan.  There  was  even  an 
ini(»nti<ui  iii  one  iiine  of  roloasin<:j  him,  and  of  granting 
i.o  i.ho  MiihrattiiH  a  |)(»r(;(»ntagi>  on  the  revenues  of  the 
diHirictH  lht»v  <K'cupi(»(l,  on  the  condition  that  they 
Hhould  nuiintaiu  iraiupiillity  thorein,  and  remain 
laithrul  to  tho  hn[u»rial  Govorumcnt. 
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THE  MAHEATTA  HISTORY. 

i&hu's  release  said  siiocasBioii.    BftlAJl  Visliwaii&th. 

)9*  Azam  Shkh,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  carried 
his  plan ;  and,  in  1708,  Sahu  obtained  possession 
.tara,  though  Tara  Bai  and  her  son  Sivaji  affected 
Qsider  him  an  impostor,  and  strove  to  maintain 
position,  till  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1712. 

9  year  also  witnessed  the  death  of  Shdh  Alam  I.  (ch.  iii. 
11)  ;  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  murder  of  the  re- 
)d  Znlfik&r  Khftn,  and  of  his  nominee  Jehd.nd4r  Shfth.  At 
ime,  also,  the  famous  Nizd.m-ul-Mulk  was  first  appointed 
>y  of  the  Dakhan.     (Gh.  iii.  §  12.) 

10.  Sahu's  power  was  consolidated  by  the  wise 
ures  of  his  able  minister,  BIlIj!  YishwanIth,  an 
Brahman,  who  about  this  time  (1712)  was  received 
lis  service,  and  may  be  considered  the  second  founder 
e  Mahratta  confederation.  Balaji  was  first  sent  on 
i:pedition  against  Ang'na,  who  had  made  himself 
er  of  the  coast  south  of  Bombay,  and  succeeded  in 
jing  him  to  terms.  This  was  so  acceptable  to  Sahu 
Balaji  Yishwanath  was,  on  his  return,  made  PeshwI, 
ime-minister ;  an  office  which  had  carried  little 
3rity  with  it  before  his  time,  but  which  his  ability 
made  paramount,  and  which  he  was  able  to  make 
litary  in  his  family.  From  this  time  the  BrAhman 
was  are  the  real  heads  of  the  Mahratta  confede- 
n ;  the  Rajas,  the  descendants  of  the  great  Sivaji, 
y  merely  nominal  rulers,  living  in  splendour,  as 
prisoners,  in  Satara. 

&ji  Vishwanith,  the  Peshwfl,  acted  the  part  in  India  (1714- 
towards  the  descendants  of  the  great  Sivaji,  that  Pepin, 
layor  of  the  palace,  performed  in  France,  in  752,  towards 
sscendants  of  the  great  Clovis. 

wanath  was,  in  fact,  the  fifth  Peshwa ;  but  he  is  commonly  reckoned 
it,  from  the  greater  importance  which  he  gave  to  the  odice.  ' 


H,  Sahu  himself  was  in  manners  a  Muhammadan,  Snhu's  charac- 
lent  and  luxurious,  delegating  his   power  to  his '  *®^* 


The  Peshwas. 

(Comp.  table, 
§  158.) 
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I 


The  Mahrattos 
lu  Delhi.  1717. 
1718. 


(Cbap.  lil.  §  13.) 


,    (TuTFufthe 
PAudiis  aro  said 
to  have  lived  iu 
exile.  Cli.i.§7.) 

1718. 


BAUjl's  death, 
1720, 


The  second 
Peshwu,  1720- 
1740.     Com- 
monly  called 
the  Nana. 


BAU^i  TUliwaa^tli  wnd  BAJi  B4o. 


PeshwH,  and  openly  acknowledging  himself  a  vassal  of 
Dt'lhi ;  jet  under  Billaji  the  Mahratta  power  was  at 
this  time  extended  and  consolidated  in  a  most  remark-  1 
able  manner.  \ 

The  weakness  of  the  Mofrnl  emperor,  Mohammad  Shfth,  greafilj  fadli-  | 
tatod  the  iirogreas  of  the  Mahrattas.  • 

§  42.  Negotiations  between  Sahu  and  the  court  of 
Delhi  were  set  on  foot,  in  consequence  of  which,  in  | 
1718,  Balaji  in  command  of  a  large  contingent  was  | 
sent  to  Delhi,  to  assist  the  Seiads.    This  was  the  begin-  j 
ning  of  Mahnitta  influence  in  Delhi,  with  which,  till 
1808,  they  wore  henceforth  to  be  so  closely  connected. 
At.  this  time  the  Seiad  Hussain,  by  treaty,  ceded  to 
thom  the  Chovih,  or  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Dakhan,  the  Surdeahmukiy  or  additional  ten  per  cent., 
and  the  Simniji,  or  absolute  control  of  the  countries 
about  Pi\na  and  Satar^. 

TU08O  included  PAna,  S6pa,  InddpAr,  Wat,  the  M&wals,  SatdrA, 
KurAr,  Kiittao,  M;\n,  PhultAn,  Mulkap^r,  Tarl.i,  PanUla,  Azerah, 
Juiitr,  Kolh&piir,  aud  a  great  part  of  the  Konkan.  From  this 
time  thH  Mahrattas  seem  to  be  nbiquitons. 

This  treaty  was  the  real  commencement  of  Mahratta  supremacy.  It 
gave  them  revemies,  aud  a  claim  upon  every  Southern  state,  affording  a 
l)lau8ible  pretext  for  their  marauding  expeditions. 

§  43.  An  elaborate  revenue  system  was  now  devised 
by  Balaji,  by  which,  while  the  Mahrattas  extended  and 
enforced  their  exactions,  the  Brahman  influence  more 
and  more  predominated. 

B&lAji  did  not  long  survive  his  return  from  Delhi.  He  died  in 
October  1720,  soon  after  the  battle  of  ShAhpAr,  which  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  Seiads,  and  established  Muhammad  Shah  upon 
the  throne  of  the  decaying  empire.     (Ch.  iii.  §  15.) 

§  44.  Bijl  Eao  (I.),  the  eldest  son  of  Balaji,  sue- 
ceeded  to  the  title  of  Peshwa.  He  is  generally  styled 
the  SECOND  PeshwI,  and  retained  the  office  till  his 
death  in  1740. 


THE  MAHBATTA  HIS  TO  BY. 


The  Sindia  Family. 


5.  About  the  year  17i!4},  several  Mahratta  ofiBcers, 
Eterwards  became  independent  leaders,  or  founders 
.tes,  rose  to  distinction.  The  first  of  these  was 
Irji  HolkIr,  a  cavalry  soldier  of  the  Sudra  caste ; 
om  Indor  was  assignsd  in  1733.  The  second  was 
ji  Sindia,  a  descendant  of  an  old  Rajput  family, 
?^as  at  one  time  the  Peshwa*s  slipper- bearer,  and 
romoted  for  his  fidelity  in  this  humble  position. 
liird  was  TJDAjt  P6ab  (ch.  i.  §  9),  an  enterprising 
)r  of  Malwd.  The  fourth  was  Pilaj!  Gaekwar 
owherd),  son  of  Damaji,  who  by  valour  and 
leiy  rose  to  eminence. 
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CHAP.  v.  §45. 
A.D.  1724. 


The  rise  of 
various  Mah- 
ratta leaders. 
(Comp.  §  75.) 

(Comp.  §  77.) 

Baii  B&o's  great 
chieftains,  1724. 


§  45.*  THE  SINDIA  FAMILY.    Chap.  v.  §  45. 

A  S^DRA  FAMILY. 

EAnoj!  S.     Died  175-4. 
\ 


PA. 
i. 

OJt. 


DUTTAJl. 

§69. 


I 

JUTiBA 


TOkajI. 


i 

Kedarjt. 


Mahadaj!. 

Died  1794. 

§110. 


Anand  R. 


Daulat  R. 

Fifteen  years  old  when  ho 

succeeded  in  1791. 

Died  1827.     §  110-161. 


Jankaji  (adopted). 
Died  1843. 


Bhajirat  11.  (adopted) 
or  Jayajt  R.  Sindia.     Ch.  x.  §  1G4. 
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i 
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CJLT 


74^ 


4iw47, 


The  fifth  was  Fatih  Sotg  Bhostsl^. 


Aknikoi. 


Be 


r  difld  at  k»  Ceet, 
Thim  ddM 

EdimolAkmBBdl 


<mt  tkttfc  cbe  dedicated 


(Comp.  di.  iiL  f  15.) 


in  and 
totteBiJa's 
of  the  Tktoy. 


B&Jl  Bio's 
irfaaa. 


UniTenal  Kah- 
rattadomlnioiil 


SAhn  and  his 
Peflhw&. 


1797. 


Tlio  Kolh&pCUr 
Btute.  1780. 
(§100.) 


(Conip.  tablo. 
V.  172.) 


I     The  sixth  was  PASsAji  Bhohsl^,  who  was  chkflj 
emplojed  in  Berar. 

§  46.  Baji  Bao's  great  design  was  to  extend  Mahiatta 
power  in  Hmdostan.  In  a  debate  before  SiHiiy  he  said, 
j  *'  Now  is  our  time  to  drive  strangers  from  the  land  of 
the  Hindus,  and  to  acquire  immortal  renown.  By 
directing  our  efforts  to  Hindustan,  the  MaJbratta  flag 
in  your  reign  shall  fly  from  the  Kishtna  to  the  Attock. 
Let  us  strike  at  the  trunk  of  the  withering  tree  (the 
Mogul  empire),  and  the  branches  must  fall  of  them- 
selves ! " 

Sahu,  roused  for  the  moment  to  the  display  of  some- 
thing like  the  spirit  of  his  grandfather,  replied,  "  You 
shall  plant  my  flag  on  the  Himalaya.  You  are  the  noble 
son  of  a  worthy  father." 

In  the  year  1727,  a  long  and  desnltory  war  between  Niz&m- 
ul-Malk  and  B^jt  B&o  began,  the  results  of  which  on  the  whole 
were  favourable  to  the  Mahrattas.  (Ch.  iii.  §  15.)  The  young 
Poshwd.  and  the  old  Nizdm  were  now  the  principal  actors  on  the 
stage. 

§  47.  The  founding  of  the  KolhipAr  R&j  was  the  first  great 
schism  among  the  Mahrattas.  Sambajt^  the  son  of  R4jis  R&l,  the 
younger  wife  of  Ed.ja  E{tni,  was  the  rival  of  Sdhu,  and  Nizam-ul- 
Mulk  strove  to  foment  the  rivalries  between  the  courts  of  Kol- 
hApAr  and  Sat&rA,  but  the  former  never  attained  any  great 
influence.  It  comprised  the  Konkan  from  Salsi  to  Ankolah.  By 
treaty  in  1731,  the  independence  of  Kolhipiir  was  acknowledged 
by  Si1l}m. 

Note. — Kolhdpdr  was  the  seat  of  a  very  ancient  HindA  kingdom.  It  was 
then  uuder  Bijauaffar ;  subjugated  by  the  Muhammadans  lu  the  fifteeuth 
coutury;  and  liually  came  into  Sivaji's  hands.  In  1818,  the  Baja,  Aba 
Saheb,  heartily  aided  the  English. 


I 


1. 
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BAjJi  B&o,  tlie  second  Pesliwft. 


There  were  troubles  in  1843. 
I        The  contingent  aided  the  mutineers  in  1857,  and  the  whole  S.  Mahratta 
I    country  was  ready  to  rise.    C!olonel  Le  Grand  Jacob  successfully  repressed 
I    the  incipient  rebellion. 


§  48,  By  1734  Mahratta  power  was,  through  the 
connivance  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  fully  established  in 
Malwa,  where  Jey  Sing,  the  Eajpiit  governor  appointed 
by  the  emperor,  a  great  scholar  and  astronomer,  was 
entirely  under  their  influence.  Dia  Bahadur,  a  Brah- 
man, had  been  made  Subahdar,  and  so  oppressed  the 
people  that  BUji  Eao  was  invited  to  come  to  their 
relief. 

In  1741,  B&ji's  sons,  Balajt  and  Chimnaji,  were  ap- 
pointed Subahdars  of  Malwa  by  Muhammad  Bhah. 


§  49.  In  1736,  Baji  Eao,  with  his  Mahrattas,  after  a 
partial  defeat  inflicted  on  them  by  Sadat  Khan,  appeared 
under  the  walls  of  Delhi  ;  and  now  Nizam-ul-Mulk  was 
induced  for  a  time  to  return  and  assist  the  harassed 
emperor. 

He  collected  troops  from  every  quarter,  and,  marching 
into  Malwa,  met  Baji  Eao  near  Bhopal.  Both  armies 
were  large  and  well  supplied.  Nizam,  at  first  successful 
in  driving  them  from  Delhi,  afterwards  allowed  himself 
to  be  surrounded ;  and,  unable  to  escape  from  the 
blockade,  was  compelled  to  sign  a  convention,  granting 
to  the  Peshwa  the  whole  of  Malwa  and  the  territory 
between  the  Narbaddah  and  the  Chambal,  and  to  engage 
to  try  to  obtain  fifty  lakhs  of  rupees  from  the  emperor 
as  payment  of  the  Peshwa's  expenses. 

This  was  Nizam*  s  severest  misfortune. 

§  50.  Soon  after  this  the  tidings  of  the  arrival  of 
Nadir  Shah  reached  Baji  Eao. 

He  was  greatly  excited  by  the  intelligence.  "  There 
is   now,"  said  he,   "but    one    enemy   in    Hindustan. 
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The  Malixattas 
inMalwi. 


In  Delhi,  1736. 


The  humiliation 
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Mulk. 


N&dir  Shah, 
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N&dir  ShAh's 
letter  to  Bajl 
BaoandSahu. 


THE  MAHBATTA  HI8T0BY. 


B&jl  9&0,  the  second  Peshwft.    Xls  death. 

Hindus  and  Musalmans,  the  whole  power  of  the  Dakhan 
must  as.s.'inl)lo,  and  1  shall  spread  our  Mahrattas  from 
the  Narhaddah  to  the  Chambal." 

Nadir  Shah's  retreat  soon  followed,  and  be  addressed 
letters,  among  others,  to  Sahu  and  to  Baji  Eao,  bidding 
them  oi  oy  Muhammad  Shah,  whom  he  had  replaced  on 
the  throne,  and  threatening  to  return  and  punish  them 
if  they  .should  disobey. 


^  ^T^^  o'  §  51.  There  was  now  war  between  the  Portuguese 
*  *  and  the  Mahrattas.  The  principal  exploit  that  marks 
it  is  tlie  storming  of  Bassein,  May  1739,  by  the  troops 
of  Chimnnji  Appa,  the  Peshwa's  brother.  This  was 
the  greatest  siege  ever  undertaken  by  the  Mahrattas. 
Holkar  and  Sindia  were  both  present. 

The  place  is  memorable  in  after  Mahratta  history. 
(§  88.) 

Note. — Baffcin  (Wasai)  is  en  an  islaid  N.  of  Saleette.  It  is  in  tvohb, not 
liavii  pr  been  inLaLitcd  Itr  halt  a  cerlniy.  llitre  are  the  tcxnbB  of  lor«uo 
Aliiic._^  ii.<  (ch.  vi.  §  10),  and  of  the  great  Alhtiijuerque.    (Ch.  vL  §  14.) 

(1.)  Taken  by  Portuguese,  1534. 
(2.)  Lost  by  them,  1739. 
hi.)  Taken  by  ooddard,  1780  (§  101). 
(4.)  Treaty  in  1802. 


Bajl  Sio's  last 
acts. 


The  Peshw&'s 
troubles. 

(§45.) 


§  52.  Baji  Eao,  after  settling  his  northern  frontier, 
putting  his  affairs  in  Malwa  in  order,  and  makiDg 
treaties  with  the  Raja  of  B;indclkhand  and  the  Rajputs, 
set  himself  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  Dakhan  and 
the  Carnatic.     (Comp.  p.  134.) 

Nizam's  second  son,  Nasir  Jung,  was  then  at  Auruug- 
abad  as  his  father's  representative ;  ancl,  after  a  fruitless 
campaign,  Baji  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  him. 

Tho  PeshwiVs  end  was  drawing  near.  He  had  suffered  much 
annoyance  from  tbo  rivalry  cf  Daniaji  Gaekwar  (founder  of  tbe 
Bar6da  State),  KasTlmji  Bljonnlo,  cou.'-in  and  succoFSor  of  Parsaji 
(founder  of  the  Kaj;pur  State),  and  Fatih  Sing  Bhonsld. 
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SntTiTnary.   Bftji  Bfto's  oharaoter. 


§  53.  Baji  Eao  died  in  1740  (28th  April). 
This  is  an  sera  in  Indian  history. 

(1.)  Muhammad  Sh^h  is  on  the  throne  of  Delhi,  which  has 
just  been  robbed  by  N&dir  Sh&h  of  thirty  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  (1739).     (Ch.  iii.  §  15.) 

(2.)  Nadir  ShA,h,  the  Persian,  is  reigning  from  Miilt^n  to 
I.^pah4n.     (Assassinated  in  1747.) 

(:3.)  NizA-m-ul-Mulk  is  Umir-ul-Omrah,  or  chief  of  the  nobles  in 
Delhi;  but  at  this  time  transfers  his  title  to  his  eldest  son, 
GliAzi-ud-din,  and  marches  to  the  Dakhan,  where  his  second  son, 
NJL/^ir  Jung,  is  planning  to  make  himself  independent.  (Ch.  iii. 
§  15.) 

(4.)  S4dat  KhA,n  is  just  dead.  His  nephew,  Safder  Jung,  suc- 
ceeds him  in  Oudh  (1739).     (Ch.  iii.  §  17,  18.) 

(5.)  The  Juts  have  recently  finished  the  fortifications  of 
Bkartpur,  a  city  to  be  afterwards  twice  besieged,  by  Lake  and 
by  Co)  liber  mere. 

(6.)  AU-vardi  Khiln  has  made  himself  master  of  Bengal,  Bah^r, 
and  Orissa  (1740). 

(7.)  The  llohillas,  under  Ali  Muhammad  KhA,n,  have  recently 
established  themselves  iu  liohilkhand.  (Ch.  iii.  §  15;  ch.  ix. 
§  36.) 

(8.)  Dost  Ali  succeeded  as  Nuw^b  of  Arcot,  in  1733.  His 
son-in-law,"  Chand4  Saheb,  by  bis  infamous  treachery,  obtained 
possession  of  Trichinopoly  in  1736.     [Ch.  vii.  §  7  (13,  &c.)] 

(9.)  Syaji,  grandson  of  Yenkaji  or  i^kojl,  8ivaji's  brother,  is 
ruler  of  Tan j  dr. 

(10.)  The  English  and  French  have  not  as  yet  risen  above  the 
ran'k  of  petty  traders.     (Comp.  ch.  vii.) 

(11.)  The  Portuguese  were  humbled  by  the  loss  of  Bassein. 
(§  51.)     They  never  recovered  the  blow. 

(12.)  The  Mys6r  state  enjoyed  peace  under  its  native  rulers. 
(Ch.  xu.  §  11.) 

Haidar  AH  was  just  entering  the  service  under  Nandir^j.  He 
was  then  thirty-eight  years  of  age. 

§  54.  Baji  Rao  was  ambitious,  a  thorough  soldier, 
hardy,  self-denying,  persevering,  and,  after  his  fashion, 
patriotic. 

He  was  no  unworthy  rival  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  and 
wielled  the  mighty  arm  of  Mahratta  power  with  in- 
comparable energy. 
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CH.  V.  §  53,  54. 
AD.  1740. 


State  of  India 
about  1740. 

Delhi,  the  12th 
Mo^. 


Persia. 


Nizam-ra-MtOk. 


Oudh. 
BhartptLr. 


Ali-vardi  Khan. 
(Ch.  iii.  §  15.) 

Bohillas. 


Camatic- 
(§55.) 


173^. 


Bom  1702. 
Died  178:2. 

The  chai'acter 
of  Baji  Rao. 


( 
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17^. 

The  Mahrattas 
ill  the  Caruatio. 
first  liaide  of 

(This  pass  ia 
a  little  north  of 
Chitor.) 


Chanda  Sahdb,  a 
captive,  174L. 


The  Third  Pesh- 
va,  1740-1761. 


The  Mahratta 
chiefs. 

(Comp.  §  45.) 


PClna  the  resi- 
dence of  the 
Peshwas. 


Bulaji's  con- 
lirination  by  the 
emperor. 


Mahratta  depre- 
('ations  in  Ben- 
^'al,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa. 


BAlfiJi  B&Ji  Bfto,  the  third  PMhwft. 


§  55.  This  year  the  Mahrattas  invaded  the  Camatic, 
attacked  Dost  Ali,  Nuwab  of  Arcot,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Ditmalcheri  pass,  routed  and  slew  him. 
They  were  bought  off  by  his  successor,  Saf  dar  ^i,  who 
engaged  them  to  attack  Trichinopoly,  and  dislodge 
Chanda  Saheb,  his  brother-in-law,  of  whose  growing 
power  he  was  jealous.     (Ch.  vii.  §  7.) 

Trichinopoly  was  taken  (March  26,  1?41).  Chanda 
Saheb  was  carried  captive  to  Satara ;  and  Morari  Bao 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  city,  which  he  held  till  1748, 
when  he  was  made  chief  of  Guti,  and  evacuated  the 
Camatic. 

§  56.  Balaji  Baj!  Eao,  commonly  called  the  thibd 
PeshwI,  succeeded  his  father ;  not,  however,  without 
opposition. 

At  this  time,  Baghuji  Bhonsld  may  be  looked  npon  as  BAja  of 
Berdr;  Ananda  E4o  PuHr,  as  Bllja  of  Dhd.r;  Damajt  Graekw&r, 
as  independent  in  Gujard.t ;  Mulh&r  B^  Holk&r,  in  the  sonth  ol 
M4lw£l ;  Jayapa  Sindia,  in  the  north-east  of  Md.lwd> ;  Fatih  Sing 
Bhonsl^,  in  Akulk6t ;  while  Sambaji  reigned  inKolh&pdr.  Sihn 
was  in  his  Inxurious  retirement  in  SatHrl..  Fiina  abont  this  time 
became  the  residence  of  the  Feshw&s,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  capital  of  the  widely-extended  Mahratta  confederacy.  Thus 
rapidly  had  Sivajl's  kingdom  grown,  in  60  years,  into  an  em.pire, 
destined  in  another  60  years  to  fall  to  pieces.  [1680-1740- 
1800.] 


§  57.  Balaji  now  applied  to  the  emperor  (Muhammad 
Shah)  for  confirmation  in  his  office.  He  was  appointed 
Subahdar  of  Malwa  (§  48).  This  was  granted  through 
the  mediation  of  Eaja  Jey  Sing  and  Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
The  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  were  the 
scenes  of  continual  wars  between  Ali-vardi  Khan  and 
Eaghuji  Bhonsle,  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Mahratta  power  in  Kuttack  in  1751. 

Ali-vardi  at  length  agreed  to  pay  chout 
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BAlAJi  Bftji  BAo,  the  tbird  Pe8liw&. 


Bhaskar  Pandit,  a  general  of  Eaghuji,  defeated  Ali- 
vardi,  and  took  prisoner  Hubib  Khan,  one  of  his 
generals,  whom  he  induced  to  enter  the  Mahratta 
service.  This  man  repeatedly  ravaged  Bengal ;  and  it 
was  on  this  account  that  the  Mahratta  ditch  was  dug. 
(Ch.  vii.  §  6.)  The  Pandit  was  afterwards  basely 
assassinated  by  Ali-vardi. 

§  58.  Now  began  the  invasions  of  Hindustan  by 
Ahmad  Shah  Abdali,  which  ended  in  the  terrible  over- 
throw of  the  Mahrattas  at  Panipat  in  1761.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  defeated  at  Sirhind,  by  Ahmad  8hdh, 
the  son  of  the  emperor. 

§  59.  S&hn  died  in  1748,  and  was  sncceeded  by  B&m  B&ja,  the 
posthtunoas  son  of  the  second  Sivaji,  whose  birth  had  been  kept 
a  secret  (1712) ;  but  B&l&jl,  with  his  nsual  duplicity,  contrived 
to  maintain  his  ground,  and  to  involve  in  ruin  those  who  would 
have  made  the  death  of  the  Bd.ja  an  occasion  for  attempting  to 
Bhi^LB  his  power. 

§  60.  TAra  BAt,  the  grandmother  of  the  E^ja,  took  occasion, 
when  B4l&jt  was  absent  on  an  expedition  against  Salltbat  Jung 
and  M.  Bussy  (ch.  iii.  §  16),  to  imprison  BAm  BAja,  whose  fidelity 
to  the  Peshwd.  could  not  be  shaken,  and  to  call  in  Damaji  Gaek- 
w4r  to  "  rescue  the  Mahratta  state  from  the  power  of  the 
Br&hmans." 


§  61.  BAlAjl's  energy  enabled  him  to  overcome  this  confederacy. 
His  war  with  Sald.bat  Jung  and  Bussy,  though  he  sustained  a 
great  defeat  from  the  French  at  BdjapAr,  was  terminated  by  an 
armistice  in  April  1752,  without  dishonour  to  the  Mahrattas. 


§  62.  Meanwhile  Baghujt  BhonslS  had  secured  the  whole 
province  of  Kuttack  as  far  as  Balasore^  and  had  wrested  from 
the  HyderUbfid  dominion  all  the  districts  between  the  Wain 
Grangd.  and  the  God&varl.  (Comp.  §  134.)  He  died  in  1755,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Jano}!.     (§  72.) 
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CH.  V.  §  58, 62. 
A.D.  1747,  62. 


Hubib  TTh&Ti. 


The  AbdSli's 
first  expedition, 
1747. 

(Ch.  iii.  §  15.) 


The  death  of 
Sahu,  1748. 
His  successor, 
S&mB&ja. 


T&ra  Bat's 
intrigues. 


Bal&ji  and  the 
Niz&m. 

(IHIti  da  JBdjapilr, 
40  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  Bombay.) 

The  progress  of 
the  Nagpnr 
chief,  1752. 

(Bn!c.s?ixcar,  the 
principal  sea- 

g)rt,  103  miles 
om  Kuttack.) 
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CH.  V.J  G3,  05. 
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Bagob&, 


His  character. 


Ea^b&'s 
liistory. 


(Commonly, 
SewdaalM  Bdo.) 

Ilolkar  and 
Sindia. 


Tho  pirates  on 
tbo  western 

coast. 

Sidis. 


Jinjira. 


(Gheriah,  82 
miles  N.^'.W. 
from  Goa.) 

Angria. 
(Oh.  ix.  §  8.) 

Tlie  j'nglisli  de- 
si  I'oy  the 
pirates'  slrouff- 
li'jld,  1755,  175J. 
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VarioTifl  Mabratta  olilefiii.    Aufxla. 


§  63.  It  is  about  this  time  that  Bagundtha  Boo  (or 
Bagohd),  brother  of  Balaji,  who  was  to  play  such  an 
impoi-tant  part  in  the  first  (English)  Mahratta  war, 
begins  to  appear  in  history.  He  was  bravo:  but  rash, 
full  of  ambition,  foolish,  and  headstrong.  Whatever 
he  attempted  was  showy  but  ill-considered,  and  he 
invariably  ruined  every  cause  he  undertook. 

In  1751  we  find  him  in  -Siirat  (at  the  time  Clive  was  in  Arcot),  of  which  he 
vainly  strove  to  get  possession ;  and  in  1755  he  took  Ahnmd&bad,  the  capital 
of  G'l  jarat,  which  was  in  charge  of  Damaji  Gaekw&r. 

He  returned  to  the  Dakhan  in  1753 ;  and  the  Indolence  of  BiM^gpave  to 
him  and  to  Sivadasha  Chimnaji  (son  of  Chimnaji  Appa,  brother  of  siji  Bio) 
the  chief  management  of  affairs. 

§  64.  Of  the  other  Mahratta  chiefs  the  most  active  now  were 
Miiliiilr  I'll)  Il'-lkar  (see  tables,  §  75*  and  p.  191),  and  Jajapa 
Sindia.  The  former  was  the  cliief  aider  of  Mir  Shah^bodin  or 
Gliilzi-ucl-din  IV.  (eh.  iii.  §  18)  in  the  deposition  of  Ahmad  Shah 
and  the  elevation  of  Alamgir  II.  in  1754. 

§  65.  The  English  at  this  time  came  into  closer 
contact  with  the  Mahrattas.  Along  the  western  coast 
there  were  several  chiefs  of  Abyssinian  descent,  called 
Sidis  (a  corruption  of  Seiad,  a  name  generally  giveu  to 
Africans  in  India).  The  most  important  of  these  was 
the  Sidi  of  Jinjira,  an  island  in  the  harbour  of  Rajapur. 
His  ships  swept  the  whole  western  coast.  Another 
chief  of  great  power  was  Tula j  I  Angria,  one  of  a  race  of 
pirates  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Viziadrug,  or 
Gheriah,  and  Savemdriig.  The  Sidi  of  Jinjira  was 
from  1733  an  ally  of  England. 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  English,  in  concert 
with  the  Peshwa,  to  rescue  Surat  from  the  Sidi  of 
Jinjira,  and  to  prevent  the  piracies  of  Angria.  Com- 
modore James  took  Saverndriig  in  March  176.5  ;  a  ad  in 
1756  (Colonel)  Clive  with  Admiral  Watson,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Bom])ay  Government,  undertook  and  ejffected 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  pirates'  stronghold.  (Ch. 
viii.  §  27.) 
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The  SeBtOi  aaA  Zr&dir  of  Mahratta  Prosperity. 

A  treaty  between  the  Bombay  authorities  (Governor 
Bouchier,  1750-1760)  and  the  Peshwa  was  concluded 
in  October  1756,  by  which,  among  other  things,  ten 
villages,  including  Bankut,  with  the  command  of  that 
river,  were  given  to  the  English. 

§  66.  The  year  1757,  which  the  battle  of  Plassey  has 
rendered  memorable  in  English  history,  was  marked 
by  an  invasion  of  the  Camatic  by  the  Peshwa  in  person. 
Mysor  was  then  under  the  power  of  Nandiraj,  the 
Diwan  of  Chick  Kistna  Eayar ;  and  Haidar  Ali,  an 
adventurer,  whose  rise  resembled  that  of  Sivaji,  was 
then  coming  into  notice.  The  Mahrattas  levied  tribute 
from  Mysor  (though  a  brave  resistance  was  made),  as 
well  as  from  the  Nuwab  of  Arcot,  Muhammad  Ali,  then 
under  British  protection.     (Oh.  xii.  §  12.) 

§  G7.  In  1759,  after  various  intrigues,  the  Bombay  Government  obtained 
the  town  and  port  of  Siirat,  in  spite  of  opposition  from  Pihia.  A  pension 
was  given  to  the  titular  Nuwab.    The  title  became  extinct  in  1842. 

§  68.  In  1760  the  Mahrattas  obtained  their  greatest 
success,  as  in  1761  they  sustained  their  most  disastrous 
defeat. 

The  battles  of  tTnGHtE  and  PInipat  respectively 
mark  the  attainment  of  their  highest  elevation,  and 
the  destruction  of  their  hopes  of  ever  ruling  India. 

tJixJHiR.  The  Peshwa  had  obtained  possession  of 
Ahmadnagar,  to  wrest  which  from  him,  Saltibat  Jung 
and  Niziim  Ali  marched  against  him.  The  result  was 
a  complete  victory  to  the  Peshwa,  whose  chief  officers 
were  Sivadasha  Rao  and  Ibrahim  Khan  Ghardi,  an  able 
Musalman  in  the  Mahratta  service.  A  treaty  followed, 
by  which  Daulatfibad,  Asirghar,  Bijapiir,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Aurungabad,  were  made  over  to  the  Mahrattas. 

The  Moguls  were  thus  confined  for  the  time  within 
the  narrowest  limits. 
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(Or  Fort  Vic- 
torta,  73  miles 
S.  by  E.  from 
Bombay.) 


The  Mahrattas 
in  Mysor,  1757. 


Stkrat. 


The  battle  of 
Cdghir,  1760. 
{Uda},a-ijiri= 
the  liiV  ol"  tLo 
sunrise,  -lOn  ilcs 
N.N.W.  h-ciiL 
Bidar.) 


The  Mahrattas 
after  the  laltlo 
of  Cdghir. 


Moguls 
humbled. 


i 
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The  Mahrattas 
fail. 


I    The  tidings 
I    from  the  north- 
I    west. 
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Or  the  Second. 


The  events 
which  lead  to 
the  fourth 
battle  of  F&ni- 
pat,  1761. 

Mir  Hunu. 
(Ch.  iu.  jl9.) 
Ghazi-uc 
IV. 


The  AbdaU's 
fourth  iuvasiom. 


£a?oba  and 
Ghazi. 


The  foolish 
Labor  expe- 
dition. 


■    Ahmad  S.  Ab- 
!    dali's  fifth 
\    invasion. 

I 
I 

4 


The  Pretender. 


Bv«nts  whieli  lad  to  the  (laoond)  Battto  of  Pftnipat. 

Had  the  Mahrattas  now  possessed  lofty  and  patriotic 
aims,  they  might  have  become  the  rulers  of  India. 

§  69.  The  Peshwa  was  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the 
Mail j  era,  near  Odghir.  He  was  triumphant ;  bat  he 
was  to  hear  tidings  there  which  would  break  his  heart 

§  70.  !•  It  is  necessary  to  give  a  sununanr  of  the 
events  which  led  to  the  foitbth  battle  of  FIhipat, 
before  entering  upon  an  account  of  the  battle  itaell 
(See  ch.  iii.  §  19,  20.) 

(1.)  Miiltd.li  and  L4h6r  liad  been  oonqneied  bj  Alim^  Sblh 
AbdAll  in  1748.     (Ch.  iii.  §  18.) 

(2.)  Mir  Mann,  who  was  made  viceroy  of  these  oonqiMfliB  bj 
him,  died  in  1756,  and  left  a  widow.  Great  Gonfiisiom  ensued, 
and  the  Sikhs  greatly  increased. 

(3.)  Mtr  Shahabodin,  Yaztr  of  Delhi  (grandson  of  NisAm-nl- 
Malk,  commonly  called  Ghd,zt-nd-din  lY.),  invaded  this  provinee, 
claiming  the  daughter  of  Mtr  Mnnn,  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
him ;  seized  on  the  widow,  carried  her  to  Delhi,  and  appointed 
Adlna  Beg  governor. 

(1.)  This  brought  the  Abdd.ll  across  the  Indus  for  the  fourth 
time.  He  marched  on  Delhi,  took  it,  plundered  it»  and  also 
Mattra  ;  and  left  it  in  1756  (the  year  of  the  Black  Hole),  leaving 
Nazib-ud-daula,  a  Rohilla  chief,  in  charge  of  Alamgtr  IL 

(5.)  Mir  Shahdbodin  allied  himself  with  Bagob4,  and  by  ftnoe 
recovered  Delhi  and  the  charge  of  the  emperor's  person.  like 
all  Kagob^'s  doings,  this  was  foolish.  The  AbdAli  was  not  to  be 
trifled  with. 

(6.)  BagobH  invaded  L4h6r,  making  a  splendid  bnt  tempomy 
conquest  (May  1758).  This  was  the  cause  of  the  war  of  the 
Mahrattas  with  Ahmad  Sh^h  Abd&li,  and  from  this  may  be  dated 
the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  Mahratta  power. 

(7.)  The  Rohilla,  Nazib-ud-daula,  and  Shuja-ud-daula,  Nnwib 
of  Oudh,  took  up  arms  in  self-defence  against  the  Mahrattas ;  and 
Ahmad  Sh^h  Abd^li  crossed  the  Indus  for  the  fifth  time,  to  aid 
the  confederates  against  the  hated  Hindti  race.  He  was,  however, 
as  much  an  object  of  terror  to  the  one  party  as  to  the  other. 

(H.)  Mtr  Shahdbodtn  now  put  Alamgir  II.  to  death,  and  set  np 
Bh&h  Jeh4n,  son  of  E4m  Baksh  (table,  p.  122),  as  emperor. 
(Comp.  p.  138.) 
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TlM  nodden  Field  of  tbe  Malirattas. 


I 


(9.)  All  €robar  (Sli&h  Alam  n.)  escaped,  and  became  a  tool  in 
tbe  bands  of  Sbaja-nd-daula  of  Ondh.  (Cb.  ix.  §  13.)  His 
history  is  intimately  connected  witb  tbat  of  the  English  under 
CUve. 

(10.)  Mir  Sbab&bodln,  abandoning  his  pnppet  emperor,  songbt 
zefoge  witb  Snr&j  Mai,  B&ja  of  the  Jftts.  All  waited  the  issne  of 
the  Abdul's  resistless  invasion. 

(11.)  Tbe  Mahrattas,  under  M.  B.  Holk&r  and  Duttajt  Sindia, 
retreated  along  tbe  west  bank  of  the  Jamna,  before  Ahmad  Sh&h 
AbdAll,  and  lost  two- thirds  of  their  number  near  Delhi  Here 
I>attajl  and  Jntlba  were  killed. 

(12.)  A  farther  slaughter  of  Holkir's  troops  bj  tbe  Afgb&ns 
took  place  at  Sikandra,  near  Delhi. 

§  70.  n.  The  battle  itself :  the  Flodden-fidd  of  the 
MahraUcu, 

(1.)  Sivadasba  B&o  BhAo  and  Yiswas  B4o,  son  of  tbe  Peshwd., 
now  marched  northward  to  recover  the  lost  reputation  of  the 
ICahrattas,  and  to  drive  the  Afgh&ns  beyond  the  Attock.  t)dghir 
had  imdiily  elated  them. 

The  struggle  was  to  be  final :  it  was  to  give,  they  said,  all 
India  to  a  Hind^  power. 

(2.)  They  bad  20,000  chosen  horse,  10,000  infantry  and  artil- 
lery,  onder  Ibrahim  Khkn  Ghardl,  who  had  been  trained  by 
Bnssy,  though  now  in  Mahratta  employ  (§  68). 

(3.)  Tbe  Mabrattas  (and  it  was  a  sign  of  decay),  C/Ontrary  to 
old  cnstom,  took  the  field  with  great  splendour.  AH  Mahratta 
chiefs  were  ordered  to  join  them. 

Among  those  present  were  Mulh&r  B&o  Holk^r,  Jankoji  Sindia, 
Damajl  Gaekwir,  Jeswant  Bio  Puar,  and  representatives  of 
every  Mahratta  family  of  consequence.  Sur£j  Mai,  the  J4t 
chieftain  of  Bhartpiir,  was  their  principal  ally. 

Tbe  total  number  of  Mahratta  troops  assembled  was  55,000 
horse,  15,000  foot,  and  about  200,000  PindArls  and  followers. 
They  bad  200  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  Mubammadans  bad  46,800  horse,  38,000  foot,  and  70  pieces 
of  cannon. 

(4.)  Without  much  difficulty  the  Mabrattas  occupied  Delhi, 
and  the  ambitious  Sivadasba  E4o  proposed  to  place  Yiswas  Rd,o, 
tbe  eldest  son  of  the  Peshwd.,  on  the  throne,  and  thus  to  assume 
the  empire  of  HindiistlLn.  This  was  postponed,  however,  till 
the  Afghilns  should  have  been  driven  across  the  Indus. 
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Thm 


Field  of  the  Malirattas. 


(5.)  Sivadasha  B&o,  by  his  arrogance,  alienated  the  Jilt  leader 
and  his  RAjpAt  allies;  and  while  tlio  Hindis  were  thus  splitting 
i\p,  the  AbdAll  iaduced  Shaja-ad-daula  of  Oudh  to  join  his  fellow 
Muhammadans  ;  though  he  nev^er  became  a  violent  enemy  of  the 
MaUrattas,  and  often  acted  the  part  of  a  mediator. 

(6  )  The  Mahratta  leader  now  rai  ^od  Jawiln  Bukht,  son  of  Alt 
Gh6i  (ShA-h  Alam  II.)  to  the  throne,  and  marched  out  of  Delhi. 
The  AbdAli  crossed  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Jamna,  and 
followed  the  Mahrattas  to  Ptlnipat,  where  they  had  strongly 
intrenched  themselves. 

(7.)  From  October  28  to  January  6,  1761,  continual  skirmishes 
took  place ;  but  the  Abd4lt,  adopting  a  Fabian  policy,  steadily 
refused  a  general  engagement.  The  improvident  Mahrattas 
were  without  provisions  or  money  j  and  were,  in  fact,  closely 
besieged. 

(8.)  On  the  7th  January,  Sivadasha  EAo  sent  a  note  to  their 
friendly  mediator,  Shuja-ud-daula,  saying,  "  The  cup  is  now  full 
to  the  brim,  and  cannot  hold  another  drop ;"  and  the  whole  Mah- 
ratta army,  prepared  to  conquer  or  die,  marched  out  to  attack 
the  Afghan  camp.  From  daybreak  till  2  p.m.  the  rival  cries  of 
^'  Hary  Har,  MMio''  and  "Din,,  D^w,"  resounded.  The  Afgh&ns 
were  physically  stronger,  and  in  this  terrible  struggle  their 
powers  of  endurance  at  last  prevailed  against  the  fierce  enthusiasm 
of  the  Mahrattas. 

(9.)  By  2  P.M.  Viswas  RA,o  was  killed.  In  despair  Sivadasha 
R^  descended  from  his  elephant,  mounted  his  horse,  and  charged 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  He  was  seen  no  more.  Jeswant 
R^o  Puar  also  was  killed. 

(10.)  nolkdr  left  the  field  early,  with  some  imputation  on  his 
fidelity  to  his  cause.  Damaji  GaekwAr  also  escaped.  Thousands 
perished  in  the  flight,  and  the  remainder  were  surrounded,  taken 
prisoners,  and  cruelly  beheaded  the  next  morning.  Among 
these  were  Jankoji  Sindia  and  Ibrahim  KhA-n  Ghardi. 

(11.)  Of  the  few  who  escaped  to  bear  the  tidings  to  the  Peshwfi, 
who  was  still  encamped  between  the  Manjera  and  the  Godavari, 
was  BAldji  Jen^rdln,  who  afterwards  became  so  famous  under 
his  official  title  of  the  Nan  A  Farnavis  (the  lord  of  the  records). 
The  announcement  of  the  disaster  was  made  in  these  figurative 
words  :  "  Two  'pearls  have  been  dissolved,  twenty-seven  gold  mohurs 
have  been  lost,  and  of  the  silver  and  copper  the  total  cannot  be 
cast  up." 

§  71.  The  Peshwa  never  recovered  the  shock^  and 
died  at  Puna  in  June. 
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THE  MAHEATTA  HI8T0BY. 

TlM  fbiuth  Pe8liw&,  MAdu  SAo. 

e  was  cunning,  sensual,  and  indolent ;  but  charitable 
kindlj ;  and    his  memory   is  respected  by   his 
itrymen. 

he  whole  Mahratta  race  was  thus  thrown   into 
ming  in  1761 :  their  hope  of  supremacy  in  India 
vanished,  while  every  family  bewailed  its  dead, 
/ompare  here  ch.  iii.  §  21.) 


VI  TV. — ^Mahbatta  History  fbom  the  FomftTH 
Battle  op  Panipat  to  the  end  op  the  Fibst 
Mahbatta  Wab  (1761-1782). 

PInIPAT   to    SALBit. 

72.  The  fourth  Peshwa  was  MAdu  Eio,  the  second 
of  Balaji  Rao,  the  younger  brother  of  the  unfor- 
,te  Viswas  Rao ;  who  was  appointed  to  the  office  by 
I  Raja,  the  nominal  sovereign,  who  was  still  in 
Lnement  in  Satara. 

!adu  Rao  succeeded  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
.  in  1772,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight.  He  was 
most  heroic  of  the  line.  His  uncle,  Ragunatha  Rao 
goba),  was  his  guardian. 

his  was  the  time  for  the  Moguls  to  avenge  their 
at  at  tTdghir,  and  regain  their  ascendancy  in  the 
han  ;  but  they  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  some 
ions  in  Auj'ungabad  and  Berar.  There  were,  in 
,  five  Mahratta  states,  and  no  real  union. 

ztlm  All's  imprisonment  and  murder  of  his  brother,  Salabat 
,  took  place  in  1762-63.     (Ch.  iii.  §  16.) 

issensions  prevailed  during  this  period  among  the 
iratta  leaders,  and  Ragoba  had  to  wac^e  a  civil  war 
•re  he  could  gain  his  full  authority  as  regent.     He 
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The  four  ablest 

Mahrattas, 

1761-1772. 

[§  70,  n.  (11)]. 

(Main&=tmcZe.) 
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Haidar  All, 
1760. 


K&du  Bao  and 
Haidar  All, 
1764, 


February  1765. 

The  English  in 
1764. 


Povoera. 


Indor  affairs. 
Mulhar  Eao 
Holkar,  1724- 
1766. 


Ahalya  Bal, 
1766-1795. 


BolkAr.   AlialT^BAi.    XndAr  aAdn. 


had  also  to  fight  with  Niz&m  Ali,  who  was  stirred  up  : 
by  Janoji  BhonslS  of  Berar,  who  hoped  to  make  him-  > 
self  supreme  in  the  Mahratta  confederacy.     Bagobll  < 
behaved  with  much  courage  and  prudence ;  and,  though 
Piina  was  once  sacked  by  Nizam  Ali,  at  length  defeated 
the  Moguls,  and  made  an  advantageous  peace. 

§  73.  At  this  time,  and  for  many  years  after,  Sakaram 
Bappu  and  Nana  Famavis  (a  young  man,  just  rising 
into  importance),  were  the  ablest  Mahratta  statesman ; 
while  Trimback  Eao  Mama  and  Hari  Pant  Phakre 
were  the  greatest  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  Pftna 
Government. 

§  74.  There  was  now  rising,  in  the  Camatic,  an 
enemy  to  the  Mahrattas,  who,  imitating  Sivaji,  was 
layii^  the  foundations  of  a  kingdom.  This  was  Bjudar 
Alt.     (Ch.  xii.  §  13.) 

To  oppose  EEaidar,  in  1764  the  young  Peshwa  led  an 
army  across  the  Kishtna.  The  issue  of  the  camp^gn 
was  favourable  to  the  Mahrattas ;  and  Haidar  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  all  he  had  taken  from  the  chiefs  of 
that  nation,  and  to  pay  thirty-two  lakhs  of  rupees. 

At  this  period,  the  nation  which  was  eventually  to 
crush  the  Mahrattas  was  rapidly  gaining  dominion  in 
India.     To  the  English  there  were  three  powers  only 
that  could  offer  any  opposition.     These  were  the  Mak-  [ 
ratios,  Nizam  Ali,  and  Haidar.     (Comp.  ch.  viii.) 

While  Madu  Rao  continued  his  inroads  upon  Haidar's  : 
dominions  at  intervals,  the  English  were  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  of  effecting  the  subjugation  of  both.  1 

§  75.  In  1766,  Mulhar  Eao  Holkar  died.     For  forty-  l 
two  years  he  had  been  one  of  the  bravest  spirits  among 
the  Mahrattas  (§  45). 

Like  David,  from  a  shepherd  he  became  a  king ! 

He  had  only  one  son,  Khandi  Rao,  who  died  in  1755 ; 
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XBAteAmn.   Ahalyft  BM.    Bago1>ft. 

his  grandson,  MaJH  Eao,  died  soon  after  his  grand- 
er. The  widow  of  Ehandi  EHo,  whose  name  was 
xtA  Bit,  succeeded  to  the  supreme  authority  in 
)r,  and  held  it  till  her  death  in  1795.  She  was  one 
le  most  extraordinary  women  that  ever  lived.  She 
)ted,  by  consent  of  the  Peshwa,  an  experienced 
ier  called  Tukaji  Holkd/r,  who  was  no  relation  to 
family.  He  assumed  command  of  the  army,  and 
of  his  descendants  still  rules  in  Indor  (§  118, 140, 

• 

fc.  22°  41'  N.,  Long.  75°  60'  B.  It  was  a  smaU  village  till 
fA  Bftl  made  it  her  permanent  encampment. 

ikaji  always  paid  to  Ahalya  Bat  filial  reverence. 
ruled,  while  he  was  commander-in-chief. 
le  was  devout,  merciful,  and  laborious  to  an  extra- 
oary  degree;  and,  by  her  wise  administration, 
)d  Indor  from  a  village  to  a  wealthy  city.  She  was 
educated,  and  possessed  a  remarkably  acute  mind, 
became  a  widow  when  she  was  twenty  years  old, 
her  Bon  died  a  raying  mamac  soon  after.  Thes^ 
gs  coloured  her  whole  existence.  She  lived  an 
bic  life.  In  many  things  she  was  like  the  English 
en  Elizabeth,  but  in  one  she  far  excelled  her :  she 
insensible  to  flattery. 

rhile  living,  she  was  "one  of  the  purest  and  most 
iplary  rulers  that  ever  existed,"  and  she  is  now 
ihipped  in  MalwS,  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity. 

76.  We  return  now  to  Puna.  In  1?69,  while  Haidar 
dictating  to  the  astonished  Government  of  Madras 
Eamous  treaty  (ch.  xii.  §  21),  the  Peshwa,  MaduEao 
involved  in  difl&ctilties,  arising  from  the  restless 
ition  of  his  uncle  Eagoba,  and  of  Janoji,  the  Eaja 
agpiir.  His  conduct  towards  his  uncle  was  as  wise 
forbearing  as  that  of  the  latter  was  treacherous  and 
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Stetrl. 


itent.  M4da  yielded  him  all  respect ;  but  main- 
Ids  own  authority.  The  Berar  Ekja — nerer 
I  to  the  Peshwa,  hating,  as  he  did,  Brdhman 
^ncy-.was  ever  ready  to  intrigue  or  fight  against 
oa  Goremment.  The  F^shw^  succeeded,  how- 
.  bringing  him  to  complete  submission.  Bagobd 
'was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  in  P^a,  till 
I  by  Madu  Eao  just  before  his  death  (1772). 

.  The  affiEiirs  of  the  other  great  M^wi,  or  Sutdia, 
of  the  Mahrattas  now  demand  attention.  B^oji 
3  founder  of  this  family  (§  45, 56).  His  son 
succeeded  him,  and  was  assassinated  in  1759. 
!,  the  third  of  the  line,  was  executed  the  day 
^e  battle  of  P&nipat  (§  70).  An  illegitimate 
E^oji,  by  name  MahIdajI,  became,  in  1/61,  the 
f  the  family.  He  had  been  wounded  at  the 
)f  Panipat,  and  was  lame  ever  after.  We  shall 
m  the  chief  rival  of  the  Nana  Pamavis^  and 
y  independent  after  the  treaty  of  SalbSi. 

B  death  m  1794,  he  was  the  most  prominent  ICahratla 
(§  110.) 

,  Mahratta  history  is  ennobled  by  the  character 
L  S4stii,  who  was  M^du's  tutor  and  spiritual 

Profoundly  learned,  a  pattern  of  integrity  and 

lence,  he  reproved  princes,  awed  the  most  dis- 

showed  a  bright  example    of   industry,  zeal, 

levolence,  and  is  still  revered  as  the  Sir  MaUkew 

the  Mahrattas. 

,  The  last  great  effort  of  Madu's  life  was  his 
ion  into  the  Camatic,  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
3ute,  which  Haidar,  relying  on  his  treaty  with 
jlish,  had  dared  to  withhold.     (Ch.  xii.  §  22.) 
»unpaign  of  1770  was  unfavourable  to  TTaidar ; 
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Kalirattas  la  Blndthstfta. 


but  Madu  E^o  was  compelled  by  sickaess  to  letmn  to 
Piina,  and  Trimback  Mam4  was  left  in  command. 

After  a  terrible  defeat,  upon  the  infliction  of  which 
the  Mahrattas  greatly  prided  themselves,  the  MysAr 
army  was  shut  up  in  Seringapatam.  The  siege  was 
unsuccessful ;  but  a  peace,  by  which  lTa.if|ar  ▼irtnaUy 
yielded  all  demands,  was  made  in  April  1772.    (Oh.  zii. 

§22.) 

§  80.  In  1769  the  Mahrattas  again  crossed  the 
Chambal,  being  the  first  time  that  they  had  yentuied  to 
show  themselves  in  HindiistSn,  in  any  force,  ainoe  their 
terrible  disaster  in  1761. 

They  then  levied  tribute  from  the  B&jpM  states,  and 
overran  the  districts  occupied  by  the  Jats  ;  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bhartp&r  dictated  an  agreement,  by 
which  sixty-fLve  lakhs  of  rupees  were  to  be  paid  as 
tribute  by  the  latter  people. 

§  81.  And  now  began  the  series  of  transactions  which 
put  Shah  Alam  U.,  the  nominal  Emperor  of  Delhi, 
into  the  absolute  power  of  the  Mahrattas ;  and  made 
them,  in  fact,  masters,  for  the  time,  of  the  empire. 
(Ch.  iii.  §  18.) 

(1.)  Thoy  overran  Eohilkhand,  l77l.  This  was  the  zemote 
cause  of  the  famonB  Bohilla  war.     (Ch.  ix.  §  36.) 

(2.)  They  again  took  possession  of  Delhi,  under  MahAdajt 
Sindia,  with  a  body  of  30,000  men. 

(3.)  Having  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Shuja-ud- 
daula,  Nuwd.b  of  OudI  and  nominal  Yazir  of  the  empire,  they 
took  Sh^h  Alam  U.,  who  left  British  protection,  and  placed  hixn 
on  the  throne  in  Delhi  (ch.  iii.  §  23),  December  l77l.  For  thia 
they  received  £100,000. 

Yisajl  Kishen,  Ttkaji  Holk&r,  and  Mah&dajt  Sindia,  were  the 
leaders. 

§  82.  Madu  E^o,  who  had  long  been  sick,  died  of 
consumption  on  the  18th  November  1772,  in  his  twenty-  '• 
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IKAdn  B4o  mooeeded  by  zr&rftyaiia  Bfto.    Bagobft. 

1  year.  His  early  death  was  as  great  a  calamity 
i  Mahrattas  as  the  defeat  at  Panipat.    He  was  the 

Prince  of  the  race ;  brave  and  prudent ;  bent  on 
>ting  the  welfare  of  his  people ;  firm  in  main- 
.g  his  own  authority ;  and,  with  many  difficulties 
X)Tmter,  a  successful  ruler. 

8  Mahratta  revenue  at  the  period  of  his  death 
ye  calculated  at  .£7,000,000  sterling.  The  army 
)  command  of  the  Peshw^,  at  this  period,  num- 

not  less  than  100,000  magnificent  horsemen,  and 

proportion  of  foot  and  artillery, 
imiion  was  the  ruin  of  this  apparently  prosperous 
•e.     §139. 

;3,  On  the  death  of  the  Peshwa,  his  younger 
er,  Narayana  Bao,  succeeded  him,  in  his  eighteenth 
(Table,  §  158*.)  His  uncle,  Eagoba,  now  re- 
ly was  his  guardian.  Sakaram  Bappu  was  prime 
ter,  and  Nana  Famavis  one  of  the  high  officers 
.te. 

)  young  Peshwa  himself  was  ambitious  of  military 
Lction. 

icord  did  not  long  prevail,  and  EagobS,  was  again 
nder  restraint  in  the  palace  of  the  Peshwa.    (1773, 

.) 

August,  Narayana  Eao  was  murdered.  A  con- 
;y,  which  Eagoba  favoured,  had  been  formed  to 
the  young  Peshwa ;  but  the  murder  seems  to 
been  planned  by  Ananda  Bai,  the  wicked  wife  of 
ba.  When  the  assassins  attacked  the  poor  youth, 
a  to  his  uncle's  apartments,  and  begged  him  to 
d  him.     This  Eagoba  tried  to  do,  but  in  vain. 

4,  Eagoba  now  assumed  the  dignity  of  Peshwa 
),  and  pushed  on  the  war  with  the  Nizam  and 
ur  with  vigour  and  good  fortune. 


(Hastings  in 
GaJoutta.) 

(Ch.  ix.  §  35.) 
His  ohaxacter. 
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§  86.  THE  BHONSLfi  FAMILY  OF  BESifi. 

(Oomp.  p.  8,  9.) 

▲  XlHAnECA  VAMILT. 

PABflAJt.    §  46.    HiB  eoasin  aad 

Bnccesfor  was  BaohujI  Bhonsc^,  BAja  of  Ber&r,  1794. 

Took  Enttack,  1762.    Died  1768. 
§46,18. 


jANOJt. 

Died  1778. 
§62. 


— i — 

SABAJt. 

Died  1774. 
§86. 


APPlSAHiB. 

§169. 


M^DAJt. 

Died  1788. 
§111. 

Baghnjt  U. 
Died  1816.     §  160. 


1 


BtMBLtL 


Paraajt. 

Or,       Murdered  by  his  Oomifai, 
*  AppA  8AHiB,18ia    §169. 

BaglinjlB.IIL    Died  1858. 
fiaoe  extinc*.     §  16a 


§  89.  THE  GAEKWlR  FAMILT. 

DAMAJt.    Died  in  1721. 

1.  PtLASt  GaxkwUb.*    Murdered  in  1788.    1  4B. 

I         ^ 
8.  DAHAJt  a.   Died  1768.    §  6& 

I 


I 
4.  GoviND  E.  G. 

Died  1800.  §89,112. 

I 
6.  Anamd  B.  G. 

Died  1819.  §122. 


I 


MANAot.  Fatih  Siko. 

Begent  (1789-1793).  Begent  (1768-17? 


8.  Staj!  G. 
Died  1792 
(b&  idiot).  I 

e.  STAJtB.G.   Diedl847. 

7.  GanapatB.    Died  1866. 

I 
8.  Khandi  B. 


*  First  oconpied  Songnr  in  1719,  Bar6da  in  1780. 


I 
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VegooUtlosui  Iwlwem  BaffoM  aad  tlie  Bombay  GovenuneiLt. 

§  85.  Meanwliile  in  Hmdiist^  the  Emperor  Slisih 
Alam  IL,  incited  by  Zabita  Kh&n,  son  of  Nazib  Kh4n, 
stroTe  to  free  bimself  from  the  Mahratta  yoke;  but 
was  at  last  defeated  in  a  battle  at  Delhi,  in  December 
1 772.  This  made  the  Mahrattas  more  than  ever  masters 
of  the  emperor.     (Ch.  iii.  §  23.) 


§80.  JanojIBhondid,  tkeB&jaofNAgptkr, died  inllay,1773;  andtheore 
was  a  pet^  ci^  ma  about  the  soeoeesioii. 

Baffnnjl,  the  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Janojl,  sncceeded.  Mddaji  and 
Sabail,  his  tmcles,  were  rivals  tor  the  office  of  regent.  See  table,  p.  198.) 
Sabajl  ma  killed  in  1774^  and  M^daji  remained  snpreme. 

§  87.  -A.  revoltitioii  was  now  pending  at  Piina.  A 
strong  confederaej  was  formed  against  BagobS,,  of 
which  Sakar&m  Bappu,  N4n&  Famara,  and  E^ri  Pant 
Phikre  were  the  heads.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
BagobH,  with  whom  was  Moriri,  B&ja  of  Guti  (§  55, 
and  ch.  viiL  §  22),  was  victorious,  and  Trimback  MamS, 
was  killed;  but  £agob4's  cause  was  ruined  by  the 
biT^,  in  April  1774,  of  Nirftjana  B&o's  posthumous 
son,  M4du  Bao  N&r&yana,  whom,  rejecting  Bagobsi's 
dasDui,  we  tdbj  call  me  bsxtk  PsshwL  (See  Table, 
§  168*.) 

§  88.  Bagobd  adremced  to  the  banks  of  the  Tapti, 
where  he  hoped  to  be  joined  by  Sindia  and  Holkar. 
There  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Bombay 
Government,  under  Mr.  Hornby  (Gk)vemor  from  1776 
to  1784),  promising  to  cede  to  the  English  SaUette,  the 
BmaZler  uikmds  nea/r  Bombay ,  and  Baaaein,  mth  its  de- 
jpendeneies,  as  the  price  of  their  assistance. 

While  these  negotiations  were  pending,  Bagoba's  son,  B&ji  S&o  Bagn- 
nith.  was  borm  at  Dh&r,  1774.  Be  in  dae  time  became  the  smwstk  (and 
lasr)  07  THX  Fasswls. 


§  89.  There  was  now  a  dispute  about  the  succession  to  the 
Bar6da  RAj ;  for  which  Oovind  Bdo  and  FaUh  Sing,  sons  of 
Damaji,  were  rival  claimants.     (See  table,  p.  198.) 

Bagob&  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former. 
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CH.  V. J85,  89. 
▲.D.  19T4,  6. 


S^f- 


or 


Theaffiursof 
TSkgpta. 
(§  150. 159.) 


»b&  saperu 
1774^ 


March  4i 


M&dnB&oNAxft. 
yana,  Sixth 
PeshwA. 
BomApnilUL 
1774. 


Negotiations 
witia  the  Bom- 
bay Govern- 
ment. 


(Cknnp.  §  51.) 


Bar5da  afEainu 


i 
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CH.  V.  §90,  92. 
▲.D.  1776,  6. 


I. 
The  Treaty  of 
SdsAT,  1775. 


nSAstingsm 
Beng&l,  177a- 
1785.] 

Eeating's  first 
steps. 


llahratta  com- 
bination against 
Bftgob&. 


The  battle  of 
Airas,  1775. 
May  15. 

Victory. 


Sea-fight. 


Bagob&  despised 
by  his  own 
people. 


The  Calcutta 
Government  in- 
terferes, 1774. 


THE  MAHBATTA  HI8T0BT. 


Odknul  Xeatinff .   Axnuk 


§  90.  The  long-pending  treaty  between  tlie  Bombay 
Goyemment  and  Eagob4  was  signed  Marcb  6,  1775,  at 
S^RAT.  The  Bombay  Government  had  already  occu- 
pied Salsette,  fearing  that  the  Portuguese  would 
re-conquer  it. 

This  was  a  wrong  step,  donbtless :  and  it  led  to  the  first 
Mahratia  war ;  bnt,  at  the  time,  it  mnst  have  seemed  the  beat 
for  the  British  interests,  since  Salsette  was  of  great  importance. 

§  91.  We  have  now  to  give  a  summary  of  the  first 
war  of  the  Mahrattas  with  the  English,  1775-1782. 

The  Bombay  Government  at  once  sent  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Keating,  and  a  force  of  1,500  men  to  Siirat,  to 
conduct  Ragobd  to  Puna,  and  instal  him  as  Peshw&. 

By  this  time  all  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  except  Govind 
Rao  (one  of  the  Gujarat  rivals,  §  89),  were  in  arms 
against  Eagobd  and  his  English  allies.  Holk4r  and 
Sindia  had  been  detached  from  his  cause  by  great 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Puna  regency. 

Keating,  after  some  fruitless  negotiations,  marched 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambay  towards  the  banks 
of  the  Mai,  and  reached  the  plain  of  Arras,  where  he 
gained  a  complete,  but  dearly-bought,  victory.  This 
was  the  first  time  the  English  had  met  the  Mahrattas 
in  a  regular  battle ;  and  there  Keating  defeated  a  force 
which  was  ten  times  as  large  as  his  own. 

An  engagement  took  place  also  by  sea,  and  Com- 
modore Moor  was  successful.  All  things  seemed 
favourable  to  Eagoba,  who  made  some  further  valuable 
cessions  of  territory  to  the  Bombay  Gx)vemment. 

Yet  Eagoba  was  unpopular  with  the  whole  Mahratta 
people,  by  whom  his  real  character  was  duly  estimated 
(§  63). 

§  92.  The  Supreme  Government,  with  Warren  Has- 
tings at  its  head,  assumed  the  administration  of  all  the  [ 
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Thm  TTCftty  of  Pfbnuidar. 


Company's  affairs  in  India,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Eegnlating  Act,  on  20th  October,  1774.  (Comp.  x. 

They  (or  rather  Hastings'  opponents)  pronounced  the 
treaty  with  Bagobd  (the  Siirat  treaty,  §  90)  to  be  '*  im- 
politic, dangerous,  unauthorised,  and  unjust ; "  and  sent 
Colonel  Upton  to  P(bia,  who  concluded  the  treaty  of 
Piirandar  (near  Fihia)  with  Sakaram  Bappu  and  Nand 
FamaYis  on  1st  March,  1776.  Eagobd  was  to  be  aban- 
doned, but  Salsette  (after  a  fierce  discussion)  retained. 
Hastings,  however,  thought  that  the  war  should  be 
carried  on,  as  the  Bombay  Gbvemment  had  embarked 

•        •x 

in  it. 

Mr.  Hornby,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Bombay  Go- 
Temment,  was  a  sincere  and  able  man.  He  beUeved 
Sagobd  (who  had,  in  fact,  been  pronounced  guiltless 
by  B^  S&stri  after  careful  investigation  (§  78)),  to  be 
innocent,  and  M&du  E4o  Nariya^a  to  be  a  supposi- 
titious child. 

The  Supreme  Ghovernment  seem  to  have  been  right 
in  princijple,  but  wrong  in  the  peremptory  and  sudden 
manner  m  which  they  set  at  nought  the  acts  and  the 
opinions  of  their  countrymen  on  the  western  coast. 

§  93.  The  Bombay  Government,  accordingly,  still 
clung  to  Eagoba's  cause,  denounced  the  treaty  of 
Piirandar  as  injurious  to  British  interests,  and  received 
Bagoba  himself  with  two  hundred  followers  into  Surat, 
where  he  appealed  to  the  Directors  and  to  Eng 
Gteorge  HE. 

The  Court  of  Directors  approved  of  the  treaty  of 
Siirat,  and  encouraged  the  Bombay  authorities  to  break 
through  the  treaty  of  Purandar ;  and,  at  last,  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Puna  Government  with  the  French 
compelled  the  Supreme  Council  to  coincide  with 
Bombay  in  espousing  the  cause  of  Eagob^. 
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CHAP.  V.  §  93. 
▲.D.  1776. 


n. 

The  Treaty  of 
Ptiraiidar,  1776. 


DifFerenoes 
between  the 
Bombay  Gk>- 
venunent  and 
the  Supreme 
Qovemment. 


Bagob&at 
S<irat. 

His  efforts. 


The  appeal  to 
England. 


All  combine  to 
restore  Bagob&. 

1777. 


i 
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Safari  afblrs. 
'TaLt.\si,  p.  172.] 

Saht:  n.,  1777. 
Gangi 


TheEngUah 
support  BagobA. 

St.  Lnbin's 
misaoB. 


Intrfgneiin 
PCkna. 


Troops  sent 
overland  from 
Calcutta  by 
Warren  Hast- 
i"Kfl. 

Goddard  in 
command. 


His  route. 
(Map,  p.  7.) 
Bh6p&l. 


(§  ifio-ies.) 


f  M,  BAm  Bija  (the  lOCKH  of  Oft  dyoarty)  died 
12,  1777;  and  iraa  nooeeded  in  Ihs  wnmrnel  dignity 
adopted  ton,  who  was  called  SAhn  MahirAj  (§  59). 

Guf*  BU,  ths  nolher  of  ths  F«diwft»  poinMl 

~ '  ~  aze  fatal  to  ue  good  1 


l^  ha 


ofVAaAAueiiaTla. 


I96.B 


«f  thi 


An  adYeDtmer  called  9t.  LaliiBy  %  mere  ^>itfl'kt«n, 
had  indnoed  the  French  QoTemment  (aooording  to  his 
own  statement)  to  send  him  to  P&nay  to  asoertain  whal 
might  be  gained  bj  an  alliance  witii  the  MahnttaSi 

NanA  Famayis  encouraged  him.  But  the  PAna 
regency  was  itself  distracted  bj  party  iatrignes. 
Moraba  Famayis,  a  cousin  of  the  NAni,  and  0fen 
SakarAm  Bappu,  joined  in  a  conspiracj  to  xestoie 
BagobA;  and  the  Supreme  Ge<yenimeut  at  kn^zth 
united  with  the  Bombay  authorities  in  the  reBofaitMm 
to  bring  him  back  to  Puna. 

^  96.  I&oops  were  now  despatched  1)7  laud  from 
Calcutta,  under  Colonel  Leslie;  who  deukjed  on  his 
march,  was  recalled,  and  died  in  October,  1778. 

Colonel  Goddard,  one  of  the  great  military  heroes  of 
British  Indian  history,  then  assumed  command,  and 
reached  SiHrat  on  6th  February,  1779. 

His  route  lay  through  Bhilsa,  Bhdp&l,  HussaaigAbtd, 
and  BurhAnpur,  to  Surat. 

He  was  treated  by  the  NuwAb  of  Bh6p&l  with  a 
kindness  that  laid  the  foundation  of  the  amily 
which  has  ever  since  subsisted  between  that  state  and 
the  British. 

He  entered  by  the  way  into  some  fruitless  negotia- 
tions with  MiUdaji,  the  protector  of  BerAr  (§  86).  The 
Nagpur  Raja  aided  him,  howeyer,  with  money  and 
provisions. 


THE  MAEBATTA  HI8T0BY. 


Ck>ddaxd's  greai  MTch,    Tli«  CSonvntloa  «f  Warffftom. 

This  woBderful  land-march  was  projected  by  HastingB 
himself,  and  filled  India  with  astonishment.  In  Eng- 
land it  was  termed.'' a  frantic  military  exploit;"  but, 
without  soobe  such  heroic  -phrensies,  the  English  would 
never  have  become  paramount  in  India. 

§  97.  Meanwhile,  shame  and  disaster  had  befallen 
a  portion  of  the  Bombay  army. 

After  many  discussions  and  much  intrigue,  it  was 
lesolTcd  at  Bombay  to  send  a  force  direct  to  Puna^  to 
place  Bagobd,  there  as  regent. 

This  army  left  Bombay  November  22,  1778,  landed 
at  F^maUa,  ascended  the  ghats  to  E[handala,  December 
28,  and  on  the  9th  January  reached  Taligaom. 

The  expedition  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Egerton,  with  whom  were  associated  Messrs.  Mostyn 
and  Camac.  Mr.  Mostyn  (an  able  man,  often  em- 
ployed in  Mahratta  affairs)  died  at  the  very  outset. 

Captain  Stewart,  an  officer  so  brave  that  the  Mah- 
rattas  called  him  ''Stewart  Phakre  "  (the  hero  Stewart), 
fell  near  Karli. 

At  Taligdom  the  two  gentlemen  who  were  respon- 
sible came  to  the  determination  to  retreat.  Two 
thousand  six  hundred  British  troops  were  led  back  by 
their  weak,  sickly,  and  inexperienced  commander  and 
his  civilian  colleague.  When  within  eighteen  miles  of 
Piina,  Colonel  Cockbum  took  the  command. 

Of  course  their  retreat  was  known  at  once.  The  army 
was  pursued ;  and  though  Captain  James  Hartley  espe- 
ciaUy  distinguished  himself,  it  was  considered  impos- 
sible to  retreat  farther  than  Wa/rgdom,  and  negotiations 
were  conmienced  with  Nana  Famavis. 

There  were  two  Mahratta  authorities  with  whom  Mr. 
Camac  could  negotiate,  Nanit  Famavis  and  Mahadaji 
Sindia,  who  were  rivals,  though  both  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  Mahratta  affairs  at  the  time.    The  latter, 


oasAP.  y.  §  98. 
A.i>.  ivrsyS. 

A  "  frantic  mllU 
tary  exploit." 


The  convention 
of  Warg&om  or 
Taligaom,  1779. 


(or  Pa/nwell). 


Egerton  and 
Camac. 

Mr.  Mostyn. 


"Stewart 

Ph&lOB.'' 


Hartley. 
The  djastront 
retreat. 


The  terms  of 
the  (KUiyentioo. 


i 
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The  oonTention 
void. 

Punifllmifliit. 


Beward. 


Goddard'B 
negotiatioxuk 


PAna  in  1779. 
The  chiefs  of 
the  IVIahratta 
nation* 
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'^e  Mahratta  chiefs  at  the  commencement  of  this  war,  it  mnst  be  xemem- 
bered,  were  Nan&  Famavls,  the  wily  statesman ;  his  old  riyal  Ra-Va-i^ni 
Bappu ;  and  Mahadaji  Sindia,  all  in  Ptina ;  Fatih  Sing  and  QoTind  Sing 
Goekwar,  rivals  in  Gujar&t ;  MCidajl  Bhonsld,  guardian  of  his  nephew  Bag- 
hujl,  of  Berar;  TOkaji  Holkar,  and  his  patroness,  AhalyA  B&l,  in  Malw&. 


indeed,  affected  to  be  a  mediator  between  FamaVis  and 
his  enemies.  I 

With  Sindia,  to  whom  Bagob&  had  nren  himself  np, 
the  *'  convention  "  was  at  hwt  concluded,  Hartlej  pro- 
testing. He  and  the  sepoys  would  haTe  occupied  I%na 
with  scarcely  an  effort,  if  they  had  been  permitted. 

Everything,  according  to  this  abortiye  and  ill-omened 
''convention,"  was  to  be  restored  to  the  position  in 
which  it  was  in  1773. 

An  order  was  actually  sent,  forbidding  the  advance 
of  the  Bengal  troops ;  which,  of  course,  they  did  not 
obey. 

Broach  was  to  be  made  over  to  Sindia,  with  HfiOO 
rupees  in  presents  to  his  servants !  (§  102.)  i 

Two  hostages,  Mr.  Farmer  and  lieutenant  Stewart,  j 
were  given.    Stich  was  the  miserable  Convention  of  War- 
gdom,  January  1779. 

The  Bombay  Gk)vemment,  under  Hornby,  and  the 
Court  of  Directors,  disallowed  the  convention,  as  beyond 
the  powers  of  those  who  had  concluded  it ;  and  dis- 
missed Colonel  Egerton,  Colonel  Cockbum,  and  Mr. 
Camac  from  the  service. 

Hartley  was  applauded,  and  made  lieutenant-colonel 
at  once. 

If  Famavis  exultingly  thought  that  the  English 
would  be  overcome,  as  the  Portuguese  had  been  ia 
1739,  he  was  soon  undeceived. 

§  98.  Gk)ddard  had  now  (§  96)  reached  SArat  (having 
marched  from  Burhanpur,  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
miles,  in  twenty  days),  with  instructions  to  negotiate  a 
peace  with  Puna,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Piirandar, 
with  a  provision  for  the  exclusion  of  the  French. 


( 
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Thm  first  Malixatta  war  (English). 


This  year  "Haetinga  sent  "Mi.  Elliot  to  M^d^l,  ofEering^  to  form  an  alliance 
with  him,  and  eyen  to  make  him  Peshwi.    This  Miidaji  declined.    (Ch.  x. 

§11.) 
Poor  old  p«*-VttyATin  Bappu  was  no  nmtoh  for  his  wilj  colleague,  and  was 

thrown  intoprison.    Huzried  from  fort  to  fort,  he  died  at  last  miserably  in 

Baighnr  (ITTB). 

In  Calonttat  Hastings,  Francis,  BarweU,  and  Sir  Eyre  Ooote  were  in 

ttothoriiy. 

§  99.  Hsidar  All  was  engaged  in  constant  hostilities  with  the  Mahrattas. 
In  1778  he  paid  a  large  sum  as  the  price  of  the  departure  of  Harl  Pant 
PhUae.  (dn.  zii.  §  23.)  More  or  less,  at  this  period  he  held  all  the  IS&h.- 
ratta  lands  south  of  the  Kishtna. 

GKlti  was  taken  1776,  aft^  a  siege  of  nine  months ;  and  Morftrl  B&o 
(oh.  viii.  §  22-24)  was  taken  prisoner.    He  died  a  captive. 

§  100.  Eagobft  had  now  joined  Colonel  Goddard  as  a 
fagitiye.  With  him  were  Amrit  Eao,  his  adopted  son, 
and  B^ji  Bdo  (the  last  of  the  Peshw^s,  bom  1775).  In 
the  negotiations  now  entered  into,  Nand  Famayis  de- 
manded, as  preliminary  concessions,  the  surrender  bj 
the  English  of  Eagobi  and  of  Salsette.  As  this  was 
out  of  the  question,  active  hostilities  were  commenced 
JannaiT  1, 1780.  The  forts  of  Dubhoy  (Dubhdt,  fifteen 
miles  0.E.  of  Baroda)  and  the  splendid  city  of  Ahmad- 
Hb&d  were  taken  by  storm;  and  a  treaty  was  made 
with  Fatih  Sing,  by  which  the  English  acknowledged 
hiTn  as  Gaekwar  of  Baroda. 

Sindia  and  Holkar  now  joined  their  forces  to  oppose 
Goddard,  who  defeated  and  drove  them  off ;  but  could 
then  do  no  more. 

Hartley  defended  the  Konkan,  where  Kalian  was 
taken. 

Captain  WiMa/m  PopJiam,  aided  by  Captain  Bruce, 
was  sent  from  Bengal  to  attack  MalwS,  and  effect  a 
diversion.  He  took  Lahdr  (a  strongly  fortified  place, 
about  fifty  miles  W.  of  Kalpi),  and  afterwards  Gwalior, 
in  the  most  heroic  style,  by  escalade.  These  were  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Eana  of  G6hud  (§  103). 

Gwftli6r  was  the  chief  fort  of  Sindia,  and  was  regarded  as  an 
impregnable  fortress.    (August  4,  1780.)     The  B&n4  of  Qthud 
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i 


§  102.  Tlie  tenns  of   a  peace  were    arranged   in 

January,  1782;  but  the  treaiy  was  not  ooncluded  till 

^earGw&iidr,  tbe  end  of  that  year.  Nan&  Famayis' delayed  aigning 
Sindia'soM^)  '  it  tm  the  20th  December,  after  he  had  received  inteUi- 
gence  of  Haidar's  death,  which  happened  Dec^aber  7. 
It  is  called  the  treaty  of  SalbH.  Mahadaji  Sindia, 
who  now  clearly  saw  that  continued  war  with  the  Eng- 
lish must  be  ruinous  to  himself,  was  the  Peshwa's 


was  the  ally  whom  Hastings  was  mamtoiiiing  as  a  oheGk  on 
Sindia.  The  army  of  the  latter  was  totally  routed,  ICajrch  24, 
1781. 

Soon  after  this  he  made  peace  with  HasiongB. 

§  101.  ^  tibe  meanwhile  oame  Haidar^s  memoiable 
inyasion  of  the  Oamatic,  July  1780.     (Gh.  xiL  §  27.) 

All  the  resources  of  Bengal  were  required  to  aid 
Madras  to  meet  iius  terrible  attack.  Bombay  was  left 
to  itself.  "We  have  no  resource,"  said  Qoyemor 
Hornby, "  but  anch  as  we  may  find  in  our  ovii  eMastH*'* 

The  EngHsh  were  at  this  critical  period  engaged  la 
two  great  wars.  The  strength  of  India,  east  and  west, 
was  arrayed  against  them,  l^e  Nix&m,  i^  Mahzattas^ 
and  Haodar  formed  a  tariple  anti.l^tigh  ailiaiiee. 
(Ch.  xiL  §  26.) 

Wairen  Hastings  waa  the  aaYioor-  of  Britiah.  fiidja  at  this 
period. 

Bartley  kept  the  Konkan  with  admirahle  akiU  and 
brayery,  while  Goddard  took  Bassein.     (Deoamber  11, 

1780.) 

Goddard  was  eyentually  compelled  to  retreat  (and  it 
was  his  only  failure  in  the  war)  by  the  combined  fbrees 
of  the  Mahrattas,  and  no  great  adyantages  wero  after* 
wards  gained  by  eitiier  party. 
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plenipotentiarj.     Its  chief   proyiaions  were  the  £ol- 
lowiiig: — 

(1.)  BagobA  WM  to  hsve  25,000  rapees  a  month,  and  live 
wbere  he  ohose.  (He  chose  Koperg^Mmy  on  the  QodHvari,  where 
he  died  in  1783.    His  son  B&ji  Bd.o  was  then  nine  years  old.) 

(2.)  All  teiiitory  was  to  remain  as  before  the  treaty  of 
PAxandar. 

(8.)  All  SnropeanB,  except  the  BngHsh  and  Fortngnese,  were 
to  be  excluded  from  the  Mahratta  dominions. 

(4u)  Haidar  (who  died  while  the  treaty  was  being  negotiated) 
iras  to  be  compelled  to  relinqnish  his  conquests  from  the  Snglish, 
and  from  the  ^uwAb  of  Arcot,  in  the  Gamatic.     (Ch.  2di.  §  31.) 

(S.)  Broach  was  given  to  Sindia,  for  his  humanity  to  the 
Bngbfili  after  the  Cku^ention  of  Warglom.    (§  129.) 

This  celebrated  treaty  marks  an  sera  in  Mahratta 
historj. 


FABT  y. — Mahb^tta.  Histoby  vboh  thb  Tbbatt 
OF  SalbI!  to  the  Tbbatibs  of  1805* 

§  103.  The  effect  of  the  treaty  of  Salbai  was  greatly 
to  favour  Sindia's  desire  to  form  an  independent 
Mahratta  dominion.  He  no  longer  regarded  himself 
as  a  feudatory  of  the  Peshwa.  About  this  time  he 
took  possession  of  Gwali6r  from  the  Eana  of  (3ohud, 
who  had  forfeited  his  claim  to  British  protection ;  and 
then  turned  his  attention  to  Delhi,  where  he  obtained 
supreme  authority,  and  was  made  by  Shah  Alam  11. 
oommander-in-chief  of  the  Imperial  forces  and  manager 
of  tbe  proYinces  of  Delhi  and  Agra. 

Delhi  WM  not  freed  from  the  Mahrattas  till  1808. 


§  104.  Meanwhile  Tippd  (ch.  xii.  §  3d)  was  aflowed 
to  cajole  the  Madras  Government  into  a  treaty,  which 
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was  signed  at  Ma/ngaldTf  and  in  wldch  no  mention  was  | 
made  of  the  treaty  of  SaJbdi^  an  omission  most  unfair  I 
to  the  Mahrattas,  and  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  English.  ; 
Against  this  treaty,  Hastings,  now  powerless,  em-  i 
phatically  protested.  i 


§  105.  Sindia,  in  1785,  was  so  elated  bj  his  position 
at  Delhi,  as  to  make  a  claim  on  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  Chouth  for  their  Beng&l  proyinces ;  but  Mr. 
Macpherson,  whose  character  Sindia  doubtless  wished 
to  test,  compelled  him,  by  a  most  energetic  and 
peremptory  requisition,  to  disavow  this  claim.     (Oh.  z. 

§17.) 

§  106.  From  1784  to  1787  the  Mahrattas,  in  alliaaioe 
with  Nizam  Ali,  were  at  war  with  TippiL.  (Oh.  ziL 
§  38.) 

Nana  Famavis  made  great  attempts  to  induce  the 
English  to  join  them  in  a  war  against  Mys6r,  bat  in 
vain.  While  the  treaty  of  Salbai  had  bound  the  English 
and  Mahrattas  not  to  assist  each  other's  enemies,  the 
English  were  not  prepared  to  assist  in  an  o:SensiTe  war 
against  Tippii,  to  whom  they  were  bound'  by  the  un- 
fortunate treaty  of  Mangalor.  Lord  Oomwallis^  in 
fact,  announced  it  as  the  English  rule,  to  engage  in  none 
hut  defensive  wars  !     (Ch.  x.  §  18-21.) 

Nothing  remarkable  was  effected  during  this  wax, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which,  Badami,  Eittiir,  and  Nar- 
^*und  were  ceded  to  the  Mahrattas,  and  Tippii  engaged 
to  pay  forty-five  lakhs  of  rupees  as  tribute.  The 
Ti&mbhadra  river  was  then  fixed  as  the  boundary  of 
the  Mysorean's  dominions. 

§  107.  From  1785  to  1789  the  chief  interest  con- 
nected  with  Mahratta  history  is  centred  in  Mahftdajt 
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TbB  ICalirattas  and  lord  €k>mwaUUi. 


Sindia.,  who  was  vigorously  prosecuting  his  schemes  in 
Hindustan.  He  was  engaged  in  severe  struggles 
(nominally  on  behalf  of  the  emperor)  with  Pratab  Sing, 
the  Eaja  of  Jeypiir,  as  well  as  with  the  Eaja  of  Jodh- 
p^,  and  many  of  the  lesser  Muhammadan  JaghirdS^rs, 
from  whom  he  tried  to  extort  tribute. 

During  these  oonfliots,  he  met  with  several  great  reverses. 
A  part  of  his  troops  was  nnder  the  command  of  a  Frenchman, 
Gcoieral  De  Boigne.  The  famons  general  Ismael  Beg  was  the 
leader  of  the  Bftjptit  forces ;  and  battles  were  f onght  at  Fatnn 
(1790),  and  at  Mirta  (1791),  where  De  Boigne's  bravery  gained 
the  day  for  Sindia.    Both  these  places  are  near  Jeypi&r. 

Gholftm  KAdir,  son  of  the  Bohilla  chieftain  Zabita  Kh&n,  now 
appeared  on  the  scene.  He  was  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Sindia. 
This  inf  amons  person,  in  the  conrse  of  the  struggle,  occnpied 
Delhi,  and  was  goilty  of  unparalleled  atrocities  there.  The 
-wretched  emperor  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  every  member 
of  hiB  family  exposed  to  deadly  insult.     (Gh.  iii.  §  23.) 

Sindia  soon  recovered  Delhi,  and  reinstated  the  fallen  monarch. 
CHioUlm  KAdir  was  taken  and  put  to  a  horrible  death.  Bidar 
Bakht,  whom  he  had  made  emperor,  was  also  slain.  (Ch.  iii.  §  24.) 
The  Mahrattas  had  become  the  nominal  guardians,  and  real 
oppressors  of  the  Mogul  dynasty. 

Sindia  was  now  folly  bent  on  making  himself  an  independent 
sovereign ;  and  the  (Governor- General,  Lord  Comwallis,  felt  so 
jealous  of  his  intrigues,  that  he  sent  a  minister  to  reside  at  the 
court  of  the  Feshw&,  as  a  check  upon  this  ambitious  and  in- 
triguing chieftain. 


§  108.  Tippii  did  not  long  keep  peace  with  the  Mah- 
rattas ;  and  in  the  end  of  1789  made  an  attack  on  the 
Travancore  lines  (ch.  xii.  §  40),  which  led  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war  againsi  him  by  Lord  Comwallis,  and  to  a 
treaty  between  Nizam  Ali,  Nana  Famavis,  and  the 
English,  to  humble  the  Mysor  state  (1790). 

The  Mahratta  contingent  was  commanded  by  Paresh- 
T&m.  Bhao.  It  was  dilatory  in  its  movements.  Another 
army  nnder  Hari  Pant  Phakre  was  also  sent.  The  Mah- 
rattas did  little  else  than  plunder  and  attend  to  their ' 
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own  mteregts ;  yet  Lord  Oomwallis,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  made  over  to  tliem  (in  Febroaiy 
1792),  on  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  war,  a  share 
of  Tippii's  dominions,  lying  between  the  S.  Warda  and 
Kiflhtna. 

§  109.  Maihftdaji  Sindia  continued  supreme  at  the 
Mogul  Court :  the  mayor  of  the  palace.  ^  In  1790  he 
had  procured  for  the  FeshwS,  from  Shah  Alam  EL,  for 
the  third  time,  the  title  of  YaMl-i-Mutl&q,  or  chief 
minister.  Sindia  and  his  heirs  were  to  be  perpetual 
deputies  of  the  Peshwi  in  this  office,  which  was  now 
made  hereditary.  Thus  skilfully  was  his  ambition  Teildd. 

To  convey  the  patents  and  insignia  of  this  offioe  to 
the  Peshwa,  Sindia  now  marched  to  Puna.  TTih  arrival 
filled  N&na  Famavis  with  apprehension.  The  ceremony 
of  investing  the  Peshwa,  Madu  Eao  Ndrayana,  who  was 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  with  the  insignia  of  office,  was 
most  splendid.  Much  was  made,  too,  of  an  order  issued 
by  the  emperor,  in  deference  to  the  Mahrattas,  forbid- 
ding the  slaughter  of  cows  in  Hindustan.  Sindia's  one 
object  was  to  make  himself  supreme  at  Puna ;  but  he 
affected  extreme  humility ;  carried  a  pair  of  slippers  as  ' 
a  memento  of  his  hereditary  office  (§  45)  ;  and  would 
receive  no  title  but  that  of  Patel,  or  village  head-man. 

It  was  now  a  game  of  skill  between  the  Nana  and 
Sindia :  Brahman  against  Sudra. 

§  110.  Meanwhile  in  Hindustan  the  jealousy  between 
Holkar  and  Sindia  led  to  a  battle  between  tne  former 
and  Sindia's  generals,  De  Boigne,  Perron,  Q^pal  Eao, 
and  Lackwa  Dada.  This  bloody  battle  was  fought  at 
Lakairi,  near  Ajmir.  Holkar's  army  was  utterly  routed, 
and  retreated  to  Malwa.  In  his  retreat  Holk&r  took 
and  burnt  tT jein. 

Sindia,  thus  powerful  everywhere,  would  probably 
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have  succeeded  in  overtlirowmg  the  Brahman  influence 
altogether,  had  he  not  died  suddenly  at  Wanaoli,  near 
Ptoa,  12th  February,  1794. 

His  career  was  most  eventful.  The  chief  Mahratta 
leader  for  thirty-three  years  (comp.  §  77) y  he  mediated 
between  the  Peshw4  and  the  English  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  ruled  the  puppet  emperor  of  Delhi  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  His  objects  were  three : — (1.)  to  aggrandise  his 
own  family,  and  foimd  for  it  a  really  independent 
Bovereignty ;  (2.)  to  overthrow  Brahman  ascendancy  in 
PAna ;  (3.;  and  to  maintain  unity  among  the  Mahratta 
princes,  so  as  to  make  Hindii  influence  supreme  in 
India. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  grand-nephew  Daulat  Eao 
Sindia  (table,  §  45),  then  in  his  fifteenth  year  (§  161). 
This  latter  chief  was  not  really  a  Mahratta  in  feeling  ; 
bat  always  regarded  himself  as  the  principal  sovereign 
of  India. 


f  111.  In  Berir,  Kiidajl,  the  regent,  died  in  1788,  and 
now  aamuned  the  dominion  (§  86).    His  title  was  SSua 


Commandar-ln-Gbief  of  the  MaJiratta  Empire  (§  150). 
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§  112.  In  Ahmad&bAd  or  Baroda,  Fatih  Gaekw&r  died  in  1789.    His  i  Bar6da  affairs. 
brother.  Manaji  E4o,  became  regent  for  Syaji ;  but  dyings  in  1793,  €k>vlnd 
Rao  at  last  was  acknowledged  by  all  parties  as  regent  (§  122). 


§  1 13.  On  the  coast,  piracy,  thongh  checked  by  the  expedition 
of  1756,  still  continued.  The  Peshw^'s  fleets  at  Bassein  and 
Vijiadrdg,  occasionally  annoyed  English  vessels.  At  Kolaba, 
Maiiajt  Angria  also  committed  occasional  depredations. 

In  Jinjlra,  the  Stdts,  though  often  attacked,  maintained  their 
ground,  and  retained  their  little  dominion,  when  the  power  of 
the  Peshw&  had  ceased  to  exist. 

There  were  nests  of  pirates  at  Mdlwan  and  S&want-W4dt ;  \ 
and  piracy  on  the  western  coast  was  not  finally  put  down  till 
1818  (§  146). 

§  114.  NanA  Famavis  was  now  the  only  Mahratta 
statesmaiL     The  Mahratta  confederacy  still  maintained 
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The  Mahrattas  and  tlie  Vlsftm.    ZtbrdlA. 

the  nominal  supremacy  of  the  Peshwa  ;  but  the  people 
were  losing  their  adventurous  spirit,  and  each  chieftain 
was  graduallj  becoming  independent  of  anj  central 
authority. 

The  disputes  between  Nizim  Ali  and  the  Nan^, 
regarding  arrears  of  tribute,  grew  more  and  more  com- 
plicated. Sir  John  Shore  (timidly  refusing  to  perform 
the  duties  to  which  the  English  were  pledged  by  the 
treaty  of  1790)  would  not  interfere.  (Clu  x.  §  30.) 
The  Niz^m  was  left  to  his  fate.  War  was  begun  in 
December  1794;  but  the  English  ministers  at  both 
courts  were  compelled  to  remain  passiye,  though  im- 
patient, spectators  of  the  struggle. 

Under  the  Peshwa*s  banner,  for  the  last  time,  came 
all  the  great  Mahratta  chiefs.  Daulat  'Rko  Sindia, 
Tukaji  Holkar,  Eaghuji  Bhonsl^  fromNagpur;  Govind 
Eao  from  Bar6da;  and  all  the  lesser  chieftaoiui  were 
there. 

At  Kurdla  (March  1795),  a  victory  was  obtained  by  > 
the  Mahrattas,  more  the  result  of  a  panic  among  the  I 
Moguls  than  of  Mahratta  bravery.  But  Nizdm  Ali  ' 
was  obliged  to  treat.  An  obnoxious  minister,  Maslur- 
ul-Mulk,  who  had  resisted  the  Mahratta  claims,  was 
surrendered.  Eaymond,  a  Frenchman,  was  in  command 
of  the  Haidarabad  troops;  while  Perron  was  with 
Sindia's  contingent. 

When  the  Haidor&h&d  minister  was  given  up,  the  young  Peshwi  was  seen 
to  look  sad:  being  asked  the  cause  fovthe  N&n&,  he  replied,  **  I  grieve  to 
see  such  a  degeneracy  as  there  must  be,  on  both  sides,  when  the  Hognlfl 
can  so  disgracefully  submit,  and  our  troops  can  vaunt  so  mtu^  of  a  vidoxy 
obtained  without  an  effort."  The  sad,  moralising  young  Peshwft  was  jurt 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Large  territorial  concessions  were  then  made  to  the 
Mahrattas,  including  Daulatabad. 

§  115,  The  Nana  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  power 
and  influence ;  but  he  lost  his  popularity  by  his  treat- 
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ment  of  Bagobi's  sons,  whom  lie  imprisoned  in  Sewneri. 
Of  these  Baji  Eao  was  the  eldest,  and  was  most  accom- 
plished, winning  in  his  manners,  and  a  general 
favourite. 

The  Nan4  forcibly  prevented  all  intercourse  between 
the  Peshwa  and  his  cousin ;  and  this  so  irritated  the 
yoimg  prince,  that  he  threw  himself  from  a  terrace  of 
Ids  palace,  and  died  in  two  dajs. 

!B&ji  R&o  n.  (see  table,  §  158*)  succeeded  him.  But 
the  Nana  at  first  proposed  that  the  late  Peshwa's  widow 
should  adopt  a  son,  who  should  be  placed  on  the 
throne. 

After  endless  intrigues,  Daulat  Eao  Sindia  and  the 
Nani  united  in  the  elevation  of  Baji  Eao ;  and  in  De- 
oember  1796  he  was  placed  on  the  Musnud,  with 
f^axnavis  once  more  prime  minister.  The  Nana  no 
doubt  aimed  at  graduallj  setting  aside  the  Peshwa,  as 
the  PeshwHs  had  superseded  the  Eajas.  He  made 
himseK  hereditary  Dvwdm,,  But  he  had  no  son  to  take 
his  place. 

§  116.  Bijl  Elo  n.,  though  of  most  prepossessing 
manners  and  appearance,  was  a  worthless  man,  fitted 
to  bring  to  ruin,  as  he  did,  the  state  which  had  the 
misfortune  to  receive  him  for  its  ruler.  He  was  the 
counterpart  of  Belial  in  Milton. 

His  first  endeavour  was  to  rid  himself  of  Daulat  Eao 
Sindia,  and  of  the  Nana.  The  former  was  continually 
in  Puna,  where  he  over-ruled  the  young  Peshwa,  who 
determined  at  any  cost  to  send  him  back  to  Hindustan. 
But  first  the  ruin  of  the  Nana  must  be  effected.  It 
was  determined,  with  the  aid  of  Sindia,  to  seize  him. 
Puna  for  a  day  and  a  night  was  a  scene  of  bloodshed 
and  confusion.  The  Nana  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Ah- 
madnagar,  while  Shirzi  Eao  Ghatge,  father-in-law  of 
Sindia,  was  made  minister ;  and  was  allowed  to  plunder, 
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torture,  and  kill  the  inhabitants  of  Piina  at  his  pleasure. 
He  was  an  execrable  monster.  The  Feshw&  was  also 
assisted,  in  his  attempts  to  free  himself ,  hj  his  adopted 
brother,  Amrit  Rao. 

Sindia  himself  now  wished  to  return  to  Hindiistan ; 
but  could  not  find  funds  to  pay  his  troops,  and  Beyezal 
battles,  resulting  from  domestic  quarrels^  took  place. 
The  Nuna,  was  liberated,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
Baji  Eao,  who  even  paid  him  a  midnight  Yisit  in  dis- 
guise, threw  himself  before  the  old  statesman,  and  swore 
that  he  had  never  consented  to  his  seizure.  The  Nani 
again  became  chief  minister. 


NizfimAH 
comes  under  tlie 
subsidiary 
system,  1798. 


§  117.  Lord  Momington  (Marquess  of  Welleslej)  was 
now  Governor-General.  With  him  Nizam  AH  concluded 
a  treaty,  by  which  he  dismissed  his  French  soldiers ; 
received  six  British  battalions  ;  and,  in  fact,  came  under 
the  famous  subsidiary  system.     (Ch.  x.  §  16.) 

Now  came  the  final  war  of  the  English  with  Tippfi. 
The  Peshwa,  who  had  promised  to  help  the  English 
against  Tippii,  was  secretly  laying  his  plans  to  aid  him, 
when  the  sudden  intelligence  arrived  of  the  capture  of 
Seringapatam,  and  the  death  of  the  Tiger  of  Mysdr. 
(Ch.  xii.  §  54.) 

Britain  had  no  rival  now  in  India,  except  the  Mah- 
rattas.     That  struggle  must  come ! 


Tfjkajl  Holk&r, 
and  his  succes- 
sor, Jeswant 
£4o  Holk&r, 
1795. 
(§  76.) 


§  118.  TAkaji  Holk&r  died  in  1795.  He  left  four  ions.  The 
eldest  was  imbecile.  The  second  was  Mulh&r  Bfto,  who  was 
killed  this  year  in  a  fray  at  F^ima ;  and  the  third,  who  was  ille- 
gitimate, was  called  Jeswant  B.ao.  His  name  among  his  troops 
was  tbo  ''  one-eyed."  He  was  a  wild  and  excitable  man,  with 
the  seeds  of  ma.dnes8  in  his  constitution.  The  corions  mixture 
of  childishness,  barbarity,  and  dignity  in  his  character  made  him 
excessively  popular  among  the  Mahratta  soldiery.  [§  140.]  He 
eventually  succeeded  to  the  government.  Meanwh&e  he  became 
a  great  freebooter,  and  a  formidable  rival  to  Sindia.    Bhlla, 
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The  HAnA's  6m,th.   DimdlA  Wkg. 


PindAris,  Mahrattas,  and  AfghAns  now  flooked  to  Ind6r,  like  ill- 
omened  birds  of  prey.  He  had  soon  an  army  of  70,000  men.  It  will 
require  the  PindAri  war  of  1816  to  give  qniet  to  these  districts. 

An  adTentnrer  called  Qeorge  Thomas  (1787-1802)  got  possession  of  H&nsi, 
and  WB8  virtually  a  B&ja  for  some  years.  He  was  finally  dxlTea  out  by 
Pezron,  and  died  in  obscnrity. 

§  119.  The  eighteenth  century  closed  with  universal 
confusion  in  Mahratta  af^drs.  Civil  war,  in  which  the 
Raja  at  Satara,  the  Kolhapiir  chief,  Sindia,  and  the 
Peshwa's  own  ofi&cers  were  engaged,  raged  throughout 
the  whole  country. 

The  death  of  Nana  Famavis,  which  happened  in 
March  1800,  sealed  the  ruin  of  the  Peshwa's  Govern- 
ment. "  With  him,"  said  the  resident,  Colonel  Palmer, 
"  has  departed  all  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the 
Mahratta  Gk>vernment." 

He  was  an  astute  statesman,  though  personally  timid ; 
on  the  whole,  a  patriot.  He  firmly  opposed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  SUBSIDIARY  SYSTEM  into  Puna ;  respected 
and  admired  the  English,  but  politically  regarded  them 
ever  with  fear  and  aversion. 

§  ISO.  At  tbis  time  a  fagitive  from  Seringapatam,  called 
Dimdia  W&g,  entered  tbe  service  of  tbe  Kolhd,piir  BUja;  but 
afterwards  left  Mm,  and,  collecting  troops,  proceeded  to  plmider 
tbe  Camatic.  Major- General  the  Honourable  Arthur  Wellesley 
attacked,  pursued,  and  finally  destroyed  the  freebooter  and  his 
troops. 

§  12L  In  the  end  of  1800,  Sindia  returned  to  Malwa, 
where  several  bloody  battles  were  fought  between  him 
and  Jeswant  Bao  Holkar. 

At  this  time  the  Peshw4  cruelly  put  to  death  Wittajl  Holk&r,  who  had 
been  long  a  inisoner  in  PCUia.    (Table,  p.  194.) 

The  infamous  Ghatge  joined  his  father-in-law,  Sindia' s 
army,  and  under  his  command  the  troops  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  Holkar ;  and  the  result  was  the 
pillage  of  Indor,  in  revenge  for  that  of  tJjein.    (§  110.) 
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SOiat. 
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Ahalja  Bui's  sacred  city  was  laid  waste. 

Jeswaiit  Eao  was  now  nearly  ruined.     Sindia's  and 
the  Peshwa's  troops  gained  several  great  advantages 
over  him ;  but  he,  by  a  skilful  march,  arrived  unex- 
pectedly in  the   neighbourhood   of  Pi^nay  and  there 
j  gained  a  decisive  victory,  October  25,  180X. 

This  battle  had  the  most  momentous  results.  The 
Peshwa  fled  to  Singhur,  and  immediately  offered  to 
Colonel  Barry  Close,  the  British  resident,  an  engage- 
ment to  subsidise  six  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  to  pay 
twenty-five  lakhs  of  rupees  annually  for  their  suppori. 
He  eventually  passed  over  to  Bassein,  and  put  himself 
under  British  protection.  The  entanglement  of  affairs 
was  very  strange;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  ruin  of 
the  Mahrattas  was  inevitable. 

The  real  Baja  of  the  Mahrattas  was  in  Sat&r&,  a  mere 
puppet.  (Table,  §  27.)  His  chief  minister  and  real 
sovereign,  Baji  Eao  11. ,  the  seventh  Peshw&,  was  driven 
from  his  capital  by  his  feudatory,  Holkar,  with  whom 
another  feudatory,  Sindia,  was  at  war.  The  British 
had  to  mediate.  The  Mahbatta  confedebatiok  was 
AT  AN  END.  This  was  122  years  after  the  death  of  the 
founder,  the  great  Sivaji. 

§  122.  Meanwhile  at  Bar6da  (whicli  liad  now  become  the 
capital  of  the  Gaekwd,r's  dominions,  instead  of  Ahmad&bAd),  on 
the  death  of  Govind  BAo  (§  112),  disputes  about  the  succession 
compelled  the  English  to  interfere.  They  took  the  part  of 
H&oji  Apptlji,  as  minister  of  the  heir,  Anand  B&o  (table,  §  89), 
who  was  of  weak  intellect. 

Bnr6da  was  taken,  a  subsidiary  force  received,  and  the  state 
came  under  the  subsidiaey  system,  January  1803.  (Comp.  §  138.) 
This  was  ratified  by  the  Peshwfi,  in  the  treaty  of  Bassein. 

Major  Walker,  a  distinguished  administrator,  became  the  first 
resident.  Infanticide  was  abolished,  and  good  order  introduced 
through  his  wisdom,  energy,  and  benevolence. 

Surat  was  finally  taken  possession  of  by  Governor  Duncan  in 
1709. 
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T2m  treatsr  of  Busein.    Second  Maliratta  War. 

§  123.  To  return:   Holkar  soon  began  to  plunder 
I  Pihia,  and  set  up  a  new  Pesliw^,  a  son  of  Amrit  Bao. 
This  hastened  the  signing  of  The  Treaty  of  Bassein, 
31st  December,  1802. 

This  celebitited  treaty  disunited  for  ever  the  Mahrattas,  and 
gave  the  English  complete  authority  over  them.  By  it  the 
Peshw^  engaged  (1.)  to  admit  a  subsidiary  force,  and  to  pay 
twenty-six  lakhs  for  its  maintenance  annually ;  (2.)  to  receive  no 
European  of  any  nation  hostile  to  the  English  into  his  dominions ; 
(3.)  to  give  up  all  claims  to  StLrat,  and  to  leave  his  disputes  with 
the  Niz&m  and  the  Gaekw4r  to  British  mediation ;  and  (4.)  to 
remain  the  faithful  ally  of  England. 

Full  protection  to  him  and  to  his  territories  was  in  return 
g^oaxanteed  by  the  British ;  and  this,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  a 
small  matter,  nor  one  easy  of  accomplishment. 

Thus  did  Bftji  B&o  II.  sacrifice  his  independence,  and  that  of 
the  race  and  people ;  but  the  blame  must  rest  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  ambitious  chieftains,  whose  dissensions  for  ever  ruined 
the  Hahratta  interest. 

§  124.  We  are  now  approaching  the  history  of  the 
second  war  of  the  Mahrattas  with  the  English,  (a.d. 
1803-1804.)  Daulat  Eao  Sindia  and  Eaghuji  Bhonsle 
were  both  opposed  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  as  was 
natural;  and  prepared  for  war.  Sooner  or  later  an 
English  war  with  these  chieftains  was  inevitable. 

General  Wellesley  had  to  reinstate  the  Peshwa  in 
Puna,  of  which  Jeswant  Eao  Holkar  was  in  possession ; 
Sindia  being  at  Burhanpur  with  an  army.  Eaghuji  in 
Berar  was  preparing  for  war. 

Two  armies  were  now  marched,  by  the  command  of 
the  Governor- General.  One  under  his  illustrious 
brother,  Major-General  Arthur  Wellesley,  assembled 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  Mysor;  and  the  other, 
under  General  Stevenson,  consisting  of  the  Haidarabad 
subsidiary  force,  was  encamped  at  Purinda,  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  Peshwa' s  territory. 

General  Wellesley  reached  Puna  by  forced  marches, 
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In  Orissa. 


WelliMniiy,  SAilv,  aad  tluitr  ontnpanlnnig, 

on  the  20th  of  ApriL  The  future  Duke  had  always 
maintamed  that  India  would  never  know  peace  till  the 
English  were  supreme  in  Pibia. 

The  Peshwa  was  reinstated  in  May.  HolkHr  then 
retreated  to  Malwa,  and  Steyenson  adyanced  to  the 
GK)davari  to  protect  the  country. 

The  two  chieftains,  Daulat  !Kao  Sindia  and  Baghuji 
Bhonsle,  still  pretended  to  be  well  inclined  to  the 
British;  but  demurred  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein. 
G^eneral  Wellesley,  to  whom  the  whole  authority, 
political  as  well  as  military,  had  been  entrusted,  gimply 
required  that  Sindia  should  withdraw  to  Malwa,  and 
I^aghuji  Bhonsle  to  Berar,  when  he  would  remove  the 
British  troops. 

This  they  refused  to  do,  and  the  Second  Mjlhbatta 
Wab  began. 

§  125.  The  Marquess  Wellesley  at  once  determined 
to  attack  the  confederates  at  every  point.  He  acted  as 
his  own  minister  of  war.  The  British  troops  were 
stationed  in  the  following  places : — 

(1.)  General  Wellesley  had  8,930  men,  and  was 
encamped  near  Ahmadnagar ; 

(2.)  General  Stevenson  had  7,920  men,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Godavari ; 

(3.)  General  Stewart,  with  a  covering  army,  was 
stationed  between  the  Kishtna  and  Tiingabadra. 

(4.)  In  Gujarat  there  were  7,352  men,  under  General 
Murray,  holding  the  various  forts ;  of  whom  5,000  were 
ready  for  field  service. 

(5.)  In  Hindustan  General  Lake  had  10,500  men. 

(6.)  At  Allahabad  3,500  men  were  ready,  imder  Col. 
Powell,  to  act  on  Bandelkhand. 

(7.)  Under  Col.  Harcourt,  5,216  men  were  prepared 
to  marcli  on  Kuttack,  the  extreme  eastern  point  of 
Eagkuji  Bhonsle' s  dominions. 
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The  iNbtUa  of  Aasai. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  completely  the 
Mahrattq,  powers  were  thus  within  the  meshes  of  a 
mighty  net.  The  whole  was  arranged  by  the  two  won- 
derful brothers,  the  Marquess  and  the  future  Duke. 

To  oppose  these  were  Daulat  Eao  Sindia's  troops  and 
those  of  Baghuji  BhonsM,  consisting  of  50,000  horse 
and  80,000  infantry,  commanded  by  Europeans  ;  nume- 
rous and  well-served  artillery,  and  a  great  multitude  of 
irregular  troops ;  but  the  leaders  themselves  possessed 
neither  courage  nor  military  skill. 

Bindia's  troops,  and,  in  fact,  all  his  dominions  in 
Hindfistan,  were  under  M.  Perron,  who  had  succeeded 
the  veteran  De  Boigne.  Sindia  himself  had  remained 
near  P6na  from  the  date  of  his  accession. 

Jeswant  Eao  Holkar  was  in  Malwa,  plundering,  and 
striving  to  maintain  an  appearance  of  neutrality.  He 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  the  humiliation  of  his  rival 
Sindia ;  though  he  himself  hated  and  feared  the  British. 

The  Mahratta  dominion  now  extended  from  Delhi 
to  the  Caveri,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mahanadi  to 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  over  a  population  of  40,000,000. 

Their  whole  armies  numbered  210,000  infantry  and 
100,000  cavaky. 

§  126.  The  first  great  blow,  promptly  delivered,  was 
the  capture  of  Ahmadnagar,  Sindia's  great  arsenal, 
August  12, 1803. 

Stevenson  took  Jalna,  September  9. 
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§  127.  The  second  great  blow  was  the  British  vie-  |f sas,  1803,^ 
TOBY  OP  AssaI.     The  whole  Mahratta  army  was  now  1  (A^ye^fls- ' 
strongly  encamped  near  the  villages  of  Bokerdun  and 
JafKrabad.     It   consisted  of  10,000  regular  infantry, 
100  well-equipped  guns,  and  40,000  horse. 

On  23rd  September,  Wellcsley  learned  that  the  con- 
federates   were    encamped    on    the  Kailna,  near  its 
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confluence  with  the  Juah;  both  these  streams  bemg 
tributaries  of  the  Southern  Puma,  which  is  a  main 
affluent  of  the  CkxiUvari.  Not  for  from  the  fork  of  the 
two  first  rivers  is  the  fortified  village  of  Assi^  He 
resolved  to  attack  them  at  once. 

On  the  advance  of  the  British  troops,  the  Maihiattas 
began  a  terrible  cannonade.  The  74tth  Begimenty  the 
19th  Light  Dragoons,  and  the  4th  Madras  Cavaihy; 
nobly  contested  the  field.  Three  hundred  and  sixl^ 
men  formed  the  entire  19th;  but  they  and  the  4th 
Madras  Cavalry,  led  by  Col.  Maxwell,  charged  the  whole 
Mahratta  army,  in  which  were  eight  of  De  Boigne's 
trained  battalions. 

The  enemy's  line  gave  way,  driven  with  great 
slaughter  into  the  Juah  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  by 
the  advancing  line  of  British  in&ntry,  and  the  battle 
was  won  ;  but  one  third  of  the  British  troops  lay  dead 
upon  the  field. 

Daulat  Eao  Sindia  and  Eaghuji  Bhonsl^  fled  from 
the  field  early  in  the  day,  almost  at  the  first  shot. 

Stevenson  joined  Wellesley  on  the  evening  of  the 
24th. 

§  128.  The  next  undertakings  were  the  reduction  of 
the  city  of  Burhanpur,  and  of  the  fort  of  Asttghor. 
These  were  accomplished  (October  21)  by  C<w>nel 
Stevenson. 

Sindia  had  now  nothing  left  in  the  Dakham 

§  129.  In  Grujarat,  the  city  of  Broach,  Sindia's  only 
seaport  (§  102),  the  fort  of  Pawangarh  and  the  town  of 
Champamr  (ch.  iii.  §  4)  were  taken  (September  17). 

§  130.  Ill  Hindustan,  General  Lake  (Biog.  Index), 
with  the  same  powers  that  Wellesley  possessed  in  the 
Dakhan,  marched  from  £[hanpur  against  Sindia's  army 
which  was  under  Perron.     (See  map,  p.  4.) 
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(1.)  He  first  took  Coel  and  the  adjacent  fort  of 
Alighar,  August  29.  Aligliar  had  always  been  re- 
garded as  impregnable.  The  78th  Highlanders  took 
it,  with  wonderful  gallantry,  by  storm.  Two  hundred 
and  eighty-one  guns  were  captured  in  it. 

(2.)  At  this  time  Perron  and  his  staff,  who  had  long 
been  objects  of  jealousy  to  the  Mahratta  officers,  re- 
tired from  Sindia's  service.  M.  Louis  Bourquin 
Bucceeded  Perron. 

(3.)  This  latter  met  the  English  under  the  walls  of 
Delhi,  and  was  defeated  in  a  battle  skilfully  fought 
by  Lake,  September  11.  Sikhs  were  in  the  army  that 
opposed  Lake  on  that  occasion. 

(4.)  Delhi  surrendered.  The  person  and  family  of 
Shih  Alam  II.  thus  came  into  Lord  Lake's  hands. 
(Ch.  iii.  §  24.)  So  did  Britain's  power  extend  in  less 
than  fifty  years  after  the  battle  of  Plassey. 

(5.)  Bourquin  and  the  other  French  officers  sur- 
rendered. 

(6.)  Agra  was  besieged  and  taken,  October  18.  Im- 
mense treasure  was  found  there,  and  promptly  dis- 
tributed among  the  army. 

(7.)  Lake  now  set  out  in  piu-suit  of  another  wing  of 
Sindia's  army  (the  ^^  Dakhan  Invincibles'')^  which  re- 
tired before  him  to  the  hills  of  Mewat.  He  overtook 
it  (November  1),  near  Laswari,  and  a  most  severely 
contested  battle  was  fought.  The  veterans  trained  by 
De  Boigne  died  heroically  in  the  field.  The  victory 
was,  however,  complete;  and  it  laid  all  Sindia's  do- 
minions in  Hindustan,  from  Delhi  and  Agra  to  the 
Chambal,  at  Lake's  feet. 

Thus  was  this  formidable  French-Mahratta  power  for 
ever  broken;  at  the  time  that  the  Mahrattas  were 
undoubtedly  the  "  foremost "  people  in  India. 

§  131.  Colonel  Harcourt  was  sent  against  Kuttack, 
which  he  took  (October  10).     By  the  14th  of  October, 
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the  whole  district  of  Kuttack  was  conquered.  The 
priests  of  Juggemath  hastened  to  put  themselyes  and 
their  temple  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
General.  The  conquest  of  Orissa  seems  to  have  cost 
o630,000  sterling  and  fifty  men. 

§  132.  Colonel  Powell  cleared  Bandelkhand.  (From 
September  16  to  October  13.) 

Sh&m  Shir  Bah&dar,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  oonntiy, 
was  driven  out.  He  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  Peshw&,  B&jt 
B&o.  His  son,  Ali  Bahddar,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
Nuw&bs  of  Banda.     (Table,  §  168.) 

§  133.  In  the  Dakhan,  negotiations  for  peace  were 
entered  into  by  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  but  in  a  yacillating 
and  deceitful  manner. 

Wellesley,  following  up  the  Nagpur  army,  now 
attacked  the  confederates  at  Argaom,  and  gamed  a 
complete  victory. 

Gawilgarh,  a  celebrated  stronghold  of  the  !Raja  of 
Berar,  was  taken  December  15,  by  Colonel  Stevenson. 
This  strong  fortress  is  on  a  high  hill  between  the 
sources  of  the  Tapti  and  the  Northern  Puma  rivers. 

§  134.  On  17th  December,  Eaghuji  Bhonsle,  utterly 
discomfited,  signed  a  treaty,  by  which — 

(1.)  He  ceded  Kuttack  and  Balasor;  (Comp.  §62.) 

(2.)  He  gave  up  all  his  territory  west  of  the  N.  Warda 
(the  great  cotton-fields),  and  south  of  the  range  of 
hills  on  which  Gawilgarh  stands ;  (comp.  ch.  iii.  §  16 
(12),  p.  134.) 

(3.)  He  agreed  to  submit  to  British  arbitration  all 
disputes  between  himself,  the  Nizam,  and  the  Peshwa ; 
and 

(4.)  He  engaged  to  admit  no  foreigners  hostile  to 
Great  Britain  into  his  service. 


TKE  MA  TTBATTA  HI8T0EY. 


DAogAom.    Danlat  Bfto  Siadia  is  hnmbled. 

Tliis  is  called  the  Treaty  of  D^ooIom.  The 
Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  (one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  British-Indian  statesmen,  who  afterwards 
twice  declined  the  office  of  Governor-General)  was  the 
first  resident  at  the  Nagpur  court. 

§  185.  Very  reluctantly,  on  the  30th  December  1803, 
did  Daulat  £ao  Sindia  also  sign  a  treaty,  by  which  he 
ceded  to  the  English  all  his  territory  between  the  Jamna 
and  the  Ganges ;  all  north  of  Jeypur,  Jodhpur,  and 
G^hud;  the  forts  of  Ahmadnagar  and  Broach  and  their 
districts;  all  between  the  Ajunta  Ghdts  and  the 
Godavari. 

Major  (Sir)  John  Malcolm  was  the  first  resident  at 
Sindia's  court.  This  is  called  the  Tseaty  of  SiBjt 
AirjEiraioM. 

Sindia,  in  February  1804,  agreed  to  come  completely  mider 
Lord  Wellesley's  subsidiary  system.  The  treaty  was  signed  at 
Burbkapda, 

§  186,  Treaties  were  also  made  with  the  E^jput 
chiefs  of  Jeypur,  J6dhpur,  Biindi,  and  Macheri ;  the 
Jat  Raja  of  Bhartpur,  the  Eana  of  Gohud,  and  Ambaji 
Inglia,  who  had  obtained  a  portion  of  the  Gohud 
territory. 

Most  of  the  Eajput  chiefs  had  been  subdued  by 
Holk&r  and  Sindia,  and  had  suffered  greatly. 

Thus  ended  the  Second  Mahratta  War, 

It  really  lasted  about  four  months.  Skilful  com- 
bination, vigour,  and  bravery  mark  every  operation. 
(Comp.  Chronological  Index,  1803.) 

§  137,  The  British  had  now  (1804)  three  armies  in 
the  field :  one  at  Jaffirabad ;  one  at  Puna ;  and  one, 
under  Lord  Lake,  in  Hindustan. 

The  two  former  were  preserving  peace  in  the  newly 
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TlM  third  Xalixatta  war. 


assigned  districts ;  and  the  last  was  watching  Jeswant 
Rao  Holk4r,  who  was  ravaging  HindiLstfin,  and  had 
taken  into  his  pay  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  Sindia 
and  the  E^ja  of  Ber&r. 

This  chieftain,  after  manj  negotiations,  proceeded  to 
plunder  Ajmir,  and  to  tlireaten  the  lUjp^Lts  under 
British  protection.  He  demanded  also  cessions  of 
territory,  and  it  became  evident  that  war  with  him  was 
ineyitable.  An  army  of  80,000  meo  attended  him  in 
his  forays.  It  has  been  truly  said  that,  ^  where  Holk&r^s 
sword  and  brand  had  passed,  the  ground  was  like  that 
which  the  demon  had  trodden,  where  no  grass  would 
evermore  grow."  It  was  necessary  that  tins  predatory 
horde  should  be  scattered. 

This  supplementary  war  began  in  April  1804,  and  lasted  till 
December  1805.  Holk&r  was  the  declared  antagonist ;  but  Sindia 
also  was  involved  in  it.  It  was  ended  by  an  nnsatis&otory  and 
hollow  peace. 

It  may  be  called  tbe  Third  Mahratta  War,  We  shall  give  a 
summary  only  of  the  events  connected  with  it. 

(1.)  The  fort  of  Tonk  B&mpiira  was  stormed,  May  16.  Ind6r 
was  taken  by  Colonel  Murray,  August  24. 

(2.)  Colonel  Monson  was  driven  from  the  Mokhundia  Pass  to 
Delhi,  losing  his  guns  and  baggage,  and  many  of  his  troops, 
July  8- August  31.  This  almost  rivals  the  Convention  of  Wtlr- 
gkom  (§  97),  or  the  defeat  of  Baillie.  (Ch.  xii.  §  27).  The 
disgrace  was  soon  wiped  off. 

(8.)  This  emboldened  Holk&r  to  attack  Delhi;  bat  he  was 
nobly  repulsed  by  Colonel  Ochterlony,  the  resident,  October  8-14. 

(4.)  General  Frazer  and  Colonel  Monson  gained  a  complete 
victory  at  Dig.  General  Frazer  fell,  November  13.  Colonel 
Monson  took  eighty-seven  guns,  among  which  were  fourteen  that 
he  had  lost. 

(5.)  General  Lake  fell  upon  Holk&r's  troops  at  Fatihghar,  and 
cut  them  up,  November  17. 

(6.)  Lake  besieged  Dig,  which  was  stormed,  December  23. 
Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  then  a  young  civilian,  was  present  as  a  volunteer 
at  this  siege.     (Ch.  x.  §  105.) 

(7.)  Thus  all  Holkfir's  forts,  Chanda,  Galna,  and  his  capital, 
Ind6r,  had  been  captured.  He  had,  in  fact,  lost  all  he  possessed 
in  Mtllw^,  as  well  as  in  the  Dakhan. 
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(8.)  Dig  and  Bliartpiir  belonged  to  the  J&t  B&ja,  wlio  had 
behaved  treaoheronsly  to  his  allies  the  British,  having  aided  and 
enoonraged  Holkftr.     (Map  of  Bd.jp4td.na,  p.  28.) 

(9.)  BhartptLr  was  now  rashly  and  inconsiderately  besieged. 
(January  2, 1805.)  It  is  a  fortified  town,  six  or  eight  miles  in 
circnmference,  snrronnded  by  a  very  lofty  mnd  wall,  and  was 
regarded  as  impregnable  by  the  BUndiis.  The  Bdja  was  resolate 
in  bis  defenoe,  and  Lord  Lake  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  siege. 
Fonr  assanlts  failed. 

Meanwhile  Holkdr  and  his  friends  were  surprised  and  cnt  np 
on  every  side  by  General  Lake  and  his  active  officers. 

On  the  16th  April,  the  Bhartpiir  Bdja  came  to  terms ;  and, 
tliongli  the  city  had  not  been  taken,  paid  twenty  lakhs  of  rupees, 
and  renonnced  Holk&r's  alliance. 

This  was  certainly  a  gain ;  bnt  the  ill-success  of  the  siege  loft 

a  "bad  impression,  which  was  not  removed  till  Lord  Combermere 

took  the  city  in  January  1826.     (Ch.  x.  §  81.) 

1  (10.)  Daulat  Bdo  Sindia  broke  faith  after  the  death  of  his 

I    great  minister,  Wittal  Pant ;  seized  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  assistant 

\   resident ;  and  with  his  father-in-law,  the  infamous  Gh&tgS,  and 

I    Ambaji   Inglia,   espoused,   though    not  quite    openly,   HolkAr's 

I    canse;  being  annoyed,  and  justly  so,  at  the  denial  to  him  of 

\   Gw&HAr  and  66hud. 

1  (110  Now  came  the  second  appointihent  of  Lord  Oomwallis, 
1  July  30,  1805.  His  mission  was  to  restore  peace  at  any  sacrifice ! 
1  Lord  Lake  unwillingly  conducted  the  negotiations,  which  were 
I  to  make  his  victories  vain.     (Ch.  x.  §  49.) 

I  (12.)  A  new  treaty  was  made  with  Sindia,  on  the  basis  of  that 
,'  of  Sirjt  Anjeng&om.  G6hud  and  Gwalidr  wore  taken  from  the 
'  B&na  of  G^hud,  who  was  unfit  for  government  (§  135),  and  made 
over  to  Sindia. 

Thus  Sindia  was  conciliated.  The  magnificent  fortress  of  GwA- 
liAr  has  ever  since  belonged  to  the  Sindia  family.  (Introd.  p.  7.) 
The  Gdhud  B&na  was  to  be  supported  by  revenues  assigned  by 
Sindia.  The  pergunnahs  of  Dholapiir,  B^ri,  and  Bdjakera,  were 
given  to  Bftna  Kirut  Singh,  and  have  since  formed  the  J&t 
Chiefship  of  DholapAi-.     (Intro.,  §  36.) 

Jeswant  Bd,o  Holk&r  was  driven  by  Lord  Lake  into  the  Panj^b, 
where  he  obtained  no  assistance  from  the  Sikhs.  He  sued  for 
peace,  and,  fortunately  for  him,  Sir  G.  Barlow's  (ch.  x.  §  50-53) 
policy  permitted  him  to  obtain  it  on  ludicrously  easy  terms. 
(November  1805.) 

One  thing  is  to  be  especially  deplored  here.  The  R^ja  of 
Biindi,  and  other  B&jpiit  chieftains,  who  had  been  faithful  allies 
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of  the  English,  were  left,  unprotected,  to  ''  the  modenitioiL  and 
good  faith,"  that  is,  to  the  vengeance,  of  Holkftr  md  Bindu. 
This  Lord  Lake  earnestly  deprecated,  bnt  in  vain.  MetcaUe, 
too,  remonstrated  in  emphatic  language. 

Of  course,  troubles  must  again  arise  with  these  ICahiatta 
chiefs.  Mehidpiir,  and  the  events  of  1818,  will  be  required  to 
bring  these  ofiEairs  to  a  satisfactory  termination.     (§  151.) 

§  138.  The  treaty  of  Bar6da,  Aprfl  1805,  finally  brought  the 
Gaekw^r  under  the  subsidiarv  system.  This  treaty  was  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  Bassein.    (Comp.  §  122.) 


PAET  VI. — Events  suBSBQUEirr  to  1805.    Tmi 
Deoadbnoe  of  the  Mahbatta  Staxks. 

§  139.  We  are  now  approaching  the  last  period 
of  Mahratta  history. 

The  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Mahiattas 
were,  as  we  have  seen : — 

(1.)  The  excessive  aggrandisement  of  MahAdaji  Sindia,  making 
him  independent  of  the  FeshwH ;  and,  in  fact,  a  riyal  to  liim. 
His  example  was  not  lost  on  the  other  Mahratta  ohieffcains. 

(2.)  The  dissensions  consequent  on  the  death  of  N&rAya^a  Bk), 
with  the  quarrels  and  rivahies  of  Bagobd,  Ndni  Famavts,  B&jt 
"Rko  U.,  Jeswant  E&o  Holk4r,  and  Daulat  £&o  Sindia,  oompletef^ 
disintegrated  the  confederation. 

(3.)  Moreover,  the  confederation  had  within  itself  elements  of 
disunion,  and  consequent  weakness.  The  Feshw^  and  his  coun- 
cillors were  Brd,hmans ;  Sindia  and  Kolk&r  were  Sddras  $  Bagfanjt 
Bhonsld  was  a^Kshetriya  (§  45). 

(4.)  Sh&h  ^lam  11.  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  British. 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  new  paramount  power,  the  corruption 
and  disorder  which  favoured  the  rise  of  the  Mahiattas  oould  not 
exist.     (Ch.  iii.  §  24.) 
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§  KO.  Jeswant  B4o  Holk&r,  after  committing  many  atrocities 
(table,  p.  194),  went  mad  in  1808,  and  died  so  in  1811.  His 
State  was  now  in  a  condition  of  extreme  disorder.  It  was  ad- 
ministered by  Tnlsi  B4i,  a  concnbiae  of  Jeswant  E4o  Holkdi',  in 
the  nanae  of  Mnlh&r  B4o  Holkd^r,  an  illegitimate  son  of  that  chief. 
The  army  had  become  totally  unmanageable. 

§  141.  In  1810,  Daulat  Eao  Sindia  made  Gwalior 
his  head-quarters.  His  father-in-law,  G-hatge,  died 
that  year,  having  been  killed  while  resisting  an  order 
for  his  arrest.  The  influence  of  this  ruffian  on  Daalat 
Sao  Sindia  was  most  pernicious.  He  was  a  determined 
exieaaaj  d  the  British  power. 


§  142.  The  name  of  Amw  Khduy  "  a  vulgar  and  Amtr  KMn. 
ferocious  copy  of  Holkar,"  appears  frequently  in  the  (§  ^^-^ 
history  of  tlus  period.     He  was  an  Afghan  adventurer,  ^^Jm 
who  aided  Jeswant  ^Bao  Holkar  in  his  early  struggles 
(1800),  became  his  greatest  general,  took  the  control 
of  affairs  during  his  insanity,  and  was  bent  on  esta- 
blishing  himself  in  Eajputana  (1809).     (§  148-153.) 

A  great  contest  arose  among  the  Rajput  princes  for 
the  hand  of  Krishna  Kumdri,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
the  I^na  of  Oudipur.  In  the  course  of  this,  Man  Sing 
of  Jddhpur  sustained  a  terrible  defeat.  Amir  Khan 
fomented  these  quarrels ;  and  even  induced  the  Eana  of 
Oudip^  to  murder  his  daughter,  on  whose  account 
these  quarrels  had  arisen.  With  her  own  hand  the  Krisima 
lovely  princess  took  the  bowl  of  poison  offered  to  her  ^'»™^« 
by  her  father,  and  saying,  ''This  is  the  marriage  to 
which  I  was  foredoomed,"  drank  it  o£E. 

With  Amir  Khan  there  were  many  contests. 

§  143.  We  return  to  Puna.     From  1803  to  1810,  baji  eao  n. 
Colonel  Sir  Barry  Close  was  Resident  there.     B&ji  Rao ,  (§  116.) 
was  full  of  hatred  to  the  English,  while  sensible  of  the 
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strength  which  their  troops  gave  him.  He  professed 
the  utmost  cordiality,  but  intrigued  with  Sindia ;  and 
his  great  delight  was  to  humble  and  oppress  the  families 
that  had  been  opposed  to  his  partj.  He  had  neyer 
ceased  to  regret  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  He  waB  not 
destitute  of  ability ;  but  was  intriguing,  snperstitionB, 
and  avaricious. 

§  144.  In  1811,  the  Honourable  Moontstnort  El- 
phinstone  (§  134),  who  had  been  on  General  Wellesley's 
stafE  in  1803,  and  who  had  recently  returned  from  his 
celebrated  mission  to  Kabul  (ch.  x.  §  69),  was  appointed 
Eesident  at  the  Peshwa's  court.  He  knew  tlie  people 
and  the  work,  and  had  much  direct  personal  intercoune 
with  the  natives. 

§  145.  In  1811,  while  varions  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
settlement  of  the  southern  Mahratta  oonntry,  the  B&ja  of  Eol- 
hd,p{lr  ceded  the  harbour  of  Malw&n  to  the  British,  with  the 
islands  of  Malw4n  and  Sindidrdg;  and  engaged  to  renonnoe  and 
discourage  piracy,  which  was  thus  finally  put  down. 

The  Dessai  of  S&want-Wftdi  made  over  Yingorla  with  a  limikr 
object  (§  113). 

§  146.  We  are  now  introduced  (1813)  to  the  man 
whose  connection  with  the  Peshw&  consummated  tha 
ruin  of  the  Mahrattas.  THmhaJgi  Dainglia  was  a  8py» 
and  had  risen,  by  every  infamous  compliance,  to  the 
position  of  chief  favourite  of  Baji  lUo,  who  found  in 
him  a  kindred  spirit.  This  man  hated  Europeans,  and 
laboured  with  success  to  impress  his  master  with  the 
idea  that  he  could  restore  the  Mahratta  power  to  the 
state  in  which  it  was  under  the  first  great  PeshwftB. 
His  cruelty  and  violence  in  the  exercise  of  the  office  of 
prime-minister,  which  he  soon  obtained,  were  im- 
boundcd.  The  government  was  now  exceedingly 
corrupt  and  oppressive. 
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Baji  Eao  was  induced  by  this  wretched  man  to  open 
conuunnications  with  Sindia,  Holkar,  and  Eaghuji 
Bhonsle ;  and  his  design  was  to  restore  the  Mahratta 
cozifederacy. 

§  147.  The  province  of  Gujarat  was  then  much  under 
British  influence.  The  Eesident  was  Colonel  Walker, 
and  his  measures  delivered  it  from  anarchy.  (See 
§  122.)  There  were  disputes  between  Baji  Eao  and 
ihe  G^kw&r's  Government,  regarding  debts  due  to  the 
Pdna  court,  and  Gangadhar  Slstri  was  sent  to  discuss 
the  matter.  The  Sastri,  a  Brahman,  was  assassinated 
bj  Trimbakji's  agents,  with  Baji  Eao's  concurrence,  at 
the  sacred  shrine  of  Panderpur.  This  outrage  filled 
every  mind  with  horror.  Mr.  Elphinstone  required  the 
punishment  of  the  assassin ;  and  Trimbakji  was  con- 
fined in  the  fort  of  Tanna,  on  the  island  of  Salsette. 
From  thence  he  escaped,  through  the  contrivance  of  a 
Mahratta  horse-keeper,  who,  while  cleaning  his  master's 
horse  outside  the  fort,  sang  the  whole  plan  of  escape 
to  the  prisoner  within :  another  Blondel  to  a  strange 
CcBur-de-Iiion.*  Trimbakji  was  now  supplied  secretly 
with  money  by  the  Peshwa,  and  proceeded  to  raise 
troops  and  to  organise  an  insurrection  with  the  design 
of  driving  the  British  from  the  country. 

Mr.  Elphinstone,  with  the  utmost  forbearance,  pru- 
dence, and  firmness,  tried  to  bring  Baji  Bao  to  a  better 


•  Bfahop  Heber,  who  saw  him  in  his  prison  in  after  days,  says: — "The 
gxoom's  gfhging  was  made  up  of  verses  like  the  following : — 

*  Behind  the  bush  the  f  oemen  hide. 
The  horse  beneath  the  tree  ; 
Where  shall  I  find  a  knight  will  ride 
The  jungle  paths  with  me  ? 

There  are  flve-and-fifty  coursers  there. 

And  four-and-fifty  men ; 
When  the  fifty-fifth  shall  mount  his  steed. 

The  Dakhan  thrives  again.' " 
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mind,  and  to  induce  him  to  retrace  his  steps.  It  was, 
however,  necessary,  at  last,  to  assume  a  most  decided 
tone.  A  new  treaty  was  prepared  drcumscribing  his 
power,  and  Baji  was  compelled  to  sign  it  (1817). 
Ahmadnagar  was  ceded  to  the  English.  Trimbakji 
was  to  be  given  up;  but  he  managed  to  elude  his 
pursuers. 

§  148.  The  Marquess  of  Hastings  (Earl  MbirOyOh.  x. 
§  78)  had  succeeded  (October  1813) ;  and  it  became 
evident  that  the  Pat&os,  under  Amtr  EMn  (§  142), 
and  the  Pindaris  must  be  put  down. 

The  Pinddria  were  a  collection  of  the  kmest  free- 
booters, the  very  refuse  of  all  the  lawless,  predatoiT 
hordes  that  infested  the  Dakhan.  They  had  followed, 
like  obscene  beasts  of  prey,  the  armies  ot  the  eariy 
Mahratta  chieftains,  by  whom  assignments  of  land 
had  been  made  to  them  along  the  banks  o£  the  Nar- 
baddah. 

Mulh^  B.  Holkar  had  given  them  a  golden  flag. 

Their  first  conspicuous  leader  was  Khofrim  EMn  (a 
Bohilla  by  birth),  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  Sindia 
in  Gwalior,  and  was  not  released  tul  1810.  Another 
was  Cliiiu  (by  birth  a  J&t),  who  was  kept  in  confine- 
ment by  Amir  Ehln  till  1816;  and  who  was  their 
ablest  chief. 

Armed  with  Mahratta  spears,  every  fifteenth  man 
having  a  matchlock,  and  about  twO'fiftns  of  them  well 
armed  and  mounted,  these  dastardly  brigands  sallied 
forth,  plundering,  burning  villages,  torturing  the 
people,  and  committing  every  imaginable  excess. 

When  the  Mahratta  chieftains  ceased  to  be  engaged 
in  endless  wars,  these  Pindaris  lost  their  occupation, 
as  jackals  attending  those  expeditions.  They  now 
began  plundering  on  their  own  account,  and  gradually 
increased  the  field  of  their  operations,  and  the  daring 
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of   their  exploits.    Their  army  in  1812  did  not  fall 
short  of  60,000  horsemen. 

§  14&,  The  beginning  of  the  war  in  Nipal  was  un- 
favourable to  the  English.  (Ch.  x.  §  74.)  This 
encouraged  the  Mahratl^s  to  contemplate  the  renewal 
of  their  confederacy.  They  therefore  secretly  abetted 
the  Pind&ris  and  Rtt&ns  in  their  excesses,  though  the 
time  had  not  come  for  any  open  hostilities  on  their 
part. 

§  160.  In  March  1816,  Yaztr  Mnbammad,  E^ja  of  B]i6p4l,  and 
Baghnjt  Bhonsld  of  Ber^r  died.     (See  table,  p.  198.) 

Paraajt  sucoeeded  in  N4gp^r;  bnt  being  idiotic,  his  consin, 
AppA  Sah4b  became  regent. 

With,  him  a  treaty  was  made,  by  which  the  N&gp{br  state  came 
foUy  under  the  syhsidAary  system.  Yet  he,  too,  was  secretly  in 
the  oanspiracy,  of  which  B&ji  B&o  U.  was  the  head,  against  the 
EngliBh  Bnpremacy.     (§  154, 159.) 

§  151.  N'ow  came  on  what  we  may  call  the  Fourth 
MIhbatta  Was.  It  really  lasted  from  October  1817, 
to  February  18,  1818 ;  though  all  the  forts  were  not 
taken  till  April,  1819. 

The  chief  battles  were : — 

A.  KirM  (§  154),  November  6, 1817; 

B.  mgp^  (§  159),  November  26,  1817 ; 
o.  Mehidpur  (§  160),  December  21,  1817; 
B.  Korigaom  (§  155),  January  1,  1818 ; 
B.  ABhta  (§  157),  February  19, 1818. 

The  Marquess  of  Hastings,  in  1817,  resolved  to  put 
down  finally,  not  only  the  Pindaris,  but  all  the  pre- 
datory powers  of  Central  India.  This  was  required  by 
humanity,  not  less  than  by  policy.  The  Nizam's  do- 
minions, and  the  Northern  Sirkars,  were  invaded  and 
pillaged  by  the  Pindaris,  who  had  thus  thrown  down  the 
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gauntlet,  and  tlie  Goyemor-Qeneral  was  boimd  to  take 
it  up. 

The  treaties  of  1805  had  been  virtually  annulled  by 
the  intrigues  of  Sindia  and  Holk&r,  and  by  their  con- 
stant violation  of  them.  The  courts  of  both  of  these 
chiefs  were  scenes  of  intrigue  and  disorder.  Their 
armies  were  utterly  lawless  and  rebellious.  IN'on-inter- 
ference  had  been  tried,  and  it  had  signally  failed. 

The  Gk>vemor-Q^neral's  plan  was  to  surround  the 
infested  districts  with  troops,  and  thus  to  hem  in  and 
destroy  the  ravagers  and  their  allies.  Lord  Hastings 
himself  left  Calcutta  early  in  July,  1817,  for  the  scene 
of  conflict. 

Five  divisions  of  troops  were  in  the  field  tinder  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop.  One  division  was  stationed  in  Gujar&t. 
Four  divisions,  under  the  personal  command  of  the 
Marquess  himself,  marched  &om  Bengal ;  and  a  reserve 
force  was  posted  at  Adwani.  Contingents  were  left  at 
Puna,  Haiderabad,  and  Nagpfbr. 

Sir  Thomas  Hislop  was  to  advance  into  Mftlwi, 
crossing  the  Nerbudda  at  Hindia.  A  force  from  N&gptkr 
was  to  advance  by  Hoshungabad.  The  others  were 
stationed  in  Berar;  and  in  Xandlsh;  at  Bew&ri,  Agra, 
Sikandra,  and  Kalinjir.  The  Gujarat  force  was  to 
enter  Malwa  by  Dohud.  Other  troops  were  on  the 
Upper  Sone,  and  on  the  Upper  Narbaddah.  (See  map, 
Introd.  §  12.)  The  whole  British  force  amounted  to 
116,000  men,  having  300  guns. 

§  152,  The  Governor-General  first  took  up  his  position 
with  the  main  army  near  Gwali6r,  where  Sindia  was 
compelled  to  sign  a  treaty,  by  which  he  engaged  fully 
to  co-operate  with  the  British  in  restoring  peace  and 
order,  by  the  extermination  of  all  the  predatory  hordes: 
a  measure  of  which  he  especially  was  to  reap  the  fruits. 
This  was  completed  on  the  very  day  of  B&jl  Bilo's 
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attack  on  the  Besidency.  (§154.)  Sindia's  co-operation 
was  very  insincere  and  taidy ;  but  lie  was  effectually 
prevented  from  openly  joining  in  the  war. 

§  153.  Amir  Kh6m  now  made  an  agreement  by  which  his 
Jaghtr  was  gnaranteed  to  him,  and  he  consented  to  disband  his 
lawlees  troops. 

The  liunily  still  possess  Tonk.    His  grandson,  Muhammad  AH  EhAn, 
snooeeded  to  power  In  1864. 

Manj  other  chieftains  of  B&jpiit4na  and  Central  India  pnt 
tbemselyes  folly  nnder  British  protection,  which  was  freely 
afforded  them.  Among  these  were  Zalim  Sing  of  K6ta,  the 
B4ja8  of  BhApAl,  BAndl,  J6dhpiir,  OudipAr,  and  JeypAr.  Sir  C. 
Hetcalfe  was  then  Besident  at  Delhi,  and  arranged  the  treaties 
with  these  chieftains. 

§  164,  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  appointed  the  agent  of 
the  Govemor-G^eneral,  with  ample  political  powers,  in 
the  Dakhan.  BUji  Eao  deceived  Sir  John  by  his  pro- 
testations ;  bnt  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  his  treacherous  designs. 

Now  we  must  relate  what  may  be  considered  to  be 
the  first  great  episode  of  the  Pindari  war:  the  outbreak 
atPtkna. 

The  Peshwa  was  even  then  maturing  his  plans  for  an 
attack  on  the  Eesidency.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  aware  of 
his  duplicity,  would  give  him  no  pretext  for  a  rupture, 
by  any  open  preparations,  or  by  an  exhibition  of  dis- 
trust. The  Peshwa's  troops  were  gathering  roimd  and 
hemming  in  the  British.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  from  the 
terrace  of  the  B.esidency,  could  hear  the  din  of  their 
preparations ;  but  with  quiet  dignity  he  made  only  such 
unostentatious  arrangements  as  the  merest  prudence 
demanded.  He  brought  the  British  troops  together  to 
Elirki,  four  miles  from  Piina.  Baji  Eao  had  deter- 
mined to  spare  no  one  of  the  whole  British  residents 
except  two  persons :  Dr.  Coats,  who  had  cured  him  of 
an  illness,  and  Major  Ford,  the  commandant. 
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The  Peshwa's  prime-minister  and  commander-in- 
chief  was  Bappu  Gk>kl4  (nephew  of  an  officer  called 
Dhundii  Pant),  a  chivabous  and  honourable  officeor,  the 
last  of  the  great  Mahratta  warriors.     (§  157.) 

Wlien  it  was  evident  that  the  attack  was  about  to 
begin,  Mr.  Elphinstone  withdrew  to  Elrki;  and  a 
battle  ensued  between  the  Mahratta  army,  which  con- 
sisted of  18,000  horse,  and  8,000  foot,  witii  fourteen 
guns,  and  Major  Ford's  troops,  consisting  of  2300 
rank  and  file,  of  whom  800  were  Europeans. 

The  Mahrattas  were  easily  defeated  and  driven  ofL 
The  Peshwa,  however,  plundered  the  Besideney ;  mur-' 
dered  several  officers  ^ho  were  seized  while  traUuing; 
and  committed  other  acts  of  barbarous  cruelty. 

§  155.  General  Smith,  who  was  encamped  noar  the 
Chanda  hills,  now  marched  on  Puna.  Baji  Bao  fled 
before  him.  The  English  general  occupied  the-  city, 
and  then  pursued  the  Peshwa,^  who  fled  to  M^uli 
(Mowlee),  a  sacred  place  near  Satara,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Yena  and  Kishtna,  then  to  Panderpiir,  than,  to 
the  north  of  Junir  (where,  having  been  joined  by  Trim- 
bakji,  he  fortified  himself  at  Bamanwari),  and  finally 
to  the  south.  There  the  Baja  of  Satara  (§  94)  and  his 
family  joined  the  English  general. 

Meanwhile  a  battalion,  consisting  of  about  500  men, 
belonging  to  the  1st  Eegiment,  was  sent  for  from  Serur 
by  Colonel  Barr,  who  then  rommanded  in  Puna. 

Jt  marched  on  the  21st  December,  1817,  attended  by 
300  irregular  horse,  all  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Francis  Staunton.  On  reaching  Korigaom  (January  1, 
1818),  they  found  25,000  Mahratta  horse  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Bima.  These,  with  5,000  of  the  Peshwa's 
infantry,  attacked  the  British  troops,  who  were  ex- 
hausted by  a  long  night-march,  were  without  food  or 
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water,  and  compelled  to  fight  under  a  blazing  sun. 
The  conflict  raged  all  day,  and  at  nightfall  the  I%shwa's 
army  retreated.  Tha  Peshwa  himself,  from  a^  height 
two  miles  distant,  beheld  the  fight.  The  heroic  Captain 
Staunton  lostrl75  men  in  killed  and  wounded ;  but  the 
Mahrattas  lost  about  6Q0  men. 

This  was  the  m^est  heroic  event  of  tka  war:  the 
fwtruym  defence  o/'Korigdom, 

§  156.  The  Peshwa  now  fled  toward*  the  Oamatic. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Gutpurba  he  found  General 
Thomas  Mimro,  commissioner  of  those  ceded  districts 
(afterwards  Governor  of  Madias),  with  troops  raised 
on  the  spot,  ready  to  oppose  him.  £Be  then  fled  towards 
Sh61apur«^ 

§  157.  On  February  10,  1818,  Satar4  was  taken. 
The  next  day  the  Bhagwa  Jenda  (or  swallow-tail  flag 
of  Sivaji)  was  hoisted  ;  and  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
declaring  that  Baji  Rao  and  his  family  were  excluded 
from  all  share  in  the  government,  which  was  assumed 
by  the  Governor-General,  reserving  a  small  tract  around 
Satar^  for  the  comfortable  and  dignified  maintenance 
of  the  Eaja. 

The  decisive  battle,  where  Goldd  fell,  wa&  fought  at 
Ashta,  b^ween  Sholapur  and  Panderpur,  Eebruary  19. 

Thus  fell  the  house  of  Balaji  Vishwanath,  which 
from  1714  (contemporary  with  the  English  house  of 
Brunswick)  had  in  reality  swayed  the  Mahratta  sceptre. 
(See  table,  p.  236.) 

§  158.  Baji  Eao,  after  wandering  about  with  his 
army,  suffering  great  privations,  and  looking  vainly  for 
help  from  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  themselves  in  great 
straits,  surrendered  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  guaran- 
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teed  him  the  princely  pension  of  eight  lakhs  of  rupees 
per  annum. 

Bitur,  near  EhSnpiir,  was  assigned  as  his  residence. 
There  he  died  in  January  1853. 

Tnmbakji  managed  to  evade  his  pursuers,  till  he  was 
seized  by  Lieutenant  Swanston;  and  was  retained  a 
prisoner  to  the  period  of  his  death,  in  the  fort  of 
Uhundr,  on  the  Ganges. 

Baji  Eao  had  no  sons.  He  adopted  Sirik  Dhundii 
Pant  (§  164),  commonly  called  the  Nana  SaMb.  This 
maji,  infamous  for  the  Khanpiir  massacres  (ch.  x.  §  172), 
perished  (as  is  supposed)  in  the  Nipal  jungles. 

Thus  ended  the  line  of  the  Peshwas. 


§  159.  Apjpd  SaMh  (§  150),  (sometimes  called  Mudaji 
Bhonsle),  regent  of  Nagptlr,  procured  the  murder  of 
Parsaji  (though  this  was  not  then  known),  and  so 
succeeded  him. 

He  determined  to  abet  the  Peshwa  in  his  treacherous 
schemes.    Mr.  Jenkins  was  then  resident. 

It  was  tlie  fortune  of  several  of  the  great  administrators  of 
British  India  to  be  distinguished  also  in  the  field.  Elphinstone, 
Jenkins,  and  Malcolm  were  conspicaons  in  these  wars  for  coolness 
and  military  skill. 

The  vacillating  and  timid  Appa  Saheb  did  not  show 
his  real  colours  till  November  24.  He  was  not  aware 
then  that  the  Peshwa  had  made  his  attack,  and  failed, 
but  a  few  days  before  (November  5). 

Mr.  Jenkins  had  about  1,400  men  fit  for  duty.  Appa 
Sahib's  troops  were  about  18,000.  Thus  the  Mahratta 
army  was  more  than  twelve  times  that  of  the  British. 

The  Eesidency  was  at  Sitabaldi,  two  hiUs  to  the  west 
of  Nagpur.  The  Mahratta  attack  was  foiled  chiefly  by 
the  gallantry  of  Colonel  Hopeton  Scott  and  Captain 
Fitzgerald.    It  began  on  the  evening  of  November  26, 
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The  sequel  of 
his  histbiy. 

(§  147.) 


N&gpCbr  affidrs. 
(He  would  be 
Mtldaji  n., 
oomp.  §  86.) 
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Nov.  26. 
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the  PindAris. 
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Tbe  flaal  d«fcat  of  tlw  MmOAzia. 


and  was  not  finally  repulsed  tiU  about  noon  the  next 
day.     In  gallantry  it  almost  equalled  Korigaom. 

Beinf  orcements  «oon  arriyed  under  G^enrnd  Doveton, 
and  Appa  Saheb  surrendered.  The  fort  of  Nagp^, 
still  held  by  the  Arab  mercenaries,  was  stormed.  Appi 
was  reinstated  with  the  most  stringent  proviaioBB  for 
his  fidelity  to  the  British  power ;  but,  beginninf^  almost 
immediately  to  intrigue  again,  was  arrested  by  Mr. 
Jenkins,  and  sent,  by  command  of  the  Goremor-Q^neKal, 
to  be  imprisoned  at  Alldh4bM ;  but  he  escaped  on  the 
road,  joined  CMtu  the  Pinddri  chief,  was  in  the  fort  of 
Asirghar  when  it  was  taken  (§  162)  ;  and  after  many 
wanderings  took  refuge  with  the  Sikhs,  and  finally 
found  his  way  to  Jodhpur,  where  he  lived  and  died  in 
utter  obscurity  (1840). 

A  grandson  of  the  late  Eaghuji  BhonslS  was  put  on 
the  Musnud,  assuming  his  grandfather's  nasie. 

From  this  time  NAgpAr  may  be  considered  to  have  beenTmder 
British  government ;  and  owing  to  the  -wise  ■maaagammxt  of 
Mr.  Jenkins,  the  Beeident,  it  fiouriBhed  greatly. 

A  treaty  was  signed  by  this  B&ja,  when  he  attained  his 
majority  in  1826,  renoonoing  all  dependenee  apon  the  -B&ja  of 
Satdjrtt,  and  all  connection  with  that  prince  or  any  other  Mah- 
ratta  power;  and  confirming  in  all  essential  partionlfffs  the 
former  subsidiaiy  treaty  made  with  App&  Sahdb. 

Baghnji  dying  in  1853  withont  issne,  his  dominions  were 
annexed. 

Under  snccessive  British  commissioners  the  whole  district  has 
since  attained  nnprecedented  prosperity.     (Comp.  pp.  8,  9.) 


§  160,  We  must  return  from  these  two  episodes, 
recording  the  fortunes  of  the  last  PeshwA,  and  of  the 
Nagpur  Eaj,  to  the  Pinddris. 

They  were  under  three  leaders:  Ohitu,  Khaerim  Eh&n, 
and  Wasil  Muhammad  (§  148). 

This  last  was  the  son  of  Hira,  a  distinguished  Pindaii 
leader  under  Mahadaji  Sindia. 
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Kolkftr  and  Slndia. 


Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  concert  Tnth  the  generals  of 
the  other  divisions,  gradually  drove  them  from  their 
haunts  across  the  Nerbudda. 

Chitn  finally  took  refuge  in  Holkar's  camp,  near 
Mehidjpur,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sipra.  Txilsi  Bai, 
the  regent  (§  140),  had  at  length  been  compelled  by 
the  chiefs  around  her  to  join  the  confederacy  against 
the  British ;  and  had  marched  to  that  place,  where  a 
great  and  decisive  battle  was  fought. 

Tulsi  Bai  was  put  to  death  by  her  troops,  because 
they  suspected  her  of  a  design  to  treat  with  the  English. 
She  'Was  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  tact,  and  intellect ; 
but  vindictive  and  dissolute. 

"Midhar  Rao  Holk&r's  troops  were  now  about  20,000 
in  number,  and  were  encamped  on  the  Sipra,  a  tributary 
of  the  Chambal.  They  were  a  splendid  body  of  cavalry, 
full  of  enthusiasm.  Sir  J.  Hislop  and  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm crossed  the  river,  attacked  the  enemy's  strong 
position,  carried  it,  dispersed  them,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victory,  December  21, 1817. 

At  Mundisor  (or  Mandeshwar),in  Rajputana,  January 
6,  1818,  a  treaty  between  the  young  Mulhar  Eao  Holkar 
and  the  Gk>vemor-General  was  signed.  By  this  treaty 
he  abandoned  all  authority  over  the  Rajputs,  and  placed 
himself  absolutely  under  British  protection,  thus 
securing  his  territories  and  his  dignity. 

Mnlh&r  B4o  Holk&r  died  childless  in  1833,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight. 

After  some  disputes,  Hari  R4o  HolkA^r,  son  of  a  brother  of 
Jeswant  R4o,  was  installed  at  Ind6r,  March  1834.  He  died  in 
1843.  His  adopted  son,  Khandl  RAo  (no  relation),  died  the  fol- 
lowing year.  TiLkaji  £^  II.  then  succeeded.  He  attained  his 
majority  in  1852. 

§  161,  Daulat  Eao  Sindia,  overawed  by  the  near 
approach  of  Lord  Hastings'  army,  remained  quiet,  and 
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C'lr.v.jifju.  i«.T 

A.u.  181 8f  9. 


Till'  fMV|11l<l  of 

fill'  liififory  of 
thn  Hliidlu 
fiiiiilljr. 


'Hin  rindAfl 
IpfMh'rs. 


'Vhn  (Innth  of 
OhUu. 


AHtrfrhar. 


Huniinn.r,v  of  iho 
rf*Htilt«  of  iho 


(NMiohmJon  of 


0»ti*«vV|tt4.) 


TlM  PindAfi  iMbdMr*. 


tfiero  10  notliing  moro  of  importance  to  reccsd.  a£ 
Ho  r< stained  his  dominions  in  ]>eace. 

Ifn  rlind  in  March  1827,  aftor  a  roign  of  thirty  f rmr  jnmmi 

II JH  fi(l()])t.<;rl  Hon,  Jankojf,  miocoodud ;  bat  qnafzelB   benreoi 

him  fuiri    liaija  B&t,  widow  of  Hindia,  and  danfi^hter  of  dse  m- 

fiiinoiiH  GluU)<d    (§  141),  incrftanod   by  tho  indeciaiaD.  of  T'trni 

W.  Hnniinok,  ondod  in  tho  oxpniHion  of  tho  B&t. 

For  tho  conolasiou  of  tho  litHiory  of  Gw&li6r,  lee  cbag.  ^ 

§  12S4. 

§  162.  Of  tho  throe  Pind/lrt  leaders,  Khaifia  Eban 
Hiirrou<l(!rod  to  Sir  J.  Malcolm  in  Februair  1818;  WasI 
Miiluurnnad  gave  himself  up  to  Sindia,  and  snbfiemiBBify 
poiHouod  himself  ;  and  Chitu  only  remained.  He  una 
<lriv<*n  from  one  pl]u*,e  to  another,  his  followers  gxadminF 
forsakinf^  him,  until  he  was  devonred  bv  a  tdgier  mtite 
jun^loH  near  Asir^har. 

Tho  fort  of  Asirgliar  itself,  however,  was  not  tatei 
hy  Qononil  Doveton  until  April  9, 1819.  This  wsw  tibe 
last  exploit  in  the  war ;  here  the  Mahrattas  made  Hbar 
final  ofFort. 


ThuM  in  about  four  monthR  (fnim  October  1817  to 
IHIN)  had  tho   Piudilrtfi  biHM)  doHtroyod;  the  armies  of  "FffTM^, 
of  ih<«   IVhIiw/I,  and  of  NA(ri>t^r  i>)uiod;   the  whole  of  f.«»rtj«l  ; 
India  brought  fully  undor  Hritinh  authority;  and,  in  fiustr^i^ 
Mahmlla  onipiiv  finally  oxtin^uiHiiod. 

Thirty  hill-fortn>HHOfi  worv>  t^tkon  in  a  fow  weeks.  This  war 
WHW  rontnrkabht  for  tho  vigtuir  with  wluch  the  yariona  hosfeile 
band*  wort^  folUiwinl  up,  and  drtvou  from  all  thoir  fastnesses. 

§  163.  ThoconoluHtonof  thoPindftri  warwasnuulsd  t 
hy  a  i^MK^ral  arran^Muout  with  the  lesser  chiefs,  wIuhu 
il\o  Mahratt4Ui  had  hithort'O  oppressed,  bringing  tliem 
undor  Hrit  ioh  prot-^vtion.     These  affairs  were  managed 
bv  Sir  l>.  Oohtorlouv  with  jyrtHit  tuct  and  discretion. 
*Tho   \U\ix  of   m\\d\  (§  VM\),  the  B&ja  of  Bhdp41 


( §  9(>),  and  those  of  «loypi\r  and  J6dhp{lr,  were  amimg 
tl\o  ohiofM  who  rtvoivtHl  additional  territory. 

Aj  mi  rand  Mairwarra  wore  made  over  to  the  "Krigliali- 
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Tlie  settlement  of  the  Mahratta  ooimtry. 

§  164,  After  the  surrender  of  Baji  Eao,  the  Eaja  of 
Sat^  was,  with  great  pomp,  restored,  and  seated  on 
the  throne  by  the  British  authorities. 

He  immediately  issned  a  proclamation,  making  over  the 
goTemment  to  Captain  Grant  Duff,  the  author  of  the  '^  Mahratta 
History."  He  complained  bitterly  of  Bdrji  B4o,  who,  among 
other  things,  had  given  an  order  to  the  Eollid^r  of  the  fort  of 
Wassota  (west  of  Sat4r4),  where  the  B&ja  and  his  family  were 
oanfined,  to  put  them  all  to  death,  rather  than  allow  them  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  B4ja'B  name  was  Prat^b 
Sin^h  (son  of  S&hn  H.),  then  in  his  twenty-seventh  year. 
(Table,  p.  172.) 

The  territory  assigned  to  him  was  the  tract  between  the 
S.  Warda  and  tiie  Nira,  from  the  base  of  the  Syhadri  mountains 
to  Panderp^.     (See  map,  p.  160.) 

The  whole  proceeding  was  perhaps  unwise. 

The  B&ja  intrigued  against  his  benefactors ;  and,  in  1839,  Sir 
James  Camac,  Governor  of  Bombay  (1839-1841),  gave  him  every 
opportunity  of  retracing  his  steps ;  but  he  was  obstinate,  and  was 
deposed,  his  brother  being  raised  to  the  nominal  dignity.  The 
ex-B&ja  died  in  October  1847,  and  the  Bdrja  himself  in  April 
1846;  and  SatAr&  was  annexed  to  the  British  dominions  by 
consent  of  the  home  authorities  in  1849. 

This  was  the  occasion  of  a  great  discussion  on  the  whole 
qnestions  of  "  annexation,"  "  adoption,''  and  ''  lapse."  The 
decision  then  was,  that  adoption  was  not  valid  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  paramount  power. 


§  165.  The  real  history  of  the  Mahrattas  may  close 
with  a  summary  of  the  settlement  by  the  British 
authorities  of  the  country  thus  conquered.  Four  wars 
had  been  waged,  with  which  the  names  of  Warren 
Hastings,  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  and  the  Marquess 
of  Hastings  are  to  be  connected.  The  climax  had  been 
reached. 

Q-eneral  Thomas  Munro  reduced  all  the  country  to  Sh6lapiir, 
including  Bad^mi. 

General  Pritzler's  force  took  Singhur,  PArandar,  and  "Wassota, 
before  April  10. 


CH.V.§164,165. 
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The  Bombay  Grovemment  oonqnered  the  Kookan.  fiai^n^ 
the  famous  capital  of  Sivaji,  the  Btrongest  fort  in  the  Sm^  vh 
taken  May  7,  1818. 

The  forts  from  Pdna  to  Ahmadnagfar,  and  those  in  iiie  Obmk 
range,  were  taken  hj  Major  Elridge,  Colonel  M'DoweUi  vi 
Colonel  Cxmningham. 

The  whole  country  was  now  divided  among  rtanam 
British  officers,  who  gradually  brought  it  into  order. 

Captains  Grant  Duff,  Bobertson,  Heniy  Pottinger  (afUuiwrt 
Governor  of  Madras,  1848-1858),  and  Captain  Briggs  (tnmnktr 
of  "Ferishta,"  and  author  of  the  "Mnhammadan  Hirtoiy'% 
were  employed  under  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who  became  GhireniOf  ff 
Bombay  in  November  1819,  and  held  that  oflSoe  till  he  wM  H^ 
oeeded  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm  in  1827> 

The  Bliils  of  the  mountaius  adjoining  IfAiidMh  ireoee  jeduBod  to  i^ 
mission  by  Sir  John  Malcolm.  TiQ.  his  xemcval  to  Bombaj,  u  ^ 
successor  of  Elphinstone,  he  laboured  in  Cenbral  India  with,  zin  biovvi^ 
lence  and  wisdom ;  and  his  name  is  zogarded  i^th  the  h^t^bm^  Taaaaiiv 
in  those  districts  to  this  day. 

§  166.  The  B&ja  of  Eolh&vfkr,  who  had  been  a fUthful  adlMMntof  tti 

British,  was  rewarded  with  the  districts  of  Ghiokuri  and  MenoulL 

The  old  hereditary  Jaghirdirs,  the  B4ja  of  AkolkAt  (§  45)»  the  IMk 
Sucheo  of  Bhor  (one  of  the  eight  hereditary  ministers  of  the  Vaknttft 
empire),  the  Prati  Niti  of  Sat&rft,  the  Duffld,  the  KimMlkur  of  Phattu^ 
the  Waikar  of  Wal,  and  others  secured  their  eetatee. 

The  Sawant  W&di  state  was  included  in  the  treaties  of  18019.  llieFli^ 
wardan,  the  Bh&wa  of  B&mdrCig,  and  the  Ghoreporaj  of  MftdhAl,  axe  tta 
chief  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  Jaghird&rs. 

Liberal  pensions  were  given  to  all  who  had  just  daims. 

From  that  time  to  this  the  progress  of  the  Mahrat^  country  has  Imbb 
rapid  and  unbroken.  This,  however,  can  best  be  studied  in  the  volmniDOiii 
and  highly  interesting  published  selections  frcnn  the  zeoordsof  theBonJajf 
Government. 

The  fact  that  the  rebellion  of  1857,  8,  did  not  extend  to  the  south  of  fhft 
Narbaddah,  though  the  N&n&  of  MtCur  was  one  of  Jta  leaders,  is  jnti 
sidiicient  that  the  people  are  contented  with  their  TJ^g"""^  mien. 

§  167.  Thus  have  we  given  a  faint  outline  of  the  Btory  of  this 

most  remarkable  Indian  race,  whose  rise,  as  a  ruling  power,  was 
coeval  with  that  of  the  English.  A  people,  among  whom  have 
been  found  men  like  S4liv4hana,  Sivaji,  the  first  four  PeshwiB, 
B^m  S^stri,  N^n^  Famavis,  Mulh^rjt  Holk&r,  and  B&noji  Sindia; 
and  who  can  boast  of  a  ruler  like  Ahalyd.  B4i,  deserves  to  zwik 
among  the  foremost. 
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We  liaye  followed  them  from  Tomea,  where  the  youthful 
Siiraji  performed  his  first  exploit ;  to  Odghlr,  where  they  ob- 
tained their  greatest  victory  over  a  Muhammadau  army ;  to 
P&nipat,  where  they  received  the  blow  which  for  ever  enfeebled 
them;  to  Bassein,  where  they  triumphed,  as  no  other  Indian 
race  has  triumphed,  over  a  European  foe ;  to  Arras,  where  they 
first,  in  an  open  battle-field,  met  an  English  army ;  to  Kurdldb, 
-where  all  their  confederate  hosts  mustered  for  the  last  time ;  to 
Assat,  where  the  great  Wellington  taught  thom  that  Mahratta 
horsemen  could  never  hope  to  stand  against  the  British  bayonet ; 
to  Delhi,  where  Lake  took  the  Mogul  emperor  out  of  their  hands ; 
to  Lasw^ri,  where  all  Hind^st&n  was  wrested  from  their  grasp  $ 
and  to  Mahidpiir,  where  they  fought  their  last  national  fight 
-with  the  English.  We  have  traced  thoir  history  through 
triumphs  and  defeats.  Maintaining  a  not  unequal  war  for  forty 
years  with  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Moguls,  they  were  at 
length  sapreme  in  Delhi  itself.  Over  the  Portuguese  they 
triumphed.  Thdy,  ftt  one  time  or  another,  conquered  and  ruled 
from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the  C4vM ;  from  the 
shores  of  Orissa  on  the  east,  to  Gujardt  on  the  west.  The 
matchless  genius  of  the  Wellesleys,  of  Lake,  and  of  many  other 
Britons  hardly  infirior  to  these,  was  required  to  effect  their 
OTerthrow. 

Wargftom  and  the  Mokhundra  Pass  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
give  them  a  hope  of  overcoming  even  Britons  themselves ;  but, 
in  a  vast  number  of  exciting  conflicts,  we  have  seen  them  beaten 
doifm;  until — ^while  scions  of  the  race  still  reign  in  Gwd,li6r, 
Ind6r,  and  BarAda,  upheld  by  British  power  and  guided  by 
British  councils  (and  long  may  they  so  reign  in  peace  and  pro- 
gressive prosperity), — in  the  other  seats  of  ancient  Mahratta 
dominion,  English  commissioners  and  collector-magistrates  hold 
sway.  If  thdjr  career,  for  the  most  part,  was  one  of  restless 
aggression,  of  unscrupulous  treachery,  and  of  devastating  war- 
fare; if  their  great  aim  was  to  plunder  the  districts  they 
over-ran ;  if  they  have  conferred  no  moral  or  intellectual  benefits 
on  mankind ;  if  their  subjugation  was  the  greatest  blessing  that 
could  be  conferred  upon  the  unhappy  regions  wandered  over  and 
trodden  down  by  their  countless  hosts  :  we  cannot,  for  all  this, 
oease  to  regard  their  history  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
episodes  in  the  annals  of  the  human  family. 
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THE  P0ETTJQTJE8E  IN  INDIA. 


Umaj  of  iMuommtmr,  1460. 


CHAFTEB  VL 


THE  FOBTIJGUESE  IN  EETDIA* 


PAET  L — Thb  Sea-bovtb  to  India.    Da  Gaxa. 

§  1.  Englishmen  have  a  special  interest  in  thebiatoiy 
of  Portuguese  maritime  discoverj.  Jolm  of  Gbunt, 
'Hime-honoured  Lancaster,"  had  a  daughter,  Philippa, 
by  his  first  wife,  Blanche  of  Lancaster,  who  was  nuunned 
to  John  I.  of  Portugal.  Their  third  son.  Prince  Henry, 
being  intent  upon  encouraging  maritime  enterprises  to 
the  utmost,  took  up  his  abode  at  Sagres  (near  Cape  St. 
Vincent),  &om  whence  he  could  see  the  fleets  sailing 
forth  on  their  errands  of  discovery.  This  good  Prince 
was,  till  his  death  in  1463,  the  great  patron  and  pro- 
moter of  navigation  in  Portugal. 


"  The  GeninB,  then. 


Of  Navigation,  that  in  hopeless  sloth 

Had  slumbered  on  the  vast  Atlantic  deep 

For  idle  ages,  starting,  heard  at  last 

The  Lositanian  Prince,  who,  heaven-inspired. 

To  love  of  nsefnl  glory  roused  mankind, 

And  in  unbounded  commerce  mixed  the  world." 


THE  P0BTUGUE8E  IN  INDIA. 

Vasoo  da  GAma.    State  of  India. 

TTiH  labours  produced  abundant  fruit  before  the  end 
of  the  century.     All  Europe  felt  the  impulse. 

§  2.  After  the  discovery  of  Madeira  in  a.d.  1420, 
and  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands  in  a.d.  1460,  the 
great  object  the  Portuguese  navigators  had  in  view  was 
to  complete  the  circuit  of  Africa.  This  grand  design 
they  accomplished,  and  in  doing  so  changed  the  whole 
&ce  of  European  affairs. 

In  1486,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  an  experienced  and 
enterprising  navigator,  passed  the  most  southerly  point 
of  Africa,  naming  it  the  Cape  of  Tempests ;  but  King 
John  n.,  who  had  far  more  comprehensive  views,  called 
it  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  new  route  of  navigation 
to  the  East  had  now  been  discovered. 

In  1497,  Vasco  da  Gama  was  sent  out  by  King 
Smmanuel,  the  enlightened  patron  of  sea-adventure ; 
passed  the  southern  extremity  of  the  mighty  continent, 
without  encountering  any  storms  or  dangers;  and, 
skirting  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  procured  a  pilot 
at  Melinda,  from  whence  he  steered  boldly  across  the 
fTirflift-Ti  Ocean,  and  cast  anchor  off  Calicut,  on  the  11th 
of  May  1498.  Vasco  da  Gama  now  knew  that  his  name 
would  rank  with  that  of  Columbus ;  and  that  his  own 
country  might  again  vie  with  Spain,  enriched  though 
the  latter  country  was  with  the  wealth  of  the  New 
World.  All  Europe,  too,  was  aware  that  a  new  sera 
had  dawned  upon  the  human  race. 


§  3.  The  emperor  reigning  in  Dellii  at  that  time  was  Sikander, 
the  second  of  the  house  of  L6di.  (Ch.  ii.  §  47.  a.d.  1488- 
1518.) 

The  B&hmant  dynasty,  then  ruling  in  the  Dakhan,  was,  under 
the  weak  MahmM  II.,  falling  to  pieces.     (Ch.  iv.  §  21.) 

The  BljapAr  kingdom,  established  a.d.  1489  by  YAsuf  Adil 
Sh&h,  possessed  the  Konkan,  between  the  Western  Gh&ts  and 
the  coast,  from  GK>a  to  Bombay.     (Ch.  iv.  §  22,  23.) 
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CH.  VI.  §  2,  3. 
A.D.  1420. 


(Marriage  of 
Ferdinand  of 
Aragonaiid 
Isabella  of  Cas- 
tile, 1460.) 

The  -progreBa 
of  discovery. 

The  Western 
coast  of  Africa. 


Diaz  rounds  the 
Cape,  1486. 


DaGMLma 
reaches  India» 
1498. 


(Cabot  was 
Tnaking  dis- 
cov&nesin 
America.) 


Stunmary  of 
Indian  affairs 
at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth 
century. 


India  ftttbe 
close  of  the  M' 
teenth  oonlnBy. 


(Ckxmp.  §  10.) 


DaOAmain 
Oaliont  (KAU- 
?6d). 

cauiv.sa) 


i 


Moplas. 


Ifooriflh 
traderiL 


Setanui  to 
Lisbon,  1400. 


Oabral. 


THJE  POBTUQUESE  IN  INDIA, 


dftCMaw.    8t«le  «f  Xa4i». 


Soath  of  Goa  the  oonntry  was  still  imdor  petty  Bdjafi,  (Ok*  r 
§8.) 

The  most  considerable  of  these  was  the  Tamniin  or  Zaxnori 
of  Calient. 

The  Mamelukes  reigned  in  Egypt  from  1882  to  1617.  Khfins 
Gh6ii  was  their  chief  at  this  period. 

The  Uebeks  in  1498  got  pouession  of  Bokh4nk 

B&ber  was  then  engi^;ed  in  big  «rda<ms  stmgs^  wort  of  ib 
Indus.     (Ch.  iii.  §  3.) 

§  4.  The  Eaja  of  Calicut  tvm  a  Hiudii.  The  poi 
was  open  to  merchants  of  eyeiy  natioii ;  but  the  tiiad 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Muhanunadans  (or  MoorB)  fron 
Arabia,  Egypt,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 

lCwh>Tninadftni  am  had  made  great  progron  in  HialabAr  owing  to  fli 
efforts  of  these  Arabian  traders.  Of  these  owLTerts  tlie  M&piUasX^MiQglaf 
are  the  descendants. 

These  Moors,  who  trafficked  in  erery  great  port  o: 
India,  Africa,  and  the  Mediterranean,  were  the  rirali 
and  bitter  enemies  of  the  Portuguese ;  and  often  cooi' 
bined  with  their  fellow  Muhammadans  in  India. 

Da  G&ma  landed  in  great  pomp,  and  had  an  inter 
view  with  the  Baja,  who  received  him  with  kindness 
which,  however,  was  soon  turned  into  suspicion  by  tlw 
artifices  of  the  Muhammadans.  Finding  his  armames 
insufficient,  he  returned  to  Portugal,  where  he  anive( 
in  August  1499 ;  and  was  ennobled  and  amply  rewardec 
by  Emmanuel,  King  of  Portugal  (1498-1621),  who» 
reign  was  thus  rendered  memorable  by  the  foundatioi 
of  the  Portuguese  power  in  the  East. 

§  5.  The  next  Portuguese  expedition  to  TnrlV^  undc 
Alvarez  Cabral,  sailed  in  a.d.  1600. 

He  was  accompanied  by  eight  friars,  with  instructioiii 
to  propagate  Christianity  wherever  they  came,  and  t( 
carry  fire  and  sword  into  every  country  that  refused  tc 
receive  it.  Thus  they  irritated  the  Muhammadaos  bj 
their  cruel  intolerance. 


TKE  POBTUQUESJE  IN  INDIA. 


Ai 


Galml,  the  dlwwrtrer  of  Braiil. 


nJ,  in  sailing  southward  throogh  the  Atlantic,  was  carried 
'  towards  the  west :  a  fortunate  accident,  for  he  thns  dis- 
d  the  fertile,  finely  wooded,  coast  of  Brazil;  which  has 
ince  been  a  possession  of  the  Fortngnese ;  and  which  now, 
a  prince  of  the  royal  family  of  Fortngal,  is  a  flonrishing, 
ndent  empire. 

le  storms  this  expedition  encountered  while  passing  the  Gape, 
omew  Diaz,  who  had  first  rounded  it  (§  2),  perished. 

jral  arrived  at  Calicut  in  September  1500.     He 

t  first  received  with  kindness  ;  but  jealousies  soon 

He  captured  a  ship  belonging  to  the  Moors ; 

in  revenge  attacked  the  factory,  and  massacred 

rf  the  Portuguese.     Cabral  revenged  himself  by 

ng  the  Moorish  ships  and  bombarding  the  town ; 

which  he  withdrew  to  Cochin,  a  city  second  at 

ame  to  Calicut  only.    Here  he  was  well  received, 

Cannanur  also.     The  Eajas  of  these  places  were 

toity  with  their  nominal  superior  the  Zamorin. 

reached  Lisbon,  July  31,  1501,  where  the  story 

I  disasters  excited  strong  interest. 

Fortngnese  had  been  wanting  in  tact.  They  had  not  tried 
siliate ;  bnt  had  behaved  with  the  arrogance  of  conqnerors. 
I  regard  to  trade,  they  were  in  the  event  eminently  suc- 
L  By  their  command  of  the  seas  they  secnred  an  absolute 
oly  of  all  Indian  products,  which  henceforward  found  their 
t  Europe  only  round  the  Cape,  the  routes  by  the  Fersian 
nd  Bed  Sea  being  closed. 

ice,  Gonoa,  and  Amalphi  saw  with  dismay  the  sources  of 
pidence  dried  up. 

i,  Yasco  da  Gama  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  new 
ition,  bent  on  revenging  the  supposed  wrongs  of 
bl,  and' on  carrying  things   with  a  still  higher 

tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  name  by  seizing  a 
tsh  ship,  and  burning  it  with  all  its  crew. 
3ring  off  Calicut,  he  demanded  redress  for  the 
66  Bustained  by  Cabral;  and  when  some  delay 
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He  leaves  India. 


Yincente  Sodre. 


Albuqueique, 
1504. 


His  character. 


War  between 
Calicut  and 
Cochin. 


DnarteFacheco, 
1501 


THE  PORTUGUESE  IN  INDIA. 


Alphonso  Albnqnerqiie.   Snarto  Facheoo. 


occurred,  collected  fifty  natives  from  different  captured 
ships,  and  cut  their  throats,  sending  their  hands  and 
feet  on  shore  to  Zamorin. 

After  this  the  natives  contrived  to  get  him  into  their 
power ;  but  he  escaped  and  set  sail  for  PortagaL  This 
expedition  seems  to  have  been  entirely  fruitless. 

Meanwhile  a  squadron  under  Yincente  Sodre  cruised  about  the  month  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  to  cut  off  the  Moorish  vessels;  and  thus  the  "PortogaaaB 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Yincente  Sodre,  after  many 
acts  of  piracy,  perished  at  sea. 

• 

§  7.  The  next  expedition,  in  1504,  was  under  the 
two  brothers  Alphonso  and  Francisco  Albuquerque, 
and  Saldanha. 

Alphonso  Albijqijebqije  is  the  greatest  name  in 
Indo-Portuguese  history  (§  12).  He  was  not  uniformly 
successful,  nor  perhaps  always  prudent. 

The  comparison  of  his  history  with  those  of  Give  and  IXi^IeiziHnbe 
most  instructive. 

At  this  period,  the  Zamorin,  enraged  at  the  coun- 
tenance afforded  to  the  foreigners  by  Triampara,  the 
Eaja  of  Cochin,  had  attacked  and  driven  him  from  his 
capital  to  the  island  of  Vipeen,  where  he  was  rescued 
by  Albuquerque.  After  an  imsuccessful  attempt  to 
arrange  matters  with  the  Zamorin,  the  Albuquerques 
returned  to  Europe,  leaving  the  fleet  in  the  hand  of 
Duarte  Pacheco. 

§  8.  DiTABTE  Pacheco  was  a  man  of  rare  valour,  a 
most  able  commander,  and  far-sighted  politician.  His 
exploits  resemble  those  of  the  French  Pa/radis^  while 
his  end  was  that  of  Bujoleix,     (Ch.  viii.  §  24.) 

His  great  exploit  was  the  defence  of  Cochin,  and  the 
signal  defeat  of  the  formidable  armaments  of  the 
Zamorin.  No  sooner  had  the  Albuquerques  departed, 
than  the  Zamorin  again  attacked  Cochin  with  an  over- 
whelmiDg  force.     Pacheco  took  the  command  of  the 


THE  PORTUGUESE  IN  INDIA. 

Defence  of  CkKtUn.    Almeyda,  tlie  first  Voxtogvuoae 

Viceroy,  1505. 

Cocliin  forces,  consisting  of  a  few  hundreds  of  native 
soldiers  and  400  Portuguese.  With  these  he  defeated 
an  army  of  50,000  men,  trained  by  some  Milanese 
deserters,  and  aided  by  a  fleet  of  160  vessels.  Not  one 
of  the  defenders  fell.  A  second  attack  and  a  third 
were  similarly  repulsed,  with  great  slaughter,  and 
Pacheco  had  at  length  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
Zamorin's  armament  return  to  Calicut  utterly  defeated. 

HitiB  Faoheoo  taught  to  the  nations  of  the  West  (though  the  lesson  was 
at  the  tixne  oyerlooked),  what  Paradis  demonstrated  two  hundred  years 
afterwards  (in  1746)  (ch.  viii.  §  5) ;  and  what  Cliye  again  proved  at  Plassey 
(in  1757),  that  no  natiye  army,  however  large,  can  stand  against  even  a 
nandfal  of  men,  disciplined  and  led  by  skilful  European  officers.  This  is 
not  heoMise  native  troops  are  deficient  in  courage.  They  are  not  so. 
Science  and  discipline  (miefly  give  the  European  force  its  tremendous 
advantage. 

§  9.  Lope  Soarez  soon  superseded  Pacheco,  who  had 
spent  his  fortune  in  his  country's  service.  The  latter 
was  made  Gfovemor  of  Elmina,  where  false  accusations 
being  brought  against  him,  he  was  sent  home  in  chains. 
He  was  honourably  acquitted,  but  died  in  obscurity. 

Soarez  took  Orangan6r.  By  his  overbearing  temper 
he  destroyed  the  prospect  of  peace  with  the  Zamorin, 
and  returned  to  Europe. 

PAET  n. — The  First  Viceroy.    Almeyda. 

§  10.  Francisco  Almeyda,  the  first  Portdguese 
Viceroy  of  India,  was  sent  out  in  a.d.  1505. 

He  received  an  embassy  from  Vijayanagar  (or  Nar- 
singa)  (ch.  iv.  §  19,  29),  bringing  splendid  presents, 
and  offering  the  Eaja's  daughter  in  marriage  to  Prince 
John  (afterwards  John  HE.,  1521-1557),  son  of  King 
Emmanuel. 

During  Almeyda's  time  a  dreadful  tragedy  took  place 
at  Quilon,  where  a  Portuguese  factor  interfered  with 
the  Moors,  who  retaliated  by  burning  a  church  with 
thirteen  men  in  it.  This  he  avenged  by  burning  their 
fleet. 
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CH.  VI.  §  9, 10. 
▲.D.  1504,  5. 


The  famous  do- 
fence  of  Cochin. 
The  first  great 
European  vic- 
tory in  India. 

[Compare  this 
with  Clive  in 
Arcot,  1751.] 


1504. 
1746. 
1757. 


(16  miles  N.  of 
Cochin.    TEbken 
1505.    Then  by 
the  Dutch  in 
1663.) 


The  first  Portu- 
guese Viceroy, 
1505  or  1508. 
(BCjonoyor.) 
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The  death  of 
young  Almeyda. 


The  second 
Portuguese 
Viceroy,  1508- 
1515. 


Almeyda's 
revenge. 


(85  miles  N.  by 
E.  from  Bom- 


otWortugumm 


This  year  the  Mameluke  Sultan  of  Egypt,  Elhansu 
Gh6ri  (§  3),  fitted  out  a  fleet  to  contest  with  the  Por- 
tuguese the  empire  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  instigated  by 
the  Venetians,  who*  were  jealous  of  the  monopoly  of 
Indian  productions  now  possessed  by  Portugal.  A 
terrible  naval  battle  was  fought  off  Chaul,  which  lasted 
two  days.  The  Egyptians  were  aided  by  the  King  of 
Gujarat,  MahmM  B^gara,  who  sent  a  fleet  under  Aiaz 
Sultani  (MalikHz).  Mahmud  had  fitted  out  his  fleet 
originallv  to  destroy  pirates ;  but  he  2sealously  aided 
the  Sultan  in  his  project  of  sweeping  the  infidels  from 
the  Eastern  seas.  The  Musahnan  fleet  on  this  occasion 
gaiaed  an  advantage.     (Ch.  ii.  §  41,) 

The  death  of  Almeyda's  heroic  son,  and  the  humanity  and 
oonrteay  of  AiAz,  are  especially  to  be  noted  in  this  afiEair. 

Young  Lorenzo  Almeyda  was  wonnded.  The  combined  fleets 
of  the  Mosalm^ns  were  overwhelmingly  superior  to  his  own,  and 
his  ship  had  got  ashore ;  yet  he  made  heroic  efforts  to  maintain 
the  fight  till  the  advancing  tide  should  float  his  ship.  He  kept 
the  whole  squadron  of  the  enemy  at  bay;  and,  when  his  thigh 
was  broken  by  a  shot,  caused  himself  to  be  lashed  to  the  mast, 
whence  he  cheered  on  his  men,  till  he  fell  mortally  wonnded  by 
a  ball  in  the  breast. 

Aidz  treated  the  survivors  tenderly,  and  wrote  a  letter  of 
condolence  to  Almeyda,  who  bore  his  loss  with  the  spirit  of  an 
ancient  Boman. 

Almeyda  yislted  Oelon  in  1507. 

§  11.  Meanwhile  (in  1&08)  Alphonso  Albuquerque 
landed  the  second  time  in  India,  bringing  a  commission 
to  supersede  Almeyda. 

AiiBUQUEEQTJE  is  therefore  the  second  Viceroy,  or 
Governor- General  of  Portuguese  India. 

Almeyda,  refusing  to  yield  to  him,  sailed  on  an 
expedition  to  attack  the  Musalman  fleet,  and  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  son. 

He  attacked  Dabul  on  his  way,  and  burnt  the  dty, 
with  the  most  dreadful  and  atrocious  cruelty. 


THE  POBTUGUjESE  IN  INDIA. 

Qfimst  Vlotory  off  DitL    Death  of  Almeyda. 

He  then  sailed  to  the  Gulf  of  Kambaj,  where  he  met 
the  combined  fleets  off  Diu. 

He  was  completely  successful,  but  stained  his  victory 
with  the  blood  of  his  prisoners.  This  put  an  end  to 
the  designs  of  the  Sultan.  Portugal  remained  supreme 
in  the  Jbrabian  Gulf. 

On  his  return  to  Cochin,  he  was  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded to  resign  his  office  to  Albuquerque,  and  set  sail 
£or  Portugal.  On  the  way  home,  he  landed  on  the 
African  coast,  and  fell  in  a  miserable  scufiOe  with  a 
baod  of  Hottentots. 

Thus  ignobly  perished  (in  1509)  the  first  Portuguese 
Viceroy. 

PAET  HL — The  Second  Viceeoy.    Albuquerque. 

§  12.  Albuquerque,  his  successor,  from  the  first 
burned  with  ambition  to  reduce  all  India  beneath  the 
8way  of  Portugal. 

The  anarchy  whioh  prevailed  throughout  the  land  at  the  time 
faTonred  his  design.  The  Muhammadan  empire  north  of  the 
Narbaddah  was  in  that  state  of  disorganisation  which  soon  after 
(1526)  invited  B&ber  to  its  conquest ;  and  the  B^minl  Dakhan 
kingdom  was  in  the  course  of  dismemberment  hj  its  viceroys. 
(Ch.  iv.  §  22.) 

He  nearly  lost  his  life  in  an  abortiye  attack  on 
Calicut. 

His  next  project  was  to  seize  Goa,  which  is  situated  on 
an  island,  on  the  west  coast,  and  then  belonged  to  Bija- 
pur.     He  was  instigated  to  this  by  a  pirate,  Timmuji. 

He  took  possession  of  it  easily  ;  but  was  soon  driven 
out  by  Yusuf  Adil  Shah  in  person. 

A  second  attempt  was  successful  after  a  protracted 
contest.  He  had  thus  got,  what  he  justly  considered 
to  be  essential  to  Portuguese  supremacy  in  the  East,  a 
spacious  harbour  and  a  considerable  city. 

He    immediately   sent    embassies    to  the   different 
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Albaqaercpie,  the  second  Portuguese  Vloexoy,  1508-1515. 

native  coiirts,  and  received  their  envoys  with  great 
splendour. 

He  encouraged  intermarriages  between  his  officers 
and  respectable  native  families  ;  and  acted  the  part  of 
a  Eomidus  to  this  new  Eome. 

§  13.  Ormuz,  an  island  which  commands  the  entrance 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  had  been  nearly  taken  by  Albu- 
querque on  his  way  out.  He  now  fitted  out  a  splendid 
expedition,  which  easily  wrested  it  from  its  petty  mler ; 
and  this  place  soon  became  the  centre  of  the  trade 
between  Iiidia,  Persia,  and  Western  Asia.  A  splendid 
city  rose  on  this  iminviting  spot.     a.d.  1510. 

An  expedition  planned  by  him  against  Aden  &uled. 

Having  secured  such  an  admirable  emporium  as 
Ormuz  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  he  now,  with  &ix-seeing 
wisdom,  resolved  to  establish  a  city  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  which  should  command  the  trade  between 
India,  China,  and  the  vast  islands  of  the  Eastern  seas. 
He  fixed  upon  Malacca;  and,  not  without  difficulty, 
captured  it  from  its  Malay  founders  in  1511. 

Here,  too,  a  splendid  city  speedily  rose.  He  strove 
in  the  Malayan  peninsula,  as  everywhere  else,  to  join 
together  the  natives  and  the  Portuguese  by  the  bond 
of  a  common  interest,  treating  them  as  friends  and 
equals.  Albuquerque  also  sent  embassies  to  Siam, 
Java,  and  Sumatra. 

§  14.  But  Albuquerque  was  growing  old,  and,  strange 
to  say,  was  superseded  by  Lope  Soabez,  the  third  Portu- 
guese  Viceroy,     He  had  been  in  India  before  (§9). 

Thus  did  Portugal  prove  signally  ungrateful  to  her  greatest  men.  S<s 
at  a  later  period,  was  France.  CUve  and  Hastings,  too,  had  to  bear  seven 
persecutions,  though  they  outlived  them.    (Ch.  &.  §  32 ;  x.  §  13.) 

Albuquerque,  dismissed  without  a  reason,  and  without 
anything  that  might  have  softened  the  blow,  died 
broken-hearted. 


THE  PORTUGUESE  IN  INDIA. 


Allmqnerqne's  Death. 

In  a  ship  near  Gk)a  he  breathed  his  last,  tranquil  at 
length  as  death  drew  near,  and  was  buried  on  shore 
(a.d.  1515).  A  splendid  monument  still  attests  his 
merits.  He  was  violent  in  some  of  his  actions;  yet 
his  general  administration  led  to  such  splendid  results, 
and  his  personal  qualities  were  of  so  high  an  order, 
that  his  countrymen  unanimously  style  him  ''the 
great." 

§  15.  The  Portugnese  empire,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  was  now 
at  its  zenith,  of  glory.  A  few  additions  were  made  afterwards ; 
and  dnring  the  reigns  of  Emmanuel  and  his  son  John  III.  (1498- 
1557),  they  acquired  many  settlements,  some  of  which  still 
belong  to  Portugal.  These  were  a  few  stations  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  the  island  of  Ormnz,  Di^  in  Gajar&t,  Goa,  and 
some  lesser  places  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  several  settlements 
in  Ceylon,  a  few  inconsiderable  stations  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
Malaoca  on  the  MsJayan  Feninsnla,  and  some  factories  on  the 
Malacca  islands.  Their  possessions  thus  extended  over  12,000 
miles  of  coast.  Over  this  immense  area  they  had  about  thirty 
factories  in  the  most  favourable  positions.  Their  real  strength 
was  at  sea ;  and  their  empire  was  not  the  dominion  over  ex- 
tensive kingdoms,  but  the  more  really  beneficial  one  of  an 
absohite  command  of  the  lucrative  trade  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  without  rival  or  control.  Their  great  object  waa  to 
exclude  all  other  nations  from  a  share  in  this  wealth-bestowing 
enterprise.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  how  quickly  this  imposing 
fabric  fell  to  ruin. 

PART  IV.— Feom  1530-1580. 

§  16.  But  we  must  resume  the  history.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Diu  became  a  Portuguese  city 
(1534)  are  remarkable.  Bahadar  Shah  was  King  of 
Malwa  from  a.d.  1526.  (Ch.  ii.  §  41.)  The  troubles 
of  the  times  enabled  the  Viceroys  of  Gujarat  to  main- 
tain, in  general,  their  independence  (ch.  iii.  §  4,  6)  ; 
but  Humayun  (1531)  made  an  expedition  against 
Bahadar,  which  was  nearly  successful. 

Then  Bassein  was  taken  (1534)  by  the  Portuguese. 
(Comp.  ch.  V.  §  51.) 
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CHAP.VL§17. 
A.D.  1584,  8. 


KnxLho  Conluk 


The  death  of 
BahAdar  ShAh. 


1538-1645. 


Siege  of  Dtft, 
1538. 

Graciode 
Norhonha. 


Francis  XaTier J 
150&-1552. 


THE  F0ETTJQTJE8E  IN  INDIA. 


Mnzder  of  BiAAdar  BliAli.     AtogsofBitL 


This  was  the  time  chosen  by  !N'uiiho  Onnha,  then  the 
Portuguese  viceroy,  to  attack  DiA.  The  attack  was 
unsuccessful;  but  BaMdar  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  Portuguese,  which  resulted  in  their  occupation 
of  Diii,  and  the  erection  of  a  fort.  There  was,  how- 
ever, much  jealousy  on  both  sides.  Bah&dar  one  day 
went  on  board  the  ship  where  the  viceroy  was  sick,  or 
pretended  to  be  so,  and  an  inexplicable  tumult  arose, 
in  which  Bah^dar  was  killed  and  many  others,  both 
natives  and  Portuguese.  The  suspicion  cannot  be 
avoided  that  treachery  was  designed  by  the  latter. 
About  the  same  time  they  took  Dam^.  These  two 
small  places  still  remain  under  the  power  of  PortngaL 
(Introd.  §  19.) 

Bombay  was  oooapied  in  1590;  and  made  oyer  to  England  in  WSL 

§  17.  The  year  1588  is  memorable  for  the  siege  of 
Diii  by  the  Gujardt  forces,  aided  by  the  Plasha  of 
Egypt,  tmder  orders  from  his  superior,  Sulaim4n  the 
Magnificent,  the  Ottoman  Sultan  of  Constantinople. 
Gracio  de  Noronha  was  now  viceroy.  But  to  the  brave 
Silveira  must  be  ascribed  the  glory  of  the  gallant 
defence.  The  besiegers  did  not  desist  from  the  attempt, 
till  the  Portuguese,  who  had  fought  with  unparalleled 
determination,  were  reduced  to  forty  persons. 

Biimi  EMn,  the  Turkish  engineer,  was  in  command  of  the  Onjaiit 
artiUery.    (Ch.  iiL  §  4,  p.  88.) 

The  greatest  man  connected  with  the  Portuguese  in  India  is 
Fbancis  Xaviee,  bom  1506,  in  Navarre,  of  an  illnstrioas  family 
of  royal  descent,  companion  of  Ignatias  Loyola,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  He  came  out  under  the  patronage 
of  John  III.,  who  appointed  Martin  Alphonso  de  Souza  viceroy 
in  1541,  especially  because  he  was  zealous  for  the  propagation 
of  Christianity. 

Xavier  preached,  baptized,  and  founded  missions,  which  still 
flourish,  along  the  coast  of  Southern  India,  in  Malacca,  in  the 
Spice  Islands,  and  in  Japan.  He  died  on  the  Island  of  Chang 
ChueUf  in  an  attempt  to  introduce  Christianity  into  China  (1552). 


TEE  POBTUaUJESE  IN  INDIA. 


&idsd»  AteUU. 


Hifl  body  is  buried  in  Goa.  He  was  oaaonised,  and  is  generally 
styled  the  "Apostle  of  the  Indies,"  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  Ohristendom. 


§  18.  Ill  1545,  Stjjln  db  Castbo,  one  of  the  most 
celebiated  of  the  Portuguese  viceroys,  arrived,  and 
found  the  port  of  Diii  hard  pressed.  He  relieved  it, 
took  possession  of  the  native  city,  and  gave  it  up  to 
indiscriminate  plunder  and  massacre.  He  then  made 
a  triumphal  entoy  into  Qoa,  with  the  rojal  standard  of 
the  Gujardt  Mng  dragged  in  the  dust. 

It  wBfl  waU  said  in  vefaMnoe  to  this,  that  "Juan  da  Oastro  oongnered 
like  a  CShzistian,  but  triamphied  lilce  a  pagan." 

This  great  viceroy  was  disinterested,  brave,  and  suc- 
cessful; but  his  cruelties  tarnished  his  &jne,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  down&Il  of  the  Portuguese 
power  in  India. 

In  foiCt,  this  period  of  Indian  history  is  full  of 
accounts  of  expeditions  in  which  the  coast  was  ravaged, 
and  villages  burnt  and  plundered  by  the  Portuguese. 

§  19.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  in  1571  a  com- 
bination was  formed  by  Ali  Adil  Shah  of  Bijapiir, 
Murteza  Niz4m  Shah  of  Ahmadnagar,  and  the  Zamorin, 
to  drive  the  Portuguese  out  of  India.  Gk)a  was  besieged 
by  a  mighty  host  under  Adil  Shah,  and  Chaul  by 
another  at  the  same  time  under  Murteza.  But  the 
valour  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  skill  of  their  viceroy, 
Luis  de  Ataide,  prevailed ;  and,  after  a  ten  months' 
siege,  Goa  was  saved.  The  other  attacks  too  were 
repulsed.     (Ch.  iv.  §  23.) 

The  Portuguese  settlements  in  India  were  now 
divided  into  three  distinct  governments,  Ceylon,  G-oa, 
and  Malacca.  But  the  sure  progress  of  decay  was  felt 
in  all. 
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Under  Prince 
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THE  P0BTUGUE8II  IN  INDIA. 


Decay  ot  tlie  PortngiiMe  Smplzo.    &omi  of  poMmMions. 

PAET  v.— Decay. 

§  20.  From  1580  to  1640  Portugal  was  under  the 
sway  of  Spain ;  and  during  that  period,  though  isolated 
acts  of  heroism  were  occasionallj  performed,  the  trade 
of  Portugal  declined,  her  colonies  languished,  and  her 
sceptre  graduallj  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  DutcL 
(Comp.  ch.  iii.  §  8  [5].) 

We  find  the  degenerate  successors  of  Alhuquerque 
trembling  before  Sivaji  in  1662,  paying  tribute  to  the 
Mahrattas,  although  at  times  valiantly  opposing  them, 
and,  alas !  surpassing  them  in  barbarity. 

In  1739  (ch.  V.  §  51)  the  Mahrattas  took  Baflsein 
from  the  Portuguese  after  a  terrible  siege.  This  was 
a  great  triumph  to  that  rising  power. 

Sad  is  the  record  of  the  wresting  from  Portugal  of 
her  Eastern  possessions,  one  by  one. 

In  1607  the  Moluccas  were  seized  by  the  Dutch. 

In  1622  Persia  seized  upon  Ormuz,  and  the  Im^  of 
Muscat  gradually  stripped  them  of  most  of  their  pos- 
sessions on  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 

In  1640  Malacca  was  occupied  by  the  Dutch. 

It  was  taken  from  them  by  the  British  in  1795,  restored  in 
1818,  and  finally  again  came  mider  England  in  1824.  (Ch.  x. 
§82.) 

In  1656  they  were  driven  from  Ceylon  by  the  same 

indefatigable  enemy. 

§  21.  The  causes  of  this  rapid  decline  are,  however, 
sufficiently  obvious. 

(1.)  Spain  had  laid  her  benumbing  hand  upon  the 
unhappy  mother  country.  Philip  II.,  too  well  known  to 
England,  ruled  her.  His  tyranny  and  jealousy  were  the 
first  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Portuguese  in  India. 

(2.)  The  Dutch,  having  gained  their  independence, 
broke  the  monopoly,  and  entered  upon  their  new  career 
with  an  energy  which  enabled  them  to  triumph  over 
their  rivals. 
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THE  FOBTTJQJJESE  IN  INDIA. 


Can— of  decay. 


I  The  Portugaese  power  rested  solely  on  their 
macj  at  sea.  When  this  passed  into  other  hands, 
Indian  empire  collapsed. 

\  The  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  India  as 
as  1526.     Sword  and  fe»ggot  were  the  ordinary 
s  of  conversion.    The  intolerance  of  the  Portu- 
lost  them  the  confidence  of  the  natives. 

Intoleranoe  was  shown  by  the  Portugaese  especially  in  their  treat- 
f  tiie  Ouistians  of  Travancore,  who  are  now  called  Si/riaiu,  and 
incestors  were  conyerted  to  Christianil^ir  in  the  fourth  centuiy. 
repeatedly  carried  away  the  S;nrian  bishop  and  imprisoned  him : 
a  synod  at  Diamper,  in  1599,  AenuM,  Archbishop  of  Qtoa^  decreed 
I  tlia  l^rian  books  should  be  destroyed,  and  prociBeded  to  the  em- 
nt  of  the  most  crael  measures  to  reduce  the  Syrians  to  obedience  to 
ml  See.    This,  however,  he  failed  to  effect. 

)  They  were,  from  first  to  last,  cruel  in  their 

nent  of  enemies.    They  never  gained  in  the  East 

atation  for  wisdom  or  humanity.     Without  this, 

ch  dominion  can  hope  to  endure. 

)  The  successors  of  Albuquerque  were,  with  one 

^o  exceptions,  corrupt  and  incapable ;   while  in 

by  and  violence  they  surpassed  the  founders  of  the 

:e. 

e  later  viceroys  were  generally  beneath  contempt. 

12.  The  present  possessions  of  Portugal  in  India 
^a,  Damdifi,  and  Bui,  with  a  population  of  about 
00. 


(Diamper, 

14  miles  E.  from 

Cochvn.) 


Portugaese 
possessions  in 
India  in  1869. 
(Introd.  §  19.) 
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THE  HISTOBT  OF  THE  EUEOPBAK  COMPANIES,  WHICH, 
AFTEB   THE    P0BTUGUE8E,   STBOVE    TO    OBTAICr  A  | 
SHARK  m  THE  EASTEEN  TBADE  TO  AJ).  1746. 


PAET  I. — ^Eablt  Commebce  with  India.         | 

§  1.  In  ancient  times,  each  empire,  as  it  rose,  aimed  j 
at  the  conqiiest  of  India  as  its  crowning  tiiamph.  • 
Traces  of  Phenician  traders,  probably  of  Hebrew,  and  \ 
certainly  of  very  early  Greek  merchants,  on  the  weitera  i 
coast  of  India,  have  been  found.  In  tiie  middle  ages, 
the  trade  with  India  raised  the  imperial  republics  of 
Venice  and  Genoa  to  a  surprising  pitch  of  greatness. 

In  modem  times,  the  maritime  powers  of  Euroi»e 
have  vied  with  one  another  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a 
monopoly  of  the  Eastern  trade. 

S  2.  The  desire  to  find  a  western  route  to  India  led 
Columbus  to  the  discovery  of  America.  The  hope  of 
discovering  a  north-eastern  or  north-western  passage 


EUBOPSAN  EAST  INBIA  COMFAmSS. 


idia;  was  one  of  tdie  greait  incitementB  to  Europeeji 
*rs  to  midertsike  Toyaffesiiik)  the  arctio  rei2io]ia,.tli0 
rds  of  which  contaklooh  examples  o£  he^ic^rt 
endimBwice. 

e  voyages  of  Willougliby,  Chancellor,  Oabot  (1407),  EVo- 
ir,.  DtiYis,  Hudson,  and  many  oihers,  to  the  north- westi  and 
i-east,  though  they  failed-  in  their  main  object^  werebril- 
ly  snooessfid  in-  enlarging  the  boonda  o£  geographical 
ledge ;  and  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  naval  supre- 
of  England. 

le  determination. to  find  a  route  b^  sea  to  India  led 
liose  expeditions  which,  in  a.d.  1498,  were,  as  we 
!  seen,  crowned  with  success,  when.  Vasco  dfe  Gama 
ed  at  Calicut. 

B  Portuguese  showed  Modem  Europe  the  way  to  the  East, 
record  of  their  successes  and  failures  has  been  given  in 
.  vi.  They  strove  in  vain  to  maintain  on  exclusive 'right  to 
avigatioiL  of  the  Eastern  aeaa.  Theixt  monopoly  was  hap- 
loon  broken. 

3*  The  Portuguese  were  followed  in  succession  by 
Dutch  (a.d.  1594)  ;  by  the  English,  (a.d.  1600)  ;  by 
EVeneh  (a.d.  1668)  ;  and  by  the  Danes  (a«d.  1616).. 
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•AE.T  n. — The  Dutch  East  India  Oompait?.. 

4,  The  Dutch  had  no  sooner  freed  themselves  from 
byranny  of  Spain  than  they  turned  their  attention 
le  Eastern  trade.  They  endeavoured  first  of  all.  to 
a  northern  route  by  sea  to  India  and  China., 
lis  failing,  they  sent  out  four  ships  under  a  man 
d  Houtman,  who  had  obtained  some  knowledge  of 
East  (a.d.  1594). 
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TlM  Dutch  in  India. 


The  destination  of  these  and  of  several  succeeding 
expeditions  was  the  Eastern  Archipelago^  where  thej 
carried  on  a  thriving  trade  in  spices. 

Thej  soon  began  to  try  to  supplant  the  Portuguese, 
and  easily  expelled  them  from  the  Moluccas. 

This  led  to  open  war  between  the  two  nations ;  and 
in  1606  the  Dutch  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  Am- 
boyna  and  Tidor,  and  fully  established  their  own 
supremacy  in  the  Eastern  seas. 

The  name  of  Amhoyiia  is  oonneoted  with  a  mournful  ooonnenoe,  eom- 
monlj  called  the  Massacre  of  Amboyna,  in  which  ten  langiiaitiiriapi^  qqq 
Portugese,  and  nine  Japanese  were  put  to  death  by  the  Datdh,  for  a  sap- 
posed  conspiracy. 

In  1666,  the  Dutch  drove  their  rivals  from  Ceylon, 
where  they  themselves  established  large  and  prosperous 
factories. 

Ceded  to  England  in  1799. 

They  at  length  founded  the  colony  of  Batavia,  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Java,  which  is  still  the  capital  of 
the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East. 

In  1640,  they  drove  the  Portuguese  from  Malacca, 
and  now  their  only  rivals  in  the  Eastern  seas  and 
islands  were  the  English.  They  very  soon  lost  their 
supremacy. 

Their  chief  settlements  in  India  were  at  Negapatam 
(taken  from  Portugal,  1660),  Sadras,  Pulicat,  and 
Bimlipatam.  These  have  all  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  (1783).  (Ch.  xii.  §  30.)  Cochin  was  taken 
in  1796. 

NoTB.— Ptdtoot  is  on  the  coast,  twen^r-three  miles  N.  from  TW^iTiT^f  Xhsra 
is  a  lake  near  it,  forty  miles  in  length  and  eix  in  breadth.  The  Dutoh  wore 
here  in  1609.    The  English  took  it  in  1795. 

Sodnu  is  on  the  c^uBt,  forty-one  miles  S.W.  from  Madras.  It  mm  a 
populous  and  flourishing  DutcJi  settlement  in  1647. 

Bimdipatam  is  on  the  sea-coast  in  the  Northern  8irklx%  lizteen  nflM 
N.N.E.  from  Viagapatam. 
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JEUEOPEAN  EAST  INDIA  COMPANIES. 


The  Danish  Oompuiy.    The  Bngliih  In  India. 


PAET  m.— Thb  Danish  Company. 

§  5.  The  GoTemment  of  Denmark  has  only  held  two 
settlements  in  India,  at  Tranquebar  (bought  from  the 
Baja  of  Tanjore,  a.d.  1616)  ;  and  at  Serampore,  on  the 
Huglf. 

GHiese  were  sold  to  the  English  in  a.d.  1845. 

Both  places  have  been  celebrated  for  the  laborious  and  learned 
men  who  were  there  engaged  in  translating  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures into  the  vernacnlar  languages  of  India,  and  in  other  works 
connected  with  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  East.  The 
memory  of  Ziegenbalg  (1706-1719)  and  Fabricius  (1739-1791), 
who  lived  in  Tranqnebftr ;  and  of  the  noble  band  of  the  Sei'am- 
pore  missionaries,  Carey,  Ward,  and  Marshman,  will  ever  com- 
mand the  respect  of  aU  who  know  how  to  valne  self-denying, 
benevolent,  and  heroic  effort. 

Schwartz,  another  excellent  Christian  missionary  (1750-1798), 
resided  for  eleven  years  in  Tranqneb&r,  and  afterwards  in  Trichi- 
nopoly  and  Tanjore.  He  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  Haidar  in  1779. 
(Ch.  xii.  §  26.) 
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PAET  IV.— The  English  in  India. 

§  6.  («•)  The  example  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch 
was  not  lost  upon  the  English. 

One  of  the  first  Englishmen  wIlo  visited  India  y^ps  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Thomas  Stevens,  of  New  Ck)llege,  Oxford,  who  went  to  Goa  in  1597.  The 
narrative  of  his  travels  excited  immense  interest  in  England.  He  was 
principal  of  a  college  in  Salsette  in  1608.  Then  came  the  travels  ef  Storey, 
Newberry,  Leedes,  and  Fitch.  They  carried  a  letter  from  Queeu  Elizabeth 
to  Akbar.  Storey  remained  in  Goa  as  a  monk.  Leedes  took  service  under 
the  Emperor  Akbar. 

(&.)  Accordingly  in  a.d.  1600  (at  the  time  when 
England  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory),  the  most 
extraordinary  chartered  body,  as  to  its  constitution  and 
fortunes,  that  was  ever  formed,  the  British  East  India 


CH.vn.  §5,  6. 


The  Danes  in 
India,  1616. 


Febmax7  22. 

TranquebAr  and 
Serampore  me- 
morable  places. 

Misedosarieg. 


(From  1800.) 


Schwartz. 


Hie  first  Eng- 
lish in  India, 
1579. 


The  first  Eng- 
lish East  India 
Company 
formed,  Dec.  31, 
1600. 

(Spenser  died  in 
1599.) 
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Second  com- 
panj,  1096. 

Captain 
Hawkins,  1006. 
(Milton  born.) 


Middleton,1609. 
1611. 


1613. 


Best^s  Tiotoxy. 
1612. 


Sir  Thomas 
Itoo's  embassy, 
1015. 

( Jeh&nglr,  1605- 
1027.) 


Company,  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  At 
the  time  no  great  enthusiasm  was  shown.  It  was 
proved  by  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking  that 
spices,  indigo,  and  silk,  could  be  bought  for  one  third 
of  ihe  price  in  Malal:^  that  the  "RngVifV  meicfaants 
were  giving  in  Aleppo-or  Aleouuidria ;  but  money  ^wmifl 
in  slowly. 

There  were  twenty-fonr  directors  and  a  gOTcmor.  'Bte  first  "dadnnaii 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  "  was  Thomas  Smythe.  Their  first  ships  sailed 
in  1601 ;  bnt  the  destination  of  these  was  the  islands  of  the  BMtem  .Ai^- 
pelago. 

(c.)  The  second  company  was  formed  in  A.D..1B9S,  and  the  two 
were  milted  by  King  William  III.  in  1702. 

(d.)  Meanwhile  an  expedition  (the  first  to  India) 
under  Captain  Hawkins  arrived  in  6^rat  in  1008,  with 
letters  to  Jehfingir,  from  James  I.,  and  from  the  East 
India  Company.  ELawkins  delivered  his  letters  in 
person,  was  honourably  received,  and  remained  at  iign 
Tor  three  years.     (Comp.  pp.  108-i08.) 

(e.)  Sir  H.  Middleton  arrived  at  Siirat  in  1609.  Here 
the  Company's  first  factory  was  established  in  1611 ; 
not  without  great  opposition  from  the  Portuguese. 

(/.)  Jehangir,  in  the  year  of  his  marriage  with  Nur 
Jehan,  gave  permission  to  the  English  to  establish  four 
factories  in  his  dominions.  This  firman  was  signed  in 
1613. 

This  resnlt  was  partly  dne  to  the  &ot  that  Captain  Best,  with 
four  ships  of  war,  had  encountered  and  defeat^  a  Portngncso 
fleet  off  Siirat,  and  thus  gained  for  the  English  a  repatation  fur 
superior  prowess.     This  was  in  1612. 

(g,)  The  embassy  of  Sir  Thomas  Eoe  (in  1615)  was 
of  even  more  importance.  He  was  received  with  great 
kindness,  and  had  ample  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
emperor's  court  and  capital.  Gkneral  permission  to 
ti*ade  throughout  the  empire  was  now  given  to  the 
English. 

In  1616  we  find  an  English  factory  at  Ajmir. 


I 


,  1616-1M8. 


(h.)  New  Delhi  was  then  in  course  of  erection,  and  the 
nutgnificent  btdldingB  which  have  shed  such  a  glory  over 
the  memory  of  Shah  Jehin,  were  beheld  bj  the  English 
TisitorB  in  their  foundation  and  growth.      (Ch.  iii.  §  8.) 

(i.)  In  1616,  the  Company  had  foctories  at  Sfirat, 
Calicat,  and  Masulipatam. 

They  bad  also  a  settlement  at  Bantam  in  Jaya,  and  to  this  the  Indian 
settlemients  were  subordinate. 

(J.)  The  year  1624  is  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
concession  to  the  company  of  the  power  to  punish  their 
servants,  even  capitalfy. 

They  bad  thns  become  rulers  I  Tbis  is  looked  upon  as  an  era  in  their 
bistoxy. 

In  1684,  permission  was  given  to  the  English  to 
trade  with  Bengal,  but  they  were  restricted  to  the  one 
port  of  Pipli  in  Midn&p^. 

Qe.)  During  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan  (in  1636),  Mr. 
Bougnton,  an  English  surgeon,  was  sent  according  to 
the  emperor's  request  to  attend  his  sick  daughter;  and, 
Bucoeedmg  in  curing  her,  he  obtained  from  the  emperor's 
gratitude  extensive  privileges  for  his  countrymen. 

(I.)  In  1639,  Eort  St.  George,  or  Madras,  was  founded 
by  Mr.  Francis  Day.  The  Coromandel  coast  was,  in 
fact,  found  more  convenient  for  the  purchase  of  "  piece 
goods,"  muslins  from  Dacca,  and  cotton  goods  from  the 
Dakhan. 

The  faotoiT  bad  preyiously  been  placed  at  Armogam,  thirt j-siz  miles  N. 
of  Pulicat  ^825).  The  Hindd  governor  offered  to  build  a  fort  for  the 
TgngHali  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  exempt  the  trade  from  customs-duties, 
if  file  English  would  settle  at  Madras.    (Ch.  iv.  §  29.) 

(m.)  Madras  was  fortified  at  the  command  of 
Charles  I.  He  blamed  the  Company  for  "  neglecting  to 
estcMish  fortified  factories  where  the  king's  svhjects  could 
reside  with  safety,"     (Ch.  iv.  §  29.) 

(n.)  Curious  it  is  indeed  to  reflect,  that  while  the  contests  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  1.  were  going  on ;  while  Pym  and  Hampden 
were  contending  againBt  arbitrary  power  j  while  Btrafford  and 
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1663. 


1657. 
1661. 

The  defence  of 
SOurat,  1664.      • 


1667. 


Bombay,  1068. 
(It  was  made 
over  to  the 
Britiahinl661.) 


(Comp.  table. 
ch.iii:§10.) 


SnfflUdi  Sast  India  Oompuiy,  1640-1702. 

Land  were  dying  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better  cause; 
while  the  battles  of  the  civil  war  raged;  and  while  Charles 
himself  was  being  beheaded  to  make  way  for  a  military 
despotism,  these  ^tors  were  quietly  laying  the  fonndationB  of 
an  empire  which  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Queen  of  England 
two  centuries  later. 

In  1650  we  first  hear  of  a  f actoiy  at  Hiigli ;  and  at 
£41as6r  in  1642. 

(0.)  In  1653,  Madras  was  made  a  separate  presi- 
dency. Cromwell,  very  cliaracteristically,  wished  to 
abolish  the  Company's  monopoly,  but  was  prevailed 
upon  to  grant  a  charter  in  165/. 

In  1661  Charles  11.  issued  a  new  charter. 

(l>.)  The  military  reputation  of  the  English  was 
extended  through  the  defence  of  Siirat  by  Sir  G. 
Oxenden  (Governor  of  Bombay,  1665-166/),  when 
attacked  by  Sivaji  in  1664.     (Ch.  v.  §  17.) 

All  fled  but  the  English,  who  resisted  the  inTader 
and  protected  the  inhabitants. 

Aurangzib  testified  his  admiration  and  gratitude  by 
remitting  certain  duties  and  charges  payable  by  them 
to  the  imperial  treasury.  [But  compare  ch.  iiL  §.  10. 
(20).] 

(^.)  In  1668,  Bombay,  which  had  been  given  as  part 
of  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  was  handed 
over  to  the  Company,  and  became  the  chief  presidency 
in  India.  It  was  made  the  chief  seat  of  the  Bhtidh 
Government  in  1683.  As  early  as  1664  they  traded 
with  Malabar,  and  in  1708  obtained  a  grant  of  Telli- 
cherry. 

It  was  in  1688  that  the  "  tea-trade  **  was  first  heard  of. 

(r.)  In  1696,  the  villages  of  Chuttanatti,  Calcutta^ 
and  Govindpiir  were  purchased  from  A:^n-u-Shan» 
grandson  of  Aurangzib. 

In  1702  the  rival  company,  which  had  been  formed  in 
1698,  was  amalgamated  wiui  the  old  one. 
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Bngliali  Sast  Xndift  Oompany,  168a-174a. 

Then  was  granted  wliat  is  called  Queen  Anne's 
charter. 

At  this  time  the  Oompanj  was  authorised  to  raise 
troops  for  the  defence  of  its  settlements. 

(«.)  A  fort  was  ordered  to  be  built  and  called  Eort 
William,  in  honour  of  King  William  III. 

The  histoiy  of  Calcutta  to  1756  is  little  else  than  a 
record  of  the  efforts  of  the  British  merchants  to  resist 
the  exactions  of  the  Nuwab  of  Miirshedabad.     (Oh.  iii. 

§15.) 

In  1715  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  Emperor 
Farukhshir,  to  secure  a  greater  degree  of  protection 
from  the  native  powers.     [Comp.  ch.  iii.  §  12  (8).] 

They  were  successful,  and  Calcutta  was  thereupon 
declared  a  separate  presidency  (1715). 

Tli0  use  of  fhe  term  preddenoy  req^uixes  explanation.  The  establishment 
at  each  jnrincipal  Beat  at  trade  consisted  of  merchants,  senior  and  junior, 
who  Gondnoted  the  trade  ;  factors,  who  ordered  goods,  in8i>ected  them  and 
deapotched  them ;  and  writers,  who  were  the  clerks  and  bookkeepers.  A 
writer  after  five  years  became  a  factor ;  after  three  years  more  a  merchant. 
From  these  last  the  members  of  council  were  chosen,  and  one  of  them  was 
aeleeted  aa  president  of  the  foctoxy.  Soldiers,  sepoys,  and  peons  made  up 
the  mrtabUsmnent. 

ORie  directors  doubted  the  expediency  of  accepting  the  territory  g^ranted 
by  FaroUiahir ;  for,  say  thev,  "  as  our  business  is  trade,  it  is  not  politic 
for  OS  to  be  encumbered  with  much  territory."  The  letters  of  the  directors 
abound  in  injunctions  to  their  servants  to  be  just,  humane,  unostentatious, 
and  economical. 

At  the  same  time  the  heads  of  the  presidencies  ore  encouraged  to  proceed 
with  all  the  works  of  a  defensive  character,  all  offe^isive  warfare  being  quite 
foreign  to  their  plans. 

Their  president,  in  a.d.  1725,  chai^d  them  with  1100  rupees  for  a  "  chaise 
and  a  pair  of  horses."  This  thev  disallowed.  "  If  our  servants  will  have 
such  superfluities,  let  them  pay  for  them."  All  extravagance  is  to  be  dis- 
courage. "  In  some  8hai)e  or  other  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  it."  "  It 
leads  to  penury." 

Yet  these  pretidendes  in  due  time  became  provinces.  Merchants  gave  way 
to  governors.  Profits  were  replaced  by  revenue.  Trade  gradually  was 
exchanged  for  dominion. 

The  Nuwab  of  Bengal,  Jaffir  Khan,  died  in  1725, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shuja-ud-din-Khan. 
One  of  his  Omrahs  was  the  adventurer  AH-vardi-EIhan. 
(Ch.  iii.  §  15.) 

In  1742  the  Mahrattas  attacked  Bengal,  demanding 
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!  Ckomk  (ch.  t.  §  57).    ifc  was  then  iJie  Mahratta  ditch 

:  was  dug  to  afford  protection  against  a  repetition  of  the 

^attack. 

!     For  the  further  history  of  the  Bntish  settlementB  in 

'  Bengal,  see  chap.  ix. 
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1668. 

1678. 
1674. 

April  1674. 


I. 

Francois  Mar- 
tin, the  founder 
of  Pondicherry. 


May  1677. 


PAET  v.— The  French  in  India. 

§  7.  (1-)  Various  French  East  India  Oompuiies 
were  formed,  and  expeditions  made  by  that  natioii, 
from  A.D.  1604. 

(2.)  But  the  celebrated  Colbert  has  the  merit  of  esta- 
blishing the  Company  on  a  firm  footing,  in  1664,  Lods 
XIY.  declaring  that  trade  to  India  was  not  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  noble. 

This  conqpanj  was  dissolTed  in  1769. 

(3.)  Their  first  settlement  in  India  was  at  •Sfbvt, 
where  both  the  English  and  the  Dutch  had  flousiBhiiig 
factories. 

The  leader  was  Francois  Gazon. 

(4)  In  1669  they  obtained  a  settlement  at  Masuli- 
patam. 

They  took  Trincomalee  and  Meilap^  (or  St.  Thome) 
from  tiie  Dutch  in  1672 ;  but  lost  IJiem  again  in  1674, 
the  English  being  neutral. 

(5.)  They  now  bought  a  piece  of  land  from  the 
Bijapur  Government,  on  which  they  erected  the  dt? 
called  now  Pondicherry  (Puthu-cheri  =  new  fotcm). 
[Comp.  ch.  iii.  §  9  (13).] 

FrMi9ois  Martin,  an  honoured  name  in  French  his- 
tory, was  its  founder.     He  died  in  1706. 

(6.)  Martin's  first  danger  was  from  Sivaji,  who, 
during  his  expedition  to  the  Camatic,  his  last  great 
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effort,  threatened  Pondioherry  ;  but  was  oonoOiated  by 
the  judiGious  measures  df  the  fbienoh  Gtov&Oiar.  (Oh. 
y.  §  23-24.) 

(7.)  Martm's  .n^t  enecmies  mere  the  Zhitdi,  who  in 
1693  attacked  and  took  PondicherrDr. 

In  connection  'with  this,  the  Tepiy  of  BAm  E4j  (oh.  y.  §  84),  to 
the  Dutch,  who  offered  to  buy  Pondicheny  from  him*,  deseires 
to  be  remembered. 

"  The  French/'  said  he,  "  fairly  purchased  it,  and  paid  a  valu- 
able consideration  for  it ;  and  all  the  money  in  the  world  would, 
never  tempt  me  to  dislodge  fhem." 

Bat  poor  Eftm  B4j  was  soon  cooped  up  in  Gingt;  and  the 
Moguls  received  the  Dutch  bribe,  and  aided  them  in  their  attack. 

(8.)  In  1607  "the  Peace  of  fiyswick  was  signed, 
Pondichei*ry  was  Testored;  and  Martin  returned  in 
triumph  to  enlarge  and  fortify  it,  and  to  raise  it  by 
skilful  policy,  good  goyemment,  and  fair  dealing,  "to 
the  rank  of  a  great  commercial  city.  He  was  an  able 
man,  and  a  magnaminous  and  disinterested  patricn. 

HJr.  ThomaB  Pitt,  grandfather  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  then  Governor 
of  Madras  (1086-1700).  It  was  at  this  time  GL700-1702)  that  Aurangzlb's 
great  genial,  DaM  Kh&n  Fanni,  paid  a  visit  to  Madras,  and  demanded 
10,000  pagodas  as  a  present.  Mr.  Pitt  feasted  him,  and  gave  him  abimdanco 
of  the  strong  watezs  he  loved;  but  some  part  of  the -present,  at  least,  <wa8 
given. 

(9.)  In  1688  the  Prenoh  obtained  from  Aurangzib  a 
settlement  at  Chandemagar,  when  Shayista  Khan  was 
Viceroy  of  Bengal. 

(10.)  In  1725  Mah^  was  added  to  the  French  posses- 
sions. Its  name  was  Mahi ;  but  it  was  taken  chiefly  by 
the  daring  and  ingenuity  of  a  young  French  naval 
officer,  Bertrand  FranQoie  Make  de  la  Bourdonnais ;  and 
the  slight  change  in  the  name  was  made  in  honour  of 
the  captor,  who  was  destined,  twenty  years  afterwards, 
to  act  a  memorable  part  in  the  affairs  of  South  India. 

(11.)  In  1731  Joseph  Francois  Dtjpleix  wa«  ap- 
pointed director  of  Chandemagar,  which  he  raised 
from  a  well-nigh   deserted  port  to  a  flourishing  empo- 
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nam.  He  also  amassed  by  trade,  then  permitted  to 
the  Company's  servants,  a  vast  fortune.  There  he  re- 
mained till  1741. 

(12.)  Meanwhile,  in  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bonrbon, 
a  great  colony  had  been  founded. 

The  Isle  of  France,  originally  Cem^,  was  called  Ifonritixis  by  the  Dutch 
(in  honour  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau),  which  name  it  now  bears. 

The  French  governor  of  these  islands,  M.  Ditmas,  in 
1735,  became  Govemor-Gleneral  of  the  French  posses- 
sions in  India,  which  position  he  filled  till  succeeded  by 
Dupleix  in  1741. 

(13.)  Dtjmas  was  worthy  of  his  predecessor,  Martin. 
In  his  time  began  that  system  of  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Hindil  princes,  which  has  led  to  such 
mighty  results. 

Li  1710  Sadat-ulla-Khan  was  appointed  Nuw&b,  or 
Deputy-Governor,  of  the  Oamatic  by  Daud  Khan 
Panni  (8).  He  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  make 
the  office  hereditary.  In  1733  he  died  at  his  capital, 
Arcot;  and  his  nephew.  Dost  Ali,  succeeded  him, 
without  any  sanction,  however,  from  Delhi.  He  rehed 
greatly  on  the  French,  as  the  only  European  nation 
whose  position  at  that  time  commanded  respect. 

Arcot  and  Vellore  (VMur  =  javelin  town)  were  the  chief  towns  of  the 
PayCn  QMt,  or  Lower  Camatic. 

By  his  influence  the  right  of  coining  was  conceded  to  the 
French  by  Muhammad  Shdli,  the  Emperor  of  DeUu.     (Ch.  iiL 

§  15.) 

(14.)  Meanwhile  it  must  be  remembered  that  Niz&m-ul-MuIk 

(ch.  iii.  §  16)  was  Viceroy  of  the  Dakhan,  and  B&jl  RAo  I.  the 

great  Feshw4  of  the  Mahrattas.     (Ch.  v.  §  53.) 

(16.)  The  most  prominent  person  in  the  Camatic, 
however,  at  that  time,  was  a  son-in-law  of  D6st  Ali 
(and  his  Diwan),  whose  name  was  Chanda  SahSb,  who 
assumed  the  position  of  a  free  lance,  and  who  was 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  French,  bv  whom  he 
was  always  supported.     (See  Table,  p.  269.) 
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Tanjore  affairs 
and  SfLhujl. 
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(16.)  In  1736  Chanda  SaMb  made  himself  master  of 
Trichinopoly  by  treachery.  The  Eaja  of  that  place  had 
died  without  heirs ;  and,  a  dispute  arising,  the  widow, 
Minakshi  Ammal,  applied  to  l>6st  AJi,  Nuwab  of  Anooty 
for  assistance.  He  sent  to  Chanda  Saheb,  who  entered 
the  city,  after  taking  an  oath  to  defend  tilie  I^ani ;  but 
immediately  imprisoned  her,.  aiid\  assumed;  the  govem- 
ment. 

In  the  very  choultry  -vfiiere  he  swore  ilie  ^se  oath;  heswas 
mnrdezed  sixteen  years  after! 

(17.)  Another  afEair  in  which  Chandai  Saheb  was  oon- 
cemed  led  to  important  results  for  the  French. 

The  kingdom  of  Tanjpce  was  held  by  Sahuji,.aielaiiye 
of  the  great  Sivaji  (see  Table,  ch.  v.  §  27),  who  was 
about  this  time  dispossessed  by  a  protended  oousin.. 

This  expelled  king  offered  Dumas  the  town  of 
Kdricdl,  and  some  adjoining  villages,  as  the  pricaof 
his  restoration.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  regauiediMis 
kingdom  without  French  aid.  Dumas  was  disappointed. 

Chanda  Saheb,  however,  stepped  in,  offered-  Dumas 
to  take  the  coveted  villages  from  Sahuji^  with  whom  he 
was  at  war,  and  to  make  them  over  to  the  French.  TBiis 
he  did,  and  from  that  date  (1739)  Karical  and  the 
neighbouring  villages  ha/7e  belonged  to  Frajice. 

This  was  S&hujl's  first  ezperifiBce  of  Eoropean  afEairs  3  it  was  not  his  I 
last.    (Ch.  viii.  §  15.) 

(18.)  Meanwhile,  the  Mahrattafl,  jealous  of  these 
Muhammadan  conquests^  advanced  with  a  large  army 
into  the  Carnatic,  under  Eaghuji  Bhonsle  (ch.  v.  §  5d) 
and  Mor&ri  Eao. 

Dost  All  mot  them  near  Ambf^r,  at  the  Damalcheri 
Pass  (about  120  miles  N.W.  of  Madras),  but  was  there 
dofoatod  and  slain  (1740). 

'     XoTK.— .4NiMr  is  fifty  mites  w«st  of  Aicot,  and  thirty  miles  south  of 
I  Diuudchori. 
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The  widow  of  D6st  Ali,  with  the  wife  and  son  of 
Chand&  Sah^b,  found  a  refuge  in  Pondicherry. 

Safder  All,  thB  new  Nuw&b,  sent  his  wife  and  children  to  Hfliidras.  having 
mOire  eomfldenoe  in  the  English.    He  also  foitified  himself  in  Yelloze. 

The  Mahrattas  made  an  engagement  with  Safder  Alt, 
by  which  he  was  recognised  as  ]^uwab  of  Arcot,  paying 
a  large  tribute  and  assisting  the  Mahrattas  to  expel  his 
ambitious  brother-in-law,  Chanda  Saheb,  from  Trichino- 
poly.     (Oomp.  ch.  v.  §  53,  65.) 

(19.)  M.  Dumas  now  showed  his  firmness  and  ability. 
Threatened  by  Baghuji  with  destruction,  if  he  did  not 
consent  to  surrender  the  fugitives,  he  replied  that  "  all 
the  French  in  India  would  die  first."  Meanwhile  he 
put  Pondicherry  into  a  state  of  preparation  for  a  siege. 

(20.)  Safder  Ali  and  Chanda  Saheb  met  in  Pondi- 
cherry,  from  whence  the  former  departed  to  Arcot, 
where  he  was  soon  assassinated  (26) ;  and  Chanda 
Sah^b  to  Trichinopoly,  where  his  well-merited  punish- 
ment was  in  due  time  to  overtake  him.  The  Mahrattas 
lost  no  time  in  investing  Trichinopoly,  took  Chanda 
Sah^b  prisoner  (March,  1741),  and  conveyed  him  to 
Satara,  where  he  languished  for  seven  years  in  prison. 
Mor&ri  Rao  was  left  Governor  of  Trichinopoly. 

There  Chanda  Saheb  formed  a  romantic  friendship 
with  Muzaffir  Jung  (ch.  viii.  §  16),  a  grandson  of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

These  were  both  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
straggles  between  the  French  and  the  English,  to  have  a  tempo- 
rary triumph^  and  to  perish.  Eaghuji  before 

(21.)  Raghuji  still  threatened  Pondicherry ;  but,  awed  Frejich  liramcss 
by  the  firm  attitude  of  M.  Dumas,  and  bribed  by  a  pre- 
sent of  French  liqueurs,  eventually  left  him  unmolested. 

This  brave  resistance  to  the  Mahrattas  was  M.  Dumas' 
last  act ;  and,  amid  the  praises  of  all  South  India,  with 
the  thanks  of  the  aged  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  of  Salder  Ali, 
and  of  the  Emperor  himself,  who  even  conferred  on 
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him  the  title  of  Nawib,  he  resigned  his  office  to  M. 

DUPLBIX. 

(22.)  Dapleix  immediatelj  assumed  the  state  of  a 
Nuwab,  proceeded  to  Chandemagar  for  iiistallation ; 
and  used  every  effort  to  strengthen  his  position. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  natiTes  the  French  were  now  supreme,  and  Pondi- 
cherry  impreg^nable. 

(28.)  The  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  now  broke 
out  in  Europe,  lasting  from  1740  to  the  Peace  of  Aii- 
la-Chapelle  in  1748.  This  war  had  been  long  expected ; 
and  Dupleix  had  prepared  to  strike  the  blow  which 
should  expel  the  English  for  ever  from  India.  He  had 
already  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  French  Empie 
in  India. 

The  great  Albuqnerqne,  the  splendid  Dnpleiz,  ajid  the  heroio 
Glive,  each  in  his  tnm,  formed  the  same  design.  To  GliTe  yooe 
was  destined  the  honour  of  accom,plishing  for  his  conniay  what 
these  two  before  him  had  dared  to  plan  for  theirs. 

(24.)  Meanwhile  a  worthy  coadjutor  of  Dupleix, 
who  was  afterwards  to  become  his  rival  and  enemy,  was 
ready  to  join  him  at  this  eventful  period.  This  was 
La  Boubdonnais  (10).  Mr.  Morse  was  then  Governor 
of  Madras  (1744-1749) ;  and  a  squadron  of  English 
ships  was  cruising  in  the  Indian  seas,  with  the  design 
of  ruining  the  French  trade. 

La  Bourdonnais  was  at  that  time  GU>vemor  of  the 
Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  which,  by  his  skill, 
energy,  and  indomitable  perseverance,  he  had  brought 
into  a  most  satisfactory  state.  By  wonderful  efforts  he 
contrived  to  equip  and  man  a  squadron  of  ships ;  and, 
in  spite  of  opposition  at  home  and  tempests  ab  sea, 
arrived  off  Negapatam  in  1746,  and  engaged  the 
English  squadron,  which  unaccountably  avoided  a 
general  engagement  and  put  into  Trincomalee. 

(25.)  Madras  was  thus  left  exposed  (July  1746), 
wlule  a  French  fleet  was  triumphant  in  the  Madras  seas. 


The  Txmtolh  in  India.   Dapleiz  and  La  Bonxdonnals. 

Dapleii  and  La  BourdonnaiB    in   Pondicherry,    and 
GFovemor  Morse  in  Madras,  were  the  antagonists. 

The  struggle  between  the  two  nations  (which  lasted  fifteen 
jean)  must  be  detailed  in  the  next  chapter. 

(26.)  It  is  necessary  here,  as  a  preparation  for  these 
details,  to  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Oabnatio  from 
1741  to  1746. 

(▲.)  In  1742  Safder  Ali  (19)  was  assassinated  by  his 
brother-in-law,  the  treacherous  and  cowardly  Murteza 
Ali.  His  family  and  treasures  were  now  put  under  the 
care  of  the  English. 

(b.)  Seiad  Muhammad  Khan,  his  son,  succeeded; 
but,  as  he  was  a  mere  youth,  all  was  anarchy  in  the 
province. 

(o.)  Niz4m-ul-Mulk,  Viceroy  or  Siibadar  of  the 
Dakhan  in  name,  but  really  independent,  now  thought 
it  time  to  come  and  claim  arrears  of  tribute  long  due. 

The  English  factory  at  Madras  sent  a  deputation  to  wait  upon 
him  at  Trichinopoly;  but  they  were  thought  too  insignificant  to 
obtain  an  audience. 

(d.)  After  reducing  all  to  order,  he  left  Anwar-ud- 
din,  a  veteran  officer,  to  guard  the  infant  Nuwab  (1743), 
who  was,  however,  assassinated  the  same  year. 

(b.)  Anwar-ud-din  (who  was  always  suspected  of 
complicity  in  the  murder  of  which  he  reaped  the  fruit) 
was  now  appointed  Nuwab ;  and  the  first  use  he  made 
of  his  power  was  to  shield  the  French  from  the  attacks 
of  the  English,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 


shall  see,  when  the  English 
of  the  NuwA-b   on  their  own 


But  the  time  soon  came,  as  we 
needed  the  friendly  intervention 
behalf. 

(f.)  OhandA  Sah6b,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  still  in  his 
Mahratta  prison,  chafing  at  the  thought,  that  the  prize  he  had 
coveted  so  eagerly  had  been  grasped  by  another,  while  he  was  a 
powerless  captive.    His  time  will  come ! 


CH.  VII.  §  7. 


1746-17G1. 
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in  the  Camatio 
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HhljiH&Ll  and  bb  Bonzdomials. 


CHAFTEB  VnL 
1746-1761. 


THE  ETVALEIES  AND  WAfiS  OF  THE  PEBNCH  AND 
ENGLISH  EAST  INDIA  COMPANIES,  FBOM  A.D.  1746, 
TO  THE  SURRENDER  OP  PONDIOHEBRY  TO  THE 
ENGLISH,  A.D.  1761. 


( 


PAET  I.— 1746-1748.  The  Captttbb  op  Madras  to 
THE  Peace  of  Axx-la-Chapelle. 

1744-1748.  §  1.  The  period  from  1744  to  the  Peace  of  Aii-la- 
Chapelle  was  an  eventful  one  for  India.  The  two 
greatest  nations  of  Europe  are  beginning  to  struggle 
for  supremacy  upon  Tndian  ground.  The  conqueror  ^1 
rule  in  time  from  sea  to  sea. 

^ud^rfei?**^  i      §  2.  We  have  seen  the  able  and  gallant  naval  com- 


moet  in  India. 
1740.  ^ 


mander  La  Boitbdonnais,  after  the  departure  of  the 
English  fleet,  land  in  Pondicherry. 
He  and  Dupleix  met  on  the  8th  July  174G. 

His  words  were : — "  We  ought  to  regard  one  another  as 
^^fession  and  equally  interested  in  the  progress  of  events,  and  to  work  in  ccn- 
m^w,*,^  I  ^^      p^j.  ^y  p^^^  ^^^  J  devote  mjEelf  to  yen  beforehand,  and 


I 


'    ln-actice. 
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Ma4xMi  taken  by  Ja  Bonxdonnals. 

swear  to  yon  a  perfect  confidence."  Yet  the  disunion  of  these 
two  at  last  rained  their  cause.  With  it  we  may  contrast  the 
generous  conduct  of  Lawrence  and  Clive. 

§  3.  Dupleix  was  a  genius ;  a  man  of  lofty,  chivalrous 
mind ;  a  great  statesman,  full  of  the  most  brilliant 
conceptions ;  but  no  warrior.  La  Bourdonnais  was  a 
soldier,  ardent  and  impetuous ;  but  not  possessed  of  the 
transcendent  abilities  of  Dupleix.  The  latter,  too,  was 
supreme  in  India,  though  at  sea  the  former  was  inde- 
pendent. 

Dupleix  was  greatly  assisted  by  his  wife,  whose  name  was 
Jeanne,  which  she  changed  into  Jeh&n  Begum.  She  was  of 
French  extraction,  bom  in  Beng&l,  and  was  very  useful  to  him 
from  her  knowledge  of  native  languages  and  manners. 

§  4.  After  some  delays,  by  no  means  creditable  to  La 
Bourdonnais,  Dupleix  prevailed  upon  him  to  advance  to 
attack  Madras ;  where  Governor  Morse  in  vain  prayed 
Anwar-ud-din,  the  Nuwab  of  the  Camatic,  to  interfere 
for  the  protection  of  the  English  as  he  had  formerly 
done  in  behalf  of  the  French.  He  had  the  mortifica- 
tion, too,  to  hear  that  the  English  fleet  had  actually 
sailed  for  Bengal. 

La  Bourdonnais  had  with  him  4,000  men,  of  whom 
400  were  sepoys,  400  Africans,  and  the  remainder 
Europeans;  while  the  English  garrison  consisted  of 
but  300  or  400  men,  and  the  fortifications  were  of  the 
slightest  description. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  Governor  Morse,  there- 
fore, was  compelled  to  capitulate.  The  whole  of  the 
English  became  prisoners  of  war ;  the  town  and  all  in 
it,  with  its  dependencies,  were  made  over  to  the  French : 
conditions  of  ransom  were  to  be  settled  afterwards. 
"  The  French  did  not  lose  a  man  in  the  siege ;  the  English 
onlyfiveJ'  Thus  Madras  was  taken,  107  years  after  its 
foundation. 
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1746. 


BIVALBIE8  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH, 


BvpiMx  aaA 


The  fate  of  the  captured  eitj  had  now  to  be  dedded 
hj  the  French  leaders.  La  Bourdonnais,  influenced  by 
a  bribe  of  100,000  pagodas,  agreed  to  allow  the  English 
to  ransom  the  city  for  four  lakhs  and  4^fiOO  rupees. 

Dupleix  refused  his  consent ;  as  his  wii^  was  to  drive 
the  English  out  of  India ;  and,  if  the  conquefft  of 
Madras  had  been  followed  up,  this  might  have  been 
effected.  A  storm  meanwhile  shatteied  the  Fiendi 
fleet,  and  La  Bourdonnais,  hastily  signing  the  treaty, 
set  sail  on  the  29th  October,  havmg  spent  about  four 
months  on  the  Lidian  coast.  Having  thus  thrown 
away  the  opportunity  of  completely  crushing  the 
enemies  of  hfts  coimtry,  and  of  ga.ining  for  himsdf  mi- 
dying  fame,  he  returned  to  France,  and  was  thrown  into 
the  Bastille,  where  he  remained  three  years;  and 
though  .aoq<uitted,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  1753. 

We  may  lament  his  fate ;  but  it  was  hardly  unde- 
served. 


§  5.  Anwar-ud-din  had  been  no  onconoemed  spectator 
of  the  capture  of  Madras.  Jealous  of  French  aggrandise- 
ment, though  inclined  to  favour  them,  he  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Dupleix  commanding  the  French  to  desist, 
and  threatening  to  interfere  with  an  armed  force. 
Dupleix  unhesitatingly  replied,  that  he  was  only  be- 
sieging the  town  for  the  Nuw&b,  to  whom  he  would 
surrender  it  when  taken.  But,  when  five  weeks  had 
passed,  and  the  French  flag  still  floated  over  the  ramparts 
of  Fort  St.  George,  Anwar  sent  an  army  to  enforce  his 
claims.  Dupleix  determined  not  to  surrender  tiie  place 
till  he  had  destroyed  the  fort ;  and  accordingly  gave 
orders  to  the  French  officer  in  command  to  hold  his 
ground  against  the  Nuwab's  army. 

The  result  was  a  defeat  to  the  Nuw4b's  forces,  that 
should  ha^re  taught  him  of  how  little  value  his  army 
was  before  a  handful  of  Europeans.    M.  Paradis  (by 
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no  means  the  least  of  the  remarkable  Frenchmen  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  India),  with  230 
Europeans  and  700  native  sepoys,  put  to  utter  route 
the  liaw&b's  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  under  his  son, 
MaphuzEMn. 

This  action  (which  might  have  been  the  French 
Plassey)  made  Dupleix  for  a  time  the  Nuw&b's  master. 

§  B.  Dupleix  now  utterly  disavowed  the  treaty  made 
by  La  Boivdonnais,  and  appointed  Paradis  Gk>vernor 
of  Miadras.  The  English  prisoners  were  sent  to  Pondi- 
ch^rry.  8(»ne  escaped  to  Fort  St.  David,  a  fortified 
town  twelve  miles  south  of  Pondicherry,  bought  by  the 
English  in  1691,  and  now  become  the  chief  place  occu- 
pied by  the  British  •on  the  Ooromandel  Coast.  Among 
these  Li»tter  was  Ensign  Clive,  then  in  his  21st  year. 

§  7.  The  next  thing,  of  course,  was  for  the  French  to 
attack  Fort  St.  David.  The  attack  failed,  and  was  not 
resumed  when  opportunity  presented  itself.  Meanwhile 
Admiral  Griffin,  with  his  fleet,  appeared  on  the  coast, 
threatening  Pondicherry,  and  the  English  were  saved. 

The  capture  of  Madras  was  of  no  real  use  to  the 
French. 


§  8.  Du^ix  managed,  in  the  interval,  to  make  peace 
with  the  Ifuwab,  whose  assistance  did  not,  however, 
materially  benefit  him;  for,  when  the  French  cause 
seemed  to  be  desperate,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  forsake 
their  allianoe  £or  that  of  the  English. 


§  9.  We  cannot  give  the  details  of  the  defence  of  Caddal6r, 
attacked  \yj  Ditpleix,  in  which  the  skill  of  the  veteran  Major 
Stringer  Lawrence,  who  had  recently  arrived  (Jan.  1748)  to 
cominand  the  English  forces  in  India,  was  conspicnons. 
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1748. 

The  Peace  of 
Aix-lu-Chapelle. 
Dupleix 
mortittod. 


§  10.  Two  miles  from  Pondicherrj  is  a  small  place 
caUed  Ariankupam.  This  place,  fortified  by  the  skill 
of  Faradis  and  defended  bj  Law,  was  attacked  bj  the 
English,  who  were  at  first  repulsed,  and  Lawrence  was 
taken  prisoner.  In  the  end,  the  French  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  it  and  retire  to  Pondichenj,  where 
they  were  now  closelj  besieged. 

§  11.  Admiral  Boscowen,  grand-nephew  of  the  great 
Marlborough,  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  English 
forces,  both  naval  and  military;  but  the  wonderful 
qualities  of  Dupleix  enabled  him  for  five  weeks  to  baiBe 
every  effort  of  the  English  leader,  who  was  inexpe- 
rienced in  military  operations.  Paradis  fell  early  in 
the  siege.  On  Dupleix  all  depended ;  glorious  and 
successful  was  his  defence. 

It  was  here  that  "ensign"  Clive  first  gave  indications 
of  that  wonderful  military  genius  to  which  British 
India  owes  so  much. 

§  12.  Dupleix  had  for  the  time  saved  his  country's 
cause,  and  far  and  wide  did  he  cause  the  note  of  triumph 
to  be  heard.  All  India  resounded  with  acclamations, 
and  the  French  were  everywhere  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  European  powers. 

§  13.  Tlie  news  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  now 
reached  India.  Madras  was  to  be  restored  to  its 
English  masters ;  and  all  things  were  to  revert  to  the 
position  in  which  they  were  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  in  1744.  Bitter  was  the  mortification  of  Dupleix; 
but  his  genius  will  yet  devise  other  methods  for  carry- 
ing  out  his  cherished  plan  of  expelling  the  hated 
English,  and  founding  a  French  Empire  in  India. 

Will  they  succeed  ? 
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India  In  1748. 

14.  Let  us,  before  we  seek  an  answer  to  this  qnestion,  take 
"vey  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  India  (in  1748),  at  the  time  of 
?eace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

.)  The  twelfth  Mogul  emperor,  Muhammad  8Mh,  the  last 
possessed  even  the  semblance  of  power,  died  in  April  1748. 
pnppet  emperor  who  succeeded  him  was  the  victim  of  the 
rattas  and  of  his  own  ricerojs.  From  this  time  there  was 
sal  Emperor  of  Delhi.     (Ch.  iii.  §  18.) 

Ur  Sh&h  was  assassiiiated  June  8, 1847. 

.)  8dhu,  the  grandson  of  Sivaji  (Table,  p.  172)  died  also  in 
(oh.  V.  §  59)  ;  and  under  the  third  PeshwA,  B&l&jl  R&o,  now 
f  supreme,  the  Mahratta  power  was  attaining  its  greatest 
at  of  dominion.  There  were  four  great  leaders,  Holk&r, 
ia,  Bajhuji,  and  Damaji  6&ekwd.r. 

.)  Niz6/m'Ul''nmlk  died  in  June  1748,  aged  104  years.  The 
ity  of  Viceroy,  or  Siib&dd,r  of  the  Dakhan,  having  become 
ditary  in  his  family,  this  portion  of  the  empire  may  now  be 
Lder^  to  have  been  finally  rent  from  it. 
le  struggle  for  the  succession  between  his  sons  led  to  the 
;  momentous  results.     (Table,  ch.  iii.  §  16.) 

.)  Chandd,  Sah^b  was  liberated  the  same  year,  and  came 
1  to  wrest,  if  he  could,  the  NuwUbship  of  Arcot  from  Anw4r- 
tn.     (See  Table,  p.  269.) 

.)  La  Bourdormais  was  in  the  Bastille.  DupleiXy  baffled  and 
[>pointcd,  but,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  native  powers,  covered 
.  glory,  is  devising  new  schemes  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
ice. 

.)  Clive  is  an  ensign.  (Bom  September  29,  1725 ;  landed  in 
a  1741.)  The  English,  taught  by  the  example  of  the  French, 
beginning  to  train  sepoys.  Warren  HastingSj  the  future 
jmor-General  (bom  1732),  came  to  India  in  1750.  The 
ran  Major  Lawrence  (Governor  of  Madras  in  1749)  sails  for 
land  in  1750 ;  to  return  (in  1752),  and  with  the  young  hero, 
3,  to  do  great  things. 

.)  In  Beng&l,  Bah&r,  and  Orissa,  Ali-vardi  Khdn  has  made 
I  his  position;  and  is  ruling  with  a  degree  of  talent  and 
ice  that  reconciles  the  people  to  his  usuiTDation.     (Ch.  iii. 

•) 

.)  Oudh  is  in  the  power  of  S^dat  KhAn's  nephew,  Safder 
r  (ch.  iii.  §  18),  who  is  independent ;  though  he  condescends 
kll  himself  Yaztr  of  the  Empire. 
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Tbe  first  Eiifirlisli  iBtwfi 


la  native  dlavntes. 


(10.)  In  Bohilkhand  the  Afgh&ns  have  beoome  -virtnallj  inde- 
pendent. 

(11.)  In  Mysore,  Haidar  was  now  a  rising  ohief.  His  son, 
Tippii,  was  bom  in  1750.     (Ch.  xii.  §  11-18.) 


PART  n. — Feom  the  Peace  op  Aix-la-Chafelle 
TO  THE  Defence  of  Abcot. 

§  15.  In  1748  Sahuji,  ex-R&ja  of  Tanjore  [ch.  ▼n. 
§  7  (17)],  who  had  been  disposBessed  by  Prat&b  Sing 
(his  illegitimate  brother),  applied  to  the  ILaglish  to 
restore  him  to  his  rightful  possessioDfi.  He  offered,  as 
the  price  of  their  assistance,  D^yi  K6ta  (at  the  moiith 
of  the  Colleroon)  and  the  surrounding  territory.  Thfij 
consented,  and  dispatched  a  body  of  troops  to  restore 
Sahuji.  It  was  found  that  the  people,  who  had  suffered 
much  under  his  weak  rule,  were  averse  to  his  return ; 
but,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  the  English  not- 
withstanding sent  Major  Lawrence  to  storm  Devi  Keta. 
This  he  effected ;  but  Pratab  Sing  now  came  f(»rward, 
offered  to  confirm  the  captors  in  the  possession  of  the 
fort  and  territory,  and  to  give  a  pension  to  the  ex-Baja, 
who  retired  to  Madras.  I 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  English  thus  led  the  way,  though  ' 
feebly,  and  without  either  dignity  or  conaistancy,  in  the  adoption  , 
of  that  i)olicy  of  interfering  in  the  diaputee  of  native  prince$j  ' 
which  Dupleix,  with  well-matured  plans,  afterwards  adopted  on  . 
such  a  gigantic  scale.  | 

I 

§  16.  On  the  death  of  Nizam-ul-mulk,  his  eldest  son  I 
(see  Table,  p.  132),  preferred  to  remain  at  court  (ch.  iii. 
§  18)  ;  and  the  succession  of  the  Subadarship  of  the 
Dakhan  fell,  according  to  his  grandfather's  supposed 
will,  to  Muzaffir  Jung.     But  Nazir  Jung,  the  second 
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Tkm  ■eoomd  liattto  of  Amtoftr. 

80SEI,  who  had  already  rebelled  against  his  father,  seized 
the  treasures,  gained  over  the  army,  and  proclaimed 
himself  yieeroj. 

In  fact,  six  uncles  of  Muzaffir  were  his  rivals. 

The  dispossessed  Muzaffir  repaired  to  Satura  to  seek 
Mahratta  aid,  met  there  with  Chanda  Saheh,  who  was 
im^tieBtly  beating  his  wings  against  the  bars  of  his 
prison;  and  the  two  wrote  to  Dupleix,  under  whose 
protection  Ohanda's  wife  and  family  were  living  in 
Fondicherry,     [Ch.  ^.  §  7  (18).] 

Dupleix  promptly  negotiated  Chanda  Saheb's  release ; 
paid  the  ransom,  seven  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  sent  an 
anny  of  400  Europeans  and  2,000  sepoys  towards 
Ambiir,  where  Anw&r-ud-din  (now  in  his  107th  year), 
at  the  head  of  20,000  troops,  was  posted.  There  the 
Fieiuih  were  joined  by  the  released  Chanda  (who  was 
burning  with  impatience  to  gain  for  himself  a  kingdom) 
with  6,000  troops,  and  by  Muzaffir  Jung  with  30,000. 

Their  plan  was  to  defeat  and  dethrone  Anwar-ud-din, 
seat  Chand&  Saheb  on  the  throne  of  Arcot ;  and  then, 
with  the  combined  forces  of  the  Camatic  luid  the 
French,  to  oppose  Nazir  Jimg,  and  place  Muzaffir  on 
the  throne  of  the  Dakhan. 

The  plan  was  successful.  The  French  leader,  M. 
D'Auteuil,  was  murdered ;  but  his  place  was  taken  by 
the  French  Clive,  Bussy  ;  Anwar-ud-din  and  his  eldest 
son  were  killed  fighting  gallantly ;  and  the  whoh;  of  his 
camp,  artillery,  and  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cbauda 
Saheb,  who  took  possession  of  Arcot  the  next  day. 

Muzaffir  Jung  now  proclaimed  himself  Viceroy  of  the 
Dakhan,  and  appointed  Chanda  Saheb  Nuwab  of  the 
Camatic. 

Both  then  repaired  to  Pondicherry  to  offer  their 
thanks  to  Dnpl^,  accompanied  with  the  substantial 
gift  of  eighty-one  villages  around  Pondicherry.  Eight 
days  were  spent  in  magnificent  festivities,  in  which  the 
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tokens  of  Frencli  wealth  and  power  were  ostentatiaiislj 
exhibited  to  the  princely  victors. 

Thus  the  curtain  falls  at  the  end  of  the  fiist  act  of 
this  changeful  drama. 

I  §  17.  The  Tomiger  son  of  Anw&r-nd-din,  Muhammal 
All,  had  escaped  and  fled  to  Trichinopolj.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  difficult  one,  whether  he  or  Ohand4  SahSh  was 
the  rightful  Nuwab  ? 

It  nraat  be  renkembered  that  tlifise  offieers  wera  appointed  liy  fh«  Sibl^ 
but  their  appointment  reqniied  confirmation  by  the  Emperor.  Vh0  eflbe 
wa«  not  heredUary  under  the  Moguls. 

Muhammad  Ali  sought  help  from  the  Englisli 
governor,  Mr.  Flojer,  who  naturally  hesitated  to  engage 
in  so  momentous  a  conflict. 

The  conquest  of  Trichinopolj  and  the  captcne  of 
Muhammad  Ali  would  have  insured  Chand&  Sahfib^ 
final  triumph ;  but  he  delayed,  turned  aside  to  phmder 
Tan j  ore,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  detained  there  tmtil 
Nazir  Jung,  with  a  vast  army,  aided  by  the  Mahratfas 
and  by  Major  Lawrence,  with  600  Englishmen,  was  in 
the  field. 

OhandS,  Sah^b,  Muzaffir  Jung,  and  their  French 
allies  were  now  compelled  to  retreat.  There  was  dis- 
affection among  the  French,  and  distrust  everywhere. 
At  Valdar,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry,  they 
were  routed ;  Muzaffir  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  Nanr 
Jung,  now  undisputed  Viceroy  of  the  Dakhan,  took 
possession  of  Arcot,  and  proclaimed  Muhammad  AH, 
Nuwab  of  the  Camatic. 

Thus  ends  the  second  act  in  the  great  drama.  The 
French  and  English  have  fairly  taken  their  sides.  For 
the  moment  Dupleix  is  mortified ;  while  Lawrence  and 
Clive  are  triumphant.  Nazir  Jung  is  viceroy,  and  Mu- 
hammad Ali  is  Nuwab ;  while  Ohanda  Saheb  is  a 
fugitive  in  Pondicherry,  and  Muzaffir  is  in  irons  in  his 
\mcle*s  camp. 
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HiTmnad  All  defeated.   BiunqTi  the  slztli  great  Frenchmaa. 

18.  Dupleix,  neyertheless,  maintaiiied  a  firm  atti- 
5 ;  sent  envoys  to  Nazir  Jung,  who  were  instructed 
emand  all  that  they  could  in  fact  have  asked  if  they 
been  victors,  and  to  tamper  with  the  fidelity  of  the 
fs  that  made  up  his  army.  The  !Nuwabs  of  Kadapa, 
nul,  and  Savaniir  and  other  leaders  were  thus 
apted. 

a.— L  Kadapa  (Cuddapa,  Prop.  Kripa  s  mercy,  often  Kt^BPA).  Here 
small  independent  Pat&n  state. 

Cmur^L  {KandanUX),  on  the  TOonbhadra.  It  was  given  as  a  Jaghir  by 
igzib,  in  1651,  to  the  father  of  D&M  Kh&n  Panni.  (Ch.  ill.  §  10.) 
[xTAMttk  (ShAhnilr).    The  capital  of  a  small  Patjbi  state,  forty  miles 
jcom  Dh&rw&r. 

he  French  troops  too  had  come  to  a  better  mind, 

all  were  burning  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  their 

defeat. 

ioreover  Muhammad  Ali,  who  was  timid  and  irre- 

te,  refused  to  be  guided   by  his  English  allies. 

Y  in  consequence  left  him ;  and  the  result  was  an 

whelming  defeat  on  the  banks  of  the  Punai,  a  few 

iS  from  Ouddal6r. 

be  storming  of  Q-inji,  to  which  place  the  scattered 

tiant  of  Muhammad  All's  forces  had  retired,  raised 

reputation  of  the  French  to  its  highest  point.     It 

always   considered  to   be  impregnable,   strongly 
enched  between  its  three  hills,  each  crowned  with  a 
lei.     Bussy  stormed  it  in  twenty-four  hours, 
liis  was  an  achievement  that  might  be  the  precursor 
lie  most  signal  triumphs. 

azir  Jung,  sunk  as  he  was  in  debauchery,  and  in- 
ble  of  pursuing  any  consistent  plan,  was  startled 
the  moment  into  something  like  vigorous  effort. 
mind  was  made  up  to  come  to  terms  with  Dupleix, 
ake  any  concession,  so  that  the  French  king-maker 
.d  only  allow  him  to  remain  in  a  position  where  he 
1  gratify  every  desire  of  his  sensual  soul, 
it,  meanwhile,  a  conspiracy   to  liberate  Muzaffir, 

to   murder  Nazir  Jung  had  been  formed.     The 
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conspirators  were  to  desert,  display  the  French  standi 
and  to  fall  upon  their  master.  While  Nazir  Junfi: 
awaiting  an  answer  to  his  offers  of  submission  fi 
Dupleix,  the  French  moTed  to  the  attack  under  M. 
la  Touche  ;  and  Nazir  Jung,  on  an  elephant,  took  up 
position  with  the  captive  Muzaffir  on  another  elephs 
guarded  by  an  officer,  who  was  ordered  to  behead 
prisoner  on  the  first  appearance  of  treason ;  but  w 
fortunately  for  Muzaffir,  was  himself  one  of 
traitors.  In  the  midst  of  the  action  the  traitors  c 
played  the  French  standard,  and  Nazir  Jung  g: 
instant  orders  to  behead  Muzaffir;  but  was  himc 
shot  through  the  heart  by  the  Nuwab  of  Kadapa,  a 
his  head  laid  at  the  feat  of  Muzaffir,  who  had  • 
pected  a  similar  fate.  The  prisoner,  over  whom  1 
sword  had  been  hanging,  found  himself  suddenly,  i 
only  free,  but  a  mighty  ruler ;  and  resolved  to  mai 
at  once  to  Pondicherry  to  thank  and  consult  the  n 
triumphant  Dupleix. 

Four  of  Muzaffir's  uncles  were  at  the  camp  at  the  time  in  i 
prisonment. 

Pondicherrv  was  intoxicated  with  joy.     This  was 
1750. 
Thus  ended  the  third  act  of  the  imperial  drama. 

§  19.  Dupleix  followed  up  his  now  assured  triimi 
by  ordering  the  building  of  a  town  on  the  battle-fie 
the  scene  of  Nazir  Jung's  assassination,  to  be  call 
Dupleix-fattih-abad,  the  tovm  of  the  victory  of  DnpU 
with  a  pillar  bearing  on  its  four  sides  laudatory 
scriptions  in  different  languages.  The  town  was  scaro 
built,  when  the  pillar  was,  as  we  shall  see,  demolish 
by  Clive  (§  23).  Magnificent  presents  were  given 
Dupleix  and  to  the  French  East  India  Company ;  wh 
another  installation,  more  imposing  than  the  form 
took  place  in  Pondicherry. 
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Bnsay  in  tlM  iKikluui. 


Ihipleix  now  desired  peaoe ;  but  peace  there  conld 
not  be  while  Muhammad  AH  was  the  riyal  Nuwab  of 
the  Oamatie.  This  difficulty  seemed  to  be  removed, 
when  Muhammad  himself  proposed  to  acknowledge 
Chand&  Sah^b,  if  his  father's  treasures  were  given 
him,  and  another  government  assigned  to  him  in  the 
DakJiaiL 

§  20.  ^  January  1751,  Muzaffir  left  Fondicheny  for 
Aurung4b&d,  which  was  to  be  his  capital.  Bussy  was 
to  accompany  him,  at  his  own  request,  with  a  body  of 
French  troops,  and  to  reside  at  his  court.  This  ar- 
rangement, of  course,  made  the  fVench  masters  of  the 
I^aUian. 

On  the  march,  when  near  £adapa,  the  same  three 
NuwS,bs,  who  were  leaders  in  the  conspiracy  against 
Nazir  Jung,  conspired,  for  reasons  not  clearly  ascer- 
tainable, to  murder  Muzaffir,  whom  they  had  before 
saved.  A  conflict  ensued,  in  which  Muzaffir  was  killed 
by  the  Nuwab  of  Kumul.  There  happened  to  be  in 
the  camp,  in  irons,  another  son  of  Nizam-ul-mulk, 
called  Salabat  Jung  (Table,  p.  132).  Bussy  lost  no 
time  in  releasing  hun  and  placing  him  on  the  throne. 

Such  were  the  rapid  changes  of  those  eventful  times. 

Bussy  succeeded  in  conducting  Salabat  in  safety  to 
AurungHbad  ;  where,  on  the  29th  of  June  1751,  he  was 
installed  as  S^badar  of  the  Dakhan.  Bussy  remained 
with  him,  the  master-spirit  of  his  court :  and  thus  a 
Frenchman,  at  this  period,  really  ruled  the  Dakhan. 

§  21.  The  year  1751  thus  far  seemed  destined  to  be  a 
most  glorious  year  for  France,  and  an  equally  disgrace- 
ful one  to  England.  The  vast  territory  ruled  over  by 
the  Nizam  was  in  the  power  of  a  French  general.  The 
Northern  Sirkars  were  really  French ;  since  that  nation 
possessed  a   strong   force  in  Masulipatam.      Chanda 
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It  i^  m  tE^'*'* 
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Tba  DaUmn  In  17S1.    Bobert  OUts. 

Sahfib,  whom  Dupleis  had  releaaed  and  elevated  to  hia 
present  dignity,  was  Nuwab  of  the  Carnatic  j  while 
Muhammad  Ali  had  consented  to  abdicate.  The 
English  now  beld  nothing  in  the  Carnatic  but  Madras, 
Fort  St.  David,  and  Devi  Kota,  and  had  lost  any  repu- 
tation they  had  ever  acquired  among  the  natives ;  they 
had,  in  truth,  hardly  one  respectable  name  to  oppose  to 
those  of  Martin,  Dumas,  La  Bourdonnaie,  ParaiJis, 
Bttisy,  and  Dupleix.  Yet,  to  these  the  historian  of  the 
French  in  India  ean  add  but  one  other  distinguiahed 
name,  that  of  the  rash  and  unfortunate  Lally,  who 
witnessed  the  final  downfall  of  French  power  in 
India;  while  Lawrence,  Olive,  and  Hastings,  whose 
career  bad  then  scarcely  begun,  were  the  first  names  in 
a  long  roll  of  English  heroes,  statesmen,  and  admi- 
nistrators, of  unrivalled  fame. 

This  year,  1851,  ia  the  critical  year  in  South  Indian 
history. 


PAET   ni.— The  DErBNce  of  Akcot   to   thb  De- 
PABTUBE  OF  DuPLEix  FEOM  Indu.     1751-1?5*. 

§  22.  Muhammad  All,  though  seemingly  intent  on 
making  terms  with  Cbanda  Saheb  and  the  French,  was 
secretly  urging  the  English  to  aid  him  ;  and,  at  length, 
obtainmg  a  reluctant  promise  of  renewed  help  from 
them,  he  determined  to  defend  himself  in  Triclmiopoly. 
Dupleix,  for  his  part,  resolved  to  assist  ChandA.  Saheb 
with  all  his  available  resources.  The  Eaglish,  toOi 
fairly  roused  at  last,  made  up  their  minds  to  support 
Muhammad  Ali  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  " 
thing  turned  on  the  siege  of  Tiichinopolj ;  i 
the  siege  of  that  city  became  a  blockade, 
English  were  dispirited,  it  must  hai 
the  genius  of  Lieutenant  Eobert  Clive 
pletely  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  "  "' 
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0U¥«  In  Axoot. 

recommended  to  tlie  Governor  of  Madras,  Mr. 
ers  (1751-1755),  who  was  a  man  of  firmness  and 
ent,  a  plan  whicli  he  had  devised  for  relieving 
lopoly,  by  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  own 
y.  With  500  men,  of  whom  200  only  were 
3ans,  and  a  few  light  guns,  Olive,  not  more  than 
-five  years  of  age,  with  officers  none  of  whom 
er  been  in  action,  took  possession  of  Arcot;  put 
a  posture  of  defence ;  and,  though  his  force  was 
d  to  320  men  and  four  officers,  made  good  his 
n  for  seven  weeks,  against  10,000  men  headed  by 
ah^b,  the  son  of  Ohanda  Saheb. 

eople,  seeing  Glive  and  his  men  march  steadily  in  a  storm 
ier  and  lightning,  said  they  were  fire-proof,  and  fled 
him.  The  hJ&ro  contemptnoasly  refused  E&ja  Sahib's 
fcnd  langhed  at  his  threats.  When  provisions  failed  in 
eged  town,  the  sepoys  oame  with  a  reqnest  that  they 
x>k  the  rice,  retaining  for  themselves  only  the  water  it 
ed  in,  handing  over  every  grain  of  it  to  the  Eoropeans, 
aired,  they  said,  more  solid  food.  Snch  self-denial  and 
3al  had  CUve's  influence  inspired  in  these  men.  Mor^-i 
I  Mahratta  chief  of  Giiti,  and  his  6,000  men,  who  were  not 
a  Ambih:,  waiting  to  see  the  course  of  events,  joined 
bying,  "  Since  the  English  can  so  nobly  help  themselves, 
belp  them."  Mr.  Saunders  exerted  himself  energetically 
le  gallant  garrison ;  and,  after  a  desperate  assault,  in 
B  lost  400  men,  E4ja  SahSb  raised  the  siege.  The  moral 
this  memorable  defence  was  incalculable. 


.  After  this,  Olive's  course  was  one  of  continuous 
js.  On  the  25th  March  1752,  he  demolished  the 
ad  pillar  of  Dupleix  (§  19),  a  measure  of  im- 
»,  as  destroying  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  the 
sion  of  French  supremacy, 
the    26th    March,   Lawrence    again    landed  in 

And  now  the  English  force  marched  to  relieve 
opoly,  under  Lawrence,  the  experienced,  scientific, 

soldier,  and  his  subordinate  Olive,  the  youthful 
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19 


^tyf         lEirALBIES  OF  rSE  FREKCS  JlETD  EWGLI& 


CH^TUL 


Si* 


TfmTrukA 
ito«e  of  TMeU. 


Surrender  of 
Law. 


Doath  of 
OiaiKU  SohAb 
Juuo  11, 1762. 


rOoxnp.  oh.  yii. 
8  7.  (16.)] 


lieio,  and  imtm^gh^  genius ;  tzusting  one  another 
ccM>peiatiiig»  witboot  a  partade  of  envj  or  iiapiti< 
on  eitlier  side.    An.  inatmctiTe  sig^ ! 


fait  irtuiu,  ft  swd  of  tlK 


toCSive^f 

of  £900^  he  lefuaed  to  reeeiTft  iti 
OB  OhmbI  Lwranea.  Hsttlaos 
of  £SOdftjaax;iHiflat]ie]Kttvxet 


iq^onldsold 


Bemember,  Mnhammad  AH  waa  bJockaded  in.  Triohino 
Chandi  SahiSb  and  Law  (the  Tain  and  incfl^»able)  were  pre 
the  siege.  Lawrence  and  CIrre  were  hastening  to  ite  r 
Dopleix  and  Saonders  wne  at  Fondielieny  and  Madras,  ms 
prodigioiis  efforta  to  aid  ifasir  reqwctiiv  annias.  Biiss^ 
French  Clive,  who mi^t havechangadthe-aiqiflat  of  sffiairs, 
alas  !  for  the  French,  in  Annmg&b&d. 

After  many  Biruggles,  Law  and  Idle  whole  besie 
force  were  invested  in  Srirangam^  a  small  island 
which  stands  a  yerj  famous  temple  of  Vishnu, 
within  a  long  cannon-shot  of  the  Fort  of  Trichino] 
The  result  was  that,  on  the  13th  June  1752,  Law  an< 
force  of  786  Frenchmen  and  2,000  sepoys  surrende 
with  forty-one  pieces  of  cannon  and  all  military  st< 
to  Lawrence,  acting  for  Muhammad  All. 

Chanda  Saheb  had  giyen  himself  up  on  the  lit 
the  Tanj6r  commander,  Manockji,  who  stabbed  hii 
the  heart ;  and  his  head  was  laid  at  the  feet  of 
triumphant  riyal. 

It  was  afterwards  given  to  Namdi  Bdjt  the  Mysdr  comma: 
who  sent  it  to  Seringapatam,  where  it  was  exposed  over  o 
the  gates  for  three  days.  Thus  ended  the  career  of  this 
but  nnsorapoloas  man.  Superior  to  most  abont  him,  free 
the  sordid  and  sensual  vices  of  many  of  his  oontemporarie 
might  have  desired  for  him  a  better  fate ! 

Thus  too  finally  fell  to  the  ground  the  plans  of 
pleix  for  the  settlement  of  the  Camatie.  He  sh 
now  at  least  have  allowed  peace  to  be  made. 

§  24«  ^^  'win  here  briefly  sum  up  the  histor 
events  in  the  Camatie,  from  this  famous  13th  « 
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5,  to  tEe  departure  of  Dnpleix  from  India,  October 
L754.  It  is  simply  the  history  of  unwearied  tot 
tire  efforts  on  his  part  to  retrieve  his  eause. 
le  E&ja  of  Tanjdr,  Pratab  Sing;  the  Eija  of 
dr's  General,  Nandir^j  (with  whom  was  B^idar 
:,  the  future  usurper) ;  and  Mor4ri  B&o  with  Ids 
rsttas,  had  hitherto  aided  Muhammad  Alt.  ^ese 
leix  contrived  to  detach  from  the  English  sid!e.  He 
tampered  with  Muhammad  AB  Mmself .  He  art 
tame  time  negotiated  for  peace  wit&  Mr.  Saundevs, 
refused  however  to  concede  any  <Hie  of  the  diispute^L 
bs. 

xnit  this  tiiBEO  he  received  front  Sad4ba4  Jvttg^  a 
UL  containing  his .  own  appointment  as  Nuwab  of 
)amatic  and  of  all  south  of  the  Eashtna.  Thus 
)ldened,  Dupleix  nominated  Eaja  Saheb  (son  of 
ida  Saheb)  his  deputy;  and  finding  him  utterly 
hless,  appointed  Murteza  Ali  [ch.  vii.  §  7  (26)], 
readily  accepted  the  nomination. 
Lve,  after  the  heroic  captiH*e  of  the  forts  of  Covdotig. 
Ohingleput,  accomplished  with  the  most  wretched 
>s,  in  the  most  astonishing  manner,. left  for  England 
753;  but  Lawrence,  feeble  in  health,  yet  with 
minished  energies  as  a  commander,  remained. 
le  French  wrote  Dupleix  complimentary  letters,  and 
)  hinri  a  Marquis  ;  but  sent  him  no  efficient  aid. 


"Prince/ 
it  sea. 


nith  leinfiarcemeniB,  oommuuided  by  De-  la  Tonolie,  was 


lother  siege  of  Trichinopoly  was  now  undertaken, 
lich  the  English  imder  Lawrence  were  the  success- 
efenders ;  and  this  siege,  marked  by  many  most 
nt  conflicts,  lasted  till  the  truce  preceding  the 
\  of  Janxiary  1755. 

^anwhile  Dupleix  had  lost  the  confid'ence  of  the- 

3h  Government.     It  must  be  remembered,  that, 

all  this  fighting  was  going  on  in  Lidia,  England 
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Peaoe  iMtwetn  Bngluid  aaid  rramos. 

and  France  were  at  peace!  Saunders,  not  witbo 
reason,  wrote  to  the  English  directors ;  who  commiu 
cated  with  the  Minister ;  who,  in  turn,  urged  it  up 
the  French  Gk)Temment,  that  there  could  not  be  pes 
in  India,  or  conunercial  prosperity,  while  the  r^s1I< 
and  ambitious  Dupleix  was  in  Pondicherry.  M.  Qodeh 
was  accordingly  sent  to  replace  him.  Whatevw  m 
have  been  the  errors  of  this  great  man,  he  was  n.* 
treated  with  injustice  and  contumely,  which  he  hi 
with  dignity  and  firmness.  He  left  India,  October ! 
1754,  a  ruined  man ;  for  he  had  spent  more  iha/n  his 
in  this  desperate  struggle. 

He  died  looken-liearted,  in  the  utmost  poverty,  at  Pttris,  NoTambei 
1764. 


PAET  IV.— 1754-1761.  Feom  the  ApponrrMENT 

GODEHEU    TO    THE    FiNAL    EuiHT    OP    THE    FbEW^ 

Cause  in  India. 

§  26,  A  truce  was  now  agreed  upon,  October  17^ 
and  a  peace  followed.  Neimer  party  was  to  inteife 
further  in  the  concerns  of  the  native  princes.  Tl 
possessions  of  the  two  countries  in  India  were  to  1 
equalised.  Muhammad  Ali  remained  Nuwdb  of  tl 
Camatic.  The  plans  of  Dupleix  were  definitely  abai 
doned.  Bussy  continued  in  the  Dakhan,  and  the  Englii 
supported  their  Nuwab ;  but  avowed  hostilities  betwe( 
the  two  nations  ceased  for  the  present. 

This  treaty  was  signed  January  11, 1755.  Godehe 
— ^like  Comwallis  and  Sir  O.  Barlow  in  1805 — wi< 
feverish  haste  sacrificed  all  for  peace.  Saunders,  \ 
whom  England  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  m 
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OliTa'B  r«tiixa  to  India. 


miTermg  firmness  in  resisting  Dupleix,  and  for  tlie 
tact  and  skill  with  which  he  conducted  all  the  negotia* 
tions,  had  the  merit  of  bringing  about  this  result  so 
fayauiable  to  England. 

§  26.  Peace  did  not  continue  long  between  France 
and  England.  Absolute  cessation  of  military  operations 
tiiere  was  in  !^t  none.  The  last  struggle  of  the  rival 
oonmanies,  however,  began  in  January  1757,  and  ended 
in  January  1761.  The  great  names  connected  with  it 
are  Clive,  Bussy,  Count  Lally,  Colonel  Eorde,  and  Sir 
Eyre  Coote. 

The  English  assisted  the  NuwS,b  of  the  Camatic, 
Muhammad  Ali  (of  course  the  French  governor  no 
longer  bore  the  title),  to  collect  his  tribute  in  the  south 
from .  the  refractory  poligars.  The  French,  in  like 
manner,  interfered  to  assist  the  Mys6r  regent  to  collect 
his  dues.  Both,  in  teuct,  infringed  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty. 


§  27.  Meanwhile,  Clive,  now  a  lieutenant-colonel,  had 
arrived  in  India  a  second  time,  as  Q-ovemor  of  Fort  St. 
David.  Admiral  Watson  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  watch 
over  English  interests. 

Their  first  bnsiness,  however,  before  proceeding  to  the  Coro- 
mandel  Coast,  was  to  rednce  the  Fort  of  Gheriah  and  dislodge 
the  famous  pirate,  Tnlajl  Angria.  This  was  gallantly  and  effec- 
tively done ;  and  thus  commerce  was  freed  from  a  great  danger 
on  the  western  coast.     (Gh.  v.  §  65.) 

Clive  arrived  in  Madras  in  May  1756,  and  took  charge 
of  Fort  St.  David  on  the  20th  of  June,  the  very  day  of 
the  Black  Hole  massacre. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  a  king's  regiment,  the  39th  Foot,  was  sent  to 
India.  It  was  soon  followed  by  the  79th  Foot.  The  former  was  at  Plassey, 
•ad  sdn  bears  on  its  colours  the  motto,  Primits  in  India  :  first  in  India. 
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(Ch.  X.  §  0.) 


Hum  ill  III  111 


§  28.  Soon  after  ihk,  eveuts  m  Bea^  called  Olive 
and  Watson  thither.  (Gh.  ix.  §  6.)  Olive  never  ceased 
to  ieel  an  inierefit  in  Madras  a&irs,  aad  oonstaaUv 
corresponded  with  his  old  friends  thefe. 

A  large  French  force  was  also  sent  to  Haider&bftd  to 
assist  Bussy.  (Ch.  iii.  §  16.)  Neither  party  conld  do 
much  at  this  time  in  Hie  Caniatic 

§  29.  In  the  end  of  1756  came  the  long-ejected 
tidings  of  the  breaking  oat  of  war  between  France 
and  England.  It  was  the  seven  years'  war,  destaaed  to 
strip  France  of  all  territory  and  power  in  both  the  East 
and  West ;  the  war  in  which  Wolff  won  QuebeCy  and 
Coote  took  Pondicherry. 

§  30.  LaUy  was  the  man  destined  hf  the  Fvoich 
Government  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Xndia. 

He  was,  however,  to  see  the  final  overthiDw  of  SVrendi 
power  in  India.  He  landed  in  Pondicherry  in  A|wil 
1758.  His  powers  were  all  but  absolute.  It  was  un- 
fortunate for  him  that  he  superseded  many  of  the  older 
offic^?8,  and,  among  others,  Bussy.  LaUy  ksew  nothing 
of  India,  and  heartily  despised  all  of  every  race  who 
dwelt  in  it.  He  f ousosd  PondicheiTy  fxJl  off  corruptioD. 
There  was  neither  ability  nor  honesty  among  thoee  who 
should  have  seconded  Lally' s  efforts.  More  especiallv 
the  admiral,  the  Count  d' Ache,  failed  to  co-operate  with 
him  effectually.  Tet  in  a  few  weeks  he  took  Port  St. 
David.  Bussy  joined  him  so€m  after  from  the  Da^han, 
but  seemed  to  have  no  other  desiie  than  to  take  care  of 
his  immense  gains.  His  recall  was  a  deatliblow  to  the 
French  interests  in  the  Dakhan.     (See  ch.  iii.  §  16.) 

After  an  ill-managed  expedition  to  Tanjor,  it  was 
resolved  to  attack  Madras,  which  was  invested  in 
December  1758. 

Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Pigot  (Governor  of  Madras, 
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iKtttoor 


1756-1768),  the  yeteran  Lawrence,  Major  Oalliaud,  and 
others,  were  the  defenders  of  the  city. 

The  besiegere  were  ill-disciplined  and  disaffected ; 
and,  in  -spite  of  Lally's  efforts,  no  pro^ss  was  made ; 
until  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Pocock  in  the  roadstead 
with  the  English  fleet  compelled  the  French  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  to  retreat  towards  Pondicherry  in  a  miserable 
plight.    {¥ebnaaj  1759.) 

§  31.  In  1759  fresh  troops  arriyed  from  England, 
under  Colonel  Eybe  Coote,  one  of  the  heroes  of  British 
TndiaTi  warfare.  Lawrence  had  sailed  for  England  in 
ill  health. 

Lally  tried  to  set  up  Bussalat  Jtmg,  brother  of 
Salabat  Jmig  (see  Table,  p.  132),  as  Nuw^b  of  the  Oar- 
satic ;  but  i£is  prince  had  ceased  to  trust  or  respect  the 
Frendli,  and  the  scheme  failed. 

QSbie  great  campaign  began  in  December  1759,  and  the 
straggle  at  Wandiwash  (Vandiyasam)  was  the  decisive 
battle,  which  destroyed  for  eyer  the  idea  of  a  French 
empire  in  India. 

LaUy  and  Bussy  attacked  this  town  with  a  force  of 
1,350  European  infantry  and  150  cayalry.  The  native 
troops  refused  to  engage, 

Coote  hastened  to  the  relief,  with  1,900  Europeans,  of 
whom  80  w^e  cayalry ;  and  3,350  natiyes. 

The  IVench  were  d^eated  (Jan.  22, 1760)  and  neyer 
again  rallied.    Bussy  was  taken  prisoner. 

Of  liim -we  hear  OBoe  again.    He  returned  to  India  in  1783  (ch..  zii.  §  85)  to 
fight  again  against  Ck>ote,  failed  as  before,  and  died  in  the  Oamatic. 

Coote's  coarse  was  now  one  of  continuous  success. 
Chittapet,  Arcot,  Timeir,  Deyi-Kota,  Trincomalee, 
Alamparra,  Karical,  Chillumbrum,  and  Cuddalor  fell 
successiyely  into  his  hands;  and  in  January  1761, 
Pondicherry  surrendered.  Lally  was  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Madras ;  and  thus  ended  the  schemes  and  labours  of 
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Siege  of  MiiidiaB 
raised. 


Ookmel  I^jre 
Coote,  Nov.  21, 
1759. 


The  Battle  of 
Wandiwash. 
f73  miles  S.W. 
from  Madras.) 

[Comp.  ch.  xii. 
§28.f 

{French  lom  of 
Qtiebec,  Montreal, 
and  aU  Canada. 
176©,  1760.) 

(Death  of  Oeorge 
IL,  1760.) 

{Alomar  n.  put 
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QMbBiAtd-Otn, 

1760.) 

Bussy  a 

prisoner. 

Pondicherry 

taken. 

{Timery  is  6 
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Arcot.) 

(Ch.  xii.  §  17.) 

Lally  a  pri- 
soner. 
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ciL  vm.  §32. 
A.D.  1760. 


(Haidar  xuwrjped 
the  Kingdom  of 
Mya&Tt  June 
1761.) 


Death  of  L&Uy. 


SnTmnftTy. 

Schemes  of 
Dupleiz. 


iMAdzas  twice 
besieged. 

Pondcheny 
twice  besieged. 

Faradis. 


Baseband 
Clive. 


The  rivals. 
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Bnnmuurj  of  thm  Obaptav. 

Martin,  Paradis,  La  Bonrdonnais,  Dupleiz,  DumaSy 
Bussy,  and  Lallj. 

Pondicherry  was  restored  to  tlie  French  in  1763,  at 
the  Peace  of  Paris.  Muhammad  Ali  was  acknowledged 
Nuw&b  of  the  Camatic,  and  Sal&bat  Jung,  Sub&d&r  of 
the  Dakhan  at  the  same  time. 

It  was  again  taken,  1778,  on  the  breaking  ont  of  the  war  on 
account  of  America,  and  held  till  the  peace  of  Yertsailles,  178S. 
Once  more  seized  in  1793,  it  was  held  by  the  English  till  the 
peace  of  Amiens  in  1802. 

Lally  was  himself  beheaded  in  Paris  in  1766 ;  and  the  Fzenoh  JSaat  laSitk 
Company  ceased  to  exist  in  1769. 

§  32.  Let  us  gum  up  this  chapter. 

(1.)  The  genius  of  Dupleix  conceiyes  a  stupendous 
plan  ;  extending,  no  doubt,  in  his  mind,  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  throne  of  the  Mogul  at  Delhi  by  a  French- 
man. The  yery  existence  of  the  English  in  Lidia  is 
incompatible  with  his  yast  designs.  He  prosecutes  his 
schemes  with  unspeakable  skill,  energy,  and  perseyer- 
ance.  They  fail  utterly,  and  inyolye  mm  in  their  ruin. 
His  yanity  almost  equals  his  genius. 

(2.)  Madras  is  twice  besieged,  in  1746  (§  4),  and  in 
1767-8  (§  30)  ;  successfully  and  unsuccessfully. 

(3.)  Pondicherry  is  twice  besieged,  unsuccessfully  in 
1748  (§  11) ;  and  successfuUy  in  1760  and  1761  (§  31). 

(4.)  Pabadis  shows  that  natiye  troops  cannot  stand 
before  Europeans  (§  6).     This  is  the  French  Plass^. 

(5.)  Bttssy  and  CLrvB  are  heroes  of  riyal  &jne.  The 
one  takes  Ginji  (§  18).  The  other  takes  and  defends 
Arcot  (§  22)  in  1751. 

(6.)  Of  the  riyal  candidates  set  up  by  the  two 
nations,  France  maintains  hers  in  Haidar&b&d  (§  24) ; 
and  England  hers,  and  a  most  unworthy  ruler  he  was, 
in  Arcot  (§  24).  The  original  claimants,  howeyer, 
perish  ignominiously  in  the  struggle.  AU  bui  Muham- 
mad Ali  die  a  violent  death. 
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Bummtaj  of  the  Obaptar. 

(7.)  Trichinopoly  is  thrice  besieged,  successfully  by 
the  ^glish  in  1752  (§  23)  ;  and  by  the  French  unsuc- 
cessfuny  in  1761  (§  22),  and  in  1764-5  (§  24). 

(8.)  The  English  owe  much  to  the  steadfastness  of 
Saunders ;  more  to  the  bravery  and  skill  of  Lawrence 
and  Oliye ;  and  most  of  all  to  the  absence  of  real 
patriotism  in  the  Frenchmen  of  the  day.  The  French 
missed  an  opportimity  such  as  is  rarely  presented  to  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Disunion  and  jealousies  weaken  the  French.  Union 
and  magnanimity  give  strength  throughout  to  the 
English. 

(9.)  It  is  a  war  from  first  to  last  forced  upon  the 
"p^igliRli ;  who  engage  in  it  with  reluctance,  but  prose- 
cute it  with  the  most  dogged  perseyerance. 

(10.)  Af  gh&ns,  Moguls,  and  Mahrattas  are  seen  con- 
tendiyig  in  the  north-west,  unconscious  that  a  power  is 
meanwile  being  consolidated  in  the  south-east  and 
north-east,  which  is  destrued  at  last  to  overwhelm  them 
alL    (Oh.  V.  §  69,  70.) 
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Uah  supremacy 
in  the  North- 
East,  1756-1765. 


Beng&l  at  first 
an  unimportant 
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THE  FOUNDATION  OF 


Thm  BagHah  — ttlwnmta  la  BwigJL 


GEAFTEBDL 


THE  rOUNDATION  OF  BEITISH  POWBB  m  BENGIi^ 

1766-1774. 


PAET  I.— 1740-1756.  To  the  Blaok-Holb  rb^asDT. 

§  1,  Tlie  foundation,  or,  at  least,  the  great  extension, 
of  British  power  in  BengUl  is  connected  (1.)  with 
Suraja  Daula,  the  Black  Hole,  and  its  attendant  cruel- 
ties, A.D.  1756;  (2.)  ChTe,  and  the  great  battle  of 
Plassey,  June  23, 1757,  which  ayenged  those  cruelties, 
and  virtually  made  England  supreme  in  Hindiistan; 
and  (3.)  the  treaty  of  Allahabad,  by  which  Sh&h  Alam 
11.,  in  August  1765,  made  over  to  the  English  Oompanj 
the  Diw^ni  of  the  Subahs  of  Bengal,  Bah&r,  and 
Orissa. 

So  much  as  is  important  to  the  student  of  the  hiBtoij 
of  the  first  English  settlements  in  Beng&l  is  giyen  in 
chap.  yii.  §  6. 

§  2.  During  the  eventful  period  from  1744  to  1756, 
while  the   struggles  in  the  Oamatic  (the   histoij  of 
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which  we  lut^e  given  m  diap.  viii.)  were  going  on,  the 
English  settlements  in  Beng&i  were  of  less  importance 
than  either  those  in  the  Camatic,  or  those  on  the 
western  coast. 

The  J  were  soon  to  hecome  the  most  important  of  alL  The 
greatest  name  here  also  is  that  of  Cliye.     (Ch.  viii.  §  22.) 

§  3.  When  AlUvardi  KMn  (ch.  iii.  §  15)  usurped  the 
gOTemment  of  Bengal,  he  protected  the  English.  He 
had  to  contend  repeatedly  with  the  Mahrattas,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  repulsing ;  but  the  fertile  plains  of  the 
north-east  were  vepeatedlj  kid  waste. 

He  frequently  demanded  contributions  from  the 
En^ishy  as  the  price  of  this  protection ;  but  as  his 
exactions  were  not  exoessiye,  and  his  services  in  repel- 
ling the  dreaded  Mahrattas  were  real,  they  did  not 
much  complain. 


He  ImuL  permitted  them  (in  1744) 
the  Mahtatta  ditdh.    (Ch.  t.  §  57.) 


to  enclose  Calcutta  with  a  moat,  called 


§  4.  But  in  1756,  the  year  when  the  memorable  seven 
years'  war  broke  out,  Ali-vwrdi  died ;  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson,  Suraja  Daula,  a  young  Caligula, 
guilty  of  the  most  detestable  cruelties,  and  full  of 
implacable  hatred  to  the  EngHsh.  He,  on  one  occasion, 
demanded  from  them  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive, 
which  they  declined  ;  and  thus  afforded  him  a  pretext 
for  attaclang  them. 

The  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  infidel  merchants  fired 
him  with  an  ambition  to  plunder  their  factories ,  one 
of  which  was  at  Cossimbazaar,  near  to  his  capital, 
MursheddbM.  This  he  took,  and  then  marched  to 
Calcutta. 

Note. — The  Nnw&b  of  Milrshedab&d  was  called  the  Nnwdh  Nazim  (=  mHi- 
tary)  to  distinguish  ^lim  from  the  Nuw&b  Vazir  of  Oudh.  He  was  also 
calied  SilMddr.    (Comp.  §  28,  p.  315.) 
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Britiah  Settle- 
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Ali-vardl  Kh&n 
and  the  English, 
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Ch.  vii.  §  6,  8, 
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Hisignoiaot 
contempt  for 
the  Tgngli«1|t, 

HiastingB. 


Comp.  §  8$. 


The  attack. 


The  Nnw&b  be- 
fore Oaloatta. 


The  flight  by 
night. 


(About  20  miles 
below  Calcutta 
on  the  left  lumk 
of  the  HAgll.) 

Kolwell  and  the 
Nuwab. 


The  Black 
Hole,  1756. 
The  nrfst  ^eat 
Tragedy, 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF 


OaloiEfete  talcMi  lii^  8iirl^|ft 


There  were  not,  he  told  his  oonrtiers,  10,000  "pecfplB  in  aQ 
Europe.    The  triumph  must  be  easjr  and  finaL 

Among  the  prisoners  he  took  at  Gossimbazaar  was  a  yoong 
writer,  Warren  HagtingSf  who  had  not  been  in  India  six  yean  yet, 
and  was  then  twenty-four  years  of  age.  His  after  caieer  was 
destined  to  be  as  brilliant  in  its  way  as  GUye's. 

§  5.  The  Oonncil  of  Calcutta  were  unprepared  for 
such  an  attack.  Their  means  of  defence  were  inade- 
quate. Drake,  the  governor,  was  not  a  Dupleix,  scaroefy 
even  a  Morse ;  and  thej  had  among  them  no  Cliva 

To  be  unpr^Mxed  seems  a  dhazactexistic  of  the  TtngKsh. 

They  first  tried  to  conciliate  the  Nuwab.  They  then 
asked  help  from  the  Dutch  at  Chinsura,  and  from  the 
French  at  Ohandemagar;  but  were  refused  with 
taunts.  The  Nuwab  began  to  batter  their  miserable 
defences  on  the  18th  June  (memorable  in  1815 !)  ;  and 
soon  the  unhappy  garrison  was  driyen  within  the  walls 
of  the  fort. 

At  nightfall  the  fatal  resolution  was  taken  by  the 
governor  of  escaping  down  the  river.  The  women  and 
children  were  sent  on  board  one  of  the  ships,  and  Drake 
put  off  in  the  last  remaining  boat.  The  soldiers  of  the 
garrison,  and  others  who  were  left  behind,  tried  in  vain 
to  find  means  of  escape.  The  ships  dropped  down  the 
river  to  Fulta,  where  the  fugitives  took  refuge. 

Holwell,  who  was  the  chief  among  the  deserted  party, 
felt  himself  compelled  to  negotiate ;  and  the  army  of 
the  Nuwab  marched  in.  The  Nuwab  summoned  Mr. 
Holwell  before  him,  and  reproached  him  with  defending 
the  place  against  the  rightful  ruler  of  Bensal;  but 
assured  him  no  harm  should  be  done  to  the  prisoners. 

That  evening,  however,  the  whole  of  them,  146  in 
number,  were  crammed  into  a  wretched  dungeon,  (ever 
since  called  the  "  Black  Hole,")  eighteen  feet  square, 
with  two  small  apertures :  a  place  which  would  have 
been  an  oppressively  confined  prison  for  one  person. 
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Oltv*  aad  WMaon  In  BangU. 

light,  the  horrors  of  which  no  pen  can  describe, 
id  adequately  conceive,  may  be  considered  an  aera 
dian  history.  Scenes  of  equal  atrocity  were 
d  in  the  Sepoy  mutinies  a  century  after.  These 
e  things  that  fix  the  fate  of  empires. 
}he  morning  twenty-three  only  were  found  alive 
i^  were  a  fearful  spectacle, 
t  Nuwab  is  said  to  have  been  free  from  the  guilt 
lering  this  frightful  wholesale  murder;  but  he 
itly  Old  not  regret  it.  E[is  great  anxiety  was  to 
le  treasures  which  he  imagined  the  English  had 
Jed. 


?  EL^l  766-7.   The  Blaok-Holb  Tbaobdy  to 

Plassey. 

,  These  sad  tidings  soon  reached  Madras,  where 
md  Waieon^  just  returned  from  the  destruction 
.eriah  (ch.  v.  §  66),  where  soon  ready  to  sail  to 
B  the  cruel  injury. 

1788  the  (Jovernor  of  Fort  St.  David.  (Ch.  viiL  §  27.)  He  had 
» estimate  natiTe  power  rightly. 

English  infantry  and  1,500  sepoys,  full  of  spirit, 

3votedly  attached  to  their  leaders,  constituted  the 

which  was  destined  to  effect  a  mighty  revolution 

ia. 

'as  the  middle  of  December  before  the  expedition 

d  the  Hagli. 

time  was  then  lost.    Budge-Budge  was  taken, 

;ta  re-occupied,  and  the  town  of  Hugli  stormed. 

dge-Budge,  Blastings  fought  as  a  volimteer. 

3  he  and  Clive  first  met.    There  was  but  seven  years  dif- 
in  their  ages ;  bnt  Clive  had  already  gained  a  mighty 
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Horrors. 


The  NuwAb'B 
conduct. 


The  avengers. 


Madras  troops 
in  Bengal. 

Budge-Budge. 


(10  miles  helow 
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left  bank  of  the 
HiigU. 


THE  FOTJNBATION  OF 


Clive  and  Hast- 
ings* 


HAgll  stonned. 
Coote. 


The  fonrnaoiea. 


frightened. 


Calcutta  ze- 
taken,  Jan.  1757. 


Hollow  peace. 


War  with 
France. 

The  French 
settlement 
taken,  May 
1757. 
(Ch.vii.§7.) 


name.  Hastings  felt  the  assnranoe  within  Inm,  tlMii  be  toooonli 
immortalise  himself.  But  his  fame  was  noi  to  be  gHned  on  the 
field  of  battle;  and  hj  CHyo's  advice  be  xamaiBed  a  civiban. 
(Comp.  §  35,  p.  318.) 

The  stonniBg  of  Hugli  was  tbe  work  of  a  young 
captoiii.  Eyre  Coote.  Qe  too  luw  a  niche  among  the 
heroes  of  British  Tnciian  historj  (p.  2d5).  Qere  then 
are  four  historic  names  associated  at  this  nftenK>rable 
crisis:  OLiys,  WAanK»,  Ooora,  and  HAsrsiosL  To 
these  must  be  added  these  of  FoBikB,  then,  a  maj<» 
in  a  king^a  xegimenty  ud  of  GimiAfi^ 

§  7.  Snraja  Daula  at  length  began  to  awake  from  his 
dream  of  ^ncied  security.  He  knew  something  of  the 
wars  in  the  Camatic,  of  Arcot,  and  of  Gheri^^ ;  and 
now  this  same  Clive  was  in  Calcutta ! 

Clive  had  already  acquired  the  name,  by  which  b»  la  still 
known,  of  B^at  EJUUif  or  daring  in  war. 

An  obstinate  engagement  took  place,  and  the  Nuwab's 

i  attacks  were  repeUed  at  every  point.     Calcutta  was  le- 

taken  January  2,  1757.     Negotiatioiis  foliawed,  and  a 

hollow  peace  was  made.     The  English  were  allowed  to 

assume  their  old  position,  and  ven^etmce  wetA  p^&tp&n&L 

Watson  disapproved.  The  Nuwab,,  he  said,  should 
be  "  well  thrashed."  Clive,  who  had  now  beeome  a 
diplomatist,  unwillingly  consented,  from  pofitical  eon- 
siderations^  to  sign  the  treaty.     (February  %  1757.) 

§  8.  There  was  now,  strange  to  say,  pretended  peace 
between  the  English  and  tiie  author  of  ^e  horrors  of 
the  Black  Hole. 

Meanwhile  in  Europe  the  seven  yeaare*  war  had  begun 
(ch.  viii.  §  29)  ;  and  Watson  and  others  willed  to  attack 
the  French  settlement  of  Chandemagar.  C&veat  first 
wished  for  neutrality  in  India.  The  Nuw&b  was,  how- 
ever, asked  for  permission  to  attack  the  French ;  b«t 
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tnniliiMi  wltb  the  VlMvAli. 


refused,  and  ereo  aided  them  with  arms  and  money. 

defiance  of  his  threats,  the  English   forces  under 

re  attacked  the  place,  and  Watson  co-operated  with 

fleet. 

Ihandemagar  was  thus  taken  in  May,  1757. 

1  tbs  tomb  of  Admiial  Watson,  who  died  in  Galcntta^.  are 
B  wordB,  in  relation  to  the  events  related  above : — 

<*  Gheriah  taken,  Febmary  13, 1756. 
Galontta,  Intxaaxj  2, 1757. 
Chandernagar  taken,  Maroh  23, 1757* 

Exegifiti  monmnentmn  SDre  perennins." 

9L  The  peace  between  the  Nuwdb  and  the  English 

not  real,  and  could  not  be  lasting.     The  latter 

an  to  feel  their  power;  and  the  former,  full  of 

^edi,  fear,  and  distrust,  acted  in  the  most  violent  and 

insistent  manner.     He  intrigued  with  Bussj,  who 

at  Outtack  in  the  I^orthem  Sirkars  (not  more  than 

hundred  miles  from  Calcutta),  which  had  just  been 

3d  to  France.     [Ch.  viii.  §  20,  ch.  iii.  §  16  (5).] 

[e  at  the  same  time  sent  conciliatory  messages  and 

1  money  to  the  Council  at  Calcutta :  in  fact,  acted 

a  madmaai.     He  had  not  a  friend,  even  among  his 

L  subjects. 

jid  now  a  formidable  confederacy  was  formed 
Inst  him.  The  plotters  were  Eaydullub,  his  trea- 
jr ;  Mir  Jaffir,  the  commander  of  his  troops ;  Jagat 
i,  the  richest  banker  in  India ;  with  Mr.  Watt,  the 
^lish  Resident  at  Murshedabad  ;  and  the  Council  at 
?atta. 

He  or  we  must  fall,"  said  Clive. 
L  Bengali  nam«d  Omichand  was  the  agent  employed 
transact  the  business  between  the  English  and  the 
?^b.     He,  of  course,  was  in  the  plot. 
he  plan  of  the  conspirators  was  this.     Suraja  was 


CH.IX.J9. 
AJ>.  1757. 


Watson's  tomb. 
(Aug.  12, 1757.)     i 


The  perfidy  of 
Snr&ia  Daula, 
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Omichand. 
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THE  FOmSTDATIOW  OF 


The  price. 
TbeMteh, 


Thenebaeiotu 
expedient. 


The  white  and 
red  treatiet. 

Forgery. 

The  moralitv  of 
the  plot  a^mst 
Bur&ja  Daula, 
1757. 


Deooit. 


to  be  depofied,  the  Kitish  oo-opeiatiiig  iriHi  Mir  Ja£5r. 
The  most  am^  and  exchisiYe  privileges  were  to  be 
granted  to  the  English,  and  the  foDest  eompensation 
for  their  losses ;  while  a  lai^  sum  was  to  be  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  l^gKsh  Seerei  Committee. 

A  difficnltj  here  arose.  Omichand,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, threatened  to  disclose  the  whole,  imless  a  sum  of 
3,000,000  rupees  was  guaranteed  to  hhnself  .  To  satisfy 
him  it  was  arranged  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted  in 
the  agreement,  to  be  signed  bj  Ifir  JalBr  and  the 
members  of  the  English  Committee,  relating  to  his 
claims. 

But  Cliye  and  his  fellow  conspirators  condescended 
to  cheat  the  wilj  Hind^  Two  treaties  were  prepared, 
one  on  white  paper,  the  other  on  red.  In  the  latter 
Omichand's  claims  were  guaranteed ;  while  in  the  other 
no  mention  was  made  of  them.  The  white  was  the  real 
treaty.  The  fictitious  one  was  shown  to  Omichand,  and 
he  was  satisfied.  Admiral  Watson  had  refused  to  be  a 
party  to  this  deceit,  and  his  signature  was  forged. 

This  plan  to  dethrone  the  vicious  monster,  on  whom 
no  one  could  relj,  and  whose  tyranny  his  subjects  could 
no  longer  endure,  was  justifiable.  The  dissimulation 
connected  with  its  execution  was  necessary,  it  was  said ; 
and  was  defended  on  the  false  principle,  that  the  **  end 
justifies  the  means." 

But  nothing  renders  deceit  right.  Clive  and  his 
fellow  plotters  disgraced  themselves  by  fighting  bad 
men  with  their  own  weapons. 

§  10.  All  was  now  ready,  and  Clive  wrote  a  peremp- 
tory letter  to  the  Nuwab,  demanding  satisfaction  for 
all  injuries,  and  stating  that  the  British  army  would 
wait  upon  him  for  an  answer.  The  Nuw&b  instantly 
put  his  army  in  motion,  and  the  hostile  armies  met  on 
the  field  of  Plassey.     The  Nuwab  had  50,000  ini^try, 
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The  battle  of  Plassey. 


CHAP.  IX.  ^  10. 
A.D.  1757. 


18,000  cavalry,  and  an  enormous  train  of  artillery; 
while  Clive  had  650  European  infantry,  150  gunners, 
2,100  sepoys,  a  few  Portuguese,  and  10  pieces  of  artil- 
leiy. 

Meanwhile  Mir  JafRr  was  terrified  by  the  approaching 
crisis,  and  ceased  to  communicate  with  Clive.  The 
wisdom  of  attacking  the  Nuwab,  with  such  fearful  odds 
against  them,  seemed  to  Ohve's  officers  to  be  doubtful ; 
and,  in  a  council  of  war  (the  only  one  Clive  ever 
assembled),  thirteen  voted  against  fighting  the  enemy, 
and  but  seven  for  it.     In  the  minority  was  Coote. 

Clive  dismissed  the  council,  took  a  solitary  walk  in  a 
grove  hard  by,  and  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
attack  must  be  made  now  or  never,  and  that  it  should 
be  made  now.  The  next  morning  he  crossed  the  river, 
and  fought  the  battle  of  Plassey  on  the  23rd  June, 
1757.  The  victoiy  was  immediate  and  decisive ;  and 
the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  English  was  only  22  killed 
and  50  wounded. 

Sur&ja  fled.   Mir  Jaffir,  now  that  victory  was  assured, 

i'oined  Clive,  who  did  not  condescend  to  notice  his  vacil- 
aition ;  but  saluted  him  Nuwab  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa.  Thus  Clive  did  in  Bengal  what  Dupleix  had 
done  in  the  Camatic.     (Ch.  viii.  §  16.) 

The  new  Nuwab  was,  however,  but  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  made  and  could  unmake  him. 

Omichand  was  soon  undeceived  as  to  his  reward,  and 
was  stunned  by  the  blow  ;  but  seems  to  have  soon  re- 
covered, as  we  find  him  afterwards  recommended  by 
Clive,  "  as  a  person  capable  of  rendering  great  services, 
and,  therefore,  not  wholly  to  be  discarded." 

Clive  degraded  himself  by  hia  duplicity  in  this  trfinsaction,    Tricks. 
and  injured  that  reputation  for  strict  integrity  which,  in  regard 
to  individuals  as  well  as  States,  is  one  of  the  most   essential 
elements  of  success.      It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  "  Olive's 
treatment  of  Omichand  was  truly  a  national  calamity." 
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Death  of  Sur&ja 
DauK  1757. 


"Olive's  Fund.* 


Gains  to  tlie 
Ck>rjx-panj,  and 
to  indiyidTials. 


Introd.  §  8,  23. 


Olive,  1757- 
17C0. 


) 


Summary  of 
aifatrs  in  1757. 

(Ch.  iii.  §  19, 
p.  137.) 
Afghins. 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF 


SnrAda  Danla  dethroned  and  Ulled. 


§  11.  Suraja  was  soon  seized,  having  been  betrayed 
by  a  man  whom  he  had  wronged,  and  brought  before 
Jaffir,  whose  son,  Miran,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
The  poor  victim  had  not  completed  his  twentieth  year ; 
and  had  not  been  on  the  throne  fifteen  months. 

And  now  came  the  division  of  the  spoil.  Olive  con- 
tented himself  with  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  besides  an  estate  received  at  a  later 
date ;  of  which  immense  wealth  a  great  part  went,  by  his 
generous  gift,  to  form  what  is  called  "  Lord  Cfive's 
fund,"  and  the  proceeds  were  applied  from  the  first  to 
the  reUef  of  invalids  in  the  service. 

Olive  was  not,  on  the  whole,  mercenary ;  yet  these  immense  gimis.  zeoeived 
in  this  irregnlar  way,  demoralised  those  who  zeceiyed  them,  and  lowered 
Englishmen  in  the  eyes  of  all  men. 

Vast  treasures,  as  indemnity  for  losses  sustained, 
were  poured  into  the  Company's  coffers ;  and  all  shared 
in  the  golden  harvest. 

What  are  called  the  tvrenty-fotir  Pergnnnalis  (=  suh-districta) 
vsrore  then  given  to  the  Company  as  a  ZamlndAjy.  The  grant  is 
dated  December  20,  1757.  They  oomprised  an  area  of  about 
1,200  sqnare  miles. 


PAET  m.— 1767-1760.  Olive's  Pibst  Admi- 

NISTBATJON. 

§  12.  Clive  was  now  virtually  ruler  of  these  rich 
provinces.  He  was  made  Gk)vernor  of  the  Company's 
settlements  in  Bengal ;  and  remained  at  the  head  of 
affairs  till  1760.  The  transactions  of  this  interval  we 
have  now  to  record. 

We  mnst  pause,  however,  to  consider  the  state  of  afEain 
throughout  India  at  this  moment,  June  1757. 

(1.)  Ahmad  Shdh  Abddli  made  his  fourth  invasion  of  Hindftp 
stdn  this  year,  and  Delhi  was  sacked  by  him  in  September  1787« 
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India  in  1757. 

A.lamg!r  n.    was  the  nominal  Emperor,  and   Gh&zi-nd- 
(Table,  oh.  iii.  §  16,  p.  182)  was  hie  Vazir. 

I?he  Mahrattas  were  intriguing  with  Sald,bat  Jnng  and  his 
Niz4m  All  in  the  Dakhan.      Bussy  was  in  the  Northern 
;  from  whence  he  was  peremptorily  recalled  by  Lally  in 
(Ch.  iii.  §  la) 

I  B&jl  BAo  (1740-1761),  was  Peshwa.     (Ch.  v.  §  56-66.) 

^eringapatam  was  attacked  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1757 ; 
adirS.],  the  regent,  consented  to  pay  them  tribute.  Haidar 
in  a  rising  generaL     (Ch.  idi.  §  12,  13.) 

k.  desultory  warfare  wa.s  being  carried  on  between  the 
and  English  in  the  Camatic.  Lally  sailed  from  France, 
'57,  and  arrived  at  Pondicherry,  April  1758.  (Ch.  viii. 
Madura  ^as  taken  in  1757  by  Colonel  Calliaud. 

J,  A  great  danger  threatened  the  new  Nuwah  in 

Clive  too  was  placed  in  a  dilemma.  It  was  thus. 
Llamgir  II.  was  in  the  hands  of  Ghazi-ud-din  IV., 
•j  last  murdered  him.     His  son,  Ali  Gohar  (com- 

styled  the  Shahzada,  or  Prince),  afterwards  the 
unate  Shah  Alam  LE.  (by  which  name  we  shall 
m),  escaped  from  Delhi,  crossed  the  Karmandaa 
I  divides  Oudh  from  Bahar),  at  the  very  time 
mber  1759)  of  his  fcither's  murder,  the  news  of 
he  did  not  receive  for  a  month, 
then  assumed  the  title  of  emperor ;  appointed 
•ud-daula,  Viceroy  of  Oudh,  his  Vazir ;  and,  with 

Khan  as  his  commander-in-chief,  proceeded  to 
ossession  of  the  eastern  districts.  The  Governor 
tna  was  a  Hindu,  Eam  Narayan  ;  who,  being  de- 

by  the  imperial  army,  threw  himself  into  Patna. 
e  (thus  involved  in  a  necessary  rebellion  against 
eat  Mogul !)  wrote  to  the  trembling  Mir  Jaffir 

Eam  Narayan  to   re-assure  them  ;  and  Colonel 

id,  marching  promptly  to  the  relief  of    Patna, 

ed  the  imperial  and   Oudh  forces  in  February 

.pril  1760;  and  thus  saved  the  Nuwab  for  the 

Captain  Knox,   another  distinguished  officer. 
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I    The  Northern 
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April  7, 1759. 
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THE  FOUNDATION  OF 


Xntrlffnas  of  Mix  Jafllr. 


ained  a  splendid  victorj^^  over  the  Eaja  of  Piimia,  who  ( 
was  in  rebellion.  Shah  Alam  now  wrote  to  Olive,  who 
sent  him  a  sum  of  money,  on  condition  that  he  should 
evacuate  the  province  of  Bahar,  which  he  did.  Thus 
relieved,  Mir  Jaffir  testified  his  gratitude  by  bestowing 
on  Olive,  as  a  Jaghir,  the  rent  due  by  the  Oompany 
for  the  villages  round  Oalcutta. 

Mlrwan,  the  son  of  Mtr  Jaffir,  a  man  of  energy,  but  a  monster 
of  cruelty,  was  struck  dead  by  lightning  (in  July  1760)  wbile 
marching  with  Colonel  Galliaud. 


§  14.  Two  other  important  achievements  conclude 
this  portion  of  Olive's  history. 

(1.)  The  Northern  SirJedrs  were  at  this  period  in  the 
hands  of  the  French ;  but  Bussy  had  been  recalled  by 
Lally.  (Oh.  viii.  §  30.)  Olive  sent  an  expedition  under 
Oolonel  Forde  in  1 759,  which  drove  the  French  ont.  He 
retained  for  the  English  only  Masulipatam.  The  battle 
of  Peddapur,  near  Eajamandri,  and  the  dashing  capture 
of  Masulipatam,  with  the  French  leader  in  it,  are 
among  the  most  glorious  exploits  of  Anglo-Indian 
warfare. 

(2.)  The  fickle  Nuwab  now  began  to  intrigue  with 
the  Dutch ;  for  his  English  friends  were  so  powerful 
that  he  dreaded  their  turning  against  him.  The  Dutch 
in  Ohinsura  wrote  to  their  chief  at  Batavia,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  a  Dutch  armament  should  attack  Cal- 
cutta. Olive  got  intelligence  of  the  intrigue;  and, 
though  England  was  at  peace  with  Holland,  attacked 
the  Dutch  by  sea  and  land,  defeated  them  utterly,  and 
laid  siege  to  Ohinsura.  llie  Dutch,  thoroughly  huniF 
bled,  agreed  to  the  terms  Olive  imposed  upon  them ; 
and  Mir  JafSr's  intrigues  in  that  quarter  were  at  on 
end.  • 

Olive  now  sailed  for  England  the  secona  time,  1760. 
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TlM  — ooiid  8«ng41  Bevolntion. 

ere  he  was  received  with  great  honour  by  the  King,  Mr. 
and  the  whole  nation.    He  was  raised  to  an  Irish  peerage. 


LET  IV.— 1761-1765.  Administration  op  Van- 

SITTABT   AND    SpENCEB. 

15.  This  was  a  most  eventful  period  in  Indian 
3ry.  The  French  power  in  India  was  at  this  period 
rly  broken  by  Coote  (ch.  viii.  §  31)  ;  and  soon  after 
Mahrattas  sustained  the  crushing  defeat  from  which 

never  fully  recovered.     (Ch.  v.  §  69,  70.) 
at  in  those  stirring  times  Mr.  Yansittart,  an  utterly 
mpetent  person,  though  honest,  was  acting  as  Olive's 
essor  in  Beng&l.   There  were  quarrels  between  him 

his  Council;  and,  till  Olive's  return  in  1765, 
ing  can  be  more  painful  than  the  annals  of  the 
inistration. 

16,  After  the  death  of  his  son,  Mjrwan,  the  affairs 
Br  Jaffir  became  worse  and  worse ;  and  he  at  length 

his  son-in-law,  Mir  Kasim,  to  Calcutta  to  arrange 
>ecuniary  matters.  Mr.  Vansittart  and  his  Council, 
g  struck  with  the  ability  of  Mir  Kasim,  resolved  to 
rone  the  Nuwab  Nazim,  and  to  put  his  son-iQ-law 
LS  place.  The  Nuwab  was  hopelessly  in  arrears  in 
payments  to  his  British  allies,  was  madly  extravagant 
LS  expenditure,  and  evidently  looked  with  no  favour 
I  those  by  whose  hands  he  had  been  elevated. 
ir  Jaffir  was  iaduced  to  resign  and  to  take  up  his 
le  in  Calcutta;  while  Mir  Kasim  was  installed 
h  Sept.  1760).  The  latter  ceded  to  the  English  the 
3  provinces  of  Midnapur,  Chittagong,  and  Burd- 

as  the  price  of  his  elevation. 
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(^onghit,) 


17(il, 


Tlio  second 
battle  of  Fatna. 


Mir  K&sim  iU- 
tronts  the  Go- 
vuruur  of  Patiuv. 


Mix  KkMha  and  lir.  Vaiudttart. 


Thus,  for  the  second  time  in  four  years,  ha«d  the 
British  oHoctcd  a  revolution  in  Murshedab4d. 

The  rcixl  object  of  this  transaction  was  to  enrich 
the  members  of  the  Bengal  Government.  Against 
every  unjust  measure  of  this  period  Mr.  Yansittart  and 
Mr.  'Hastings,  then  a  young  civilian,  protested ;  but  in 
vain. 

§  17.  Mir  Kasim  began  with  great  energy  to  carry 
out  reforms.  He  reduced  expenditure;  paid  off  his 
English  friends ;  and,  disgusted  with  his  position,  re- 
solved to  shake  off  their  yoke ;  for  which  purpose  he 
removed  his  capital  to  Monghyr,  and  there  quietly 
gathered  together  and  disciplined  his  army.  This  he 
did  with  surprising  judgment  and  skill.  : 

§  18.  At  this  time  Shah  Alam  11.,  who  dared  not  re- 
turn to  his  capital  (ch.  iii.  §  19-22),  was  hovering  about  ; 
Bahar  with  a  lawless  host.     Colonel  Camac  attacked 
and  dispersed  them ;  and  Law,  the  Frenchman  (who 
had  escaped  from  Chandemagar,  and  broken  his  parole),  '• 
with  his  band  was  taken  prisoner;  but,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  natives,  was  treated  by  the  English  with  distin- 
guished courtesy.     The  Emperor  himself  was  persuaded 
by  Colonel  Camac  to  join  him,  and  accompany  him  to  | 
Patna;  whore  Mir  Kasim   was  induced   to  pay  him 
homage  ;  and  was,  in  consequence,  formally  invested 
by  the  Emperor  with  the  Siibadarship  of  Beng&l,  Bahor, 
and  Orissa. 

i 

§  19.  Mir  Kasim's  conduct  at  this  time  was,  on  the  ! 
wli(>le,  vigorous  and  just ;  but  he  was  cruel  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Eam  Narayan,  the  Governor  of  FMoia^  whom 
h(^  despoiled ;  and  Mr.  Yansittart's  failure  to  protect 
this  unfortunate  governor  is  one  of  the  wont  featares 
in  his  administration. 
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War  with  Mir  Kftslm. 

A  quarrel  between  the  Nuwab  and  the  Calcutta 
Council  soon  arose.  The  cause  was  the  immunity  from 
the  payment  of  transit  duties  claimed  by  the  servants  of 
the  Company.  This  freedom  had  been  formerly  granted 
by  imperial  firman  to  the  Company  itself.  It  was  novv 
grossly  abused.  All  the  servants  of  the  Company  traded 
largely  on  their  own  private  account ;  and  they  claimed 
freedom  from  the  payment  of  all  inland  duties,  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  for  their  servants  and  de- 
pendants also.  Every  native,  in  fact,  by  hoisting  the 
^English  flag  could  now  evade  the  payment  of  all  duties. 
The  Nuwdb  was  thus  defrauded  of  his  revenues,  his 
servants  were  insulted,  and  the  trade  of  the  country 
was  thrown  into  confusion. 

After  attempts  at  a  compromise,  in  which  Mr.  Van- 
sittart  was  thwarted  by  the  cupidity  of  the  other 
members  of  Council,  the  Nuwab  in  desperation  resolved 
to  put  his  subjects  and  the  English  upon  an  equal 
footing,  by  abolishing  all  transit  dues  thro>ughout  his 

dominions.  < 

•* 

§  20.  War  ensued.  Some  English  boats  were  stopped 
and  examined  by  the  Nuwab* s  officers  at  Patna.  Mr. 
Sllis,  the  Eesident,  then  rashly  began  hostilities,  and 
seized  the  city  of  Patna ;  but  his  European  soldiers  got 
drunk,  and  the  native  commandant  recaptured  the  city. 
Mr.  Ellis  and  the  other  EngHshmen  were  taken  pri- 
soners ;  and  the  Nuwab  at  once  ordered  every  English- 
man in  his  dominions  to  be  seized. 

§  21,  The  Calcutta  Council  was  now  resolved  to  de- 
throne Mar  Kasim,  and  reinstate  Mir  Jaffir,  who  was  72 
years  old,  and  afflicted  with  leprosy.  This  was  done 
by  proclamation.  This  was  the  third  Bengal  Revolu- 
tion. A  severe  struggle  ensued,  and  especially  at 
Gheriah  a  battle  was   fought,  which  lasted  for  four 
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CH.  IX.  §20,  21. 
A.D.  1762. 


Quarrel  be- 
tween the 
Nuwab  and  the 
Calcutta  Coun- 
cil. 


Abolition  of  all 
transit  duties. 


Mr.  Ellis  seized. 


War  with  M!r 
Kasim,  1763. 

July  7,  1763. 
The  Third 
Bengal  Revo- 
lution. 
Battle  of 
Gheriah,  1763. 
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CHAP.  IX.  §  22. 
A.D.  1763. 


(A  plain  near 
MOxshed&b&d,) 


The  massacre 
of  Patna.  1763. 

The  second  great 
Traged/y, 


Cruelties. 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF 


Noble  conduct 
of  the  prisoners. 


The  infamous 
Baymond. 


y 


The  Patxia  ICassaore,  and  its  pimisliznexit. 

hours.  In  this  the  late  Nuwab*s  well-trained  and 
disciplined  troops  showed  most  determined  bravery, 
and  were  with  difficulty  overcome.  This  was  in  August 
1763.  Major  Adams  commanded.  The  Nuwab's  forces 
amounted  to  28,000  men  ;  the  English  had  only  3,000. 
Monghyr  was  soon  taken,  and  the  Nuwab  had  only 
Patna. 


§  22,  Hitherto  our  sympathies  have  been  with  the 
Nuwab,  whose  conduct  was  spirited,  though  his  cause 
was  hopeless ;  but  the  Massacre  of  Patna,  the  second 
great  tragedy  in  British  Indian  history,  places  him  in 
the  Ust  of  men  whose  names  history  preserves  only  to 
hand  down  to  perpetual  infamy. 

He  cast  Earn  Narayan  into  the  river  with  weights 
round  his  heck.  The  great  bankers,  the  Seits,  friends 
of  the  English,  were  thrown  from  one  of  the  bastions 
into  the  river. 

The  Nuwab  threatened  that  he  would  murder  every 
European  the  moment  the  troops  advanced  on  Patna. 
The  commanding  officer  addressed  a  letter  to  the  pri- 
soners, asking  them  to  suggest  some  means  of  releasing 
them.  Their  reply  was :  "  There  is  no  hope  of  escape. 
Never  mind  us.  Do  not  delay  the  advance  of  the  army 
one  hour."  The  army  moved  on  to  the  attack,  and  the 
ferocious  Nuwab  fulfilled  his  threat.  He  ordered  his 
officers  to  kill  all  the  Europeans  in  prison;  but  they  nobly 
answered,  "  No !  turn  them  out,  and  we  will  fight  with 
them,  but  not  massacre  them."  But  an  executioner 
was  found !  Walter  Eaymond,  a  GTerman,  who  had 
been  a  sergeant  in  the  French  service,  and  now  held  a 
I  commission  in  the  Nuwab's  army  under  the  name  of 
Sumru  (a  name  since  notorious  enough,  and  now 
changed  to  Sombre)  volunteered  to  do  the  bloody  deed. 
He  led  a  file  of  soldiers  to  the  house,  fired  on  them  un- 
armed through  the  Venetian  windows ;  and  soon  forty- 
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Lt  EngUshmen  (Mr.  Ellis  among  them),  and  100 
iers,  were  lying  in  their  blood  on  the  floor. 
*atx)a  was  taken  (Novembers,  1763)  after  a  vigorous 
stance ;  and  Mir  Kasim  fled  to  Shuja  Daula,  Nuwab 
!)udh,  where  the  fugitive  Emperor  still  lingered, 
hese  three  now  advanced  against  the  English  army, 

a  campaign  began,  which  is  one  of  the  most  glorious 
he  British  annals.  The  Nuwab  of  Oudh  had  fought 
*&nipat  in  1761  (ch.  v.  §  70),  under  Ahmad  Shah 
lali ;  the  Emperor  was  the  descendant  of  Teimur ; 

Mar  Kasim  had  shown  himself  resolute  and  daring. 
ir  attack  upon  Patna  was  repulsed  ;  and  their  army 
lly  took  up  its  position  between  Buxar  and  the 


18.  And  now  took  place  the  jwst  sepoy  mutiny  in  the  Beng&l 
T.  The  last  and  greatest,  in  1857,  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
army,  and  the  transfer  of  British  India  to  the  direct  govem- 
b  of  the  Crown.  Major  Munro  acted  with  firmness.  A 
e  battalion  attempted  to  desert  to  the  enemy ;  but  they 
brought  back,  and  twenty  men  blown  away  from  guns, 
firmness  and  promptitude  at  once  crushed  the  mutiny. 

24,  In  October  1764,  Munro  led  his  troops  agaiQst 
Nuwab  Vazir,  who  was  still  encamped  at  Buxdr 

I  an  army  of  50,000  men.  He  was  routed,  and  160 
es  of  cannon  taken.     The  consequences  of  this  vic- 

were  very  great : — (1.)  the  Nuwab  of  Oudh,  long 
ter  of  the  empire,  was  humbled ;  (2.)  the  English 
3  thus  made  supreme  in  Hindustan ;  (3.)  the  Em- 
»r  himself  came  to  the  British  camp,  and  opened  a 
)tiation  with  the  Council  at  Calcutta  for  his  restora- 

to  the  throne.  It  was  reserved  for  Clive  to  reap 
full  fruits  of  this  victory  (§  28). 

25.  The  Nuwab  of  Oudh,  Shuja-ud-Daula,  retreated 
irds  Delhi ;  and  obtained  assistance  from  the  Mah- 
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CH.IZ.  §23,25. 


The  English 
take  Fatna. 


The  three  Mu- 

ViaTnTnA.flq.n 

leaders,  1764. 
The  combatants 
in  1764. 


The  First  Sepoy 
Mutiny,  1764. 


Major  Munro's 
firmness. 


The  Battle  of 

BuxlB,  Oct.  23, 

17G4. 

(S.E.  of  the 

Ganjfes,  5S 

mUes  E.N.E. 

from  Beiiares.) 


Shah  Alam  n. 
in  the  British 
camp. 

r'Ficaro/TTafcfi- 
jield"  "pvihlished,) 


Consequences 
of  this  great 
victory. 
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CH 


>.  1765. 


27. 


!ph:;&  foundation  of 


Ou'c  uytAuB  in 


The  Nnw&b  of 
Oudh  com- 
pletely lixua> 
bled. 

(OnS.W.  bank 
of  the  Jazmiay  40 
mileg  8.W. 
from  KhkapCa.) 


Death  of  IDr 
Jafflr,  1765. 


Sncceggion  of 

Najlm-nd- 

daula. 


Nuncomar." 


Lord  Clive 
comes  to  India 
a  third  time, 
1765. 


State  of  affairs 
when  he  re- 
sumed the  Gk>- 
vemment. 


Irattas  uader  Mnlliar  lUo  Holkar,  and  the  infamoTis 
Ghazi-ud-din.  (Ch.  v.  §  81 ;  ch.  in.  §  18.)  But  Sir  E. 
Fletcher  took  Allahabad ;  Oamac,  adYancing  to  Kalpi, 
dispersed  the  Nuwab's  armj ;  and  the  latter  was  obliged 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  his  conquerors.  The 
great  central  plain  of  India  was  now  complete  in  the 
power  of  England. 

§  26.  The  reinstated  !Mir  JaMrdied  in  January  1765. 
The  Calcutta  CouncU,  the  record  of  whose  proceedings 
for  fiye  years  fills  our  mind  with  shame  and  disgust, 
had  made  enormous  demands  of  money  from  him ;  and 
it  appears  that  he  died  partly  of  vexation.  His  son,  a 
youth  of  twenty,  Najim-ud-daula,  was  put  on  the 
throne ;  the  members  of  the  Council  received  large  and 
undeserved  presents ;  and  the  control  of  the  country 
was  virtually  in  their  hands. 

A  minister  called  Muhammad  Beza  Khan  was  ap- 
pointed, whilst  the  Nuwab  wished   to  place   in  that 
office  a  most  faithless  and  profligate  man,  whose  name 
was  Nand  Kumar.     Eaja  Shitab  BAi  was  assistant  to  ! 
the  minister.     They  were  both  tried  in  1772,  on  charges  ' 
of  corruption,  but  acquitted. 

§  27.  The  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
aware  of  the  profligacy  of  their  servants,  and  alarmed 
at  the  state  of  affairs,  now  solicited  Clive  to  return  to 
India  the  third  time,  with  full  powers,  which  he  had 
demanded,  3rd  May  1765.  Mir  K&sim  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Bengal.  The  Emperor  Shah  Alam  11.  was 
a  suppliant  in  the  British  camp  at  Allahabad.  The 
Nuwab  of  Oudh,  stripped  of  everything,  waited  his 
doom.  The  army  and  its  leaders  had  covered  them- 
selves with  glory ;  but  the  Council,  with  Mr.  Spencer 
{ the  successor  to  Vausittart)  at  their  head,  had  plimged 
into  the  lowest  gulf  of  infamy. 
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CUve's  Be. 
forms. 


The  Covenant. 


Clive  arranges 
affairs. 
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dive  again  In  India. 


PART  V. — Olive's  Second  Administbation, 

1766-1767. 

§  28.  Olive's  first  measure  on  his  return  was  to  en- 
force the  orders  of  the  Directors  forbidding  the  receipt 
of  presents  bj  their  servants.  He  made  all  government 
officers  sign  covenants  binding  themselves  to  obey  this 
rule. 

He  then  proceeded  to  Allahabad.  The  result  of  his 
negotiations  was : — 

(1.)  The  Nuwab  of  Oudh  was  restored  as  an  ally  of 
England ; 

(2.)  Corah  and  Allahabad  were  given  to  the  Emperor ; 
and, 

(3.)  This  personage,  the  descendant  of  Baber,  granted 
to  the  Oompany  the  Diwdni  or  virtual  sovereignty  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  for  which  he  was  to  receive 
a  tribute  of  twenty -six  lakhs  a  year  ;  while  fifty  lakhs 
a  year  were  to  be  paid  to  the  Nuwab,  in  whose  name 
the  government  was  still  conducted.  This  was  effected 
on  the  12th  August  1765. 

The  Nuwab  Nazim  of  Bengal  was  soon  induced  to 
retire  on  an  allowance  or  pension  of  forty -two  lakhs. 
This  may  be  called  the  Fourth  Bengal  Eevolution. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  though  the  Nuwab  Nazim  was  henceforth  of 
no  political  importance,  the  accession  of  each  one  was  announced  to  the 
Emperor  o^  Delhi  and  conHrmed  by  him  until  1825. 


§  29.  Thus  in  ten  months  (October  1764  to  August  The  memorable 
1765)  had  the  English  overthrown  all  the  powers  of  ^^^^^^^^ 
Hindustan ;  and  advanced  from  the  position  of  a  trading 
Company  to  the  assumption  of  a  virtually  independent 
sovereignty. 

This  period,  from  the  battle  of  Buxdr  to  the  treaty  of  |  An  eera. 
AUdhdhdd,  is  ever  memorable  in  English  annals.     The 
year  1765  is  an  sera  in  British  Indian  history. 


Beng&l,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa 
granted  to  the 
Company.  Aug. 
12, 1765. 


The  Nuwab 
pensioned. 
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Olive's  further 
Iteforms, 


Doable  Batta. 


The  European 
Mutiny, 


Clive  overcomes 
them,  1767. 


Trading  put 
do;ni. 


TEE  FOUNDATION  OF 


Clive's  reforms.    DlBOoxitent  and  Kiitliiy. 


The  only  other  powers  of  note  in  India  at  this  time  were  the 
Mahrattas,  Haidar,  and  the  Nizdm  of  HydersLb&d. 

MA,da  Ed,o  and  Haidar  Alt  were  then  in  the  zenith  of  their 
power.     (Ch.  v.  §  74  j  ch.  xii.  §  15.) 

§  30.  Clive  had  now  to  carry  out  further  reforms. 
The  arm  J  was  accustomed  to  what  was  called  dmihle  hatta 
when  on  the  field.  This  was  nominally  an  allowance 
of  subsistence-money  ;  but  the  amount  was  unreasonp 
ably  great :  in  the  case  of  a  captain,  it  amounted  to 
an  increase  in  his  pay  of  1,000  rupees  a  month.  Clive 
was  instructed  to  stop  this  anomalous  system ;  but  he 
was  met  by  a  combination  of  the  European  officers, 
which,  in  fact,  was  a  mutiny.  Two  hundred  officers 
agreed  to  resign  in  a  single  day ;  and,  as  the  Mahrattas 
were  advanciug  (ch.  v.  §  81),  they  thought  themselves 
necessary  to  the  State. 

Clive  accepted  each  resignation,  and  put  the  ex-offioer 
iQ  immediate  arrest,  while  he  sent  to  Madras  for  every 
available  man.  Even  sepoys  were  employed  in  coercing 
their  European  officers.  Clive' s  firmness  subdued  the 
mutiny  in  a  fortnight.  This  woe  a  victory  aa  important 
as  Plassey :  Tie  thus  saved  the  dominion  which  he  had 
founded. 

Sir  B.  Fletcher,  commander  of  the  forces,  was  implicated  in 
the  mntiny,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  cashiered.  He  was  restored 
and  appointed  commander-in-chief  at  Madras,  where  he  was  a 
leader  in  the  opposition  to  Lord  Pigot.     (Ch.  x.  §  10.) 

§  31.  Clive' s  next  contest  was  with  the  whole  services, 
the  members  of  which  universally  were  engaged  in 
trade,  which  their  position  made  especially  lucrative : 
to  the  injury  of  their  character,  as  it  prevented  them 
from  doing  their  duty  as  public  servants.  They  were 
now  absolutely  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  species  of 
trade,  and  a  compensation  was  granted;  but  the  question 
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Comiption  Tife  In  Beng&l. 

cial  salaries  was  not  actually  settled  till  tlie  time 
rd  ComwaUis.     (Ch.  x.  §  20.) 

J,  Clive  left  India  for  the  last  time  in  1767,  a 
•  man  than  he  was  when  he  returned  to  it  in 

was  received  in  England  with  great  honour ;  but 
Porms  had  raised  up  for  him  a  host  of  enemies. 
ad  his  course,  as  we  have  seen,  been  uniformly 
b  and  incorrupt.  All  whom  he  had  punished,  or 
corrupt  schemes  he  had  thwarted,  now  leagued 
it  him.  The  Court  of  Directors  did  not  support 
.8  it  ought  to  have  done ;  but  when  it  was  pro- 
to  censure  him  in  Parliament,  a  counter-resolution 
3.ssed,  "  that  he  had  rendered  meritorious  services 
country." 
died  in  1774,  ten  years  after  Dupleix. 


RT  VI.— 1767-1772.  Vebelst  and  Oabtier.. 

3.  From  1767  to  1772,  Mr.  Verelst  and  Mr.  Cartier 
luccessively  Governors  of  Bengal.  The  events  of 
)eriod  are  chiefly  connected  with  Mahratta  and 
•  history.  (Ch.  v.  §  80-85 ;  ch.  xii.  §  17,  &c.) 
curse  of  Bengal  was  the  dovhle  government,  which 
jen  called  dive's  "  masked  administration."  The 
iment  was  nominally  conducted  by  the  Nuwab's 
its ;  while  the  European  officials  vied  with  them 
bking  haste  to  become  rich  by  every  species  of 
>tion.  The  governor  in  vain  strove  to  stem  the 
t.  It  was  a  sad  period  :  the  Muhammadan  Gro- 
ent  had  been  destroyed  ;  and  no  vigorous  English 
ad  been  substituted.  All  the  evils  peculiar  to  a 
crisis  were  felt. 
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Clive  leaves 
India  for  the 
last  tune,  1767. 

His  reception  in 
England. 


His  death,  Nov. 
22, 1774. 
(Ch.viii.§24.) 


Mr.  Verelst, 
Mr.  Cartier, 
1767-1772. 


The  donblo 
Government. 


Corruption. 
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The  double 
Government  de- 
stroyed, 1772. 

The  crreat  name 
for  thirteen 
years. 


Warren  Hast- 

fSiiinmaryof  his 
history  from 
1750  to  1772. 


(Aug.  1758.) 


'y 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF 


Warren  HaBtlngs,  Qovemox  of  Bengftl. 


The  constittition  of  the  Home  Gk>veniinent  of  India 
was  equally  vicious.  The  Directors  were  appointed  but 
for  one  year,  and  their  chief  anxiety  was  to  make  the 
most  of  their  patronage.  It  was  a  period  of  unblushing 
jobbery  and  corruption. 

To  add  to  the  general  affliction,  famine,  deadly  fever, 
and  small-pox  took  off  35  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bengal  during  the  years  from  1 769-1 771.  It  is  estimated 
that  ten  millions  of  human  beings  perished  in  that 
awful  visitation,  which  in  addition  ruined  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  landed  aristocracy  of  Lower  Beng&L 


PAET  Vn.— 1772-1774.    Hastings  aovBMroB  of 

BengIl. 

§  34.  The  Directors  resolved  in  1772  to  abolish  the 
double  government,  and  to  assume  the  direct  manage- 
ment, through  their  own  servants,  of  the  revenue  of 
Bengal.  Wabben  Hastings  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Bengal  to  carry  out  this  sweeping  measure.  He  had 
to  arrange  the  details  of  the  change  from  a  mercantile 
firm  to  a  sovereign  dominion. 

§  35,  Warren  Hastings  was  bom  in  1732,  seven 
years  after  Clive ;  landed  in  India  in  1750  as  a  civilian ; 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Cossimbazaar  just  before  the 
Black  Hole  tragedy  took  place  (§  4)  ;  joined  the  fugi- 
tives at  Fulta ;  fought  as  a  volunteer  at  Budge-Budge 
(§  6) ;  was  sent  by  Clive,  who  discerned  his  abilities, 
as  Resident  to  Miirshedabad  after  the  battle  of  Flassey ; 
was  appointed  member  of  Council  at  Calcutta  in  17w, 
where  he  supported  Mr.  Vansittart  against  his  corrupt 
Council ;  and  returned  to  England  in  1764.     There  he 
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Qoned  to  give  evidence  before  the  House  of 
\ ;  and  liis  evidence  displayed  such  vigour  and 
>f  view,  that  his  reputation  was  made  at  once  ; 
a«  appointed  second  in  Council  at  Madras  in 

I  he  was  sent  as  Governor  (or  President)  to 
which  now  became  the  seat  of  Government 
I  Mibrshed&bM.  Every  arrangement  for  the 
on  of  new  courts  of  civil  and  criminal  jus- 
made  by  Hastings,  and  a  code  was  drawn  up 
dthin  six  months. 

in  account  of  the  affairs  connected  with  the 

B^n^es,  made  between  Hastings  and  the 
Oudh,  wiU  close  this  part  of  the  history  of 
idia. 

Eihrattas  crossed  the  Gunges  on  their  return 
L773  (ch.  V.  §  81) ;  and  the  Vazir  of  Oudh 
shat  the  Eohillas  had  offered  him  forty  lakhs 

to  defend  them  from  those  invaders,  and  that 

denied  the  debt. 
gs  believed  and  acted  upon  this  statement. 
3ded  to  Benares  (in  August  1773)  to  meet  the 
id  a  compact  was  made,  that  the  latter  should 
e  English  Government  forty  lakhs  of  rupees, 
Hastings  should  lend  an  auxiliary  force  to 

to  expel  the  Rohillas. 

is  carried  out  in  April  1774.     Hafiz  Eahmat, 
la  chief,  who  had  40,000  men  und§r  hk  banner, 
.ted  by  Colonel  ChampioD  and  slain,  with  2,000 
m.     The  Vazir  kept  aloof  with  his  troops,  till 
)  was  decided,  and  then  rushed  eagerly  to  spoil  | 
ted  foe.     "  We,"  exclaimed  Champion,  "  have  | 
ir  of  the  day,  and  these  banditti  the  profit." 
Afghan  strangers,  20,000  in  number,  now  aban- 
)ir  usurped  possessions,  which  still  bear  the 
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name  of  Eohilkliaiid ;  and  the  province,  with  its  mil- 
lion of  Hindis,  came  under  the  power  of  the  Vazir  of 
Oudh. 

This  was  the  famous  Eohilla  wax.  Hastings  was  vio- 
lentlj  attacked  for  sending  British  troops  as  mercenaries 
to  aid  the  Vazir  in  expelling  the  intniders.  (Comp. 
ch.  V.  §  53,  81.)  The  Court  of  Directors,  however,  wrote 
in  1775,  "We,  upon  the  maturest deliberation,  confbin 
the  treaty  of  Ben&res." 

§  37.  The  I^egulating  Act  (ch.  x.  §  2)  was  passed  in 
1773 ;  but  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
new  members  of  Council  did  not  arrive  in  Calcutta  till 
October  19, 1774.  Then  Warren  Hastings  became  the 
first  Gk>vemor-GJeneral  of  British  India.  The  remainder 
of  his  history  belongs  therefore  to  the  next  chapter, 
which  gives  a  summary  of  the  careers  of  the  illustnous 
men  who  have  filled  that  high  office  from  1774  to  the 
present  time. 


SXTMICABY. 


It  is  difficnlt  to  say  whether  the  struggle  in  the  Camatic, 
from  the  taking  of  Madras  by  the  French  in  1746,  to  the  capture 
of  Pondicherry  by  the  English  in  1761  (ch.  viii.),  or  the  series  of 
events,  from  the  seizure  of  Calcutta  by  Sur&ja  Daula  in  1756,  to 
the  final  departure  of  Olive  from  India  in  1767,  is  most  important 
in  the  history  of  British  India. 

This  latter  period  is  marked  by  two  terrible  tragedies.  (§5 
and  §  22.) 

Five  gi'eat  battles  were  fought  in  it,  at  Plassey,  in  1757  (§  10) ; 
at  Patna,  in  1760,  1761  (§  13,  18) ;  at  Buxar,  in  1764  (§  2i) ; 
and  at  Kalpt,  in  1764  (§  25). 

Four  BongM  revolutions  are  recorded. 

By  these  SurAja  Daula  lost  his  dominions  and  his  life,  in  1757 
(§  10)  ;  Mir  Jaffii*  was  displaced  to  make  way  for  his  son-in-law, 
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mm,  in  1760  (§  16) ;  Mtr  JafiEtr,  in  his  old  age,  was  again 

uithority,  in  1768  ?§  21)  ;  and  finally  the  British  assmned 

Brmnent,  in  1765  (§  28). 

Prenoh  and  Dutch  werehmnbled  (§  8, 14).  A  strange  series 

its  brought  the  young    Emperor  of    Delhi,  the  XYth 

a  suppliant  to  the  British  camp  (§24,  27). 

iy-six  years  affcer  Cliye's  departure,  the  same  Emperor 

waed,  as  we  shall  see,  from  the  hands  of  his  llafairatta 

by  Iiord  Lake. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 


THE    aOYEBNOBS-GENEBAIi  OF  BRITISH  INDIA,  FB 
A.D.  1774  TO  THE  PBESENT  TIME. 


PAET  L— Wabbbn  HASTmas,  1774-1785, 

§1.  There  waft,  as  we  have  seeiu  no  Qovemor-G^nc 
of  British  India  till  1774.  Before  that  date 
Governments  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  w 
independent  of  one  another,  and  were  literally  prt 
denciee.  (Ch.  yii.  §  7.)  Some  account  of  their  p 
ceedings  has  been  given  in  the  previous  chapters ;  a 
the  history  has  been  brought  down  to  the  time  wh 
under  Warren  Hastings,  as  head  of  the  Beng&l  Pre 
dency,  the  double  system  of  government  was  destroyt 
The  Company  was  now  the  sovereign. 

§  2.  The  BBauLATiKG  Act  (1773). 
What  led  to  this  celebrated  enactment  P 
The  proprietors  and  Directors  of  the  East  Inc 
Company  were  essentially  the  partners  and  manage 
of  a  mercantile  establishment ;  and  nothing  could  oc 
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Th»  m^gvliaMmg  Aat, 


hem  for  insufficient  dividends.     The  glorious  suc- 
i  of  Clive,  their  recent  acquisition  of  territory  and 
nee,  and  the  humiliation  of  their  French  rivals, 
not  compensate  them  for  an  emptj  treasury, 
addition  to  this,  the  servants  of  ih.e  Company  in 

cases  neglected  their  duties;  made  haste  to 
le  rich ;  and,  in  doing  so,  were  guilty  of  oppi^s- 

Parliament  determined  to  interfere :  the  Imperial 
ninent,  no  less  than  the  Directors,  desired  a 
n. 

I  Korth  was  then  Prime  Minister ;  and  England  was  on 
■ge  of  the  war  with  the  North  American  Colonies,  which 
in  the  latter  achieving  their  independence  (1775-1783). 

)re  were  mutual  jealousies.  The  ministers  and 
unent  feared  that  the  Company  would,  in  conse- 
e  of  recent  events,  acquire  too  much  influence, 
ation  in  general,  on  the  other  hand,  feared  that, 
Jie  patronage  of  the  East  Indian  Government  in 
hands,  the  ministers  would  become  too  strong. 
Bsult  was  a  compromise  ;  and  the  charter  of  the 
any  was  renewed,  some  important  changes  being 
in  its  constitution,  with  the  added  provisions 

.£400,000  a  year  should  be  paid  by  the  Company 

nation; 

That,  while  Madras  and  Bombay  retained  their 
iinate  governors  and  Councils,  the  Governor  of 
bta.  Blastings,  should  become  Governor-General, 

salary  of  «£25,000  a  year;  and,  assisted  by  a 
il,  should  be  supreme  over  all  the  British  posses- 
in  India ;  and, 

That  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  consisting 
2lhief  Justice  and  three  other  judges,  should  be 
ished  in  Calcutta. 
ly  other  minor  reforms  were  made  at  the  same 
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This  was  the  first  Act  of  Parliament  reoognisingr  the  British  Eart  Is^ 
Company  as  a  ruling  hody. 

The  great  mistake  in  the  Begulating  Act  was,  that 
thefowr  members  of  the  Govemor-OeneraVs  Council  vm 
invested  with  equal  authority  in  Council  with  himse^* 
The  Govemor-General  was,  in  fact,  made  the  wen 
President  of  a  Committee. 

§  3.  Warren  Hastings  accordingly  became  QavenM' 
General,  with  his  Council  of  four,  in  October  1774  He 
held  this  high  of&ce  for  eleven  years.  His  coxmcilkn 
themselves  were  badly  selected.  They  were  Colond 
Monson,  General  Clavering,  Mr.  Francis  (afterwaids 
Sir  Philip  Francis,,  the  generally  supposed  author  cf 
the  "Letters  of  Junius  "),  and  Mr.  Barwell. 

The  last,  who  had  been  long  in  India,  invariably  i 
ported  Mr.  Hastings.  The  other  three  as  pertinacio 
opposed  him;  and  as  the  votes  of  the  majority  deci< 
every  matter,  the  new  Governor-General  found  himself 
shorn  of  all  his  power  by  his  accession  of  dignitj* 
The  majority  of  the  Council  were,  moreover,  igiuxnai 
of  India,  and  full  of  eager  animosity  to  Hastingfli 
while  Francis  has  seldom  been  surpassed  in  the  facnl^ 
of  energetic  hatred. 

Monson  died  in  September  1776,  and  Clayering  in  Angmit  1777* 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  succeeded  the  latter. 

Hastings  struggled  against  his  opponents  with  won- ' 
derf  ul  firmness,  and  with  occasional  errors  in  judgment, , 
till  the  end  of  1780,  when  Francis  left  the  country. 

§  4.  The  a&irs  of  Oudh  first  engi^^  the  attention 
of  the  new  Council ;  and  the  chief  aim  of  the  majoiitj 
was  to  lower  Hastings  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.     The 
Yazir  was  compelled  to  make  over  the  Zammdarj  of  [ 
Ben&res  to  the  English ;  and  Cheyte  Singh,  its  Zamin- . 
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dar,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  EAja,  and  placed  on 
the  footing  of  a  feudatory  prince,  paying  a  tril)ute  to 
the  Company  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  lakhs  a  year. 

The  alfairs  of  the  "Begums"  of  Oudh  have  since 
hecome  too  notorious  to  be  omitted  here.  The  Nuwab 
Vazir,  Shujar-ud-daula,  died  in  1775.  His  widow  and 
mother,  the  "  Begums,"  claimed  by  virtue  of  a  supposed 
will  of  the  late  Nuwab  the  whole  of  the  treasure,  two 
millions  of  rupees,  which  was  heaped  up  in  the  vaults 
ol  the  Zen4na  (§  11).     The  acknowledgment  of  this 

reposterous  clami  Mr.  Hastings  opposed,  but  in  vain. 

~  e  young  Nuw&b  was  thus  left  on  his  accession,  with 
no  money,  an  army  to  support,  and  a  heavy  debt  to  the 
English  Government. 

§  5«  Charges  were  soon  poured  in  against  Mr.  Has- 
tings by  men  who  regarded  his  power  and  influence  as 
extmct.  The  chief  of  the  accusers  was  Nand  Kumar, 
a  inan  infamous  for  his  treachery  and  perfidy,  whom  the 
tritimvirate  took  under  their  protection,  and  installed 
as  the  Titus  Oates  of  Calcuti^.  In  the  desk  of  this 
worthy  were  found,  after  his  death,  facsimiles  of  the 
seals  of  all  the  most  eminent  persons  in  Bengal.  His 
accusations  against  Hastings,  though  implicitly  accepted 
by  the  three  councillors,  were  transparently  false,  and 
supported  by  palpable  forgeries. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Calcutta  was  astounded  by 
the  intelligence  that  Nand  Kumar  had  been  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  forgery,  at  the  suit  of  an  eminent  native 
merchant. 

He  was  tried  on  this  charge  in  the  new  Supreme  Court, 
the  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged. 

This  execution  of  a  Brahman  created  a  profound 
sensation,  and  has  been  made  a  matter  of  accusation 
against  Hastings.  For  this  there  is  not  the  shadow  of 
reason.    Sir  Elijah  Lnpey,  the  Chief  Justice,  but  admi- 
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nistered  the  existing  law,  which  has  since  been  altei 
There  was  undue  severity,  but  no  injustice. 

Mr.  Francis  and  his  two  associates  had  the  powei 
they  had  willed  it  so,  to  suspend  the  execution,  am 
refer  the  matter  to  England ;  but  they  declined  to  in 
fere.  There  is  not,  and  there  never  was,  the  sligk 
evidence  to  connect  Mr.  Blastings,  in  any  way,  with 
death  of  this  atrocious  miscreant. 

§  6.  The  biography  of  Hastings  must  b»  read  by 
student,  who  will  see  him  often  thwarted  and  i 
represented  by  the  selfishness  of  the  Directors  of 
East  India  Company  in  England;  and  always  by 
miserable  perverseness  of  the  majority  of  his  collea§ 
in  India ;  yet  holding  on  his  steady  course,  and  ti 
saving  ihe  British  Indian  Empire  by  his  vigorous  c 
duct. 

There  are  grave  errors  in  his  adnunistration ; 
they  are  surprisingly  few. 

§  7.  The  connection  of  Hastings  with  Mahra 
politics  must  be  studied  in  chap.  v.  §  91-103.  (Pi 
the  treaty  of  Sfirat  in  1775,  to  the  treaty  of  Salb&i 
1782.) 

§  8«  Hastings'  conduct  in  aiding  the  Madras  Pn 
dency  iu  its  struggles  with  Haidar,  from  1780  to  his  o 
departure  from  Lidia,  contrasts  wonderfully  with  t] 
of  the  Governors  of  Madras  during  the  same  pen< 
(Comp.  ch.  xii.  §  26.)  He  was  the  only  man  of  nis  d 
that  saw  the  important  transactions  of  the  time  in  th 
true  proportions. 


§  9.  Madras  affairs  at    this   period  require  soi 
notice. 
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(1.)  In  1773  the  Madras'Gtoveniment  aided  the  Nnw&b  of  Aroot, 
Miiliaininad  Alt,  in  an  iniqnitoas  war  against  Tan j  ore.  The 
Gooit  of  I>irectom  oondenined  this,  and  remoyed  the  President, 
Mr.  Wynch  (1776). 

(2.)  Lord  Pigot  succeeded  (1775>1776).  At  a  civilian  he  had 
been  in  Imdia  forty  years,  had  amassed  a  colossal  fortune,  and 
been  created  an  Irish  peer.  He  restored  the  Tan  j  ore  B4ja  in 
spite  of  the  Nnwftb's  entreaties  and  offered  bribes.  He  after- 
wards bad  great  dispates  with  his  Coanoil,  who  deposed  and  im- 
ptisoned  him.  The  Court  of  Directors  restored  him ;  but  he 
died  in  April  1777,  while  in  confinement. 

(3.)  Sir  T.  Bnmbold,  a  Bengal  civilian,  succeeded.  Bas&lat 
Jung,  brother  of  the  Niz&m,  now  made  over  the  Guntiir  Sirk&r 
to  the  EngliBh,  and  dismissed  his  French  troops,  whom  Haidar  at 
OBoa  «mplayad.     (Ch.  iii.  §  16.) 

Bnmbield'B  ohaiacter  was  long  considered  to  have  suffered  by 
certain  tianaaotions  in  his  government ;  but  he  has  been  fully 
Tindicated. 

(4.)  A  Mr.  WhitehUl  succeeded,  and  was  removed  by  Hastings 
(1780-1781). 

(5.)  Then  came  Lord  Macartney's  (on  the  whole)  able 
and  energetic  government  (1781-1785). 

His  oppofidti<m  to  Hastings,  and  the  treaty  of  Manga- 
loxe,  detnust  from  his  reputation.     (Ch.  xii.  §  30-36.) 

§  lO,  We  now  return  to  Bengal  affairs.  The  jndges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  established  in  Calcutta,  in  striving 
to  "  protect  natives  from  oppression,  and  to  give  India 
the  benefits  of  English  law,"  committed  many  great 
mistakes. 

Thej  interfered  between  the  Zamindars  and  their 
B4jats.  Their  attorneys  stirred  up  strife  everywhere. 
Everything  was  to  be  brought  imder  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  **  Supreme  Court."  They  applied  English  ideas 
to  Indian  affairs  in  an  undiscriminating  spirit. 

Hastings  interfered,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  protect  the 
landholders  from  this  vexatious  interference;  and  Par- 
liament was  petitioned  for  a  change  of  system;  but 
meanwhile  a  remedy  was  discovered. 


Madras  in  1778. 

(p.  a».) 


Lord  Pigot, 
Gk)Temor  of 
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(CJh.  viii  §  30.) 
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It  was  this :  there  was  a  Courtof  Appeal  in  Calcotta, 
called  the  Sudder  Diwant  Ad&lut.  In  this  the  Goremor- 
General  himself  and  his  Council  had  heen  appointed  to 
preside.  This  they  could  not  do ;  and  Hastings  offieied 
the  appointment  of  Chief  Judge  of  this  Oomrfe  to  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
This  reconciled  all  parties,  and  enabled  Impej  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  administration 
of  justice  according  to  such  forms  as  might  snit  the 
greater  simplicity  of  native  habits. 

This,  though  vehemently  decried,  and  at  length  dis- 
allowed by  the  Court  of  Directors  at.  the  time,  was  the 
system  restored  at  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1853, 
by  the  amalgamation  of  the  Supreme  Courts  in  each 
Presidency  with  the  Company's  old  Courts  of  Appeal 
The  Chief  Justice  now  directs  the  whole  judicial  system 
in  each  government,  as  Hastings  desired. 

§  11.  Upon  Hastings  devolved  the  imperious  neoessiiy 
of  providing  the  money  to  carry  on  ^e  various  wan 
which  in  1780  were  raging  in  India.  Seldom  has  a 
heavier  burden  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  one  resolute 
man ;  but  he  bore  it  nobly,  and  without  flinching. 

The  Mysoreans,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Mah- 
rattas  were  in  the  fleld  against  the  English  at  once. 
The  difficulty  of  the  crisis  was  very  great.  Hastings, 
and  his  veteran  general.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  were  equal  to 
any  emergency. 

To  provide  for  the  expenses  of  these  wars  was  the 
onerous  duty  of  Hastings.  He  has  incurred  much 
odium  by  the  means  he  took  to  fulfil  this  pressing 
duty. 

(1.)  He  demanded  from  Cheyte  Singh  (§  4),  whose 
Zamindary  of  Benares,  transferred  to  the  English  in 
1775,  was  now  held  by  him  as  a  feudatory  or  dependent 
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noble,  an  additional  tribute  in  men  and  money,  in  aid 
of  his  benefactors  and  superiors. 

The  requisition  was  a  just  one ;  though  it  was  some- 
what of  the  "  nature  of  a  Tudor  benevolence." 

TheB&ja  or  Zamindar  ungratefully  evaded  compliance 
with  the  demand ;  and  Hastings  proceeded  to  Benares 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  it,  as  well  as  of  meeting 
the  YiJkn  of  the  E&ja  of  Berar.     (Ch.  v.  §  98.) 

Irritated  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  Eaja,  Hastings 
somewhat  rashly  placed  him  in  arrest.  The  populace 
rose  and  massacred  the  sepoys  who  carried  out  the 
order ;  and  surrounded  the  place  where  Hastings  was. 
The  B&ja  himself  escaped  from  the  city. 

Hastmgs  was  now  in  extreme  peril ;  yet  he  lost  no 
jot  of  his  characteristic  self-possession,  but  negotiated 
the  treaty  with  the  Mahratta  chieftain  as  calmly  as  if 
%is  own  fife  had  not  been  in  extreme  jeopardy.  Even- 
tually he  retired  to  Chunar ;  troops  were  sent  in  from 
all  quarters ;  the  Baja's  army  of  20,000  men  was  de- 
feated; and  Bijghur,  his  hiding-place,  was  taken.  The 
troops,  however,  seized  and  divided  the  treasure  found 
in  the  fortress. 

Hastings  was  cruelly  disappointed  ;  for  he  had  failed 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  exhausted  treasury. 

Cheyte  Singh  escaped  to  Gwalior,  where  he  lived  for 
twenty-nine  years.  His  nephew  was  placed  on  the 
throne. 

The  present  Bd.ja  is  Isrt  Fers&d  N^r&yan,  who  is  a  fendatory 
prince.     See  Intro.  §  24. 

(2.)  More  doubtful  is  the  treatment  of  the  Begums 
of  Oudh  (§  4).  The  young  Nuwab  Vazir  of  Oudh 
represented  his  inability  to  pay  his  dues  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  asked  permission  to  seize  the  treasures  which 
the  Begums  had  wrongfully  appropriated.  Charges 
were,  moreover,  made  against  these  ladies  of  abetting 
Cheyte  Singn,  and  supplying  him  with  men  and  money. 
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Hastings  consented.  The  Begums  were  compelled  to 
give  up  seventj-six  lakhs  of  rupeeB,  which  were  paid 
oyer  to  the  Company. 

The  whole  affair  was  unjustifiable ;  and  it  is  a  sad 
sight  to  behold  Hastings  mixed  up  in  doubtful  trans- 
actions with  men  like  the  Nuw&b  Yazfr ;  though  his 
own  motives  undoubtedly  were  entirely  diidntere^ied. 

§  12.  The  Court  of  Directors  condemned  these  mea- 
sures, and  Hastings  signified  his  intention  of  retiring. 
He  proceeded  in  1784  to  Lucknow,  when  the  Jighirs  of 
the  Begums  were  restored  ;  then  addressed  letters  to 
all  the  chiefs  and  princes  of  India,  taking  leave  of 
them ;  and,  after  putting  everything  into  pe^ect  order, 
resigned  with  dignity  a  trust  which  he  had  held^  under 
different  titles,  for  thirteen  years.  He  left  India 
finally  in  February  1785. 

§  13.  In  England,  Hastings  was  received  with  &Tonr 
by  the  Eng,  the  Ministry,  and  the  Directors.  But  Pitt 
had  a  prejudice  against  him ;  though  he  openly  extolled 
the  Indian  Proconsul,  and  even  vindicated  him  in  Pbut- 
liament.  Francis,  his  rancorous  foe,  was  now  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  renowned  orator  Burke,  and  the  Whig 
party  in  general,  combined  against  him,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  impeach  him.  His  trial  before  the  Lords 
began,  with  extraordinary  formalities  and  pomp,  on  the 
13th  February  1788;  and  was  protracted  till  the  23rd 
April  1795,  when  he  was  completely  and  honourably 
acquitted  on  every  charge.  The  trial  cost  him  .6100,000. 
Though  thus  reduced  to  comparative  poverty,  he  lived 
peaceably  at  Daylesford  till  his  death  in  1818.  Once 
only  did  he  again  appear  iu  public ;  and  then  he  was 
called  to  give  (in  1813)  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Commons  regarding  Indian  affairs.    On  that  ocoasion 
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^liole  aasemblj  stood  up  and  uncoTered  to  do  him 

ur. 

was  well  said  that,  "  if  there  was  a  bald  place  on 

^ad,  it  ought  to  be  covered  with  laurels/ 
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14.  Hastings,  'Hhe  Chatham  of  the  East,"  will 
yB  rank  among  the  ablest,  most  resolute,  and  most 
terested  administrators  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
TBB  pre-eminently  a  far-seeing  politician,  labouring 
\j  and  unceasingly  to  lay  tLe  foundations  of  an 
re;  where  men  around  him  cared  only  for  their 
immediate  profit,  or  for  thwarting  him. 

TtngB  ma  the  enlightened  patron  of  Oriental  learning. 
Antdie  SocUity  was  egtablished  in  CSedcntta  in  1784  nnder  his  anspicea. 
W.  Joaea,  Otanf,  WiUdns,  Fonter,  and  Colebrooke,  were  the  illus- 
men  who  first  made  Sanskrit  literature  accessible  to  English  scholars. 

15.  From  1780  to  1784  the  affairs  of  the  East 
I  Company  occupied  a  great  deal  of  the  attention 
u*liament.  Lord  North,  whose  policy  lost  England 
!7orth  American  Colonies,  seemed  bent  on  ruining 
ountry  in  the  East,  as  he  had  in  the  West.  Mr. 
:e,  Mr.  Bundas,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Pitt  (the 
ger),  were  the  great  statesmen  whose  influence  was 

felt  in  Indian  affairs.  Mr.  Burke's  reports  on 
»us  matters  affecting  British  India  aroused  all 
Land  to  feel  an  interest  in  those  Eastern  possessions. 
Dundas,  with  strange  ignorance  of  the  merits  of 
case,  denounced  the  first  Mahratta  war,  and  the 
ish  treatment  of  Haidar  and  Tipp^  ;  he  also  called 
he  removal  of  Hastings  from  Calcutta,  Hornby 
Bombay,  and  Bumbold  from  Madras  (§  9). 
it  the  student  will  dwell  chiefly  upon  what  are 
i  Fox*8  and  Pitt*8  India  BiXU, 

:'b  bill  aimed  at  the  transfer  of  British  India  to  the  direct 
nment  of  the  Grown.  Seven  Commissioners  appointed  by 
iment  were  to  manage  the  government,  and  nine  assistant- 
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directors  the  trade.  Fox,  who  was  a  sincere  but  mistaken 
patriot,  belieyed  himself  to  be  aiding  in  the  emancipation  of 
millions  of  men  from  a  galling  tyranny.  The  bill  passed  the 
Commons ;  bat  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  through  the  personal 
inflaenoe  c^  the  King.  With  this  bill  fell  the  CkMlition  MtnUtry 
(1784).    The  excitement  in  England  was  intense. 

William  Pitt,  the  younger  (bom  1759,  died  1806), 
England's  greatest  statesman,  succeeded  as  Prime 
Minister.  He  immediatelj  introduced  his  India  Bill, 
the  main  object  of  which  was  "  to  provide  a  rnxuMneru 
which  should  control  the  proceedings  of  the  Company, 
Its  chief  provisions  maj  be  thus  summed  up : — 

1st.  The  Court  of  Directors,  still  chosen  by  the  pro- 
prietors  of  India  Stock,  were  to  govern  as  before  in 
appearance ;  while  three  of  their  number,  forming  a 
Secret  Committee,  were  to  be  the  real  actors. 

2nd.  In  reality  the  power  was  transferred  to  a  ^  Board 
of  Control,"  consisting  of  six  privy  councillors,  whose 
decisions  were  finaL  The  president  of  this  board  was 
the  Indian  Minister. 

3rd.  The  bill  forbade  the  Gk)vemor-Geiieral  to  enter 
upon  any  war,  except  in  self-defence ;  or  to  make  anj 
treaty  guaranteeing  the  dominions  of  any  native  prince. 
It  was  not  tni  Lord  Comwallis  made  it  a  condition  of 
his  acceptance  of  the  office,  that  the  Gk)vemor-(}eneral 
was  freed  from  subjection  to  his  Council,  and  allowed  to 
act  in  extreme  cases  in  defiance  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Government.  He  was  thenceforth  virtually 
supreme. 

4th.  The  Gk)vemor-Gteneral*s  Council  was  reduced  to 
three,  of  whom  one  was  to  be  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Company's  forces  in  India,  and  the  other  two 
Bengal  civilians.  Similar  councils  were  established  at 
Madras  and  Bombay. 

For  sixteen  years,  Mr.  DimdaB,  who  was  thejird  premdmKt  nffkt  Bimrd  (( 
Control,  filled  that  position.  Parliament,  after  this,  rmdyinterfeteil;  aca 
for  many  years  showed  little  interest  in  Indian  afEaars. 
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,.  One  of  the  greatest  scandals  in  British  history  is  that 
ted  with  the  Nuw&b  of  Arcot's  debts.  His  creditors  were 
.  the  Company's  service,  of  every  grade.  The  claims  were 
1  by  every  species  of  dishonesty.  It  became  a  gigantic 
I  of  frand.  To  lend  money  to  the  Nnw&b  was  the  shortest 
fortune.  For  sixty  years  these  claims  were  under  iii- 
^on,  and  cost  the  country  millions  of  money. 

7.  Sir  Jolm  Macpherson,  senior  member  of  Council, 
as  Governor-General  for  twenty  montlis,  from 
lary  1785  to  September  1786. 
)  offer  of  the  appointment  was  made  to  Lord 
ftney,  who  judiciously  demanded  additional  powers 
d  weight  to  an  office  of  so  much  responsibility, 
hindas  was  offended ;  and  Lord  Comwallis,  who 
mg  before  (October  19,  1781)  had  surrendered 
ilf  and  a  British  army  to  Washington,  was  ap- 
jd  (February  1786)  Governor-General  of  India. 


PAET  XL— LoED  CoENWALLis,  1786-1793. 
The  Second  Goveenoe-Gekeeal. 

B,  The  new  Govemor-G^eneral  arrived  in  Calcutta 
ptember  1786. 

the  state  of  affairs  among  the  Mahrattas  and  Tipp4  at 
riod,  the  stndent  mnst  compare  chap.  ▼.  §  107,  and  chap. 
9. 

9,  Lord  Comwallis  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence 
tt  and  Dundas.  He  came  out  pledged  to  avoid  all 
ons  of  war:  his  mission  was  to  be  that  of  a 
aaaker  and  reformer. 

\  firmness  repressed  the  factious,  and  he  bent  all 
aergies  to   the  removal   of  corruption  from  all 
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branclies  of  the  service.  Sucli  a  reform  was  never  more 
needed  than  it  was  then.  At  this  time  small  salaries 
were  given  to  the  Company's  servants ;  and,  as  their 
opportunities  were  great,  they  easily  yi^ded  to  the 
temptation  of  enriching  themselves  by  every  species  of 
official  depredation. 

The  coinage  at  this  tinhe  was  debased,  insaffioienth  and  TariooB. 
Lord  Gomwallis  and  Mr.  Shore  steadily  worked  out  a  refcHrm  in 
the  currency.  This  materially  aided  the  effect  of  the  other 
measures  of  reform  then  adopted. 

§  20.  His  first  real  measure  of  effectual  reform  wu 
that  of  assigning  to  every  officer  of  Government  sach 
a  salary  as  should  leave  him  no  shadow  of  excuse  for 
trading,  or  attempting  to  acquire  money  by  corrupt 
practices.  This  measure,  added  to  an  incomparable 
firmness  and  consistency  in  resisting  all  jobbery  and 
favouritism,  and  in  punishing  all  frauds,  soon  cleansed 
the  Augean  stable.  The  purity  of  the  Indian  services 
soon  became  (and  has  continued  to  be)  as  conspicuous, 
as  their  corruption  had  been  notorious.  The  example 
of  this  great  mau  was  as  effectual  as  his  le^lation  in 
this  respect. 

§  21*  The  next  step  was  to  claim  the  Guntlir  BirkAr, 
which  had  been  assigned  by  the  Niz&m  to  the  British 
Government  on  the  death  of  Basalat  Jnng.     (Oh.  iii 

§  16.) 

In  1788,  Lord  Gomwallis  made  a  peremptory  demand 
for  its  cession.  The  Nizam  complied  at  once,  but 
begged  for  a  British  contingent  to  aid  him  Agamst 
"  Tippu,"  who  had  usurped  the  Balagh&t.  (Ch.  xiL  §  28', 
V.  §  106.) 

Lord  Gomwallis  promised  this  aid ;  stipolatii^,  hoir« 
ever,  that  the  British  troops  should  not  be  employed 
against  any  power  in  alHance  with  England.     Of  these 
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»r8  a  list  was  given,  and  TippiTa  was  not  there, 
letter  was  the  occasion,  though  not  the  real  cause, 
ij^^'s  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Mangal6r. 

82.  Lord  Comwallis  was  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
1790  to  1792  (ch.  xii.  §  41),  engaged  in  the  con- 
of  the  Third  Mysor  War,  the  issue  of  which  was 
ely  favourable  to  the  English.  This  was  the  first 
that  the  English  armies  had  been  led  by  a 
$mor-G^eraL 

3  was  censured  in  England  for  the  acquisition  of 
bory  which  was  the  result  of  this  war ;  but  the 
m  in  general  approved  of  his  conduct,  and  he  was 
3  a  Marquess.  He  generously  gave  up  to  the  army 
share  of  prize-money,  amounting  to  ^650,000;  as 
general  Meadows. 

23*  Some  attention  must  be  paid  to  Lord  Corn- 
s' PSKMANENT  SETTLEMENT.  This  is  the  chief 
nd  of  his  fame. 

le  land  had  been  the  principal  source  of  revenue 
r  every  dynasty.  The  collectors  of  this  revenue 
sr  the  Mogul  Emperors  had,  by  degrees,  converted 
iselves  into  Zanundars,  possessing  military  autho- 
These  persons  the  British  Grovemment  did  not 
•st  recognise;  but  in  1786,  the  Directors  wrote  out 
all  engagements  should,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  be 
i  with  the  Zamindars.  This  was  to  be  done  for  ten 
J,  and  the  settlement  was  to  be  made  permanent,  if 
d  to  answer.  Lord  Comwallis,  by  his  regulations 
793,  conferred  upon  these  persons  the  absolute 
rietorship  of  the  soil.  They  were  constituted 
ords,  and  the  cultivators  became  their  tenants, 
e  last  were  left  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  Za- 
ar,  and  this  was  the  weak  point  in  the  whole 
sment. 


The  first  war 
with  TipptL 


"HiM  genorosity. 


The  Permanent 
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Mr.  Shore  opposed  its  being  made  permanent.  Lor«l  Com- 
wallis, Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Dnndas,  and  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  decided  thai 
it  shonld.  The  settlement  has  occasioned  mnch  discnssion ;  but 
on  the  whole  its  principle  seems  to  be  sonnd ;  though  it  reqnim 
modification  to  adapt  it  to  the  changed  circumstances  of  Beng&L 
The  system  adopted  in  Bombay  and  Madras  is  the  B&yatw&r 
system.     (See  General  Index,  Rilyatwdr.) 

Under  this  settlement  the  North-Eastem  provinces  haTO 
greatly  flourished.  The  subject  of  land-tenures  is,  however,  still 
surrounded  with  difficulties. 


§  24.  The  reform  of  the  civil  and  criminal  coxirtB 
next  occupied  his  attention.  Sir  EKjah  Impej's  rules 
were  developed  into  a  volume  of  regulations  by  Sir 
George  Barlow ;  and  the  system  of  Civil  Courts  and 
procedure,  which,  with  some  modifications,  still  existi, 
was  established. 

The  greatest  evil  of  this  system  was  the  power  it  gave 
to  the  police  of  oppressing  the  people.  Natiyes,  more- 
over, were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  administratioiii 
of  justice,  and  from  all  but  the  most  subordinate  offioes 
in  the  public  employ.  This  was  remedied  in  after 
times  (§  94).  It  seems  a  serious  and  inexcusable  mil- 
take ;  but,  regarding  the  great  work  of  reform  and 
reorganization  before  him,  Lord  CornwaUis  determined 
that  every  responsible  office  should  then  be  filled  by 
European. 

§  25.  The  French  Republican  Convention  declared  war  agaimft 
England  in  February  1793  ;  and  Fondicherry  was  at  omoe  tekSB 
by  the  British  troops.    It  was  held  till  1802. 

§  26,  I'ord  Comwallis  left  India  in  October  1791 
He  was  firm,  dignified,  vigorous.  His  administration 
consolidated  greatly  the  Anglo-Indian  empire:  CBw 
and  Hastings   were  its  founders ;  ComwaUiB  gave  it 

system  and  stability. 
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[ad  Hastings  possessed  tlie  authority  whicli  Com- 
lis  now  compelled  the  Company  to  concede  to  him, 
^onld  have  left  his  successor  Kttle  to  do  in  the  way 
eform. 

27.  For  the  important  events  which  made  Mahratta  power 
erne  in  Delhi  from  1784  to  1803,  the  reader  most  consult 
I.  T.  107,  and  chap.  iii.  §  24. 

28.  To  this  period  belong  the  Declaratory  Act,  and 
Charter  of  1793.  In  1788  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  a 
affirming  that  the  bill  of  1784  was  intended  to 

Lsfer  to  the  Grown  all  real  power  in  regard  to  Indian 

irs.    This  was  the  Beclaraiory  Act. 

Tie  Company's  charter  was  renewed  in  1793  for 

nty  years,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of    Mr. 

idas. 

Ij  it — (1.)  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  India,  and 
other  exclusive  privileges,  were  continued.     Free 

lewas  supposed  to  be  ruin. 

2.)  Missionaries  and  teachers  were  excluded  by  its 

visions.    Knowledge,  and  especially  reUgious  know- 

ge,  it  was  argued,  would  lead  to  rebellion. 

I  these  matters  light  has  slowly  dawned  on  the  mlers  of  British  India 
,  108»  145). 


kET  m. — Mb.  Shobb  (Sib  John  Shobb,  Lobd 
Teignmouth),  1793-1798. 

The  Thibd  Govbbnob-Gbnebal. 

29.  Mr.  Shore  was  a  civilian,  mainly  instrumental 
effecting  the  permanent  settlement,  though  he  wished 
t  it  should  be  decennial.     He  had  attracted  the 
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D^Hftoeaf  Pitt  and  Dandaa  bjbismUe 
afiur.    He  ibii  aniTed  in  Iiidift  in  1769. 


§  30.  The  affain  of  'npp^of  the  Pana  Go^enm 
and  of  the  Nizim  were  verj  much  com^icated. 
Goremor-General  tried  to  mediate,  but  wHh  littleef 
(Ch.  V.  §114;    xiL§47.) 

Mr.  Shore's  sabseqaent  neutrality  and  want  of  en 
emboldened  the  Mahrattas  to  attack  the  I^ixam, 
thiia  to  his  l^te.  (Ch.  y.  §  114.)  The  battle  of  KIk 
bumbled  the  Nizim,  and  placed  Nana  Famavis  on 
pinnacle  of  power. 

§  3L  The  mutiny  of  the  European  officers  of 
Beng&l  army,  who  clamoured  for  lugher  pay  and  e* 
Sf)ecio8  of  privilege,  was  only  checked  by  a  weak 
injudicious  yielding  to  the  malcontents  of  nearly 
they  asked.  The  Home  (Jovemment  immedia 
superseded  Sir  John  Shore,  and  Lord  Oomwallis  agi 
to  resume  his  office  for  a  time ;  but  the  evident  incl 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Directors  weakly  to  yield  to 
discontented  officers,  led  to  his  subsequent  refusa 
that  time  to  return  to  India, 

§  32.  In  1797  Aaof-ud-datda,  the  Nuwab  Vazii 
Oudh,  died.  In  vain  had  he  been  exhorted  to  pay  sc 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom.  He  lived  t 
diod  a  child  in  intellect,  and  a  debased  sensualist, 
reputed  son  of  the  late  Nuw&b,  Yazir  Ali,  8ucoee< 
him  J  but  his  proved  illegitimacy  and  worthless  cl 
raoter  led  Sir  John  Shore  to  displace  him,  and  to  elerj 
Siidat  Alt,  brotber  of  the  late  Nuwab.  The  histoir 
Oudh  (vh.  iii.  §  17)  will  show  how  entirely  its  affi 
wt^re  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Government  T 
tribute)  was  seventy-^six  lakhs  a  year,  and  the  subsidii 
foroe  10,000  men. 
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was  then  Besident  at  Benires,  and  he 
e  treaty  with  S4dat  AH,  who  then  lived  at 
Soon  after,  the  new  Nuwib  mardied  to 
here  Sir  John  Shore  was  encamped.  The 
en^^  was  in  extreme  peril  from  the  dis- 
r  A13*s  hordes  of  lawless  soldiers ;  but,  with 
calmness  and  composure,  he  maintained  his 
d  the  new  Nu?mb  was  |4aeed  on  the  Mosnod, 
sing  tent  to  Ben&res. 

otr  All  assassinated  Mr.  Gheny  in  Benares,  and 
3rary-  rebellion ;  but  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 


John  Shore,  who  was  created  Lord  Teign- 
5d  for  England  in  March  1798. 


-The  Mabqtjbss  Wellesley,  1798-1805. 

IE   FOUBTH   GoVEBNOR-GeNERAL. 

e  Ahbar  of  fhe  Comjpany^s  Dynasty" 

I  The  Marquess  Wellesley  (Lord  Moming- 
>T]rBTH  Governor-General,  arrived  in  India 
8,  and  quitted  it  in  August  1805  :  a  most 
iod. 

)st  hrilliant  of  the  Governors  of  British  India,  lie 

red  with  CWve,  Hastings,  and  Dalhonsie. 

arted  alto^ther,  necessarily,  wisely,  and  boldly, 

\nterference  policy, 

JBTH  Mys6r  war  was  condncted  to  a  happy  issue. 

irow  took  place  in  1799.      Mys6r  became  again  a 

m.     (Ch.  xii.) 

airs  of  Oudh  were  regulated  in  1801. 


Mr.  OiNEzy. 
Jan.  ITm 


VarfrAAof 
Oudh. 


Lord  MozDioif- 
ton. 


Summary. 
Brilliant  genius. 

His  policy. 
TippA,  1799. 

Oudh,  1801. 


(Cli.  F.  §  123.) 
ratlii  War,  1S03. 

Bubaldlary 
FroDchliifla- 
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IV.  HnrqaesB  WcUaBler  (Lord  Uomliigtoii),  17SB-180S. 

(6.)  The  Mahratta  Confederacy  waa  broken  np  by  tbo  TaEAn 

OF   BiSHEIN,  1802. 

(7.)  The  second  great  Mahratta  War,  whioii  lasted  for  a  few 
months  only,  was  bconght  by  Lord  Lake  and  General  Wei.LESI.ev 
(the  Dake  of  Wellin^an)  to  a  triampliaiit  conclnaion. 

Tho  lUja,  of  Bor&r  (Bugbnjt  BhonalS)  and  Sindiu  (Daolat  Bio) 
finbmitt^d  to  form  Bnbaidiary  alliances  with  the  Britifib  Govern- 
ment, the  former  in  November  1803,  the  latter  in  Fobmarj 
1804. 

(a.)  The  state  of  Europe,  torn  by  the  oonflicta  of  the  Fronch 
BevolutioQ ;  and  also  the  interference  of  France  in  Indian  affaira, 
mnat  bo  oonaidored  in  studying  thia  period, 

(n.)  Shih  Alam  II.  was  released  from  Mahratta  thraldom  17 
Lord  Lake,  Beptomber  1803. 

(10.)  The  war  was  renewed  with  Holklr,  1805.  Lord  Lake 
was  still  in  comm&nd. 

(11.)  Bhartpllr  was  nnancceBsfnUy  besieged,  1805 ;  but  ita 
E&ja  submitted. 

§  35.  The  new  Governor-General  was  a  man  of  geniiu, 
refined  by  education ;  poaaessed  of  a  moat  comprehenaiTe 
mind ;  the  friend  of  Pitt  and  Dundaa  ;  and  for  four 
years  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
In  his  great  meaeurea  the  Directora  of  the  CompauT 
oppoaed  him ;  while  Mr.  Pitt  enthusiaatieally  aupported 

_  36i  It  ia  hie  merit  to  have  destroyed  the  foolish 
idea  of  maintainiag  a  halance  of  power  among  the  native 
princes  :  of  balancing  them  one  against  the  other,  and 
of  eecretly  encouraging  their  enmitiea,  in  order  to 
obtain  power  over  all,  without  seeming  to  interfere  with 
any. 

His  was  a  bold,  wise,  and  humane  policy  of  Miferren- 
tian.  It  has  been  called  the  gabeidiary  system.  He  wu 
not  its  author  ;  but  he  developed  it,  and  strove  to  inlPo- 
luce  it  into  every  native  state.  As  the  subsidiBiT 
lyatem  was  the  result  of  the  greater  resoureea,  iutelb- 
genee,  and  military  skill  of  the  English,  so  itJ^  b£ 
necessity,  to  the  rapid  extension  of  thft. 


I 
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rr.  VargoMM  WAUMOty  (Lord  Momixiffton),  1798-1806. 

England;  but,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  that  system 
was  rendered  necessary  by  tbe  selfish  poKcy ,  the  indolent 
incapacity,  and  the  internecine  wars  of  the  various 
Daknani  chiefs. 

Without  this  system  England  must,  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  have  abandoned  India,  leaving 
it  a  prey  to  miserable  anarchy ;  and  relinquishing  the 
fruits  of  all  her  labours  in  the  East. 

And  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  once  introduced,  the 
subsidiary  system  could  not  but  become  tmiversal. 

§  37*  To  estimate  accurately  the  work  the  Marquess 
Wellesley  had  to  do,  we  must  compare  chap.  xii.  §  47- 
61,  and  ch.  v.  §  117-123. 

TippA,  the  Nizam,  and  Sindia  were  alike  under 
French  influence,  relied  upon  French  officers,  and  were 
disposed  to  aid  the  French  to  overthrow  the  English 
dominion  in  the  East.  French  emissaries  were  at 
Senngapatam,  Ba^mond  with  14,000  men  at  Haidarabad, 
and  De  Boigne  with  40,000  men  in  Sindia's  camp.  If 
the  English  had  shrunk  from  their  work,  the  fVench 
would  have  been  the  gainers. 

§  38.  Zerndu  Sh&h,  the  grandson  of  Ahmad  Sh&h  Abd4li,  the 
victor  of  F&nipat,  also  threatened  to  invade  India.  There  was 
ihns  apparent  danger  on  every-  hand.  This  man,  in  his  old  age, 
quite  blind,  accompanied  Pollock's  army  when  it  evacuated 
K&bul,  and  ended  his  life  in  the  Panjd.b. 

§  39.  Oudh  was  at  this  period  mismanaged  and  op- 
pressed bv  its  ruler  and  his  Vazir.  The  troops  were 
ill-discipbned  and  irregularly  paid.  Sadat  Ali,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  which  placed  him  on  the 
throne,  was  bound  to  maintain  an  efficient  army,  on 
which  condition  only  the  British  Government  had 
engaged  to  defend  his  throne  and  kingdom.  This 
Lord  "Wellesley  now  compelled  him  to  do.     Mr.  H. 
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39. 


The  Bnbsidiazy 
systdsis 


AfEain  in  ths 
DaUuui* 


Zemin  Sh&h, 
1798. 

(§  110.) 


Ondh  afibirs  in 
1801. 


(§82.) 


(Entro.  §  9, 23.) 


Ceded  distiiots 
of  Oudlu 


1798. 


The  Niz&m's 
affairs  regu- 
lated. 


BamrL 
Kadapa. 


1798. 


1799. 

Additions  to  the 
Briti^  teni- 
tories. 
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XV.  XarqnaM  W«llMa«7  ilMr^  ymmlngton),  1788-1805. 

Wellesley  was  sent  to  negotiate.  Districts  were  ceded 
for  the  support  of  tlie  army,  and  Oudii  was  thus  placed 
for  the  time  in  security.  These  important  districts 
comprised  Allahabad,  Futtehpur,  Khanpur,  AgiTnglnLr^ 
Gorruckpur,  Bareillj,  MoradaMd,  Bijnur,  Budadn,  and 
Shahjehinpur ;  forming  the  chief  part  of  what  are 
now  called  the  North-western  ProYinces.  | 

§  40.  The  first  subsidiary  aMiancey  formed  at  thit  j 
time,  was  with  the  Nizam,  whom  Kurdla  (ch.  r.  §  114) 
had  well-nigh  ruined. 

The  French  force  was  disbanded,  and  a  corps  of  Bri- 
tish troops,  paid  by  the  Nizam,  and  officered  bj  Euro- 
peans, was  substituted  for  it.  The  British  henceforth 
garrisoned  his  territories,  while  he  paid  the  cost. 


If  the  Niz4m  becaiae  thenceforth  utterly  powerleas,  he  mn  ftfc 
least  rendered  secure.  This  is  the  point  to  be  considbred  in  tbe 
whole  question  of  the  subsidiary  treaties.  The  native  statefl,  it  ii 
true,  lost  their  independence ;  but  thej  gamed  a  Mevrtty,  which 
they  had  no  other  means  of  obtaiiniag.  Bat  for  thifl  they  naiti 
in  fact,  have  ceased  to  exist. 

The  districts  of  Bellary  and  Onddapa  were  made  over 
by  the  Nizam  in  payment  for  the  subsidiaiT  force. 
They  are  called  the  ceded  dUtricU  of  Haidarilb&d. 
[Intro.  §  23  (16).] 

§  4L  The  Peshwa,  by  the  advice  of  the  N&nA  Eamavik, 
at  this  time,  declined  the  closer  alliance ;  but  xemsiittd 
outwardly  friendly  to  the  British  Gk)vermneiLt.  TSie 
other  Mahratta  powers  followed  this  example.  (Ch.  t. 
§  119.) 

§  42.  The  capture  of  Seringapatam  fixmlj  establiihed 
the  British  power  from  Cape  Comom  to  tfae  Kkktai» 
(Ch.  xiL  §  51.)  The  coUectorates  of  "^01%^*^.  ^^^^  Gflin* 
bator,  with  the  Wynad  and  the  Nilagiri  hills,  wentiMA 
added  to  the  Company's  territories.  [Intro.  §  88  (kOJ 
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(&oc«  VondiifftoB),  179^1905. 


thifl  period  the  GbTernor-G^neral  was  appointed 
e  Sing  a>8  Captain-Oeneral  in  India. 

3,  The  number  of  great  men  then  in  the  English 
e,  ciyil  and  militaiy,  is  Terj  remarkable.  A  great 
nor-Gknecal  seems  to  have  the  power  of  summon- 
oond  him,  and  even  of  creating,  men  of  genius, 
onel  Sir  Barry  Close,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the  Hon. 
itstnart  Elphinstone,  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  Henry 
«ley  (Lord  Cowley),  Arthur  Wellesley  (the  Duke 
ellmgton),  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
ul  Lofd  I^adse,  Colonel  Collins,  Colonel  Ochterlony , 
*  Walker,  and  Mr.  Webbe,  were  amon^  the  men 
;ave  effect  to  the  great "  Proconsul's  "  wishes ;  and 
of  tkem  weie  men  formed  and  fitted  for  great 
cements  bf  his  mfluenoe.  Meanwhile  the  amoimt 
omx,  (dose  and -ecoistant,  performed  by  the  Gbyemor- 
al  himself  almost  surpasses  belief.  A  like  remark 
»e  made  with  regard  to  afanovt  every  one  who  has 
Jled  that  high  office. 

,  The  «Ktixiotion  of  the  Tanjdr  B4j,  as  an  independent 
ment,  took  place  in  1800. 

ojt,  adopted  by  Tnljajl,  waa,  after  some  disputes,  pnt  on  the 
by  Lord  Wellesley ;  bat  so  many  were  the  liab^ties  of  the 
Yf  that  the  goyemment  was  taken  over  by  the  English, 
le  conient  of  all  parties,  allowing  the  B&ja  an  income  of  a 
!  pagodas,  aaid  one-fifth  of  the  revenues.  (The  B&j  itself 
9  extinct  in  1856  on  the  death  of  Sivajl,  haying  sab- 
?rom  1637.    Ch.  ▼.  §  7, 17,  24.) 

101  the  Madras  Presidency  attained  very  nearly  its  present 
ions  through  the  formal  resignation  of  the  Goyemment  of 
tmatic  by  the  NuwAb,  Az!m-ud-Daula,  who  reoeiyed  a 
pevsion,  amounting  to  one-fifth  of  the  State  reyenues. 
Bwift)8,  ttvhaainnad  Ali  and  Amaut-ul-Omrah,  had  both 
igttgod  in  tveoBonable  communications  with  Tippii.  The 
irates  of  lil^l6r,  North  and  South  Arcot,  Trichinopoly, 
nnevelly,  were  thus  formally  added  to  the  Company's 
ies.     (See  Table,  p.  251.    Intro.  §  16.) 


The  great  men 
in  the  Tti<^<^^i^ 

services. 


The  worthy 

disciples  and 

coadjators  of 
♦.Ka  <«  --■---■ 


the 
MazVBis. 


Tanj^r  affiUrs. 
fTable,  ch.  v.  § 
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XV.  liarqness  Welleslej  (£ord  Moxnington),  1798-1806. 

§  45.  In  August  1805,  the  Marquess  Wellesley  left 
Calcutta,  attended  by  the  applause  of  all  right-judging 
persons.  The  Court  of  Directors,  though  oppos^  to 
his  policy,  recorded  their  opinion  of  his  "  araent  zeal 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  India,  and  to  uphold  the 
interest  and  honour  of  the  British  Empire."  A  sum  of 
<£20,000  was  granted  to  him,  and  his  statue  was  placed 
in  the  India  House. 

§  46.  An  event  which  marked  His  career  was  the  establish- 
mont  on  a  grand  scale  (which  was  reduced  by  the  Court  of 
Directors)  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  for  the  education  of 
civilians,  and  for  the  promotion  of  oriental  learning.  ChasrUi 
TheophiltLs  Metcalfe  was  the  first  student,  in  1800.   (Comp.  §  96.) 

§  47.  One  of  the  subjects  of  continual  debate  during 
this  administration  was  that  of  private  trade.  The 
Company  in  1793  allowed  3,000  tons  annually  for  this 
purpose;  but  the  trade  of  private  individuals  soon 
passed  this  limit.  Lord  Wellesley  wished  to  throw  the 
trade  open.  The  Court  still  dreaded  interlopers,  aihd. 
continued  to  put  ofE  the  inevitable  day  when  India 
should  be  free  to  all.  His  liberality  cost  him  the  feivour 
of  the  Company.  The  benefits  bestowed  on  India  by 
the  unrestricted  introduction  of  British  enterprise  and 
capital  are  now  universally  acknowledged.  From  this 
time  there  was  little  cordiality  between  the  two  parties. 
Financial  embarrassment  (for  the  cost  of  the  Mahratto 
wars  was  enormous)  was  severely  felt  at  this  period. 

§  48.  In  1802  the  Court  of  Directors  reduced  varioua 
items  of  expenditure  sanctioned  by  the  Gk)vemor- 
Ocneral;  removed  Mr.  Webbe,  the  very  able  and 
upright  Secretary  of  the  Madras  Government;  and 
otherwise  interfered  in  such  a  vexatious  way  with  hifl 
prerogatives,  that  the  Gk)vemor-(3«neral  intimated  his 
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V.  Zord  OomwBlIUi.    Sir  George  Barlow,  1805-1807. 

intention  of  returning  to  England.  Lord  Clive,  the 
Governor  of  Madras  (1799-1803),  son  of  the  great 
Clive,  resigned  in  consequence,  and  was  succeeded  by 
liord  W.  Bentinck  (1803-1807).  The  Marquess  was, 
however,  induced  to  remain  another  year.  .  That  event- 
ful year  fixed  the  destinies  of  British  India. 

It  was  the  year  of  the  Second  Mahratta  War.    (Ch.  v. 
§  124^-136.) 


PART  V. — ^LoED  CoENWALLis,  Second  Time.     Sib 
Gbobob  Bablow,  1806-1807. 

§  49,  liOBD  CoENWALLis  was  appointed  to  succeed 
the  great  Marquess,  and  arrived  a  second  time  in 
Calcutta  on  the  1st  of  August  1805. 

§  50,  His  main  object  was  to  overturn  Lord  Welles- 
ley's  statesman-like  policy,  and  to  terminate  the  contest 
with  Sindia  and  Holkar  at  any  cost.  (See  ch.  v.  §  124.) 
This  new  policy  was  essentially,  though  its  advocates 
thought  otherwise,  selfish  and  inhuman. 

§  51,  He  condemned  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  (Ch.  v. 
§  123.)  He  was  willing,  despite  the  manly  and  energetic 
remonstrances  of  Lord  Lake,  to  lay  British  honour  at 
the  feet  of  the  successful  freebooter,  Daulat  Eao  Sindia 
and  of  Holkar. 

§  52.  Death  arrested  his  progress  to  the  scene  of  war, 
at  Ghazipur,  near  Benares.  The  mild  and  virtuous  old 
man  died  in  the  discharge  of  what  he  erroneously 
believed  to  be  his  duty ;  and  his  memory  will  always  be 
held  in  honour. 
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41  miles  N.E. 
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180B-1807. 


§  53.  Sib  Geobgs  Bablow,  as  senior  member  of 
Council,  now  sticceeded.  He  entirely  agreed  wiih  tiw 
views  of  his  predecessor.  **  Lord  Wellesley's  policy  of 
intervention,"  he  said,  "must  in  its  nature  be  progres- 
sive, and  must  ultimately  tend  to  a  system  of  tmi^mal 
dominion."  It  has  indeed  progressed,  and  England  is 
now  the  paramount  power  in  India.  It  must  be  stttted, 
however,  that  Barlow  steadily  refused  to  depart  from 
the  policy  of  Welleslev  in  regard  to  Puna.  He  main- 
tained the  position  wniek  tibte  treaty  of  Bassein  gave 
the  English  G-overnment.  At  the  same  time  he  had  to 
contend  with  great  financial  difficolties. 


§  54.  But  those  who  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  reason- 
isig  of  the  Marquess  Oomwallifi  must  observe  that  India 
has  always  been  under  some  paramount  power.  There 
was  the  Buddhist,  Asoka's,  dominion.  Then  eame  the 
Afghan  dynasties.  Then  the  Mughal  emperors.  And 
£naliy  arose  the  British  dominion,  more  powerful  and 
more  beneficent  than  any  that  had  preceded  it. 

Lord  WeUesley's  policy  was  the  only  one  that  aJffoided 
a  hope  for  the  down-trodden  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
Tliis  is  now  fully  recognised.  Sir  G.  Barlow  V>iTnf>lf 
was  compelled  to  "  interfere  "  in  the  Nizam's  afi&urs  to 
preserve  peace. 

§  55.  During  Sir  G.  Barlow's  tenure  of  office  occurred 
the  V^^lore  Mutiny.  There  was  dissatisfaction  among 
the  sepoys  in  the  Madras  Presidency  on  account  of  a 
change  in  their  head-dress.  Lord  W.  Bentinck  was 
then  Governor  of  Madras.  The  discontent  was  fomented 
by  the  sons  of  Tippu  and  their  retainers,  who  lived  in 
Vellore. 

The  family  of  Tippu  had  been  permitted  to  Kve  there, 
under  scarcely  any  restraint,  with  princely  incomes, 
surrounded  by  a  large  Muhammadan  population ;  and 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  agents  had  corrupted 
the  natiYe  aoldiexy. 

§  56.  On  the  10th  of  July  1806,  at  2  a.m.,  the 
native  troops  in  Vellore  rose  against  the  European  part 
of  the  garrison,  consisting  of  two  oompanies  of  the  69th 
BegiittPfnt,  and  massacred  113  p^*80Mi. 

Coioael  QiUeapie,  who  was  at  Aicot,  sixteen  miles  dis- 
tant, heanng  of  the  attack,  immediately  marched  to 
the  spot,  retook  the  fort,  and  dispersed  the  insurgents. 

naaquiUxty  was  ultimately  restored ;  but  the  Vellore 
mutiny  showed,  what  the  greater  mutiny  of  1857  con- 
firmed, that  nothing  is  too  insignificant  to  excite  the 
most  widfi-spiead  panic  in  India. 

§  57.  On  this  occasion,  it  was  said  that  the  new  turban 
was  a  kind  of  hat,  and  that  its  introduction  was  a  part 
of  a  systematic  design  to  make  the  sepojs  mto 
Ohristians.  The  tumscrew  attached  to  the  uniform  was 
said  to  be  across.  Vaccination,  which  had  been  recently 
introduced,  was  a  part  of  the  plan.  It  was  asserted  that 
all  natives  who  did  not  put  up  the  cross  over  their  doors 
were  to  be  massacred.  Muhammadan  Fakirs  vied  with 
Hind4  Sanyasis  in  fanning  the  flames. 

It  is,  however,  a  truth  admitting  of  no  dispute,  that 
the  world  has  never  seen  a  government  more  liberal,  and 
entirely  tolerant,  than  that  which  Great  Britain  exercises 
over  her  Indian  Empire. 

This  has  bsen  carried  to  an  sxoess.  The  Serampoie  missionaries,  Carey, 
Wai€,  and  ICaTshman,  w«c«  tor  a  time  prevented  from  teaching  Christianity 
la  the  Company's  territories.  llCeanwhile  it  will  now  be  readily  admitted 
that  Christian  missionaries  in  India  have  been  the  unwearied,  earnest 
irlfonds  of  the  people.  They  have  in  every  part  of  the  land  striyen  to  beneUt 
the  uative  races,  and  have  been  the  best  pioneers  of  civilisation  and  educa- 

XiKVKt 

§  58.  T^ppA's  family  was  now  removed  to  Bengal, 
where  the  coJony,  liberally  su^^orted  by  the  Govemr 
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CH.X.566,  58. 
A.D.  1806. 


The  massacre. 


(§74.) 


Indian  panics. 
(§159,160.). 


The  caoses  of 
the  outbreak. 


A  Native  panic. 


British  tolera- 
tion and  fair- 
ness. 


Tippii's  family 
removed. 
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CH.  X.  §  50,  61. 
1808. 


Sir  G.  Barlow 
removed  to 
Madras. 


Barlow  in 
Madras. 


India  tranquil ! 


Travancore 
affairs. 

Summary  of  the 
former  history 
of  Travancore. 


GOVEBNOBS'GENEBAL. 


VZ.  Zrf>xd  Minto,  1807-1813. 


ment,  still  exists.  Lord  W.  C.  Bentinck  and  Sir  Jolm. 
Cradock,  the  commander-in-cliief- at  Madras,  were  re- 
moved, though  no  real  blame  attached  to  the  former ; 
and  the  error  of  the  latter  was  venial. 

§  59.  Sir  Or,  Barlow,  who  was  a  good  man  of  business, 
not  of  a  high  order  of  intellect,  of  unpopular  mannerB, 
and  destitute  of  tact,  was  now  superseded  by  the 
Ministry  (Lord  Grenville's)  ;  and  Lord  Minto  was  ajK 
pointed.  Lord  Lauderdale  had  been  nominated,  but 
his  appointment  was  cancelled.  Lord  Minto  had  been 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Sir  Gr.  Barlow  wels  consoled  with  the  govemment  of 
Madras,  which  he  held  from  1807-1813  j  when  lie  was 
finally  recalled. 


PAET  VI.— LoBD  (Eabl  of)  Mnrro,  1807-1818. 

§  60.  Lord  Minto  (who  arrived  in  Calcutta  early  in 
1807,  and  left  it  in  October  1813)  found  India  in  a  state  of 
stupor,  which  the  advocates  of  the  "  peace-at-any-prioe" 
policy  called  tranquillity.  It  will  be  seen,  that  thia 
great  man  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  abide  by 
the  "non-interference  policy."  But  compare  eh.  t. 
§  140,  &c. 

§  61.  In  1808  disturbances  broke  out  in  Travancore, 
which  did  not  cease  till  February  1809. 

In  1790  TippA  had  attacked  Travancore.  This  led  to  the  Thiid 
Mys6r  War  (§  22).     (Ch.  xii.  §  40.) 

The  petty  principalities  of  Travancore  were  rednoed  by  Wiji 
Bam  Perumal  (1758-1799),  who  gradually  became  the  B&ja  of  the 
whole  district. 

He  was  the  steadfast  ally  of  Britain ;  and  in  1784  (oh.  xii. 
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TI.  bird  VlBto,  1807-1818. 


he  was  speoiftlly  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  Mangaldr.  In 
British  troops  were  stationed  on  his  frontier  for  his  protec- 

1795  a  snbsidiary  treaty  had  been  oonduded  with  this  state, 
I  was  renewed  in  180S. 

B2«  The  management  of  Trayancore  Iiad  for  some 
been  shamefullj  corrupt.  The  Besident  had  inter- 
im and  the  Diwan  was  irritated.  He  intrigued  with 
!>h7&n  of  the  neighbouring  state  of  Cochin,  and 
the  French.  Sir  G.  Bstrlow  was  then  Governor  of 
raSy  and  took  prompt  measures  to  suppress  the 
lion. 

yessel  with  thirty-one  privates  and  a  surgeon  of 
I2th  Begiment  put  into  AUepie.  The  men  were  de- 
i  on  shore,  seized,  tied  in  couples  back  to  back, 
with  stones  tied  round  their  necks,  thrown  into  the 
-water. 

le  Besident's  house  at  QuUon  was  attacked,  and  he 
)ed  with  difficulty. 

33*  A  detachment  under  Colonel  H.  Leger  marched 
.  Palamcottah  to  the  Arambuli  lines,  constructed  in 
)a8S  about  twelve  miles  from  Cape  Comorin,  where 
)  is  a  broad  level  opening  between  the  mountains, 
ng  up  from  South  Tinnevelly  into  the  Travancore 
trj. 

B. — There  are  three  passes.  One  into  Coimbat6r,  called  the  Cho'wghdt 
[hnohta)  ;  the  second  is  the  Ariycmkdl,  into  Tinnevelly  ;  the  third  is 
amMUi. 

lese  lines  were  soon  occupied  by  the  British  troops 
ir  Major  Welsh. 

>t&r,  Nagarcoil,  Udagiriy  Pcupandveram,  Killiauor, 
taken,  and  all  the  passes  seized.  The  Diwan 
ly  committed  suicide,  and  his  brother  was  hanged 
ont  of  the  12th  Eegiment,  in  the  murder  of  whose 
he  had  participated. 
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CH.XC62,  6& 
A.D.  1808. 


The  outbreak. 
1808. 


(On  the  Ck>a8t, 
midway  be- 
tween Cochin 
and  Qoilon.) 


(Cou]an,  102 
miles  N.N.W. 
from  Cape  Co- 
morin.) 

The  storming  of 
the  ArambiUi 
Lines,  Feb.  9. 
1809. 


Suicide  of  tho 

Diwan. 

(The  termer  a 

tortress ;  the 

latter  the  resi- 

d'jnca  oi  the 

Kaja.) 

His  brother 
hanged. 
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CH.XJHW. 

A.D.  180B,  IflL 


VZ.  iMd  VlBto,  180T-1S13. 


The  £aja  denied  aU  oognisanoe  of  the  aeto  of  bis 
Diw^ 


Cochin.! 
(Clx.xil.) 


Madias  mutiny, 
1809. 


lAAtiritiiui* 
Nov.  1810. 


Sir  C.  Metcalfe, 

1808. 


Treaty  with 
Ranjit  Sing, 
1809. 

First  treaty  of 
Ldhor. 

Metcalfe  and 
Ranjit  Sine. 
1808,  9. 


§  64.  The  Travancore  state  lemained  under  Britifih,  TiwuimwiWit  tOI 
1813,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  B&ja  (§61). 

Cochin  was  conquered  by  Haidar  Ali  in  1776 ;  was  transferred  by  the 
treaty  of  1792  to  England,  and  is  tributary.  In  1809  an  insunsactum  took 
place,  which  was  put  down.  A  treaty  was  then  made  by  whidh  the  Godda 
territories  were  puoed  under  more  immediate  British  oontxoL 

§  65.  There  was  great  discontent  in.  the  Madras  Eurcpeui 
army  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of  a  redaction  in  the  emohi- 
ments  of  the  officers.  The  commander-in-chief  fomented  this 
bad  spirit,  and  was  removed.  He  was  lost  on  his  waj  home,  or 
he  would  doubtless  have  suffered  the  severest  punishment.  Sir 
G.  Barlow  seems  to  have  been  wanting  in  both  temper  and  dis- 
cretion. 


§  66.  It  was  now  found  neoessaiy  to  send  an  expeditioii  to  tak» 
the  islands  of  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Bodriguez,  from  wliicli 
French  cruisers  constantly  issued  and  made  prizes  of  our  ships. 
Expeditions  in  1809  and  1810  accomplished  this  result  in  the 
most  brilliant  manner. 


Mauritius   still  remains 
restored  to  France  in  1814. 


under  the  British  dominion.     Bourbon  was 


§  67.  Lord  Minto  sent  Mr.  Metcalfe  (afterwards  Sir 
Charles  and  Lord  Metcalfe),  on  an  embassy  to  the  sore- 
reign  of  Lahor,  the  extraordinary  EanjU  Sing.  (Ch.  xi. 
§  24-26). 

A  treaty  was  then  concluded,  by  which  he  bound 
himself  not  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  Cis- 
Satlaj  states,  and  to  maintain  amicable  relations  with 
the  British  Government. 

Such  an  effect  is  said  to  have  been  produced  upon 
that  astute  chief  by  the  demeanour  of  the  young  envoy 
(then  in  his  twenty-sixth  year),  that  he  never  could  be 
persuaded  in  his  after-life  to  break  the  treaty  he  then 
signed. 

This  treaty  with  Eanjit  Sing  marks  the  begiiming  of 
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ma. 


iod  in  Bri&li  Indian  kistonr:  the  Rmjib 
«8  of  importenoe.  ^  ^ 

he  IVenc^  had  ai  this  time  subdued  tlie  Netlier- 
ime  neoeesary  for  the  Governor.  General  to  take  pos- 
e  Dutok  Bett£»meiits  in  the  Eastern  seas.  Amboynay 
finally  Jdva,  were  taken  by  a  force  under  Sir  S. 
Lpril  1812). 

les  was  appointed  Gk>Temor.  At  the  peace  of  1814 
sts  Here  restored  to  the  Bntch. 

)rd  Minto  not  only  made  British  influence 
1  the  Western  ana  Sastem  Seas;  but  he 
fotistionfl  with  Sind,  K4]>ul,  and  Persia,  with 
of  prerenting  French  intrigues,  and  securing 
dia.  The  Aintrs  ot  Sind  agreed  to  exclude 
• 

oart  Elphinstone  was  sent  to  KUbul,  where 
Led  a  treaty  with  the  king,  Shah  Shuja. 
10  6.) 

Malcolm  was  sent  to  Persia ;  and,  another 
Qg  been  sent  from  England  at  the  same  time, 
JB  signed  by  the  Shah,  in  which  he  bound 
t  to  allow  the  passage  through  Persia  of 
iile  to  Britain.  It  is  the  glory  of  Lord  Minto 
iected  such  men  as  Metcalfe,  Elphinstone, 
jn. 

le  pacification  of  Band^lkhand  was  also  the 
lis  administration.  B^alinjir  (ch.  ii.  §  10) 
ur  were  taken,  and  the  lawless  chiefs  reduced 
Lord  Minto  was  now  raised  to  an  earldom ; 
lortlj  after  his  return  to  England  in  1813. 
ough  the  influence  of  the  Prince  Eegent,  re- 
re  his  time,  to  make  way  for  Lord  Moira. 
istly  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
ian  statesmen.      He  had  been  one  of  the 


I>ntoh  posses- 
sions  taken : — 

1.  One  of  the 

Moluccas. 

2.  A  Group,  120 

miles  S.E. 
xrom  Axo," 
boyna. 

8.  Chief  of  the 
Sonda  Is- 
lands. 

Restored. 

Treaty  with 
Bind,  1809. 


Elphinstone  in 
Eibol,  1809. 


Ifalcolm  in  Per- 
sia, 1808, 1809. 


The  Envoys. 


Banddlkhand, 
1807-1812. 


Lord  Minto 
made  an  Earl. 
His  death. 
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CH.X8  72,  73. 
A.D.  1813, 14. 


Benewal  of  the 
Chaxter,  1813. 


Monopoly  de- 
stroyed. 


Eccledasticali 
Establisliment. 


Earl  Moira. 


1" 
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vn.  Marquefls  of  Hartfugg  (Sari  Xolza),  1814-1833. 


managers  of  the  prosecution  of  Warren  Hastings.  His 
Indian  experience  greatly  altered  his  opinions  on  all 
Indian  matters. 

The  Anglo-Indian  empire  now  numbered  75,000,000 
of  subjects,  of  whom  15,000,000  were  Musalin&TiB, 
60,000,000  Hindis,  and  30,000  Europeans. 

§  72.  In  1793  the  East  India  Company's  charter  had 
been  renewed  for  twenty  years.  The  time  had  now 
come  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  subject.  The 
result  was : — 

(1.)  The  destruction  of  the  Company's  monopoly,  in 
defence  of  which  the  Court  of  Directors  made  a  deter- 
mined struggle.  The  trade  to  China  was  still  to  remain 
in  their  hands ;  but  the  trade  to  India  was  thrown  open 
(§  28). 

(2.)  An  ecclesiastical  establishment  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  a  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  an  Archdeacon  at 
each  of  the  presidency  towns.     (Comp.  §  103.) 

The  learned  Middleton  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
Heher,  WiUoUy  and  Cottony  among  his  successors,  have 
left  great  names  to  be  inscribed  in  the  roll  of  British 
Indian  worthies. 


PAET  Vn.— The  Mabqubss  of  Hastings,  1813-1828. 

(Eabl  Moisa.) 

The  Seventh  (^yebnob-Genebal. 

§  73.  Earl  Moira  (afterwards  Marquess  of  Hastings) 
succeeded.  He  was  a  distinguished  soldier,  an  expe- 
rienced statesman,  and  a  man  of  noble  manners  and 
character.  He  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  October  1818. 
He  found  the  finances  embarrassed,  and  many  disputes 
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luquMNi  of  Basttn^  (Sari  Moira),  1814-1838. 


re  states  pending.  He  was  for  nine  years  an 
Me,  resolute,  and  successful  ruler.  It  was  a 
Leal  period  of  British  Indian  history,  in  which 
be  reins  of  government. 

Fhe  first  dispute  he  had  to  settle  was  with  the 
Nipal,  where  the  Ghiirkas  had  recently  made 
)B  formidable.  These  were  recent  conquerors 
(1767),  acknowledged  by  the  British,  to  whom 

tribute  for  the  lands  about  Makwanpibr.  The 
ler  of  NipM  had  encroached  on  the  British 
on  every  side,  and  more  especially  had  im- 

the  Zamind&r  of  B^twal,  who  was  under 
protection,  and  had  seized  his  territories. 
English  police-officers  were  murdered  in  Biit- 

it  became  necessary  to  proceed  in  the  most 
manner  to  vindicate  the  national  honour, 
livisions  of  troops  were  sent.  One  was  to 
L  Katmandii  by  way  of  Makwanp^.  The 
18  to  take  possession  of  Butwal,  SheroS,],  and 
Phe  third  to  penetrate  the  passes  of  the  Dera 
ipy  that  valley,  and  seize  the  passes  of  the 
id  the  Granges.  The  fourth,  under  General 
J,  was  to  act  against  the  western  provinces, 
I  flower  of  the  Q-hurka  troops  were. 
Lvance  by  the  Dera  Dun  into  Gurhwal  was 
lalunga,  a  strong  fortress,  twenty-six  miles 
m  Hurdwar,  was  taken  after  several  failures, 
rly  destroyed.     Here   General  Gillespie,  the 

ellore  (§  56),  fell.  General  Ochterlony  occu- 
r  immense  labour,  and  by  great  bravery  and 
heights  of  Eamgurh  ;  and  the  Eaja  of  Balds- 
etached  from  the  Nipal  cause.     But  on  the 

aspect  of  things  was  not  cheering.  The  other 
it  met  with  small  reverses ;  and  the  Ghurkas 
d,  while  the  English  troops  were  dispirited. 
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CHAP.  X  §74. 
A.D.  1814. 


War  with  Nip&I 
ISLi. 


Buiool  or  Bvir- 
md,  in  Oodh.) 


Compare  the 
Map,  and  Intro. 

The  Plan  of  the 
War,  1814. 


Disconraging 
aspect  of  the 
War. 


(Bclmtjpoor,  on 
the  E.  bank  of 
the  Satlaj,  70 
miles  N.E.  from 
Ladiana.) 


23 


/ 


QOTESNOBS-amiESAL. 


(Intro,  j: 


The  disaffected  tbronghoat  India,  and  espeo 
UahrattaB,  rejoiced  in  tlie  aj^areut  &iIaiB 
British  arms.     (Oh.  t.  §  149.) 

The  capture  of  Malonn,  by  General  Ochiedoi 
1815,  was  the  first  very  decided  advantage  ^ine 
whole  of  the  forts  between  the  Janma  and  tfa 
were  then  yielded  to  the  Britiah,  and  Gn^ 
evacuated. 

Negotiations  for  peaoe-we>e  now -set  on  foa 
thoQ^h  retarded  by  the  iBBBoeri^  and  vaoBi 
the  Mipal  court,  remilted  atim^tb  iaa  faealf  d 
by  which  the  territorieB  of  tiK  Nipil  state  worn 
to  their  preoent  diiBeBaioaa;:the  Qhfb^aB  !■■ 
teiriton  between  tbe^atlaj  and -the  OAgi^. 

To  Sir  David  Ochterhnj'B  jndpiwnt  and  ri 
aaeoeaafal  mnlt  of  Ubs  ww  ia  ehufty  dae. 


clap.  V.  j  HS-l&L 

Tbm  fncond  for  hnn  ifae   ii^lwi     i^  t&B   ^halr 


(3.)  T^   ms.w(7   Bd  < 


aOYEENOBS'  GENERAL. 


foremor- General  was  aided  by  that  eminent  statesman, 
Canning;  who,  from  Jane  1816  to  1822,  was  President  of 
rdof  ControL 

,  The  Marquess  now  retired.  The  Company's 
9  had  increased  during  his  administration  \>j 
,000  a  year.  He  was  a  worthy  follower  of  the 
388  Wellesley.  Besides  his  elevation  in  the 
By  an  estate  of  ^60,000  was  given  him ;  and,  at 
^  (in  1827),  a  further  sum  of  ^^20,000  was 
in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  his 


.  j)  injudidotts  vatronaffe  of  the  firm  of  Palmer  and  Co.  of 

Id  caused  him  mucn  trouble,  and  brought  on  him  undeserved 
[Comp.  oh.  iU.  §16(12).] 


AET  Vm.— Earl  Amherst,  1823-1828. 

The  Eiohth  Governor-General. 

,  Mr.  Canning  was  nominated  to  succeed  the 
988  of  Hastings ;  but,  being  appointed  Foreign 
•ry,  he  declined  the  nomination;  and  Lord 
iBT,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  his  embassy 
la,  became  the  eighth  Governor- General.  He 
in  Calcutta  August  1,  1823. 

dam  acted  in  the  meanwhile  (January  1  to  August  1, 

dam  relieved  the  Niz&m  of  HaidarAb^d  by  lending  him 

o  discharge  his  debts  to  the  gigantic  firm  of  Palmer  & 

[  forbade  any  further  pecuniary  dealings  of  that  firm 

<  Haidard,bM  court. 

rm  was  ruined,  but  the  Nizam  was  saved  (§  77).     (Oh. 

I 

,  Lord  Amherst's  first  undertaking  was  the  war 
irma.     The  last  wars  took  us  to  the  Western 
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CH.  X.  §  77, 79. 
A.D.  1823. 


Jan.  9, 1823. 


The  MarqnosB 
of  Hastings' 
character  and 
rewards. 


Palmer  and  Co. 


Mr.  Cannin{^. 
Lord  Amherst. 


Mr.  Frederick 
Adam. 

TheNizAm'8 
debts. 


War  with 
Birma. 


23  • 
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CHAP.  X.  §  79. 
A.D.  1823,  4. 


(Comp.  Intaro. 
1^  15.)    Barma, 
Surma,  or 
Brahma. 


Alompra. 


Birmese  inso- 
lence, 1818. 

The  insolent 
demand. 


ShahpClrl  occiu 
pied,  1823. 


Ths  Birmese  ex- 
1  ►edition, 
(lutro.  §  38.) 
Sir  Archihald 
Campbell. 
(This  is  one  of 
the  branches  of 
the  Irawddy.) 
Ranfroon,  May 
11,  1824.    Ke- 
meutlin. 


Negrais  and 
Cheduba. 
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Gbats.     This  takes  us  to  the  farthest  east  of  Ind 
beyond  its  borders. 

An  adventurer  from  Pegu,  called  Alompra,  in  1 
obtained  possession  of  Ava,  enlarged  the  Birmes* 
tories,  subjugated  Arakan  and  Munipur,  and 
Assam   under  a  Birmese  chief.     He  granted 
Company  the  island  of  Negrais  and  some  lane 
Eangoon.     He  died  in  1760. 

There  were  many  causes  of  complaint  agaii 
court  of  Ava ;  but  in  1818  a  formal  demand  wai 
by  the  Birmese  for  the  cession  of  Ohittagong, 
shedabad,  and  Dacca,  as  belonging  to  the  a 
kingdom  of  Arakan.  This  was,  of  course,  treate 
contempt.  In  1823  the  island  of  Shahpuri  was  oc 
by  thirteen  sepoys,  for  the  protection  of  Britis 
jects.  A  body  of  a  thousand  Birmese  expelled 
Cachar  was  next  attacked,  and  British  troops  we: 
to  aid  the  fugitive  Raja.  The  arrogance  of  the  B 
was  unbounded,  and  it  became  necessary  to  Bi 
expedition  to  thoroughly  humble  them. 

Note. — There  was  a  British  factory  at  Boesctn,  where  all  tlie  Si 
were  murdered  in  1759. 

There  was  then  a  walled  factory  at  Bangoon,  where  a  Besidcat 
pointed  in  1796. 

French  influence  was  at  work  in  Ava,  as  elsewhere,  against  fh6 
for  many  years. 

The  Bengal  and  Madras  troops  met  at  Port 
wallis,  in  the  Great  Andaman,  in  May  1824,  and 
at  once  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bangoon  Biver.  Sir 
bald  Campbell  was  in  command. 

Rangoon  was  taken.  The  stockades  at  Ken 
were  stormed,  Major  R.  Sale  (the  hero  of  JelMl 
being  the  first  to  scale  them.  The  force  had  ii 
endure  the  monsoon  raiDS,  sickness,  and  want 
commissariat  department  at  Calcutta  had  failed 
duty  ;  but  Sir  T.  Munro,  Governor  of  Madras, 
the  army  by  promptly  sending  supplies. 

Negrais    and    Cheduba    were    then    carried. 
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1  were  stormed  in  one  day.  Martaban  was 
d  successful  expeditions  were  undertaken  in 
sserim  coast  and  in  Assam, 
ost  noted  Birmese  chief,  Maba  Bandula,  who 
K)  men  under  bis  command,  now  appeared  on 
.  At  the  capture  of  Donabew  that  leader  was 
a  rocket. 

chibald  pushed  on  to  Prome.  Meanwhile 
ras  gallantly  taken  by  another  body  of  troops 
neml  Morrison  and  Commodore  Hayes. 
3itions  for  peace  were  now  entered  into,  but 
ff  by  the  refusal  of  the  King  of  Ava  (who  had 
yet  fully  learnt  the  power  of  the  English)  to 
concession.  The  British  force  advanced,  under 
ficulties,  to  Patanagoh,  where  a  treaty  was 
deluded,  but  again  broken  off. 
,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Irawady,  was 
med,  and  the  troops  advanced  to  the  city  of 
where  a  decisive  victory  was  gained  by  a 
)rce  of  2,000  against  a  Birmese  army  of  18,000. 
iish  prisoners  were  now  released. 
,  at  Yendabu,  within  four  days*  march  (forty- 
)  of  the  capital,  a  treaty  was  signed,  by  which 
of  Ava  agreed  to  give  up  all  claims  to  Assam, 
nd  Jyntia ;  to  cede  Arakan,  Ramri,  Cheduba, 
dowy,  with  the  provinces  of  Yeh,  Tavoy, 
ind  •  Tenasserim,  the  Sal  win  river  being  the 
;  to  pay  a  crore  of  rupees  as  a  partial  indem- 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  as  a  proof 
jincere  disposition  of  the  Birmese  Government 
in  the  relations  of  amity  and  peace  between 
lations."  These  provinces  have  wonderfully 
I  since  their  cession.  Akyab  and  Moulmein 
>me  flourishing  ports. 

i.k&ii  is  divided  into  four  districts — Arakdn,  Rdmrif  Sandowy, 

Akyab  is  the  principal  harbour. 
ace  was  once  the  seat  of  a  Tory  extended  dominion.    (Intro. 
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Martaban,  Aug. 
1824. 


Mah&  Band(ila. 
Killed  at  Dona< 
bew,  Feb.  28, 
1825. 


Feb.  1825. 
Dec.  1825. 


Victory  of 
Pagahn. 

Feb.  1826. 


Feb.  1826. 
Treaty  of  Ycn- 
dabCi. 


Cessions  from 
the  Birmese, 
1826. 


(Or,  Martaban 
Eiver.) 
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Qiuumary, 


(Comp.  §  no.) 


The  Biirraclcp&r 
mutiity. 

47tli  NatiTe  In. 
fautry. 

Sir  E.  Pajrcfs 
sunuuory  jus- 
tice. 


Tlio  taking  of 
UbortpAr,  1826. 


Diaputod  800" 
ceHsion  in 
BhartpCtr,  182S. 


Sir  David  Och- 

terlony. 

15th  June,  1825. 
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Thus  ended  a  just  war,  carried  on  witli  wond 
bravery,  and  concluded  by  a  peace,  the  tenor  of  ^ 
remarkably  illustrates  the  moderation  of  the  conqw 

A  second  war,  in  1852-53,  was  necessary  to  ensure  the  permsa«v 
and  prosperity  of  Further  India. 

§  80.  Connected  with  the  First  Birmese  War  m 
disj^raceful  Barrackp^  Mutiny. 

The  47th  N.I.,  resenting  certain  minor  hardafaips  to  wlnfl! 
were  temporarily  subjected,  broke  out  into  open  znutiny. 
Paget,  the  commander>in-ohief,  hastened  to  the  spot,  sum 
the  mutineers;  and,  on  their  obstinately  refusing  to  s 
caused  a  battery  to  open  upon  them.  They  fled  at  ono 
some  who  were  taken  prisoners  were  executed.  The  mm 
the  regiment  wus  erased  from  the  list  of  the  army. 

§  8L  The  taking  of  Bhartpiir  (which  had 
assaulted  unsuccessfully  by  Lord  Lake  [ch.  v.  §  '. 
January  18,  1826,  is  another  event  that  renden 
administration  remarkable,  and  which  produced  a 
tary  feeling  throughout  India. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  events  th; 
to  the  war  with  Bhartpiir: — 

Baja  Bandhar  Sing  died  without  issue  in  1823. 

His  brother,  Bald^  Sing,  succeeded.  Dnrjan  SI 
of  a  younger  brother,  however,  contested  the  s 
sion. 

Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  Eesident  in  Malw&  and  Sajp 
examined  these  conflicting  claims;  and  the  res 
his  report  was,  that  the  Gk)vemor-Q«neral  add 
Baldeo  Sing  a  congratulatory  letter  on  his  aoc€ 
and  authorised  Sir  I>avid  to  give  him  formal  invest 
The  Besident  did  so,  and  sJso  acknowledged  hi 
Balwant  Sing,  as  his  successor.  Baldeo  died  the 
month  (January  26,  1825).  Durjan  Sal  instantlj 
possession  of  the  fort,  murdered  the  uncle  of  the  ] 
Eaja,  and  seized  his  person.  Sir  David  at  onc€ 
prompt  measures  to  put  down  the  usurper ;  bu 
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ien  to  interfere  by  the  Qovemor-Gteneral.  This 
naturally  led  to  his  resignation,  which  was  fol- 
bj  his  death  in  a  few  weeks.  For  fifty  years  a 
•,  he  had  served  in  every  Indian  war  from  the 
f  Haidar  downwards.  He  was  the  especial  hero 
war  in  ITipS,!,  and  had  distinguished  himself  as 
^maiist. 

C.  Metcalfe  now  arrived  from  Haidarabad  to 
'  the  position  of  Besident  of  Delhi  and  of  Eaj- 
k.  The  Governor-General  was  decidedly  opposed 
3rference ;  but  the  able  paper  submitted  by 
)w  Besident,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Council, 
d  a  change  in  his  sentiments. 
H.  Metcalfe's  reasoning  may  be  condensed  thus : — 
e  British  have  by  degrees  become  the  paramount 
a  India.  It  is  their  mission  to  preserve  tran- 
f  in  India.  It  is  incumbent  on  them  to  refuse 
tgnise  any  but  a  lawful  successor.  British  influ- 
i'  too  pervading  to  allow  of  neutrality.  If  the 
iment  allows  anarchy  to  prevail  in  Bliartpur,  it 
;  the  return  of  the  confusion  and  pillage  of  181 7 
118." 

therefore  urged  that  Balwant  Sing  should  be 
•ted,  and  a  proper  regency  established.  Lord 
•st  gracefully  yielded  to  the  opinion  of  this 
it  statesman. 

as  evident  that  Durjan  Sal  relied  upon  the  sup- 
impregnability  of  the  fortress  of  Bhartp^r ; 
ipposed,  with  truth,  that  all  who  disliked  the 
ancy  of  the  British  in  Tndia  wished  him  success 
bold  defiance  of  the  paramount  power. 

I  Combermere,  commander-in-chief,  marched  from 
b,  and  the  memorable  siege  began  on  the  28th 
ber  1825.  The  vast  fortifications  of  mud  could 
beaten  down  by  artillery ;  but  a  mine,  with  ten 
nd  pounds  of  powder,  made  a  practicable  breach. 


(Comp.  §  74.) 


Sr  C.  Metcalfe 
inDelliL 
(§  105.) 


iffis  reasoning. 

Intervention  a 
duty. 


Durjan  BSl'a 
false  hopes. 


Lord  Comber- 
mere  takes  the 
f^rt,  Jan.  1826. 
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A.D.  1826,  28. 


Bliartpi^r  affairs 
Bince  1826. 
Intro.  §  36. 


The  Straits  Set- 
tlements. 


See  map  of 
Birma. 
Intro.  §  15. 


N&gi)ftr. 

Sir  T.  Wojoo, 


Mr.  Bayley  act- 
ing Governor- 
General,  1828, 
for  four 
mouths. 


Simla. 
(Map,  cli.  3d.) 
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It  was   stormed  on  the    18th  January  1826  by  two 
columns  under  Generals  Eeynell  and  Nicholls.    The 
fort  was   dismantled,   and   its  walls   levelled  to  the 
ground. 
The  young  Eaja  was  reinstated,  and  peace  restored. 

He  died  in  1854,  and  his  son,  Jeswant  Singh,  a  minor,  then  four  j^ears  of 
aiofe,  succeeded.  This  state  has  been  in  the  interval  under  a  B«genc(f 
Council,  with  the  supervision  of  a  British  Political  Agent.  The  Biija  was 
formally  placed  on  the  musnud  in  1869. 

§  82.  In  1824,  Malacca,  Siogapore,  and  the  Dutcli  possessioits 
on  the  Continent  of  India  (Ncgapatam,  &c.),  were  oeded  to  Eng- 
land, in  exchange  for  Bcncoolen,  in  Sumatra. 

At  Singapore  aiTangements  were  made  with  the  native  chiefs, 
by  which  the  Company  obtained  the  absolute  possesBion  of  the 
island.  The  other  British  settlements  in  that  quarter  are  Pulo 
Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  the  province  of  Wellesley 
on  the  mainland.  The  island  was  given  by  the  King  of  Eania, 
in  1786,  to  Captain  Light,  the  master  of  a  country  ship,  as  a 
marriage  portion  with  the  King's  daughter.  He  made  it  over  to 
the  East  India  Company,  and  was  made  its  Governor.  The  pro- 
vince of  Wellesley  was  purchased.  The  whole  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  were  made  over  to  the  Colonial  Office  in  1866. 

§  83.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  young  BAja  of  TUkgptr 
on  his  attaining  his  majority,  December  1826.     (Ch.  v.  §  159.) 

§  84.  Sir  T.  Munro,  who  had  held  the  government  of 
Madras  from  1820,  died  of  cholera  near  Guti  in  July 
1827.  He  was  the  chief  advocate  of  the  Byotwdr 
s  J  stem.     (See  G-en.  Index.) 

§  85.  Earl  Amherst,  who  can  hardly  be  numbered 
among  the  more  eminent  rulers  of  British  India,  quitted 
India  in  March  1828 ;  Mr.  Butterworth  Bayley,  one  of 
Lord  Wellesley's  disciples,  acting  as  Governor-General 
until  his  successor  arrived. 

Simla  was  first  occupied  as  a  residence  by  Lord  Amherst. 

NOTE.—Simlo  is  in  Sirm(b*,  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  soa.  laken 
from  the  Gh(irkas  in  1814-16  (§  74). 
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r  IX. — ^LoBD  William  Cavendish  Bentinck, 

1828-1835. 

L  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  the  ninth  Governor- 
li  arrived  in  India  in  July  1828,  and  quitted  it 
eh  1835. 

;  tlie  same  time  Mr.  Lushington  was  appointed  to  Madras, 
John  Malcolm  to  Bombay  (§  34).  (Ch.  v.  §  135,  154, 
niis  was  but  a  tardy  recognition  of  the  services  of  this 
reat  administrator. 


,  The  period  of  Lord  W.  C.  Bentinck's  admini- 
11,  -which  was  distinguished  by  progress,  im- 
lents,  necessary  reforms,  the  sweeping  away  of 
e  and  injurious  institutions,  and  the  introduction 
jnlightened  and  philanthropic  policy ;  was  espe- 
narked  by : — 

^he  ro-arrangement  of  Mysdr  affairs,  and  the  annexation 


» f 


f any  economical  reforms. 

mprovements  in  the  judicial  system  ; 

ibolition  of  Satt  and  the  repression  of  Thuggism ; 

*he  downfall  of  the  exclusively  Oriental  system  of  educa- 

i  the  establishment  of  the  European  system ; 

Jommencemeiit  of  steam  communication  with  India  ; 

Tie  assassination  of  Mr.  Fraser,  and  its  punishment ; 

Negotiations  with  the   rulers   of  Sind,  K4bul,  and  the 

Hsturbancos  in  J6dhpAr,  Jeypiir,  and  Bh6p4l ;  and, 
'he  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter  in  1833. 


,  Lord  W.  Bentinck  had  been  Governor  of  Madras, 
s  harshly  and  abruptly  recalled  in  1806.  He 
igularly  benevolent,  upright,  firm,  and  liberal. 
3  anxious  for  this  appointment,  as  tending  to 
3  reputation  from  any  stain  that  might  be  sup- 
.0  rest  upon  it  from  his  former  dismissal.     It 


CH.X5  86.88. 
A.D.  1828. 


Lord  William 
Bentinck. 


IUt.  Lushing- 
ton. 

Sir  John  MaU 
colxn. 


Summary  of 
Lord  William 
Bentinck' 8  ad- 
nunistration. 


(§  89,  90.) 

(§  91.) 
(§92.) 
(§  93-95.) 
(§96.) 

(§98.) 
(§  100.) 
(§  101.) 

(§  102.) 
(§  103.) 


Hia  character. 
(§58.) 


(§55.) 
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CH.  X.  §89, 91. 

A.D.  i^a,  4. 


Mysor  tinder 
British,  rule, 
1832. 

General 
Cubbon. 

1836-1861. 


Efkrg  affairs, 
1834. 

Intro.  §  14. 
(Cai.xii.§23,37, 


/ 


44.) 


April  6, 1834. 


Beforms. 


Half-Batta 
order. 
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did  so.  A  statue  erected  to  his  honour  in  Calcutta, 
with  an  inscription  from  the  pen  of  Macaulay,  pre- 
serves the  remembrance  of  "Ai«  vnse,  wprigktj  and 
paternal  administration.^^ 

§  89.  The  administration  of  Mysdr  was  at  this  time  aasmned 
by  the  British  Grovemnient,  and  placed  under  the  syvtem  whioh 
still  so  efficiently  provides  for  the  welfare  of  that  flourishing  pro- 
vince. General  Sir  Mark  Cuhhon  was  appointed  Commissianer; 
and  for  twenty-five  years,  administered  its  affairs  with  astonish- 
ing skill  and  energy.     (Ch.  xii.  §  60.) 


§  80.  The  principality  of  Kiirg,  on  the  confines  of  MyB^r,  is  of 
great  antiquity.  The  Yira  B&jas  are  mentioned  as  existing  in 
A.D.  1583  by  Ferishta. 

It  was  subdued  by  Haidar,  and  in  1779  the  heir,  Yira  B4i6iidra, 
was  excluded  from  the  succession,  and  imprisoned.  Tippu  made 
him  a  Musaliiian  by  force ;  but  he  escaped,  and  after  a  long  and 
chivalrous  struggle  regained  his  dominions  in  1787.  His  nephew, 
Yira  E^jSndra  Udaiy&r  was  Ed.ja  in  1832.  He  was  a  madman. 
Incest  and  wholesale  murders- are  among  the  crimes  of  which  he 
was  guilty.  Of  the  royal  houso  he  left  no  male  alive.  At  length 
h(^  defied  the  British  authority;  and,  when  every  means  of  con- 
ciliation had  been  exhausted,  troops  were  sent.  After  a  short 
struggle  Mark&ra  was  taken  possession  of,  and  the  B&ja  was  sent 
to  Bend.res.  He  afterwards  was  permitted  to  visit  Ei^rland,  and 
died  iu  London  in  1863.  As  this  monster's  cruelty  had  removed 
every  one  who  could  have  any  pretensions  to  succeed  him,  the 
state  came  directly  under  British  Grovemment.  The  daughter  of 
the  ex-B4ja,  the  Princess  Gouramma,  was  baptized  in  London, 
1852,  Queen  Yictoria  being  a  sponsor.  She  died  in  1864.  The 
ten  clays'  war  in  Kiirg  formed  the  only  break  in  the  profound 
peace  of  the  seven  years  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  administration. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  S.  Fraser  was  the  first  Commissioner. 


I 


§  91.  Lord  W.  Bentinck  had  to  perform  the  un- 
pleasant task  of  carrying  out  extensive  reductions  and 
reforms  in  the  civil  and  militarj  establishments  of  the 
Company. 

The  first  was  the  abolition  of  Batta,  or  the  reduction  of 
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me-half  the  former  amount.  This  was  an  allowance 
I  to  the  troops  when  in  the  field,  doubled  when 
marched  beyond  the  Company's  frontier,  and  re- 
i  to  a  half  when  thev  were  in  cantonments  where 
bars  were  provided  for  them.  This  reduction  of 
unces,  which  was  certainly  a  hard  one,  aroused 
I  indignation.  Lord  Combermere  opposed  it,  and 
ned.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  home 
rnment,  howerer,  strongly  upheld  it.  The  measure^ 
in  fact,  wholly  of  home  origin,  and  had  been  urged 
•receding  Gtovemors-Gteneral.  Lord  W.  Bentinck, 
gh  himself  opposed  to  it,  carried  it  out,  undeterred 
le  abuse  of  private  individuals,  or  of  the  public 
>.  The  saving  effected  was  insignificant,  and  the 
btion  it  produced  was  great  and  k.sting. 
•mmittees  were  appointed,  which  reduced  the  annual 
expenditure  by  about  half  a  million  sterling,  and 
oilitary  by  about  one  million. 

98«  Judicial  reforms  were  also  introduced,  tending 
lieve  European  functionaries  from  the  overwhelm- 
)resffure  of  work.  The  whole  system  in  regard  to 
inal  justice  was  remodelled. 

dr  Amins  were  appointed,  who  were  empowered  to 
Le  cases  to  the  value  of  5,000  rupees,  and  to  receive 
als  from  the  inferior  Amins.      The  vernacular  lan- 
es were  substituted  for  the  Persian  in  all  courts. 
Court  of  Appeal  was  created  at  Allahabad  for  the ! 
3r  Provinces.  ! 

le  Revenue  settlement  of  the  North-west  Provinces, 
ed  out  by  Mr.  Eobert  Bird  (the  Todar  Mai  of  the 
pany's  Government),  still  confers  a  blessing  upon 
nillions  under  the  British  dominion  in  those  dis- 
j.  This  minute  and  accurate  survey  of  these 
icts,  with  the  necessary  examination  of  titles,  the 
ion  of  disputes,  and  the  ascertainment  and  register 
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Eetrencli- 
meuts. 


Tuclicial  and 
Eeveuue  Ee- 
fonus. 


Sadr  Amins. 


Mr.  R.  Bird's 
Revenue  settle- 
ment of  the 
N.  W.  Pro- 
vinces. 


3^4 


<:;h.x.  §93,»4. 

A.D.  1829,  31. 


The  abolition  of 
Sati,  Dec.  29, 
1829. 


[The  prohibi- 
tion was 
extended  and 
enforced  by 
LordHar- 
dinge.J 


The  "Lex 
Loci." 

Offices  thrown 
open  to  natives 
of  India. 
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of  eacli  man's  holding,  was  a  work  of  which  England 
may  justly  be  proud. 

§  93.  Lord  William's  name  is  more  closely  connected 
with  the  abolition  of-  "  Suttee." 

"  Sati"  in  Sanskrit  means  a  "virtuous  woman."  It  is 
a  term  applied  to  the  woman  who  immolates  herself  on 
the  funeral  pile  of  her  deceased  husband.  This  bar- 
barous superstition  had  prevailed  from  remote  antiquity, 
though  really  unsanctioned  by  Hindu  authorities ;  and 
the  rulers  hesitated  to  interfere.  Lord  Wellesley,  in 
his  day,  wished  to  restrain  it ;  and  some  cautionary 
measures  were  then  partially  enforced.  Lord  W.  Ben- 
tinck  and  his  two  councillors,  Mr.  Butterworth  Bay  ley 
and  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  boldly  and  wisely  caused  an  enact- 
ment to  be  promulgated,  making  it'  a  punishable  crime 
in  any  way  to  aid  and  abet  a  "  Suttee."  Police-officers 
were  authorised  to  prevent  it,  and  to  apprehend  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  such  a  transaction.  Twenty-five  times 
the  attempt  was  made  to  perform  Suttee  afterwards, 
but  the  police  quietly  stopped  the  consummation  of  the 
murderous  rite. 

Thus  was  this  horrible  crime  put  an  end  to.  In  Ben- 
gal, Bahar,  and  Orissa,  the  number  of  victims  had 
averaged  600  a  year ! 

In  the  states  of  Eajputana  the  practice  is  now  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  extinct.  On  the  death,  in  1861,  of  the 
MahA,  Rana  of  Oudipur,  the  first  Hindii  prince  in  India, 
and  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Rajpftts,  none  of 
the  wives  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  immolate  herselL 
A  favourite  slave  girl  was  the  victim. 


§  94.  A  law  was  also  passed  by  which  a  convert  to  I 

Muhammadanism,   or  to   Christianity,  was   protected  j 

from  the  operation  of  the  Hindu  law,  which  declared  ! 

such  convert  an  outcast,  and  deprived  him  of  his  share  i 
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of  the  family  inheritance.  This  is  evidently  a  just  and 
necessary  provision.  If  this  "  Lex  Loci "  was  opposed 
to  the  intolerant  feelings  of  some  of  the  people,  another 
of  the  Q-ovemor-General's  measures  was  most  popular, 
as  it  was  certainly  just.  Natives  of  Lidia  had,  from 
the  time  of  Lord  Oomwallis,  been  excluded  from  all 
offic4»,  except  the  very  lowest  (§  24).  The  Eegulations 
of  1831  threw  open  many  important  offices  to  natives 
of  every  class.  They  are  now  found  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service.  Thus  Lord  W.  feentinck 
shares  with  Lord  Wellesley  the  honour  of  being  the 
A1d>ar  of  the  Company's  rule. 

§  95.  The  humane  and  active  measures  adopted  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  bands  of  Thugs,  which  then  in- 
fested Central  India,  were  a  boon  to  the  whole  country. 
These  Thugs  were  said  by  tradition  to  have  sprung  from 
seven  tribes,  all  of  the  Muhammadan  religion,  living 
near  Delhi.  They  nevertheless  especially  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  worship  of  Kali,  Devi,  or  Bhavuni,  the 
vnfe  of  Siva,  who  is  represented  in  the  legends  of  the 
Purunas,  as  having  ap]>eared  in  various  terrific  shapes 
for  the  destruction  of  demons.  Human  sacrifices  are 
supposed  to  be  especially  pleasing  to  her. 

Added  to  this,  the  Thugs  were  fatalists  of  the  most 
thorouprh  kind. 

These  Thugs,  assuming  the  garb  of  peaceable  pil- 
grims or  merchants,  travelled  in  bands,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  decoy  and  murder  persons  travelling  through 
the  forests  of  Central  India. 

When  a  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself,  they 
threw  a  noose  round  the  neck  of  their  victim,  strangled, 
rifled,  and  buried  him  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  every  precaution  being  taken  to  keep  the  murder 
absolutely  secret. 

Thus  multitudes  of  travellers  were  perpetually  vanish- 
ing from  the  earth,  and  leaving  no  trace  behind  them. 
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TheBegnlationB 
of  1831. 


The  Thn^. 


(Ch.  i.  §  10.) 


Their  system  of 
murder. 


I 
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A.D.  1828. 


Major  Sleexnan, 
1829. 

(He  was  after- 
wards Besident 
of  Oudh,  and 
died  on  his 
homeward  voy- 
age in  1856.) 
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Macaulay  in 
Calcutta. 


English  and  the 
Vernacular. 


ZZ.  Koxd  William  Brntindk,  18&8-»188B. 

To  the  Thug  this  was  his  profession,  his  religion,  his 
lawful  calling.  "My  fathers  have  been  Thugd  for 
twenty  generations,"  said  one  of  them. 

Prom  time  to  time  the  Company's  Gknremment  had 
striven  to  check  these  practices;  but  in  1629  Major 
Sleeman  (afterwards  Sir  William  Sleeman,  one  of  the 
great  philanthropists  of  the  Anglo-Indian  rule)  was 
appointed  commissioner  for  the  extermination  of  the 
Thui^s.  Others  were  appointed  to  aid  him  ;  and  the 
result  has  been  the  almost  absolute  suppresaon  of 
the  crime. 

The  labours  of  Captain  Hall  and  Captain  Dixon  in  Mairwarra 
resnlt«d  in  tho  civiliBation  to  a  great  extent  of  Ihe  MairB^  a  wild 
people  resembling  the  Bhils.     (Comp.  oh.  y.  §  165.) 

§  96.  The  "  Oriental  system  of  education  "  was  made 
to  giye  way  to  the  "  European  system,"  by  a  resolution 
of    Gk)vemment,  that  ^'all  the  funds  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  education  should  be  employed  in  im- 
parting to  the  native  population  a  knowledge  of  English 
literature  and  science  tlurough  the  medium  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  alone.     In  bringing  about  the  change 
T.  B.  Macaulay's  (afterwards  Lord  Macaulay)  influence  ; 
was  largely  used.     He  resided  in  Calcutta  from  1835  i 
to   1840  as  the  fourth,  or  legislative  member,  of  the  I 
Supreme  Council.      Mr.  (Sir  Charles)  Trevelyan  and  ' 
Dr.  A.  Duff  were  two  other  untiring  leaders  of  the  i 
advocates  of  English  education.  \ 

The  great  leader  of  the  Orientalists  was  H.  H.  Wil- 
son, a  distinguished  Sanskrit  scholar. 

The  new  school  went  greatly  too  far,  and  it  was  reserved  for 
Lord  Auckland  partially  to  correct  the  error ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  immenBe  sums  had  been  wasted  in  tho  endowment 
of  Oriental  scholarships,  and  in  translations  into  Sanskrit  and 
Arabic.  To  promote  the  intelligent  study  of  the  vemacnl&r 
languages  of  the  country  is  a  very  different  matter. 

The  great  impulse  to  native  education  must,  it  will  be  conoeded, 
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be  given  through  English.  It  is  for  well-edaoated  natives  to 
revive  and  enrich  their  own  vernacular  literature.  The  education 
imparted  to  them  most  tend  to  fit  and  inspire  them  to  do  this 
work. 


The"  Over- 
land **  route  to 
India. 


§  97*  The  commenoement  of  steam  communication 
witii  India  constitutes  a  great  sdra  in  the  history  of  the 
connection  of  European  nations  with  the  East,  and,  in  I  The  progress  of 
&ct,  in  the  history  of  half  the  globe.  '  «*««^- 

The  Hugh  Lindaa/y  made  the  first  voyage  from  Bom- 
bay to  Suez.  In  1834  the  matter  was  i^ken  up  by  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and,  though  the  Court  of  Directors 
were  iadiffeient  ito  :;the  subject,  the  P&niruular  and 
Orimdal  Gompany,  in  1643,  sent  their  first  steamer  to 
Calcutta;  »nd  tibe  result  has  been  a  system,  ever  im- 
rpacoving,  and,  in  1868,  conferring  upon  all  India  the 
boon  of  a.Tegular  weekly  communication  with  England ; 
the  time  occupied  in  the  transmission  of  letters  .being 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  days. 


§  96.  I<ord  W.  jBentinck  spent  a  part  of  188i4  at 
Ootaeamund,  during  which  time  the  orders  were  pro- 
mulgated which xsomitituted  Agra  a  distinct  Presidency, 
under  a  Lieutenant-Gh)yemor.  At  this  time  also  all 
restrictions  upon  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  India 
were  removed. 


§  99.  In  1833  Bammuhan  "Roy,  a  distingoislied  native  scholar  and  re- 
former, died  at  BrLstol.  He  had  done  mnch  to  weaken  the  attaohment  ol 
his  oonntTymen  to  idolatry.  Unfortunately  he  allowed  himself  to  become 
the  a^nt  of  the  Court  of  Delhi,  which  sent  him  to  England  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  an  increase  to  the  king's  stipend.  He  was  thus  lost  to  his 
aoojiirjiuen. 

§  lOO.  In  1834  Mr.  Fraser,  political  commissioner  and  agont 
of  the  Governor- General  at  Delhi,  was  shot  dead  by  an  assassin. 
He  had  ofEended  Shams-ud-din  Khan,  the  Nuwtlb  of  Ferdzpiir, 
who  instigated  the  murder.  The  NuwA-b  and  his  tool  were  both 
hanged  at  Delhi. 


1830. 
1834. 


1843. 


1868. 


The  Govemor- 
Gteneral  at 
Ootaeamund. 
Intro.  §  16. 

Outsiders 
tolerated. 


Bammohan 
Roy. 


Mr.  Eraser's 
murder  at 
Delhi. 
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CH.X§101,102. 
A.D.  1831,  4. 


Interference  in 
North-west  and 
Afgrhau  politics, 
1831. 


Op3t»ing  of  the 
Indus. 
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Meeting  with 
Han  jit  Sing  act 
RClpar. 

Colonel  Henry 
Pottinger. 
(Ch.  T.  §  165.) 


BajpClt  afEairs. 


OudipAr. 
(Ch.  iii.  §  6 
(12).] 

(Intro.    36.) 


M&rwar. 


ZZ.  Ibord  William  Bentlnok,  1828-1885. 

§  101.  During  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  administratioii,  a 
fear  of  Bussian  intrigues  in  the  countries  north-west  of 
the  Indus,  led  the  British  Government  to  interfere  in 
the  politics  of  the  Panjab,  Sind,  and  Afghanistan. 

Negotiations  were  carried  on  with  the  various  princes 
through  whose  territories  the  Indus  flows,  for  the  free 
passage  of  vessels  laden  with  British  merchandise. 
Treaties  for  this  object  were  made  with  the  Amtjrs  of 
Sind,  the  Euja  of  Bahawalpur,  and  Eanjit  Sing,  the 
ruler  of  Labor.  The  Govemor-Gfeneral  met  this  great  i 
chieftain  at  Eupar  on  the  Satlaj  in  1831.  (Ch.  xi  ' 
§  26.) 

Colonel  Henry  Pottinger  was  the  envoy  to  Sind.  He 
found  the  Amirs  most  averse  to  the  idea  of  any  connec- 
tion with  England.     They  at  length  yielded. 

The  result  seems  to  have  been  that  Eanjit  Sing 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  ex-king  of  Kabul,  Shim 
Shuja.     (See  §  110.) 

§  102.  The  affairs  of  the  EajpAt  and  Bhfip&l  states 
require  our  attention  at  this  period.     They  illustrate  i 
the  necessity  for  constant,  firm,  and  kindly  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government ;  in  which  respect 
Lord  W.  Bentinck  failed  to  do  his  manifest  duty. 

(1.)  Oudip-CLr.  Here  BMm  Sing^  who  had  reigned  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  died  in  1828 ;  and  was  sncoeeded,  after  many 
disputes,  by  Jtvan  Sing,  | 

The  present  M&ha  B&na  Sambh&  Sbxg  sncceeded  in  1861,  being  then  foin> 
teen  years  of  age.    The  state  was  consequently  under  British  supervisko  ' 
tiU  1865. 

(2.)  J6dpiir  or  M^rwilr.  Here  the  Bftja  M4n  Sing  was  engaged 
in  perpetual  quarrels  with  his  Th&kArs,  with  the  neighbouring 
states,  and  with  the  British  authorities.  In  1834  he  was  finally 
reduced  to  obedience. 

He  died  in  1843.    Takt  Sing  of  Ahmadnagar  was  elected  by  the  ooblfMi  to 
sncceed.     It  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  worst  governed  state  in  ' 
India.  I 


i 
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(8.)  Jejpilr.  This  is  the  wealthiest  state  of  B&jpdtdDa,  and 
fall  of  historical  associations. 

Here  a  dispute  regarding  the  regency  led  to  British  interfer- 
ence. The  Resident  was  wounded  in  an  affray,  and  his  assistant, 
Mr.  Blake,  killed,  in  1834.  The  murderers  were  discovered  a«d 
punished. 

Under  its  present  B&ja,  B&m  Sing,  it  is  well  gOTemed  and  prosperous. 

(4.)  Bh6pftl  became  closely  allied  to  England  in  1818  (ch.  v. 
§  168).  Soon  after  this  the  Nuw&b  died;  and  his  widow,  the 
able  and  energetic  Sikander  Begvmi,  assumed  the  government. 
She  affianced  her  daughter  to  her  nephew,  whom  she  adopted  as 
heir  to  the  throne ;  but  retained  the  power  in  her  own  hands. 
He  appealed  to  the  Gk)vemor-General ;  but  it  was  not  till  Sir  0. 
Metcalfe,  as  Acting  Gtovembr-Gteneral,  interfered  ^i  1885,  that 
this  person  obtained  his  rightful  authority.  He  soon  died,  and 
his  daughter  succeeded.  She  governed,  till  her  death  in  1868, 
with  wonderful  ability  and  wisdom.  She  was  faithful  to  the 
paramount  power  in  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  and  was  decorated  with 
the  grand  cross  "of  the  illustrious  Star  of  India." 

§  103.  The  East  India  Company's  charter  (§  72) 
expired  in  1834. 

In  prospect  of  this,  parliamentary  committees  were 
appointed  to  investigate  the  Company's  management  of 
its  extensive  afEairs.  It  was  almost  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  should  be  aban- 
doned. Thus  the  Company  ceased  to  possess  any 
commercial  character ;  though  it  was  decided  that  its 
political  functions  should  not  be  disturbed. 

Some  additions  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
were  made,  including  the  foundation  of  Episcopal  Sees 
at  Madras  and  Bombay. 

The  result  of  the  extinction  of  the  Company  as  a 
commercial  body  was  beneficial.  It  elevated  the  views 
and  the  policy  of  the  Directors  to  somewhat  of  an 
imperial  character. 

The  trade  with  China  doubled  in  the  following  ten 
years;  and  the  British  exports  to  India  iuid  Ceylon 
increased  in  the  same  period  from  2f  millions  to  6|-. 
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Bentinck. 


TTia  Admiuis- 
tration. 


Sir  C.  Metcalfe, 
Acting 
Governor- 
General,  1835- 
1836. 
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ZZ.  bird  WilUam  Bentinok,  1898-1835. 


The  dividends  of  the  Company  were  guaranteed 
Parliameit  at  .£630,000  a  year,  to  be  entirely  redee 
able  in  1874. 

^gi*a  was  made  the  capital  of  a  fourth  Presiden 
and  fc)ir  C.  Metcalfe  appointed  to  it ;  but  in  1834  t 
was  changed,  and  the  North-western  Proyinces  hi 
been  administered  by  a  Lieutenant-Qoyemor  from  tl 
time. 

The  new  charter  was  granted  in  August  ,1838. 
came  into  force  in  April  1834. 

§  104.  Lord  W.  Bentinck  left  India  in  May  18 
He  has  been  accused  of  vanity  and  a  love  of  innovati 
He  was  not  a  great  politician,  but  his  benevolence 
unquestioned.  Lord  Dalhousie alone  has  surpassed  h 
in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Indm. 

He  was  guided  by  instructions  from  England  in 
gard  to  his  economical  measures,  and  the  policy  of  n< 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  native  states,  which 
carried  too  far.     IndifEerence  on  the  part  of  the  pai 
mount  power  in  India,  to  what  is  done  in  the  mil 
states,  is  always  cruel  and  impolitic. 

§  105.  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  succeeded  provisional 
being  senior  member  of  Council  in  Calcutta  at  the  tin 
He  had  just  reached  Agra  to  assume  his  appointme 
of  Governor  of  the  new  Presidency. 

He  had  early  distinguished  himself  as  envoy  (180i 
to  the  court  of  Ran  jit  Sing  (§  67;  ch.  xi  §  25),  ai 
afterwards  as  Resident  at  Delhi  (to  1819)  and  at  Haida 
abad  (to  1827).  Thence  he  went  to  Calcutta  asmemb 
of  Council.  He  was,  after  leaving  India  finally,  G 
vemor  of  Jamaica  (1839  to  1841) ;  and  Govemo 
General  of  Canada  (1843  to  1845).  He  was  only  secor 
to  Warren  Hastings  in  genius  and  knowledge  of  tl 
requirements  of  Indian  diplomacy. 
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IT  0.  Metcalfe  wfi«  only  Acting  (Governor- General, 
igh  ofiioe  was  offered  to  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  who 
it  on  the  ground  of  broken   he;ilth.     It  was  then  pro- 
I  make  Metcalfe  permanent  Governor- General, 
rhigs  opposed  this,  on  the  ground  that  such  an  appoint- 
onld  only  be  filled  from  England. 

Eeytesbury  was  then  appointed ;  but  on  the  eve  of  his 
re,  the  Whigs  again  came  into  power,  revoked  Lord 
•hit's  appointment,  and  conferred  it  on  Lord  Auckland. 
)  returned  to  Agra  in  1826,  but  soon  resigned  in  conse- 
of  the  displeasure  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  excited  by 
erationof  the  press.''  Great  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  he 
1  too  long  in  India^  and  was  perhaps  unfitted  to  be  in  the 
•rogress. 

one   great  act  of  this  administration   (which 
idll  August  1836),  was  the  liberation  of  the  press. 
press  in  India  at  first  liad  been  subjected  to  a 
hip,  then  to  certain  stringent  rules  dmwn  up  by 
^emment. 

IS  now  freed  from  all  restrictions,  save  those  of 
s  that  govern  all  orders  of  men  in  the  realm, 
aj,  as  member  of  Council,  supported  Metcalfe 
matter. 

e  was,  it  may  be  argued,  imprudence  in  Met- 
passing  such  a  measure  when  his  tenure  of  office 
irely  temporary. 

he  whole,  however,  the  concession  has  proved 
ialy  though  the  experiment  was  full  of  danger. 


?AS,T  X.— LoED  Auckland,  1836-1842. 

8,  Lord  Auckland,  the  tenth  Governor- General, 
in  India  in  March  1836,  and  left  it  in  March 

,  His  administration  is  marked  by  : 

e  disputed  succession  in  Oudh  (1837). 

9  supersession  of  the  treacherous  h&ja  of  Sat^r&  (1839.) 


Fzeas  freed. 


Summary. 
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cnfX.§io8,iio. 

A.O.  1839. 


Otidli  affairs, 
1837. 


Sat&r&,1839. 


Tho  Af  gh&n  ex- 
pedition, 1839. 

(Map.  p.  50.) 


(zye  =  son.) 


§69. 


Z.  Iboxd  AncUaad,  1836-1842.    The  Afghkn.  aqpeditioBi. 

1 1 

C.  The  Afghan  expedition  and  disasters  (1839-1842).  The 
idea  of  this  expedition  was  conceived  in  July  1837 ;  and  t!ie 
catastrophe  happened  in  January  1842 ;  just  before  Lord  Aocic- 
land's  departure. 

D.  The  occupation  of  Eum^I. 

E.  The  first  Chinese  war  (1840). 

§  108.  Ovdh.  N^ir-ud-dtn  Haidar,  King  of  Oadh,  a  profligate 
and  weak  prince,  died  in  July  1837.  Two  persons  had  been 
acknowledged  by  him  as  his  sons,  but  afterwards  disavowed. 

The  Begum  wished  that  the  elder  of  these  should  succeed. 
The  British  Besident  supported  the  claim  of  an  nncle  of  the 
deceased  King,  N&sir-ud-daula.  An  insarrection  was  headed  by 
the  Begum,  but  soon  put  down. 

§  109.  SatdrA  (ch.  y.  §  147-164).  The  E4ja  was  deposed  by 
Sir  James  Camac  in  1839.  His  brother  was  placed  on  the 
throne  in  his  stead.  Treachery  unhappily  characterised  the 
whole  dynasty,  which  owed  everything  to  England. 

§  110.  The  Afghan  expedition. 

(a.)  The  lands  between  Persia  and  the  Indus  (see 
Map),  inhabited  by  warlike  hordes,  have  often  given 
conquerors  to  India,  from  MahmM  of  Q-hazm  to 
Ahmed  Shah  Abdali,  who  was  of  the  great  family  of 
the  Sudozyes. 

The  chief  of  these  tribes  was  that  which  possessed 
Kabul.  Dost  Muhammad  was  then  on  the  throne  of 
that  city. 

(6.)  When  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  visited  Kabul  in 
1808,  the  sovereign  was  Shdh  Shuja,*  a  descendant  of 
Ahmed  Shah  Abdali.   This  king  was  dethroned  shortly 

•  Ahmed  Sh&hAbdiU.    Ch.  ill.  §  15  aO). 
SMh.    Ch.iii.  §19. 
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after;  and  the  states  of  Afghanistan  were  divided 
among  various  members  of  a  rival  family,  called  the 
Baavkxye  tribe.  The  most  powerful  of  these  was  Boat 
Muhammad^  who  possessed  Kabul  and  Ghazni.  Eanjit 
Sing,  the  ruler  of  the  Panj4b,  had  seized  on  Kashmir 
and  the  districts  east  of  the  Indus,  including  Peshawar. 
Serdt  was  occupied  by  a  descendant  of  the  Abddlt,  and 
Baikh  was  annexed  to  Bokhdra. 

(c.)  Shfth  Shuja  lived  in  Liidi&na,  in  exile,  imder  the 
protection  of  the  British  power;  he  had,  in  fact,  a 
pension  of  4,000  rupees  a  month  from  that  G-ovem- 
jnent. 

An  expedition  he  made  in  1834,  with  the  hope  of  re- 
covering his  lost  dominions,  was  unsuccessful,  owing  to 
the  bravery  of  D6st  Muhammad.  Shah  Shuja  returned 
in  1835  to  his  old  place  of  exile. 

(d.)  Soon  after  this,  Persia  began  to  aim  at  the  sub- 
jugation of  all  theseprovinces  up  to  the  Indus,  and 
began  by  attacking  Her&t.  The  Eussian  Government 
encouraged  the  Shah  of  Persia  (who  was  to  repeat  the 
exploits  of  N&dir  Shah)  in  those  undertakings;  and 
there  was  a  prospect  (as  many  thought)  that  all  Western 
Asia  would  soon  form  one  vast  confederacy,  imder 
Hussian  influence ;  thus  threatening  the  tranquillity  of 
British  India.  The  question  was: — Shall  England 
interfere  in  matters  beyond  the  Indus  ?    And  if  so,  how  ? 

The  proverb  is  current  in  the  East : — "  He  who  would 
rule  Hind4stdn  must  first  conquer  KdbuV  All  previous 
rulers  of  India  had  done  so.  Must  England  also 
acknowledge,  that  paramount  influence  in  Kabul  is 
essential  to  the  lords  of  Hindustan  ? 

Captain  Bumes  (afterwards  Sir  Alexander)  who  had 
been  sent  as  envoy  to  Kabul,  did  much  by  his  repre- 
sentations to  determine  the  British  authorities  to  the 
policy  of  active  interference. 

(e.)  Lord  Auckland  resolved  to  restore  Shdh  Shuja, 
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whose  claims  were  thought  to  be  better  founded  than 
those  of  Dost  Muhammad,  and  whose  cause  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  more  popular  in  Afghanistan.  Thus,  it 
was  said,  we  should  have  a  friendly  and  even  dependent 
power  in  Kabul  as  a  bulwark  against  Bussian  aggression 
in  the  North-West.  The  whole  scheme  was  foolish. 
If  Lord  Auckland  had  bent  his  energies  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  Dost  Muhammad  and  Banjtt 
Sing,  and  had  established  friendly  relations  with  the 
Afghan  Court,  the  war  would  have  been  rendered  un- 
necessary. Dost  Muhammad  was  prepared  to  act  as 
an  ally  of  England:  Lord  Auckland  threw  hirn  into 
the  arms  of  Bussia.  A  treaty  was  signed,  however, 
between  Banjit  Sing,  Shah  Shuja,  and  the  British  in 
June  1838;  and  a  British  force  was  marched  to  the 
Indus,  for  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Everyone 
acquainted  with  India  regarded  the  expedition  with 
dismay. 

This  army,  called  "  the  army  of  ihe  InduSy'  was  drawn 
from  all  the  three  Presidencies,  and  was  under  the 
command  of  Sir  John  Keane.  One  division  of  it  was 
called  the  Shah's  army,  and  the  other  the  Shahzada's 
(or  Prince's),  being  nominally  under  the  conmiand  of 
Teimur,  the  son  of  Shah  Shuja. 

(/.)  Mr.  W.  H.  MacNaghten  was  appointed  envoy 
and  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Shah  Shuja.  He  was  a 
profound  Oriental  scholar,  had  served  in  many  capacities 
with  honour,  and  was  then  Secretary  to  the  Supreme 
Government. 

(g.)  Meanwhile  the  Shah  of  Persia's  army,  40,000 
strong,  which  had  laid  siege  to  Herit,  the  gate  of 
Afghanistan,  was  compelled  to  retreat,  mainly  through 
the  genius  and  gallantry  of  Lieutenant  Illdred  Pottinger, 
who  had  been  sent  into  Central  Asia  by  his  uncle  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger,  Besident  of  Katch,  to  pursue  ethno- 
logical researches.    This  led  to  a  reduction  of  the  forces 
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!io  Af  gli4iiist^,  and  might  well  have  put  an  end 
3  enterprise.  The  defence  of  Herat  by  Pottinger 
Eairlj  be  compared  with  Olive's  defence  of  Arcot. 

)  The  "Shah's  army"  marched  from  Per6z-pAr 
ecember,  crossed  the  Indus,  took  possession  of 
:ur,  thence  advanced  to  Shikarpiir,  to  Dadur,  at  the 
nee  of  the  Boldn  Pass,  and  to  Kettah,  where  it 
m1  March  26,  1839;  and  was  followed  by  the 
>ay  force  in  ApriL 

T&chi  was  taken  in  February  by  a  naval  arma- 
.  The  Amirs  of  Sind  were  opposed  to  the  passage 
e  British  army,  but  their  objections  were  roughly 
dde.     (§  125.) 

e  army  passed  through  the  KojutPass,  and  thence 
anddMr^  where  all  had  arrived  early  in  May. 
3  Shah  Shuja  was  solemnly  enthroned.  The  march 
been  (me  of  terrible  privation,  bravely  borne, 
e  the  force  was  recruiting  at  Kandahar,  tidings 
ed  them  of  the  death  of  the  Panjab  lion,  Eanjit 

27th  June,  1839.     A  grand  meeting  between  him 
Lord  Auckland  had    taken   place  in   November 

only  second  in  magnificence  to  the  meeting  at 
X  (§  101). 

I  The  force  now  marched  on  towards  Kabul,  and 
jaders  were  surprised  to  find  Ghazni  a  well-fortified 

They  had  no  battering-train;  but  the  Kabul 
was  blown  open  with  a  charge  of  900  lbs.  of  gun- 
er.  Major  Thompson  of  the  Bengal  Engineers 
;he  real  captor  of  Ghazni.  Brigadier  Sale  (the 
►rtal  hero  of  Jellalabad)  and  Colonel  Dennie  were 
g  the  foremost  of  a  band  of  heroes  who  stormed 
)rtress.  Thus  "  the  bride  of  the  East "  came  into 
ands  of  the  English. 

Q  army  moved  on  and  entered  Kabul,  August  7, 
Muhammad  having  fied  before  it  to  Bokhara. 

auxiliary  force  which  had  marched  through  the 
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Khyber  Pass,  having  taken  Ali  Musjid  and  Jellul&bM 
by  the  way,  arrived  at  Kabul  early  in  September. 

(j.)  The  Shah  being  thus  restored  to  his  kingdonii 
the  army  was  sent  back ;  General  Nott  and  Colonel 
Sale  remaining  with  a  part  of  the  BengA,l  force  to  de- 
fend the  newly  restored  king.  This  subsidiary  body  of 
troops  was  left  there  against  Shah  Shuja's  wishes.  Sir 
W.  MacNaghten  was  Eesident  at  the  court  of  the  re- 
stored king.  The  difficulties  of  the  supposed  conqnercNn 
began  with  the  completion  of  the  military  enterprise. 

The  Bombay  force,  under  General  Willshire,  on  their 
homeward  way,  took  Kelat,  the  Khan  of  which  had 
most  treacherously  attacked  the  army  on  its  maroh 
towards  Kabul. 

(A;.)  Lord  Auckland  was   now  rewarded  by  being 
created  Earl  of  Auckland.     Sir  John  Keane  was  made 
Lord  Keane  of  Ghazni.    Mr.  MacNaghten  and  Colonel 
Henry  Pottinger  (afterwards  GJovemor  of  Madras)  were 
created  Baronets.    Many  others  were  knighted,  among 
whom  were  Eobert  Sale  and  Alexander  Bumes.    A 
great  many  severe,  and  sometimes  disastrous,  conflicts 
had  to  be  engaged  in,  before  Afghanist^  was  ev^ 
nominally  subdued.     The  last  was  at  Parwan,  a  village 
in  the  Panjshu  valley,  near  the  Gh6rband  Pass,  wh«re 
Dost  Muhammad  sustained  a  final  defeat,  and  surren- 
dered himself  to  Sir   W.  MacNaghten  (November  1, 
1840). 

He  was  treated  with  reemect,  and  sent  to  Calcutta,  where  he  had  • 
pension  assigned  to  him,  and  was  an  honoured  guest  at -the  Govennnflit 
House. 

(Z.)  Profound  peace  prevailed  (at  least  on  the  surface) 
from  that  time  till  the  beginning  of  October  1841.  Sir 
William  had  been  nominated  to  the  Governorship  of 
Bombay,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  departure,  when  the 
Ghilji  chiefs  revolted.  Sir  E.  Sale  was  marching  to 
Jellalabad,  on  his  return  to  Lidia,  and  was  encountered 
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;e  insurgents.  He  forced  the  Kiird  Kabul  Pa43s, 
lis  way  with  continual  fighting  to  Tazin,  thence 
oluck,  in  the  direction  of  Gundamuck,  and  so  to 
b&d  (November  12),  wjiich  he  found  invested  on 
side  bv   hordes   of   enemies.     Afghanistan  had 

And  tne  scheme  of  the  insurgents  was,  that  the 
.  should  be  permitted  to  set  out  on  their  return  to 

but  should  be  bv  degrees  cut  off,  till  only  one 
as  left  alive ;  and  that  he  should  be  placed,  de- 

of  his  limbs,  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
r  Pass,  with  a  letter  in  his  teeth,  announcing  him 

the  last  survivor  of  the  Afghan  expedition. 
1  Sale's  skill  and  bravery  prevented  the  full 
imation  of  this  plan. 

I&b&d  was  a  ruinous  fortress;  but  Sale  and 
Broadfoot  soon  set  it  to  rights,  turned  out  the 
1  population,  and  put  everything  into  such  a 
B  to  defy  his  countless  enemies. 

Meanwhile  at  Kabul  the  storm  broke  on  the 
ig  of  2nd  November  1841.  Sir  Alexander 
I  was  assassinated,  with  his  brother  and  other 


>  were  brave  men  at  E4bal ;  but  an  unacconntable  apathj 
pon  those  in  command.  Captain  Colin  Mackenzie  gal- 
aold  the  fort  of  Nishan  KhA,n  in  the  city  of  K&bul, 
overwhelming  numbers  from  the  2nd  to  the  4th ;  and 
is  ammunition  being  expended,  cut  his  way  through, 
f  o£E  the  wounded,  the  women,  and  children.  General 
tone,  the  chief  military  authority,  was  old  and  incapable, 
passed,  and  the  insurrection  was  allowed  to  gather 
1.  Lady  Sale  and  her  daughter  were  there.  Her  narra- 
i  that  of  Vincent  Eyre  (§  175),  give  a  full  account  of 
dnf ol  events. 

N.  MacNaghten  seems  to  have  retained  his  energy 
•olness;  but  he  could  not  command  the  army. 
Bttions  were    commenced    with    the    insurgent 
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chiefs ;  andat  lengtli  1^  William  was  indnoed  to  a 
MuhaniTnad  Akbar  Khan,  a  son  of  I>68t  Muhamn 
who  had  deoeitfnll  J  offered  to  put  an  end  to  the  im 
rection,  npon  being  assured  of  the  sitnation  of  Vi 
to  Shah  Shnja,  and  receiving  an  immense  peemd 
reward.  At  the  conference  the  British  enTOj  ) 
Captain  Trevor  were  shot  by  Akbar  Khin;  i 
Captains  Colin  Mackenzie  and  Lawrence  were  n 
prisoners.  Even  this  did  not  arouse  tlie  milil 
authorities.  They  agreed  to  bind  the  British  €km 
ment  to  pay  fourteen  lakhs  as  ransom,  to  evacuate 
country,  and  to  restore  t)ie  deposed  king.  Against 
humiliating  agreement  Major  Eldred  Pottinger,  ad 
as  political  agent,  protested,  but  in  vain. 

(n.)  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  January  1842, 
miserable  retreat  began.  Shah  Shuja  was  left  bell 
He  was  for  a  time  acknowledged  as  king ;  but  in  A 
1842,  he  was  shot,  and  his  body  thrown  into  a  di 
Incredible  disorder,  piercing  cold,  want  of  every  ne 
sary  of  life,  and  the  constant  attacks  of  the  bl 
thirsty  Afghans,  who  hovered  around,  rendered 
march  one  of  continual  disaster.  They  struggled  thrc 
the  tremendous  pass  of  Kurd  Kabul,  and  a  hot 
was  opened  on  them  by  Ghiljis  on  the  heights.  I 
Sale  was  wounded  by  a  shot.  Three  thousand  peris 
in  the  pass. 

(o.)  Now  Akbar  Khan  appeared  again  on  the  so 
He  offered  to  take  charge  of  all  the  ladies  and  mar 
officers,  and  to  escort  them  safely  to  Jellalabad. 
this  at  length  they  were  obliged  to  consent,  and  t 
General  Elphinstone,  Colonel  Shelton,  Colonel  Pah 
Majors  Pottinger  and  Griffiths,  with  Lady  Sale,  L 
MacNaghten,  and  a  few  others,  became  prisoners  in 
hands  of  the  murderer  of  Sir  W.  MacNaghten.  Of 
remainder,  only  one.  Dr.  Brydon,  arrived  at  Jell&lal 
to  tell  of  the  fate  of  the  thousands  who  had  leftKAl 
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This  was  a  calamity  almost  without  a  parallel  in  British 
liistoiy.  There  was  but  one  survivor  (besides  120  in 
oaptivitj),  out  of  an  armj  of  15,000  men. 

( jj.)  At  this  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the "  ^o**.  Sale,  and 
Teteran  G^eneral  Nott  was  maintaining  his  post  at  Kan-  > 
dahAr,  Sir  B.  Sale  at  Jellalalad,  and  that  General 
Pollock  was  at  Peshawar  with  an  army  destined  to 
foBoe  its  way  through  the  Khyber  Fkss  to  rescue  Sale 
and  his  companions.  Akbar  Khan  was  now  supreme 
in  Af  gh&niBtan.  | 

Sir  Henry  Sawlinson,  a  man  of  profound  learning  Bawimsoii. 
and   sagacily,  added  to  large  experience  in  Eastern 
politics,  was  the  British  political  agent  at  Kandahar. 

The  ■eqnei  of  the  histoxy  xmut  be  reserved  for  another  section  (§  116). 
wul  come,  and  zetribntion  follow.    Lord  Au'.-kLiud  before  living 


Opium. 


India  nMda  evacy  preparation  for  the  adyance  of  that  f oroe,  which  in  the 
time  of  hifl  wicoowor  retrieved  these  dieastera. 


{  111.  The  history  of  the  Earl  of  Auckland's  administration  ■  First  Chinese 
woold  not  be  complete  without  some  account  of  the  first  Chinese   ^■''»  ^**^- 
war.     The  cause  of  it  was  the  smuggling  of  opium  into  China 
by  English  merchants. 

The  Emperor  of  China,  in  order  to  check  the  pernicious  habit 
of  cfpinm  eating  and  smoking  among  his  subjects,  had  laid  a 
T©ry  heavy  duty  on  this  drug. 

Bi  putting  down  the  smuggling  of  opium  into  the  country, 
which  naturally  became  frequent,  the  Chinese  authorities  com- 
mitted unwarranted  outrages  on  the  ships  and  subjects  of  Great 
Britain. 

To  avenge  these  outrages,  and  to  put  the  Chinese  trade  on  a 
proper  footing,  the  war  was  undertaken. 

Troops  from  India,  under  Sir  Hugh  GJough,  were  sent ;  and, 
after  a  aeries  of  brilliant  exploits,  were  successful  in  bringing 
the  Chinese  to  terms. 

By  the  treaty  of  Nankin  the  island  of  Hong-Konp:  was  made  j 
over  to  England ;  and  four  ports  were  opened  to  European  ships. 
These  were  Amoy,  Fu-chow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai. 

The  "  Opium  War  "  was  not  iy>pular  in  England. 


Hong  Kong 
ceded,  H^m. 


§  119.  At  this  time  the  R&ja  of  KumAl,  who  appears  to  have   ^^^^^ 
been  insane,  conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  for  the   moved,  1811. 
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interference  of  the  British  Government.  He  was  removed,  to 
great  relief  of  his  oppressed  subjects,  and  sent  to  Trichinpp 
where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  Christian  seryice  in 
Fort  Church,  in  which  he  was  assassinated  by  a  Mohammft 
fanatic. 

§  113.  The  Earl  of  Auckland  left  India  on  the  I 
March,  1842.  His  name  is  inseparably  connected  H 
the  Af  ghS,n  expedition ;  but  the  impression  he  left 
India  was  that  he  possessed  high  qualities,  and  mij 
have  done  much  for  the  country,  had  his  lot  not  b 
cast  in  troublous  times,  when  the  fear  of  Bum 
aggression  hurried  England  into  this  ill-fated  und 
taJdng. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  war  there  was,  owing 
part  to  his  good  management,  a  clear  balance  in 
treasury  of  0610,000,000  sterling ;  at  the  close  d 
there  was  a  large  debt. 

The  connection  of  the  British  Govemment  wiQi 
Hindu  temples  and  worship  was  terminated  in  If 
The  State  had  acted  as  trustee  for  the  endowmei 
and  had  caused  various  marks  of  respeci>  to  be  paid 
Hindi!  festiyals.     This  was  now  properly  discoimiic 


PART  XL— LoBD  Ellenbobough,  1842-1844 

§  114.  Lord  EUenborough  arrived  in  Calcutta,  I 
ruary  28, 1842.  He  was  a  statesman  of  high  lew 
eloquent,  industrious,  and  energetic ;  and  had  b 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

§  115.  His  administration  is  remarkable  for: — 

A.  the  measures  adopted  to  retrieve  the  tiftHnwa^l  hooooi 
Af  gh&mst4n ; 

B.  the  chastisement  of  the  GwAli^r  Dorbir; 
c.  the  conqnest  of  Sind. 
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ISUanboxongh,  1842-1844.  Afghftn  dlMMters  xstrtored. 

>,  We  must  now  resume  (from  §  110)  the  history 
disastrous  Afghan  expedition.  In  March  1842, 
was  eTacuated  by  tne  British  troops,  almost 
rhom  perished.  This  was  disgraceful  and  dis- 
ing. 

f,  Jellalfibad  held  out.  The  annals  of  warfare 
few  things  more  glorious.  An  earthquake  added 
niseries  of  this  heroic  garrison,  throwing  down 
s  that  had  cost  them  months  of  labour.  Yet  not 
d  they  maintain  the  fort;  but,  issuing  forth, 
Jkbar  Khan  away,  and  burnt  his  camp. 

sroio  Colonel  Dennie  fell  in  this  sortie.  Major  Broadfoot 
Ain  (Sir  Henry)  Havelook  were  among  the  most  resolute 
getio  of  the  defenders  of  the  fortress. 

ral  Pollock  (an  old  officer  of  Lord  Lake's,  who 
n  forty  years  of  arduous  service),  with  the  .re- 
army,  forced  the  E[hyber  Pass  on  the  5th  April, 
m  a^ter  reached  Jellalabad.  He  baffled  the 
is,  who  were  bent  on  obstructing  the  march,  by 
Lg  the  heights  on  either  side  with  his  troops. 

J,  General  Nott  meanwhile  gallantly  held  E!an- 
Throughout  the  war  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
JB  never  for  a  moment  held  their  ground  in 
e  of  a  capable  general. 

f  of  troops  under  General  England  advanced  through 
1  Pass  to  Kettah  ;  but  were  driven  back  in  an  attempt 
DO  to  relieve  Greneral  Nott.  A  second  effort  was  more 
il,  and  they  reached  Kandahar ;  but  the  enterprise  of 
der  had  no  share  in  the  credit  of  the  expedition. 

J,  The  unfortunate  Shah  Shuja  was  murdered 
1,  at  Kabul  (§  110). 

is  time  (April  181-2)  the  Governor- 0  en  oval  ordered 
ind  Nott  to  return  direct  to  India,  leavinj?  the  national 
unvindicated  and  the   captives  unrescued;   but   these 
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Recovery  of  tlie 
captives,  Sept. 
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ZI.&ordEUeiiboroiigh,  1842-1844.  Afjgh^n  dlitrtewit^titm 

generals,  with  Major  Rawlinson,  evaded  compliance  with  1 
orders ;  and  eventually  they  were  permitted,  at  their  own  xii 
to  take  the  noble  coarse  they  did. 

§  120.  General  Pollock  now  moTed  on  by  way 
Grundamuck,  Mammu  Khail,  Tezin,  Kurd-Kabul,  ai 
Buthak  to  Kabul,  where  he  arrived  on  the  16th  Se 
tembcr.  Continual  attacks  of  the  enemy  were  repulse 
and  the  most  decided  victories  atoned  for  the  disgrac 
of  the  British  arms  on  this  same  route  a  year  before. 

§  121.  General  Nott  having  sent  a  portion  of  1 
troops  back  to  India,  by  way  of  Kettah,  now  marcb 
with  the  remainder  to  meet  General  Pollock  at  Kibi 
Several  smart  engagements  were  fought  against  Shan 
ud-<Hn,  in  which  complete  and  signal  success  crown 
the  British  arms.  Ghazni  was  again  taken,  and  J 
citadel  utterly  destroyed.  The  gates  of  the  tomb 
Mahmud  of  Ghazm,  which  had  eight  centuries  befo 
been  taken  from  the  temple  of  S6mnd,th,  were  cani 
off,  and  finally  deposited  among  old  lumber  in  t 
fort  at  Agra!  Nott  joined  Pollock  at  Kd,buly  Se 
tember  5. 

The  proclamation  by  which  the  Governor- General  (who  reoeh 
the  returning  army  with  great  pomp  at  FerAzpAr)  notified  t 
termination  of  the  war  was  lamentably  deficient  in  good  tM 
It  cenBured  Lord  Auckland,  and  its  bombastic  reference  to  t 
86mndth  gates  brought  on  its  author  deserved  ridicule  and  rebo 
from  every  quarter.    It  was  dated  October  1,  1842. 

§  122.  The  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Akbar  Khi 
were  happily  and  strangely  recovered,  and  joined  fi 
E.  Sale  at  the  Urgandi  Pass,  on  the  20th  September. 

It  had  been  Akbar  Khan's  intention  to  take  them ' 
Turkistan,  and  there  to  sell  them  for  slaves ;  but  the 
keeper,  Saleh  Muhammad  Khan,  was  bribed  to  resto; 
them.  Sir  E.  Sale  thus  recovered  his  wife  and  daughti 
on  his  fiftieth  birthday. 
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t  numbers  of  the  Afghans  had  retired  to  Istaliff. 
r  the  English  troops,  under  General  McOn^kill, 
n  auxiliary  force  of  Euzzilbash  horse  under 
I  Colin  Mackenzie,  followed,  stormed  the  fort, 
oovered  vast  quantities  of  property  stolen  from 
.tuh  in  £&bul.  The  great  bazaar  at  £abul  was 
op :  an  act  which  can  hardly  be  justified. 

8,  The  army  was  now  withdrawn  from  Af ghUn- 
nd  arrived  without  serious  molestation  at  Fef5z- 
Mst  Muhammad  and  the  other  prisoners  were 
ly  and  the  whole  scheme  was  definitely  aban- 
It  had  cost  ^15,000,000,  and  20,000  lives! 
ir  had  been  undertaken  in  defiance  of  the  dic- 
f  prudence.  One  portion  of  the  transaction  is 
iting ;  but  the  whole  leaves  on  the  mind  a  vivid 
sion  of  the  indomitable  courage  and  boimdless 
ies  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Englishmen 
oames  appear  in  the  history. 

•DAst  Mtihamxnad  was  reinstated  immediat^.  From  1842-1855 
ovane  existed  between  him  and  the  Indian  Gfovemment  (§  140). 
in  Jnne  1863,  leaving  sixteen  sons.  Of  these.  Shir  All,  after 
Iggles,  made  good  his  position  as  Amir  (1868). 

1,  The  troubles  at  Gwilidr  next  demand  our 
}n.    Doulat  Bao  Sindia  (ch.  v.  §  161)  died  iu 
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CH.X  (123, 12L 
A.D.  1842. 


Istaliff. 


Settlem0nt  of 
Af ghAn  afiEairs, 
1842. 


Troubles  in 
Gw&U6r 


GwAlidr  affairs 
from  1827  to 
1843. 


ridow,  daughter  of  the  infamooB    Shlrzl  Eh&n  6h&tg6 
116.),  governed  as  guardian  of  her  adopted  son  Junkojt 

,  when  the  latter  assumed  the  actual  management.     Ho 

bruary  1843,  childless.     His  widow,  a  girl  of  thirtcon,  j 
Bhagirat  R&o,  a  relative,  and  a  contest  for  the  regc-ncy  j 

oed  between  tlje  !Mahir4ni  and  Mama  Sah6b,  an  nnclt^  of   (Sootablo,ch.  v. 

Based  chief.      The  KeHident   espoused  the  cause  of  the   s^O 

^hom  the  Que('n  notwithstanding  expelled. 

ras   evident   that   affairs    in   Gwalior  wore  fast 
J  to  a  state  of    such   utter   disorginisation   as 


CHAP.  X.  5 125. 
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(Comp.  §  178.) 
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ZZ.  Xiord  SUenborongh,  1842-1844.  Mffiikn.  diiasters  x«txii 

would  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  sarroiinc 
countries.  There  was  in  the  city  an  army  of  30 
infantry,  and  10,0<X)  horse,  with  200  cannon ;  and 
officers  were  mostly  men  of  European  descent. 
Lahor,  too,  there  was  an  army  of  70,000  Sil^,  office 
by  Europeans,  anxious  for  some  pretext  for  crosi 
the  Satlaj.  The  troubles  in  the  Panjab  had  be£ 
(Ch.  xi.  §  2?,  28.) 

The  Governor-General  rightly  judged  that  proa 
interference  was  necessary.  The  British  troops,  acoi 
panied  by  Lord  EUenborough  himself,  advanced  aa 
the  Chambal,  and  unexpectedly  found  the  Gwli 
army  drawn  up  at  Mdhdrcyptir.  Sir  H.  Gongh, 
commander-in-chief,  had  under  him  Generals  Idtti 
Valiant,  and  Dennis.  A  complete  victory  was  gain 
but  with  severe  loss.  Sir  Hugh  says  in  his  despal 
that  he  had  not  "  done  justice  to  the  gallantij  of 
opponents." 

On  the  same  day  another  victory  was  gained 
Punnidr  by  Major-General  Grey.  In  these  two  battl 
the  guns,  standards,  ammunition,  and  treasure  of  1 
enemy  were  taken;  and  there  was  nothing  left  1 
Gwalior  durbar  but  to  throw  themselves  on  tiie  c 
mency  of  their  conquerors.  A  council  of  regency  f 
formed,  the  British  contingent  was  increased,  the  del 
owed  by  Sindia's  Government  to  the  English  were  pa 
and  alEairs  were  put  on  such  a  footing  as  to  affon 
prospect  of  stability  and  tranquillity  to  the  Gwal 
state.     (Intro.  §  12.) 

§  125.  The  conquest  of  Sind  (Intro.  §  18),  and 
wise  government  by  its  conqueror,  Sir  Charles  Napi 
render  this  period  memorable. 

In  1786,  Sind  was  seized  by  a  tribe  of  Beluchis  call 
Talpurs,  whose  chief  was  Mir  Fatih  Khan.  By  hi 
the  country  was  divided  between  various  members 
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X.  lioxd  BUmlMroiiffli,  1842-1844. 

Thus  arose  the  three  states  of  Haidardhdd, 
L  Mirpur,  in  each  of  which  a  plurality  of 
sway.  These  Anurs — foreigners  in  the 
3lt  in  castles,  followed  the  chase,  and 
subjects  much  as  the  Norman  barons  did 
enants  in  the  days  of  King  Stephen. 

mpt  to  trade  with  the  country  was  dis- 
the  Amirs,  who  drove  away  the  chief  of 
ictory  from  Tatta,  where  an  establishment 
rom  1799. 

treaty  between  the  Amirs  and  Lord  Minto 
gned.  In  1820  another  treaty  permitted 
irse  and  trade.  In  1832  the  Indus  was 
.,  as  the  result  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger's 
01).  In  1838  a  British  Resident  was  ap- 
aidarabad,  and  the  state  was  thus  secured 
bcks  of  Banjit  Sing. 

Etlways  been  a  dependency  of  K&bul ;  and 
now  made  demands  of  arrears  of  tribute. 

further  British  mediation.     The  Amirs 
ly  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  Eng- 
;  were  her  bitter  and  jealous  enemies, 
e  Amirs,  who  had  some  cause  to  complain, 

been  thoroughly  hostile  and  treacherous  ; 
sk  upon  the  Residency,  which  Sir  James 
inded  with  consummate  bravery,  brought 
i  issue. 

r  1842,  Sir  0.  Napier  was  sent  to  Sind  as 
n-chief  and  plenipotentiary;  and  as  he 
in  to  be  trifled  with,  and  had  gone  to  Sind 
bo  take  possession  of  the  country,  he  took 
»nce  to  seize  and  destroy  the  desert  strong- 
Q-ghur,  whither  one  of  the  leading  Anurs 
liis  was  an  exploit  of  remarkable  daring. 
3  then  advanced  to  Miani,  a  place  six  nules 
&bad,  where  the   Sindian  army  was  en- 
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Dnbba,  a  village 
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1843. 
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trenched.  A  yictory  was  gained  by  the  Britiih,  al 
which  six  of  the  AjoolrSy  three  of  Ehjrpfd:  and  iki 
of  Haidard,b&d,  surrendered  themselTOB. 

Shir  Muhammad  of  Mirp^  was  still  in  armB ;  t 
against  him  the  battle  of  Haidarab&d  (or  DtMa)  ' 
fought  on  the  24th  March,  resulting  in  a  complete ' 
tory  to  the  British  troops.  Mirp^  was  then  oocapi 
and  Umerkot  (the  birthplace  of  Akbar)  was  capture 

Sind  was  now  taken  possession  of ;  the  Amirs,  wh 
tyrannous  assumption  had  lasted  about  sixty  yet 
were  sent  to  Benares  with  liberal  pensionfi  ;  the  In< 
was  fully  opened;  and  '' Little  Egypt"  began,  un 
the  administration  of  the  great  IVo-consul,  a  i 
career  of  unexampled  prosperity. 

The  feeling,  howeyer,  then  preyailed,  and  postal 
will  deliberately  confirm  the  opinion,  that  the  war  i 
unrighteous.  It  is  the  one  annexation  upon  which  1 
British  nation  can  look  with  no  satis&ction.  Gc 
has,  however,  arisen  out  of  manifest  evU. 

The  Beng&l  and  Madras  sepoys  refused  to  gamBoii  Sind,  iri 
ont  extra  allowances.  This  was  one  indication,  amongst  wn 
of  the  decay  of  discipline  in  the  "  Sepoy  army."  Sind  irai  tl 
garrisoned  by  Bombay  troops. 

§  126.  The  Earl  of  Ellenborough  returned  to  Q 
cutta  in  February  1844,  and  set  himself  yigorouilT 
the  task  of  goyeming  the  empire,  the  boun£i  of  wai 
he  had  so  much  enlarged ;  but  in  a  few  months  he  v 
recalled  (and,  on  the  whole,  rightly  so,)  by  the  Conri 
Directors,  from  whom  he  had  differed  on  many  pois 
This  was  an  extreme  exercise  of  power  on  the  port 
the  court,  and  it  was  censiured  by  the  Duke  of  Wellin 
ton  and  the  country  generally  ;  out  the  wisdom  of  tlM 
choice  of  a  successor  reconciled  the  nation  to  tk 
yigorous  act  of  the  twenty-four  princes  of  Leadenbi 
Street. 
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ImA  ZMrtlBffS,  18M-1847. 


I  Ellenborongh  left  Oaleutta  in  August  1844. 
WBB  ambitious,  fond  of  display,  and  self-reliant ; 
lustrious,  able,  disinterested,  a  true  friend  of  the 
md  a  man  of  undoubted  genius. 

r.  "Wilbeorforoe  Bird,  his  Moond  in  Oonnoil,  many  nfiefnl 
NB,  0iidi  as  the  ertinction  of  slayeiy  in  India,  are  to  be 

U 


ABT  Xn.— LoBD  Hasdooe,  1844-1847. 

7.  Bir  ir^try  (afterwards  Lord)  Haardinge. 

hmmary,  A.  His  appointment  was  made  to  Satisfy 
an  parties.  He  was  a  highly  distingnished  soldier  and 
m,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Doke  of  Wellington, 
bom  he  had  fought  in  the  Peninsnla  and  at  Waterloo, 
3  lost  an  arm. 

9  great  eyents  of  his  administration  are  connected  with 
PamjAh  wa/r,  and  its  four  battles  (fought  and  won  in  fifty- 
's) :  MMkiy  Ferde-sMhy  Altwdly  and  SohrAon. 
i  efforts  to  pnt  down  infanticide,  human  sacrifices,  &o., 


.  At  this  time  the  Fanjd.b  was  in  a  state  of  miserable 
.     (Oh.  xi.  §  26,  27.) 

ikhs  were  the  aggressors.  They  crossed  the  Satlaj,  De- 
1845.  They  were  repulsed,  December  ISj  Sit  MUdkt,  by 
ngh ;  again,  December  21  and  22,  at  Ferdz-shdhf  by  Lord 
nd  Lord  Hardinge,  after  a  very  severe  contest ;  again, 
28, 1846,  by  Sir  Harry  Smith,  at  Altwdl;  and  finally,  by 
ngh.  Lord  Hardinge,  and  the  whole  British  forces,  at 
February  10, 1846,  after  a  most  gallant  and  determined 
36.     (Gh.  zi.  §  28-62.) 

,  DhnHp  Sing,  the  youngest  putative  son  of  Banjtt  Sing, 
'  recognized  as  B&ja  of  the  PanjAb ;  the  Do&b  between 
and  the  Satlaj  (the  Jnllindhur  Dod.b)  was  annexed  to  the 
smpire ;  and  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  this  nn- 
i  war  was  paid  by  the  Sikhs.     (Gh.  x.  §  33.) 
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X«rd  Kardliiff»,  1844-1847. 


Hiononzf* 


LordHar- 
duige's  liberal 
policy. 


Inhuman  cos- 
tonuB  put  down. 


(Comp.  Introd. 
§13.) 


OrlTondhs. 


§  130.  Kasliinlr  was  then  made  over  to  GoUb  Sing,  a  B&jp^ 
the  most  prominent  Stkh  leader,  who  paid  £1,000,000  of  the 
tribute.  This  was  on  many  accounts  a  wise  arrangement.  Hk 
son  now  rules  over  that  province  in  peace ;  and  measmeB  lor 
the  improvement  of  the  country  have  been  adopted  at  the  BDg- 
gestion  of  the  British  Government,  and  more  especially  of  the 
late  Sir  H.  Lawrence.  Still  its  management  is  hardly  BatisfBC* 
tory. 

§  131.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  and  Sir  Hugh  Groogh  were  bott 
raised  to  the  peerage  for  their  gallant  exploits.     (Gh.  xi.  §  84) 

It  seemed  as  if  wars  must  now  cease  in  the  Indiiii 
possessions  of  Great  Britain.  Between  Februair  1848 
and  February  1846,  eight  great  battles  had  beenn>aglit» 
in  which  the  three  armies  of  Sind,  Gwalidr,  and  ihe 
Pan3d,b,  numbering  120,000  men,  had  been  nn-niliilii^. 
For  a  few  years  after  this,  India  in  fact  enjoyed  as 
eyentful  peace,  the  fruit  of  war.  A  large  reductioii  in 
the  army  was  now  made. 

§  132.  Lord  Hardinge,  while  ayerse  to  any  undue 
interference  with  the  prejudices  of  the  people  of  Indiay 
promoted  education ;  and,  among  other  wise  enact- 
ments, forbade  the  prosecution  of  Govemment  woria 
on  the  Sunday.  He  also  gave  his  assistanoe  to  the 
project  for  the  Ganges  canal,  and  to  the  plan  for  tlie 
construction  of  railways  in  India.     §  142-146. 

§  133.  His  administration  was  happily  marked  by 
vigorous,  and  ultimately  successful,  attempts  sMne 
completely  to  put  down  in&tnticide,  Sati,  and  hmniB 
sacrifices.  These  horrible  crimes  were  still  oommitled 
in  many  parts  of  India ;  and  especiaU^  in  GAmsAr  and  i 
in  some  other  parts  of  Orissa,  and  in  Crondwlbia,  among 
the  Khonds  and  other  hill-tribes,  the  most  levolting 
cruelties  were  often  perpetrated.  The  chief  of  these 
was  called  the  Meriah  sacrifice.  The  Khonds,  according 


QOTEBNOBB'QENERAL. 


ZZZ.  liOCia  BftSdlBC*,  1844-1847. 


un  Macpherson's  report,  were  in  the  habit  of 
ng  as  manj  as  twenty-five  human  yictims  at  one 
These  were  kidnapped,  or  bought,  and  were 
1,  with  eyerj  refinement  of  cruelty,  before  being 
'  sacrificed. 

has  now  been  effectually  put  down,  chiefly  by 
>rts  of  those  laborious,  earnest  men.  Captain 
acpherson,  Colonel  Campbell,  and  their  assist- 

L  Free-trade  was  promoted ;  duties  paid  for  the 
ction  of  merchandise  into  some  of  the  large 
such  as  Mdiana,  Umbala,  and  Silbrat,  were 
id ;  and  the  real  prosperity  of  the  country  was 
)d  by  this  noble  ruler,  who  was  at  once  a  wise 
eficent  administrator  and  a  brave  and  determined 

I  the  men  be  Beleoted  for  high  office  were  Sir  H.  Elliot, 
Lawrence,  and  Sir  Patrick  Grant. 

}.  The  T^   MahS,!  at  Agra,  and  other  archi- 

.  remains,  were  at  this  time  repaired  and  re- 
and  measures  adopted  to  check  the  rash  and 
habits  by  which  the  many  interesting  monu- 

)f  past  times  were  being  destroyed  in  various 

:  the  land. 

(,  The  Engineering  College  at  Burki,  planned 
benevolent  and  laborious  Lieutenant-Gfovernor 
North- West  Provinces,  Mr.  Thomason,  was 
led  and  promoted  by  Lord  Hardinge. 
ely  any  Governor-General  has  ever  gained  so 
ifluence  over  the  minds  of  men  in  India  as  this 
>le  man.  He  left  Calcutta  early  in  1848,  after  a 
lent  of  forty-two  months*  duration. 


CH.X.  S 134J86. 
A.D.  1847. 


Enootmgemeiit 
totiado. 


Ancient  build, 
ings. 


TheB{krkl 
Ck>llege. 


Depaxtnre  of 
Lord  Hardinge. 

March  15. 
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CH.X.§137»lJiL 

A.D.  iSfttt. 


SomniaxT  of 
LordDal- 
hoosie's  admi- 
nistration. 


(Ch.zL§40.) 


(§44.) 


His  plans  and 

policy. 


Ij'Td  Dal- 
Ijoiisie's  decla- 
nition. 


The  "Lex 
loci." 
(Comp.  S  M.) 


OOVSBNOES^aSNB&d^ 


PABT  Trmr.— Eabl  ov  Da^housis,  1848-1856 

§  137.  The  Eabl  of  Dalhottbijb  was  the  thirtoei 
Govemor-G^neraL 

(1.)  Summary,    He  uerived  in.  Calcntte   eBily  in  1818, 
departed  eazdj  in  1856.    He  died  soon  after  hu  zetiuii,  n 
ont  with  his  Indian  work.    He  assnmed  the  supreme  powei 
India  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.    He  may  be  csUled  the  lai 
the  Company's  GrovemonKGeneraL 

(2.)  The  first  great  event  of  this  administration  was. the im 
Pof^'dd  toar,  with  its  two  hattiea  and  one  siege : 

GhiUianwallah    .    •    •    .    Jannaxy  13»  1849. 

Gnjar&t February  21,  1849. 

Miilt^  taken    ....    Jannaiy  21, 1849. 

(8.)  The  commencement  of  railways  and  electric  telegn^ 
India  was  owing  to  Lord  Dalhoosie's  energetic  influence. 
,4.)  The  "  Lex  loci"  was  passed  in  1851. 
5.)  The  Second  Birmese  war.    Pegu  annexed  (1852-8). 
|6.)  Peace  with  D68t  Muhammad  (1865). 
7.)  Annexation  of  Oudh  (1856). 

(8.)  Tanjore  (1856)  and  N&gpur  lapsed  for  wBot  of  h 
(1858). 

(a)  Gompace  also  Gh.  iii.  §  16  (18)  ;  and  Ch,  vw  §  164, 

§  138.  Lord  Dalhousie  came  out  as  a  '^  peace  ( 
yemor ;  '*  as  many  before  him  had  done,  whom  circv 
stances  hurried  into  war.  When  war  broke  oul 
second  time  in  the  Pan  jab,  the  (jk>vemor-Qeneral 
Calcutta  said : — "  I  have  wished  for  peace ;  I  h 
longed  for  it ;  I  have  striven  for  it.  But,  if  the  e 
mies  of  India  desire  war,  war  thej  shall  have ;  and, 
my  word,  they  shall  have  it  with  a  vengeance." 

In  October  1849  a  modified  form  of  trial  by  jury  was  in 
duced.  A  law,  called  the  "  Lex  loci,''  was  passed,  ordaining  1 
no  penal  consequences  should  attend  the  change  of  religioz 

fajman. 

i 

^•1— : 


QOVBBNOBB'OENEBAL, 


9.  A.  The  Beocmd  PaajAb  war  began  with  the  outbreak  in 
I  (oh.  zi.  §  86-48),  under  MtOrAj.     (April  184a) 
m.  Agnew  and  Anderson  were  basely  murdered. 

conspiracy  was  formed  in  L&h6r  at  the  same  time  to 
nre  all  the  British  officers  in  the  Fanj4b,  and  to  make  a 
uto  lerctatioin  in  l^e  provinoe. 

ientenaiit  Bdwardes  (afterwards  Sir  Herbert  Bdwardes), 
J  Sampwm  Whiidi,  Lord  Gough,  and  General  Gilbert  are 
mes  that  most  attract  onr  attention  in  this  short  bnt 
it  war. 
he  resnlt  was  the  annexation  of  the  Panj&b,  which  was 

under  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  of  whom  Sir  Henry 
loe  was  president,  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  second,  while 
lasel  and  Sir  E.  Montgomery  were  the  other  members, 
these,  fifty-six  gentlemen  were  employed  as  assistants, 
ral  disarming  of  the  people  from  the  Bi&s  to  the  Satlaj  now 
ace,  when  120,000  weapons  were  surrendered.  The  resnlt 
lecrease  of  crime  thronghont  the  whole  province. 
.  Dalhonsie  was  made  a  Marqness. 
\  Gongh,  beloved  by  the  army,  left  India  in  May  1849. 

Bs^isr,  wllo  was  of  %  fiery  tsmper  and  tmyi^ding  dispositioii*  was 
ider-in-C3u«f  in  Indian  after  the  departure  of  Lord  OonglL.  niere 
lething  approacMog  to  a  mutiny  among  the  sepoys  uy  the  Paniah. 
occasion  &ix  C.  Napier  exceeded  his  powers  in  his  attempt  to  satifify 
ontentcd  sepoys;  and  being  rebuked  by  Lord  Dalhon^,  resigned 

[hike  of  Wellington  decided    that  the    Governor-General  was 


40.  The  second  Birmese  war,  "whicli  broke  out 
[ndia  bad  enjoyed  tbe  blessings  of  peace  for  three 
ended  in  tbe  annexation  of  Pegu.  It  arose  from 
)pressi6n  of  British  subjects  by  the  King  of  Ava 
is  officials.  The  arrogance  of  the  Birmese  seems 
re  suffered  no  abatement  by  the  first  war,  though 
suit  was  so  disastrous  to  them.  However,  Com- 
:e  Lambert  by  sea,  and  G-eneral  Godwin  by  land, 
)rought  the  Birmese  to  their  senses.  In  annexing 
(December  21,  1852),  by  which  the  kingdom  of 
b  was  deprived  of  the  whole  of  its  seaboard.  Lord 
•usie,  who  had  entered  upon  the  war  with  the 
est  reluctance,  gave   the  King  of  Ava  a  severe 
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CH.X  1199,140. 
A.i>.  1852. 


The  second  Fan- 
j41>  ^nur,  1848. 


MtatAn. 


Edwardes, 
WhishjGough, 
and  Gilbert. 


The  annexation 
of  the  Fanj&b. 


Sir  C.  Napier's 

resignation, 

1850. 


The  second 
Birmese  war, 
1853. 


(Comp.  §  79.) 
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,    CH.X.§U1.\12. 
A.D.  1853. 


(§79.) 


Changes  in  tiie 


unanges 
Panj&, : 


1853. 


(Afterwards 
distingfuished  in 
Abyssinia,  and 
now  Lord 
Napier  of  Mag- 
d&la.) 


Deaths  in  1853. 
(Ch.  xi.  §  43.) 


G0VEBN0B8-0ENERAL. 


XZZZ.  Ziord  JhOhoiulA,  X8«8-1860. 


lesson ;  secured  a  rich  province  for  his  conntrj ;  and 
threw  open  a  noble  river  to  the  trade  of  the  world. 
Pegu  had  not  been  in  the  hands  of  these  Birma  sove* 
reigns  more  than  about  a  century.  The  war  was  con- 
cluded June  30,  1853,  after  lasting  eighteen  monthB, 
and  costing  a  little  less  than  two  mulions  sterling.  'Phe 
marvellous  energy,  skill,  and  forethought,  with  which 
Lord  Dalhousie  himself  arranged  every  detail  of  the 
expedition,  astonished  all  India. 

KoTB.— Bangoon,  the  capital  of  Pegn,  is  on  one  of  the  Himohfls  of  ihe 
Irawady,  called  the  Qjrrian  river.  It  is  now  a  place  of  extensiT«  tads. 
(Comp.  §  79.) 

Colonel  (Sir  Arthur)  Fhayre  distinguished  ii<Tn«Alf  by  his  raooeHftil 
administration  of  thd  new  Province. 


i 


Bailwajs,  1858. 


§  141.  In  1853,  the  Panjab  Board  of  Commissionen 
was  abolished,  and  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  made  Chief 
Commissioner,  while  Sir  Henry  became  agent  to  the 
Governor-General  at  Ajmir.  Infanticide  was  siq^ 
pressed  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Panj&b  nobles  them-  ' 
selves. 

The  most  magnificent  system  of  roads  and  canals  waa 
planned  and  commenced  under  Colonel  (Sir  B.)  Napier. 
Eoads  extending  for  2,200  miles,  and  a  grand  canal 
465  miles  in  length,  will  perpetuate  the  renown  of  Sir 
B.  Napier  and  Lord  Dalhousie. 

The  same  year  Sir  Walter  Gilbert  (the  **  flying 
General "  of  the  Panjab),  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  (who 
assumed  the  command  of  the  Indian  army  in  May  1846) 
died;  Colonel  Mackeson,  Commissioner  of  PeshAwar, 
was  stabbed  by  an  Afghan  fanatic ;  and  Mr.  Thomason, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Agra,  just  appointed  (Governor 
of  Madras,  was  taken  away  in  his  fiftieth  year. 

§  142.  The  year  1853  saw  the  opening  of  the  first 
Indian  railway,  from  Bombay  to  Tanna.  To  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  Macdonald)  Stephenson,  who  ably  earned 


GOVBBNOBS'GENEBAL. 


Zm.  ]bozd  BttUiousto,  1848-1856. 


Lord  Dalhousie's  plans,  India  is  chieflj  indebted 
lie  introduction  of  railways.  Their  extension  since 
time  has  been  rapid  and  most  beneficial. 

re  ax«  now  5,051  mfles  of  railway  in  India,  upon  which  a  ram  of 
0^000  has  been  ei^ended. 

143*  Telegraphic  communication,  under  the  encr- 
3  superintendence  of  Dr.  O'Shaughnessey  (now  Sir 
liamO'Shaughnessey  Brooke), began  to  extend  itself, 
.  extraordinary  rapidity,  oyer  the  length  and  breadth 
he  land. 

144.  In  December  1853,  the  Kaja  of  Nagpur  died 
.out  issue,  and  having  adopted  no  heir.  (Ch.  y. 
9,)  Lord  Dalhousie,  as  lord  paramount,  annexed  this 
),  as  having  lapsed  to  the  power  which  reorganized 

1818. 

I  "annexation  -poUej"  has  been  fiercely  condemned,  and  as  warmlr 
ied.  It  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Lord  Dal- 
3'a  brilliant  administration. 

is  oonvenient  to  notice  here  the  less  important  annexation  of  the 
m  territonr  in  1849.  The  Baja  died  without  an  heir  in  1848.  (Ch.  v. 
8ir  G.  Clerk,  Gk>vemor  of  Bombay,  strongly  advocated  the  placing 
(  adopted  son  on  the  throne.  His  successor,  Lord  Falkland,  took  a 
sry  Tfew.  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  held  that  adoptions  should  be  sane- 
I.  Lord  Dalhousie  decided  that  the  adoption  should  entitle  the 
a.  adopted  to  succeed  to  the  i)ersonal  property,  *but  not  to  the  political 
ar.  fnie  Ck>urt  of  Directors  then  laid  down  this  general  principle : — 
ike  general  law  and  cuatom  of  India,  a  deTpendent  principality  like  that  of 
ti,  cannot  pass  to  an  adopted  lieir,  vithout  the  consent  of  the  paramount 
.  We  are  under  no  pledge,  direct  or  cowstructive,  to  give  svLch  consent,  and 
teral  interests  committed  to  our  charge  are  best  consulted  by  withholding  it." 
axf  24, 1849.)    (Comp.  §  187.) 

145.  The  renewal  of  the  Company's  Charter,  for 
last  time,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Imperial 
iament  during  several  months  of  1853. 

I  Court  of  Directors  was  reduced  from  twenty-four  to  eighteen ;  six 
.ese  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown ;  civil  appointments  were 
m  open  to  competition  ;  the  Mocaulay  code  was  introduced ;  Beng&l 
'ut  under  a  Lieutenant-Governor ;  the  Company's  Sudder  Courts  were 
ed  with  Her  Majesty's  Supreme  Courts  at  the  presidency  towns ;  and 
ipr^bensive  system  of  State  education  for  India  was  sanctioned.  The 
tch  in  which  the  present  system  of  education  was  announced  has  been 
.  "the  intellectual  charter  of  India." 
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CH.X.§143,145. 
▲.D.  1853. 


Telegraphs. 


Nagpiir  affairs. 
Dec.  11, 1853. 


(Comp.  §  187.) 

The  Sattara 
case. 


Diversity  of 
opinion. 

Lord  Dal- 
housie'8 
decision. 

The  Directors 
lay  down  the 
general 
principle. 

Renewal  of  the 
Charter,  1853. 
(§  103.) 


Changes. 
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GH.X.  §146,150. 
A.D.  1856. 


TheGai 


Jhand  and 
KorowlL  1854. 
(Ker&olL) 


The  Kuw&b  of 
the  Kamatio, 
1854. 

Theex.Feishw&. 


Local  ofBoers. 


Events  of  1855. 


Torture. 


TheSantal 
insurrection. 


The  Santals. 


The  annexation 
of  Oudh. 
(Ch.  X.  §32;  iii. 
§17.) 


aOVEBNOBS^OENEEAL. 


XrfNfd  TMIlimirts,  1848-1886. 


§  146.  Early  in  1854,  Colonel  Gantley'B  great  Ghuiget  Canal, 
500  miles  long,  (whioh  had  been  oommenoed  in  LonLAnoklaQd'i 
time),  was  opened  with  great  ceremony;  and  iba  author  left 
India  with  nnanimons  applause. 

§  147.  The  Mja  of  Jh&nst  and  the  chief  of  Kerowlt  both  died 
childless  in  1854.  The  dominions  of  the  former  were  **  annexed ;" 
we  shall  see  more  of  Jh^nsl  affairs.  (§  181.)  Those  of  the  latter 
were  handed  over  to  Madden  P&l,  a  new  relative  of  the  late  duel, 
by  whom  it  is  still  well  governed.  The  Mah&rftja  has  beea 
appointed  Grand  Commander  of  the  Star  of  India.  (Intxod. 
§36.) 

The  titular  Nuwab  of  the  Eamatic  died  in  1853.    His  undle,  Ailm  JIh, 
claimed  to  succeed  him.    TMs  was  disallowed ;  but  suitable  proTisioa  mi 
made  for  the  latter,  as  the  representative  of  tne  family,    f Comp.  §  44.) 
fFor  the  conditional  annexation  of  Ber&r,  see  Chap.  iii.  1 16  (12).} 
The  death  of  Baji  Bao,  the  ez-Feshw&,  took  place  m  1853.   (Gh.  r.  §  ISBL) 

§  148.  Sir  F.  Halliday  was  appointed  first  Lieuteinant-Qoyemor  of 
Beng&l;  and  Lurd  Hams  succeeded  Sir  H.  Pottinger  as  GoTomor  of 
Ma£:as.  Colonel  (Sir  James)  Outram  succeeded  Colonel  (Sir  WilUuB) 
Sleeman  as  Besident  of  Oudh. 

§  149.  In  1855,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  restoied 
Dost  MtLhammad;  a  loan  for  public  works  was  opened; 
and  the  crime  of  torturing  people  to  extract  evidence^ 
or  to  compel  payment  of  aiTears  of  taxes — a  crime 
often  committed  by  native  officers — ^was  put  an  end  ta 
Of  this  last  measure,  Sir  J.  Lawrence  in  the  P&nj&b, 
and  Lord  Harris  in  Madras,  were  the  most  zealous  pro- 
moters. An  outbreak  of  the  Santals  among  the  hill 
ranges  of  Eajmahal  (Introd.  §  33)  was  put  down  onl/ 
by  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  in  the  disturbed 
districts,  and  the  vigorous  measures  of  General  Lloyd. 
This  district  is  now  a  non-regulation  commissionership* 

The  Santals  are  an  aboriginal  race,  inhabiting  the  western  frontier  d 
Bengal  from  near  the  sea  to  the  hills  of  Bhagulptkr,  and  numbering  tJbofA 
two  millions. 

§  150.  The  annexation  of   Oudh   is    the    greatest 
event  of  this  period.     Oudh,  by  the  treaty  of  1801, 


OaVERNOBa^OENEEAIi. 


r  the  especial  guardianship,  of  the  British 
;  had  been  shamefully  iU- governed.  Inter- 
as  a.  duty  of  comnion  humanity.  Colonel 
rged  it,  and  Lord  Dalhousie,  with  the  unani- 
orrence  of  his  council,  advised  it.  The  Home 
at,,  going  beyond  tiie  Indian  authorities, 
d  annexation ;  and  Yajtd  Ali  ceased  to  reign, 
rept  and  put  his  turban  into  Colonel  Outram's 
;  would  sign  no  treaty.  He  receives  «8120,000 
year.  Oudh  will  require  another  reference 
close  this  history. 

iord  Dalhousie  left  Calcutta,  6th  March  1856, 
oken  down  by  eight  years  of  unspeakable 
nd  toils.  He  very  closely  resembled,  but  in 
bs  excelled,  his  great  predecessor,  the  Marquis 
3y,  who  had  governed  and  mightily  extended 
L  dominions  in  India  fifty  years  before. 
)art  of  the  empire  felt  his  influence.  The 
^egu,  and  Oudh  were  added  to  the  British 

A  vigorous  and  beneficial  impulse  was  given 
department.      Every    means    of    improving 

of  communicating  to  her  all  the  advantages 
n  civilisation,  was  adopted, 
m  of  <£5,000  a  year  was  voted  to  him. 
>wn.of  James  Andrew  Bamsay,  Marquis  of 
who  died  19th  December  1860,  will  never 


XIV. — ^ThB  ADMrBnSTBATION   OF   LOBD 

Canning,  1856-1861. 

iord  Canning,  the  fourteenth  Grovemor- 
nd  the  first  Vicerov  of  British  India,  suc- 
the  29th  February  1856.     He  was  a  scholar, 
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COLXJlSLliB. 
A.D.  185#. 


Feb.  7, 1856. 


(§  164,  174, 184.) 


Close  of  Lord 
Dalhousie' s 
administration, 
1856. 


Death  in  1860. 


Lord  Caxmingr. 
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CH.xsi6ajaL 

A.D.  1867. 


CaiiBesof  the 
mutiiiy. 


The  "greased 
cartxidi^es." 


The  first  out- 
breaks. 
March  1857. 
Mangal  P&ndi. 


The  BengM  natiye  army  liad  been  in  an  tmsatis&ctory 
state  for  some  time.  Sir  0.  Napier  had  given  the  warning 
that  the  Bengal  sepoys  were  not  to  be  tmsted. 

The  want  of  intercourse  and  sympathj  with  their  men 
on  the  part  of  the  European  officers ;  the  taldng  away 
of  authority  from  the  officers  commanding  regiments ; 
the  issue  of  the  Af  ghftn  war ;  a  want  of  firamess  in  tiie 
attitude  of  the  Government  towards  its  sepoy  army ;  a 
dread  of  the  violent  introduction  of  Christianity ;  aiid 
of  changes  afEecting  their  caste  and  customs ;  and  tiie 
annexation  of  Oudh,  from  which  a  great  majotiiy  of 


the  sepoys  came;  aJl  these,  and  many  more  reasons, 
having  weight  with  none  but  uninstmcted  minds, 
rendered  the  sepoys  ready  for  revolt. 

It  was  also  the  centenary  of  Plassey.  A  hundred 
years  had  been  assigned  as  the  duration  of  the  British 
Kaj,  and  the  hundredth  year  had  come. 

§  160.  Early  in  1857  the  new  Enfield  rifles  were  ii^  I 
troduced  into  the  Indian  army ;  and  the  absurd  report 
was  spread  abroad  that  the  cartridges  issued  had  been 
smeared  with  the  fat  of  pigs  and  of  cows,  in  order 
that  Mussuhnan  and  HindA  alike  might  be  defiled. 


§  161.  The  mutiny  began  at  Berh&mpur,  in  the  19 
Eegiment,  which  was  disbanded  in  March  1857.  ' 

Soon    after  .occurred  the   disgraceful  circumstance 
which  gave  a  name  to  the  mutineers. 

A  young  sepoy  called  Mangal  P4ndi,  of  the  34di  | 
Begiment,  maddened  with  bhangy  rushed  out  of  his  hot,  '■. 
called  upon  his  comrades  to  unite  in  defence  of  their 
religion,  and  levelled  his  piece  at  the  serjeant-major. 
The  piece  missed  fire,  but  not  one  soldier  interfered  to 
hinder  his  mad  attempt.  He  then  attacked  his  adjutai^ 
and  another  officer.  He  at  last  aimed  at  General 
Hearsay  ;  but,  changing  his  purpose,  turned  his  weapon 
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against  himself.    He  fell  wounded,  and  ten  days  after 
was  hung,  with  a  Jemad&r  who  had  stood  by  without 
doing  his  duty. 
Mutineers  after  this  were  generally  called  PandU. 

§  162.  Fakirs  and  other  emissaries  were  now  in  every 
vilmge  and  bazaar,  from  the  slopes  of  the  Him&layas 
to  Oape  Comorin,  spreading  the  most  atrocious  ftise- 
lioods,  uttering  the  wildest  prophecies  of  the  downfall 
of  British  power,  and  striving  to  excite  a  rebellion. 
Small  flat  cakes  of  flour  and  water,  called  chamnitties, 
were  sent  from  village  to  village,  and  were  passed  on  by 
the  villagers,  who  only  learnt  from  this  token  that  some 
great  struggle  was  impending.  The  English  in  India 
were  seated  over  a  mine  ready  to  explode. 

§  163.  Meanwhile  the  adopted  son  of  the  late  Peshw&, 
who  lived  at  Bhitiir,  near  Khanpiir  (ch.  v.  §  158),  was 
the  mainspring  of  disafEection.  His  secretary,  Azim- 
ulla-Khan,  a  plausible  miscreant,  had  been  sent  to 
England  as  the  agent  of  Dhundu  Pant,  and  had  been 
treated  there  with  a  foolish  consideration,  to  which  he 
had  no  right  whatever.  He  and  his  master  now  passed 
hither  and  thither,  lying  and  plotting.  The  old  King 
of  "Delhi  and  his  sons  were  ready  for  anything  that 
m*^ht  give  them  a  chance  of  restoring  the  Mogul 
dominion  ;  forgetting  that  they  owed  their  very  exist- 
ence to  the  English,  who  had  saved  them  from  the 
Mahratta  oppressor  in  1803. 

§  164.  The  ex-King  of  Oudh,  in  Calcutta,  was  in  the 
conspiracy.  Man  Sing,  chief  of  the  Purbias,  from  which 
tribe  very  many  of  the  sepoys  came;  and  the  members  of 
the  families  of  the  dispossessed  Mahratta  chiefs  of 
N&gpur  and  Satara,  were  also  in  the  secret ;  but  the 
British  Government  was  in  profound  ignorance  of  the 
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The  saviours  of 
the  Anglo- 
Indian  empire. 


The  oatbreak  at 

Mirut,  May  10, 

1857. 

(About  30  miles 

N.E.  from 

Delhi.) 


The  massacre  at 
Delhi,  May  11, 

1857. 
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extent  and  nature  of  the  danger ;  and  wamingB  were 
disregarded. 

Yet  never  were  more  resolute  and  able  men  in  India 
than  those  who  saved  the  British  Indian  empire  in  that 
eventful  crisis.  Lord  Canning,  Sir  H.  I^wrence  in 
Lucknow,  Sir  John  Lawrence  at  Lah6r,  and  Lord 
Elphinstone  in  Bombay,  are  to  be  added  to  an  illnstriom 
band  of  warriors,  whose  deeds  surpass  anything  of 
the  kind  in  ancient  or  modem  history. 


§  165.  Incendiary  fires  at  the  various  cantomnients, 
insolence  of    demeanour,  and  murmurs  against   the 
officers,  were  now  constant;    but  the  lOth  May  irit- 
nessed  the  first  great  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  at 
!Mjrut.     At  that  station  ninety-five  troopers  of  the  Srd 
Light  Cavalry  had  refused  to  use  the  cartridges  issued ; 
though  every  assu'lunce  was  given  to  the  men  that  these 
cartridges  had  been  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  those 
they  had  always  used.   These  mutineers  were  sentenced  i 
to  imprisonment  for  various  terms.     To  rescue  them,  ^ 
the  whole  of  the  natives  in  l^rut  rose,  massacred  all  i 
they  found  of  European  parentage  of  every  class  and 
age,  burnt  the  station,  and  inarched  off  to  Delhi    No 
adequate  effort  to  check  them  was  made  by  the  old 
general  in  command. 

§  166.  On  the  11th  of  May  the  same  horrible  soeDfii 
were  enacted  in  Delhi.  The  commissioner,  Mr.  Eraser; 
the  captain  of  the  king's  guard.  Captain  Douglas;  Mr* 
Jennings,  the  Eesidency  chaplain;  and  his  daughter; 
were  murdered  in  the  palace,  in  the  sight  of  the  king ; 
and,  almost  certainly,  with  his  sanction. 

Yet  this  scene  of  carnage  and  sickening  treacheir  ii 
connected  with  one  of  the  grandest  feats  of  hennsm 
that  history  records. 
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1  the  tidings  of  the  Mirut  massacre  reached 
dneofficers,  commissioned  and  non-commissioned, 
d  to  close  the  gates  of  the  arsenal,  the  greatest 
north-west  of  India.  Thej  then  made  some 
^reparations  for  defence,  and  laid  a  train  of 
from  the  magazine  to  some  distance.  Alone, 
leroes  defended  their  post,  till  swarms  of 
is  were,  by  means  of  scaling-ladders,  surmoimt- 
walls.  Then  the  train  was  fijred,  and  the  little 
:  devoted  men  made  their  way  through  a  sallj- 
L  the  river  face,  covered  with  woimds.  They 
ieotenantB  Willoughbj,  Eaynor,  and  Forrost; 
tors  Shaw,  Buckley,  and  Scully ;  Sub-Conductor 
Sergeants  Edwards  and  Stewart.  ScuUy  fired 
n,  and  was  seen  no  more.  Willoughby,  their 
eader,  scorched  and  crippled,  died  of  his  wounds 
t. 

L  the  dty,  now  a  pandemonium,  many  Europeans 
;  but  what  pen  can  describe  the  miseries  of  the 
s,  or  the  calmness  and  courage  with  which 
Te  borne! 

r.  The  occupation  of  the  Mogul  capital  by  the 
ras  the  signal  for  risings  and  massacres  in  aunost 
(tation  in  Bengal  and  the  north-west.  The 
nassacro  was  premature.  What  would  have 
e  result  if  this  gigantic  plot  had  fully  ripened ! 
spur,  Bareilly,  Moradkbad,  Sh&hjehanp{ir, 
ir,  Jhansi,  Ben&res,  Allahabad,  Hansi,  Hissar, 
Lur,  Dinap^,  Jullindhur,  and  many  other 
himished  sad  tales  of  perfidy  and  cruelty. 

3.  At  L4hdr,  Messrs.  Montgomery,  M'Leod,  and 
er  Corbett  disarmed  the  sepoys,  whose  traitorous 
ions  wero  evident,  in  a  prompt  and  masterly 
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At  Peshawar,  Beid,  Cotton,  Chamberlam,  NicholioB, , 
and  Edwardes,  communicating  with  Sir  John  Lawieofla ; 
by  telegraph,  disarmed  the  native  troops ;  and  hung  i  - 
few  native  officers,  traitors  caught  in  the  act  Tbm '. 
measures  saved  the  Panjab. 

The  55th  N.C.  at  Murd^  mutinied.  Swift,  inezoi- 
able,  awful  punishment  followed. 

• 

§  169.  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  now  leisuze  to  oons 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Ois-Satlaj  stations :  to  saw  lb  j 
empire.  I 

The  Sikh  chiefs,  British  feudatories,  stood  nobly  and ' 
loyally  by  the  paramount  x>ower.  The  ruler  of  EJadmlTi 
the  Mjas  of  Jhind,  Kapurthala,  and  PattiMa ;  the  M 
Sirdars,  T6j  Sing,  Shamshtr  Sing,  JouAhir  £Hng,  uil 
many  others,  raised  Sikh  troops,  and  armed  their  le- 
tainers  to  aid  their  former  foes.  Thus  fresh  relays  of 
troops  were  constantly  sent  from  the  Panjfib  to  lihe 
scene  of  action. 

§  170.  Thither  we  must  now  return.  "  On  to  Delhi" 
was  the  watchword.  To  Delhi  each  reg^ent,  as  it 
mutinied,  marched  off  to  swell  the  army  that  was  to 
restore  the  Empire  of  the  MoguL  On  the  other  hand, 
every  detachment  of  British  troops  and  allies  mi 
destined  to  the  service  of  wresting  from  the  hands  d 
the  rebels  a  place  whose  very  name  was  strength  to 
them. 

At  MjnptAf  a  young  lientenant,  oalled  De  Kantiow,  iritk 
wonderful  "  oonrage,  patience,  good  judgment,   and  temper,' 
almost  alone,  withstood  the  roaring  tide  of  mutiny.     Not  a  rnpM 
was  taken  from  the  treasury,  not  a  life  was  lost.    And  this  tril ' 
only  one  among  many  instaaiceB  of  heroic  firmneni.  , 

§  171.  Mr.  Colvin,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Agis> 
failed  in  energy ;  and  his  proclamation^  offering  immup 
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all  who  woiild  giye  up  their  arms,  and  go  quietly 
ra0  deseryedlj  ridiculed  as  an  attempt  to  '*  wash 
bi  rose-water  the  reek  of  a  blood-stained  rebel- 
It  was  repudiated  at  once  by  Lord  Canning. 
ler,  wiser  men  were  soon  on  the  spot. 


The  KM 


L  The  memories  of  Eh&npur  are  among  the 
,  in  the  history  of  British  India.  There,  under  i  ^^ 
;h  Wheeler,  aided  by  Captain  Moore,  the  gar-  \ 
3ld  out  gallantly  for  three  weeks  (June  6th  to 
n  wretched  buildings,  sujffering  every  privation, 
rounded  by  a  vast  multitude  of  savage  enemies. 
ere  then  enyeigled  by  the  miscreants  Dhundu 
'an^la  into  a  surrender,  lumbers  were  shot  in 
ts  which  were,  as  they  imagined,  to  carry  them 
h&b&d ;  and  the  others,  women  and  children, 
t  to  pieces  in  a  small  room,  and  their  bodies, 
iyering  with  life,  thrown  into  a  well. 

■nts  Mowbray,  Thompson  and  Delaf osse,  with  a  band  of  thirteen 
tfter  a  heroic  dafenoe,  esoaped. 

,  while  many  and  terrible  were  the  scenes  of 
rous  carnage  during  these  mutinies,  Khanpur 
Ihi  will  remain  associated  in  English  minds  with 
ck  Hole,  Patna,  Seringcupaiam,  and  Velhre,  as 

been   rendered    especially    infamous    by    the 
m  there  perpetrated, 
unstances  Hke   these  account  for,  while  they 

justify,  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  that  too 
isgraced  the  British  soldiers  at  this  maddening 


maaaaore.  June 


>,  Jnn 


J,  Meanwhile  two  of  the    most    distinguished  i  Neiii  and 
of  the  war  were  on  their  way  to  the  fatal  spot. '  ^^^®^^*^- 
were  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Neill  and  Sir 
Havelock.     Neill,  when  the  station-master  at 
1  would  have  started  the  train  without  some  of 
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Sir  II.  Lawrenof 
in  Litoknow. 


liii  soldiers,  simplj  put  him  imder  arrest  till  all 
j  arriyed«    Britisn  tix>aps  began  to  poor  into 
and  were  passed  on  to  the  upper  proTinoes.    On 
!  June  Sir  V.  Grant,  from  Madras,  took  the  place  cl 
j  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Anson,  who  had  " 
;  cholera  at  KumM  on  the  27th  of  Maj. 

Ben&res  was  kept  safe,  under  incredible  diffienft". 
by    Mr.  Carre    Tucker,    the    conunissiooer,  and 
Frederick  Gubbins,  the  sessions  judge,  aided  Inr  f 
Sing,  a  lojal  State  prisoner,  Bflo  Nftrdin  Sng,  ue 
of  Ben&res,  and  a  few  others. 

On  the  last  dajof  June  Harelock  reached  AlWhWFai 
and  Neill  left  for  Kh&np^ir. 

The  battle  of  Kh&npiir  was  fought  on  the  1**..^^ 
July.  The  Bitiir  troops  were  completely  routed,  ^^^^j 
Benaud  and  Captain  Beatson,  two  noble  soldien,  3>i/ 
about  this  time  of  wounds  and  cholera. 

On  the  26th  July  Havelock  marched  into  Oudh;  and 
his  subordinate  Neill  was  at  the  same  time  inflict 
condign  punishment  on  the  butchers  of  EMnpAr* 


:| 


ITarelook 
rvliovoi  it. 

Mir  Jouei  Out- 
nuu. 


X>«Mitbof  KtUl, 


§  174,  In  Lucknow,  which  he  had  held  (aided  ^ 
Banks,  Inglis,  and  Fulton),  Sir  H.  Lawrence  was  lriM» 
on  the  2nd  July,  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell.    In  ^ 
England  lost  one  of  her  best,  most  generous,  andhew** 
men.    The  defence  was  maintained  by  the  survi'^W 
with  equal  spirit.     It  was  not  till  he  had  three  timtf 
crossed  the  Ganges,  that  Havelock  (on  the  25th  Sep- 
tember), after  innumerable  victories,  made  his  way  into . 
Lucknow.    The  chivalrous  Sir  James  Outram  was  i^f 
in  command ;  but  he  waived  his  right,  and  entered  tbe 
city  as  a  subordinate  of  Havelock,  from  whom  he  wonB 
not  take  the  glory  of  ejffecting  the  relief  of  the  ci^» 
for  which  he  had  undergone  so  much. 
Brigadier-General  Neill  was  killed  in  the  final  ad- 
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was  in  his  fortj-eighth  year,  when  his 
eer  thus  terminated. . 

us  now  master  of  Lacknow,  but  he  could  do 
•e  than  hold  the  place. 

le  defence  of  Arrah  must  not  be  forgotten. 
I  on  the  west  of  the  S6ne,  and  a  little  to 

Dina^r,  where  three  native  regiments  had 
Por  a  whole  week  Arrah  was  kept  by  two 
>f  the  names  of  Wake  and  Boyle,  with  a 

of  Sikh  and  English  refugees,  against 
8,000  rebels.  Their  fortress  was  an  open 
On  the  2nd  August  Major  Vincent  Eyre 
brilliant  victory  of  Bibigung ;  which  was 
»  by  other  successes,  by  which  the  rebel 
ras  driven  into  the  jungles,  and  that  part  of 
cleared  of  rebels. 

it  the  great  interest  of  the  rebellion  centres 
Te  must  pass  from  the  banks  of  the  Giimti  to 
Jamna.  On  the  8th  June,  Sir  H.  Barnard, 
B  action,  took  possession  of  the  heights  near 
lie  siege  began.  The  besieged  had  every- 
X  favour.  The  city,  thoroughly  fortified, 
iles  in  circumference.  Its  defenders  were 
less,  and  they  had  an  inexhaustible  supply 
ns  and  ammunition.  The  Jamna  flowed 
(astern  wall,  and  the  well-defended  bridge 
r  admitted  reinforcements  and  supplies. 

^ers  (more  besieged  than  besieging)  were 
overworked ;  many  of  them  raw  recruits; 
ns  did  not  suffice  even  to  check  the  enemy's 
onot  give  the  details  of  those  patient,  pru- 
liant  operations,  which  ended  in  the  capture 
the  20th  of  September  1857. 
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There  was  a  great  Bttnggle  on  the  centenary  of 
Plassey,  23rd  June  ;  but  the  mutineers  were  triumph- 
antly repulsed.  The  prophecy  had  indeed  been  every- 
where confidently  uttered  that  the  hundredth  year  from 
Plassey,  the  year  1857,  would  see  the  extinction  of  the  ; 
British  Eaj.  This  was  said  to  be  founded  upon  some 
astrological  calculations. 

Sir  H.  Barnard  died  of  cholera  on  4th  July,  and  nu 
succeeded  by  General  Archdale.  Wilson,  Baird  Smith, 
Hodson  of  the  Guides,  Kicholson,  and  Hope  Gnini, 
among  a  multitude  of  others,  distinguished  thehiselTes. 

The  King  of  Delhi  was  taken  prisoner  bj  Hodson, 
and  his  two  sons  and  grandson  shot. 

§  177.  The  rebellion  was  now  really  put  down.  Sind 
was  kept  quiet  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  General  Jacob. 
Lord  Elphinstone  was  equal  to  the  emergency  in  Bom* 
bay.  The  able  and  patriotic  Sir  Salar  Jung  maintained 
tranquillity  in  the  Nizam's  dominions.  It  was  well 
that  the  Haidar&bad  force  and  the  contingent  were 
under  such  men  as  General  Coffin  and  Colonel  Hill. 

The  Indor  mutineers  were  disposed  of  by  Brigadier 
Greathed's  flying  column. 

Nipalese  troops  under  Sir  Jung  Bah&dar  did  good 
service. 

§  178.  The  relief  of  Lucknow  and  the  rescue  of  the 
garrison  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (afterwards  Lord  Clyde), 
was  another  great  event. 

Sir  H.  Havelock  died  on  the  25th  November,  and 
his  name  will  live  as  a  man  of  the  purest  and  bravest 
type. 

The  Gw41i6r  contingent  mutinied  in  the  middle  of 
October,  dethroning  their  E6ja ;  bat  their  triumph  wis 
short  (§  181.) 
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Loek*B  Madias  colimm  in  BandMkhand  annihi- 

e  forces  of  the  £&ja  of  Banda. 

n    and    Edwardes    guarded    the   north-west 


I.  The  nmrderers  of  English  men  and  women 
ill  sides  with  their  just  punishment,  swiftly  and 
blj  inflicted. 

unmad  Bah&dar  Shah,  the  last  Mogul,  was 
b  to  trial  (January  27  to  March  9).  He  was 
f  defended;  but  found  guilty  of  murder, 
.  and  arson,  and  was  sentenced  to  transportation 
to  Birma.  His  favourite  wife,  Zinat  Mah41,  and 
Qgest  son,  Januna  Bakht,  whom  he  had  designed 
^  him,  accompanied  him.  (Comp.  p.  141.) 
aulmain  he  died. 

K  Lord  Canning  was  at  the  time  blamed  much 
3tate0man-like  and  Christian  "  clemency  ;  "  but 
was  done,  while  vengeance  was  disclaimed, 
w  was  finally  taken,  and  the  re-conquest  of 
:>mpleted  in  March. 

I  Bah4dar  of  Bareilly,  the  MMvi  of  Faiz^b&d, 
xmi  of  Oudh,  Prince  Feroz  Shah  of  Delhi,  and 
mous  "Nknk  of  Bitur,  were  still  in  arms  in  Eohil- 
Bareilly  was  taken  and  Eohilkhand  cleared  in 
The  rebel  leaders,  however,   escaped  for  the 


^  Bir  Hugh  Rose,  in  Central  India,  made  one 
lasit^  and  scarcely  paralleled  march,  from  Bombay 
r,  Eligar,  Jhansi,  Kalpi,  and  at  last  to  Gw&li6r. 
sf  opponent  was  Tantia  T6pi,  a  Mahratta  Brah- 
relatrfe  of  the  N&nd,  who  was,  in  fact,  a  Pind&ri 
ruthless  and  desperate.  Kalpi,  the  great  arsenal 
'ebels,  was  stormed  on  the  25th  May. 
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The  strong  fortress  of  Jhansi,  defended  bj  its  heroic 
but  cruel  Bani,  Lakshmi  Bai,  was  taken;  and  she 
escaped,  to  fall  in  battle  at  the  siege  of  Gw&li6r. 

Gwalior  was  taken,  and  the  noble  young  M&hftrija 
restored,  in  the  middle  of  June  1858. 

Tantia  Topi,  the  skilful  but  cruel  leader,  was  taken 
by  Major  (now  Sir  Eichard)  Meade,  tried,  and  banged 
in  April  1859,  as  his  share  in  the  EMnpiir  masflacrei 
deserved.  Mtin  Sing  had  surrendered  himaelf  some 
days  before ;  and  he  gave  the  information  which  led  to 
the  capture  of  this  great  criminal,  near  Paione. 

The  capture  of  Tantia  T6pi  seemed  to  extinguish  ihe 
last  spark  of  the  rebellion. 

The  Nana  perished,  it  is  sn^posed,  in  the  IStpal 
jungles.    The  Begum  escaped  to  E^tmandtL 

§  182.  Among  others,  Sir  W.  Peel,  commander  of  ft 
naval  brigade,  and  Mr.  Yenables,  of  Aximgniii,  aa 
indigo  planter,  lost  their  lives,  after  covering  them- 
selves with  glory. 

§  183.  The  storming  of  Delhi,  the  final  capture  of 
Lucknow,  and  Sir  H.  Bose's  (afterwards  Lord  Strath- 
nairn)  campaign  in  Central  India  are  among  the  master- 
pieces of  modem  warfare. 

§  184.  Lord  Canning,  in  July  1858,  declared  by 
proclamation  the  lands  of  Oudh  forfeited,  save  in  the 
case  of  six  loyal  landowners,  offering  indulgence  to  all 
who  threw  themselves  on  British  mercy.  As  his  **  cle- 
mency *'  had  been  blamed  before,  so  now  he  was  accused 
of  undue  severity.  But,  in  fact,  this  measure  of  oodp 
fiscation  was  meant  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  plan  for 
placing  the  loyal  among  the  landed  aristocracy  of  Oadh 
on  a  footing  of  greater  security  and  respectability. 
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§  185.  On  the  2iid  August  1858,  a  bill  reoeired  the 
rojal  assent,  bj  which  British  India  was  placed  under 
the  direct  anthoritj  of  the  Crown. 

The  machineij  of  goremment  in  England  was  to 
consist  of  a  Secretarr  of  8tate  for  India,  aided  bj  a 
Council  of  fifteen.  Eight  of  these  must  hare  served 
in  India  for  ten  years. 

The  Directors  of  the  East  India  Compan  j,  at  one  of 
their  last  meetings,  TOted  to  Sir  John  Lawrence  a  pension 
of  ^62,000  a  year,  thus  nobly  closing  their  wonderful 
career. 

Other  great  changes  hare  followed.  The  local  Euro- 
pean army  has  been  abolished.  The  Ciril  Sendee  has 
been  thrown  open  to  public  competition,  as  have  the 
engineer  and  artillery  services. 

§  186.  The  proclamation  issued  by  the  English 
Government  on  the  assumption  of  the  direct  control  of 
British  India  will  fittingly  close  this  subject.  Trans- 
lated into  all  the  languages  of  the  country,  it  was  read 
aloud,  in  every  station  in  India,  on  the  1st  November 
1858. 

"  Proclamation  by  the  Qaeen  in  Council  to  the  Princes,  Chiefs, 
and  People  of  India. 

**  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies 
thereof  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australasia, 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

"  Whereas,  for  divers  weightier  reasons,  we  have  resolved,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  Commons,  in  Parliament  assembled,  to  take  upon 
ourselves  the  government  of  the  territories  in  India,  heretofore 
administered  in  trust  for  us  by  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

"  Now,  therefore,  we  do  by  these  presents  notify  and  declare 
that,  by  the  advice  and  consent  aforesaid,  we  have  taken'  upon 
ourselves  the  said  government ;  and  we  hereby  call  upon  all  our 
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BnbjeotB  within  the  said  territories  to  be  faithful,  and  to  bear 
tme  allegianoe  to  ns,  our  heirs  and  sncceasors,  and  to  Bnbmit 
themselyes  to  the  authority  of  those  whom  we  may  hereafter, 
from  time  to  time,  see  fit  to  appoint  to  administer  the  goyem- 
ment  of  our  said  territories,  in  our  name  and  on  our  behaJf  . 

'^And  we,  reposing  especial  trast  and  confidenoe  in  the 
loyalty,  ability,  and  judgment  of  our  right  tmsty  and  well  beloved 
Cousin  and  Councillor,  Charles  Jolm,  Yiscount  Canning,  do 
hereby  constitute  and  appoint  him,  the  said  Yisconnt  Cahning, 
to  be  our  first  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  in  and  over  our  said 
territories,  and  to  administer  the  government  thereof  in  our 
name ;  and  generally  to  act  in  our  name  and  on  oar  behalf, 
subject  to  such  orders  and  regulations  as  he  shall  from  time  to 
time  receive  from  us  through  one  of  our  principal  Secretaries  of 
State. 

''And  we  do  hereby  confirm  in  their  several  offices,  Civil  and 
Military,  all  persons  now  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Honour- 
able East  India  Company,  subject  to  our  future  pleasure,  and  to 
such  laws  and  regulations  as  may  hereafter  be  enacted. 

"  We  hereby  announce  to  the  Native  Princes  of  India  that  all 
Treaties  and  Engagements  made  with  them  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  are  by  qs 
accepted,  and  will  be  scrupulously  maintained,  and  we  look  for 
the  like  observance  on  their  part. 

"  We  desire  no  extension  of  our  present  territorial  possessions ; 
and  while  we  will  permit  no  aggression  upon  our  dominions  or  oiir 
rights  to  be  attempted  with  impunity,  we  shall  sanction  no  en- 
croachment on  those  of  others.  We  shall  respect  the  rights, 
dignity,  and  honour  of  Native  Princes  as  our  own  ;  and  we  desire 
that  they,  as  well  as  our  own  subjects,  should  enjoy  that  pros- 
perity and  that  social  advancement  which  can  only  be  secured  bj 
internal  peace  and  good  government. 

"  We  hold  ourselves  bound  to  the  natives  of  our  Indian  terri- 
tories by  the  same  obligations  of  duty  which  bind  us  to  all  other 
subjects,  and  those  obligations,  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God, 
we  shall  faithfully  and  conscientiously  fulfil. 

"  Firmly  relying  ourselves  on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
acknowledging  with  gratitude  the  solace  of  religion,  we  disclaim 
alike  the  right  and  desire  to  impose  our  convictions  on  any  of  our 
subjects.  We  declare  it  to  be  our  Royal  will  and  pleasure  that 
none  be  in  any  wise  favoured,  none  molested  or  disquieted,  by 
reason  of  their  religious  faith  or  observances,  but  that  all  shall 
alike  enjoy  the  equal  impartial  protection  of  the  law ;  and  we  do 
strictly  charge  and  enjoin  all  those  who  may  be  in  authority  under 
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TU,  tHat  tliej  abBtain  from  all  interference  with  the  religions 
belief  or  worship  of  any  of  our  subjects,  on  pain  of  our  highest 
displeasare. 

"  And  it  is  our  further  will  that,  so  far  as  may  be,  our  subjects, 
of  whatever  race  or  creed,  be  freely  and  impartially  admitted  to 
offices  in  our  service,  the  duties  of  which  they  may  be  qualified 
by  their  education,  ability,  and  integrity,  duly  to  disoharge. 

"  We  know  and  respect  the  feelings  of  attachment  with  which 
the  natives  of  India  regard  the  lands  inherit<ed  by  them  from 
their  ancestors  ;  and  we  desire  to  protect  them  in  all  rights  con- 
nected therewith,  subject  to  the  equitable  demands  of  the  State ; 
and  we  will  that  generally,  in  framing  and  administering  the  law, 
dne  regard  be  paid  to  the  ancient  rites,  usages,  and  customs  of 
India. 

**  We  deeply  lament  the  evils  and  misery  which  have  been 
'brought  ,upon  India  by  the  acts  of  ambitious  men,  who  have  de- 
ceived their  countrymen  by  false  reports,  and  led  them  into  open 
xebollion.  Our  ppwcr  has  been  shown  by  the  suppression  of  that 
rebellion  in  the  field.  We  desire  to  show  our  mercy  by  pardoning 
iAie  offences  of  those  who  have  been  thus  misled,  but  who  desire 
to  return  to  the  path  of  duty. 

"  Already  in  one  province,  with  the  view  to  stop  the  further 
effusion  of  blood,  and  to  hasten  the  pacification  of  our  Indian 
dominions,  our  Viceroy  and  Governor- General  has  held  out  the 
expectation  of  pardon,  on  certain  terms,  to  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  in  the  late  unhappy  disturbances  have  been  guilty  of 
offences  against  our  Government,  and  has  declared  the  punish- 
ment which  will  be  inflicted  on  those  whose  crimes  place  them 
"beyond  the  reach  of  forgiveness.  We  approve  and  confirm  the 
said  act  of  our  Yiceroy  and  Governor- General,  and  do  further 
announce  and  proclaim  as  follows : — 

"  Our  clemency  will  be  extended  to  all  offenders,  save  and 
except  those  who  have  been,  or  shall  be,  convicted  of  having 
directly  taken  part  in  the  mui'der  of  British  subjects;  with 
regard  to  such,  the  demands  of  justice  forbid  the  exercise  of 
mercy. 

"To  those  who  have  willingly  given  asylum  to  murderers, 
knowing  them  to  be  such,  or  who  may  have  acted  as  leaders  or 
instigators  in  revolt,  their  lives  alone  can  be  guaranteed ;  but  in 
apportioning  the  penalty  duo  to  such  persons,  full  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  been 
induced  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  ;  and  large  indulgence  will 
be  shown  to  those  whose  crimes  may  appear  to  have  originated 
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in  too  crednlous  acceptance  of  the  false  reports  circulated  by 
designing  men. 

"  To  all  others  in  arms  against  the  Gt>venunent,  we  hereby 
promise  unconditional  pardon,  amnesty,  and  oblivion  of  all  offence 
against  onrselyes,  our  Crown,  and  dignity,  on  their  retnm  to 
their  homes  and  peacefnl  pursuits. 

*'  It  is  our  Boyal  pleasure  that  these  terms  of  grace  and  am- 
nesty should  be  extended  to  all  those  who  comply  with  their 
conditions  before  the  1st  day  of  January  next. 

"  When  by  the  blessing  of  Providence  internal  tranquilH£y  shall 
be  restored,  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  stimulate  Uie  peacefol 
industry  of  India,  to  promote  worics  of  pubUc  utility  and  im- 
provement, and  to  administer  its  government  for  for  the  benefit 
of  all  our  subjects  resident  therein.  In  their  prosperity  will  be 
our  strength ;  in  their  contentment  our  security ;  and  in  their 
gratitude  our  best  reward.  And  may  the  Grod  of  all  power  grant 
to  us,  and  to  those  in  authority  under  us,  strength  to  cany  out 
these  our  wishes  for  the  good  of  our  people." 

To  this  prayer  all  India  said,  Amen. 

The  subsequent  history  of  British  India  shows  how 
thoroughly  these  principles  have  been  carried  out.  May 
it  ever  be  so ! 

The  Queen  has  since  assumed  the  title  of  Empress 
in  India. 

§  187.  The  mutiny  thus  swept  away  the  last  relics  of 
the  empire  of  the  Moguls,  and  the  last  who  could  dam 
in  any  sense  to  represent  the  Peshwa.  Lord  Canning 
in  1860  thus  wrote : — "  The  Crown  of  England  standfl 
forth  the  unquestioned  ruler  and  paramount  power  in 
all  India,  and  is  for  the  first  time  brought  face  to  face 
with  its  feudatories.  There  is  a  reality  in  the  suzerainty 
of  England  which  has  never  existed  before,  and  which  is 
not  only  felt  but  eagerly  acknowledged  by  the  chiefs." 

Then  was  issued  the  Sunnud,  or  patent  of  nobility, 
by  which  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  feudatories 
of  Britain  (see  Table  in  Intro.  §  24)  were  constituted 
nobles  of  the  English  empire. 

To  these  has  since  been  added  the  adopted  son  of  the 
late  Maharaja  of  Mys6r.    (Ch.  xi.  §  63.) 
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The  patent  runs  thus,  with  the  necessarj  alterations 
in  the  case  of  the  fortj-one  Muhammadan  chiefs  : — 

"Her  Majesty  being  desirous  that  the  Goyemments  of  the 
■everal  Princes  and  Chiefs  of  India,  who  now  govern  their  own 
territories,  should  be  perpetuated,  and  that  the  representation 
and  dignity  of  their  Houses  should  be  continued ;  in  fulfilment 
of  this  desire,  this  Sunnud  is  given  to  you  to  convey  to  you  the 
assurance  that,  un  failure  of  natural  heirs,  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  recog^se  and  confirm  any  adoption  of  a  successor 
made  by  yourself  or  by  any  future  chief  of  your  State  that  may 
be  in  accordance  with  HindA  law  and  the  customs  of  your  race. 
Be  assured  that  nothing  shall  disturb  the  engagement  thus  nmde 
to  you  so  long  as  your  House  is  loyal  to  the  Crown  and  faithful 
to  the  conditions  of  the  treaties,  grants,  or  engagements,  which 
TBOord  the  obligations  to  the  British  Grovemments." 


(Signed)        "  Canning." 


••  nth  March  1862." 


S  188.  It  may  be  convenient  to  the  student  to  have  at  hand  a 
Bummazy  of  the  chief  events  which  have  marked  the  Yice- 
rqyaltieB  of  the  xvth,  zvith,  and  zviith  Govemors-Gtoneral.  The 
time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  history  to  deliver  an  impartial  ver- 
dict in  regard  to  the  men  and  measures  of  this  period.  We  shall, 
therefcNre,  do  little  more  than  g^ve  a  table  of  the  chief  events  of 
the  years  1860  to  1870. 

1860.  Lord  Elphinstonb,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Madras, 
and  afterwards  as  Governor  of  Bombay  during  the  mutinies 
rendered  admirable  service  to  his  country,  died  in  England  im- 
mediately after  his  return.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Bartle 
Frere ;  and  he  again  by  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald. 

The  supreme  law  courts  at  the  seats  of  government  were 
amalgamated.      The  High  Courts  now  take  cognizance  of  all 


Similar  courts  were  constituted  at  L&h6r  and  A'gra  in  1866. 

Sir  James  Outram  died,  worn  out  by  his  patriotic  exertions. 

1861.  The  Penal  Code,  first  drawn  up  by  Macaulay,  and  after- 
wards thoroughly  sifted  and  tried,  was  now  introduced.  It  has 
worked  well. 

In  addition  to  munificent  rewards  to  those  princes  who  were 
faithful  to  England  at  this  stormy  period  (and  these  included  all 
the  really  important  native  chiefs)  an  order,  called  the  Star  of 
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British  India,  was  institated ;  and  in  its  diiEerent  grades  bave 
been  enrolled  a  large  number  of  eminent  natiyes,  and  also  of 
British  odicials,  civil  and  military. 

8ir  C.  Trevelyan,  Gk>yemor  of  Madras,  who  had  begun  his 
work  with  'maoh  energy,  was  removed  &om  his  office  for  his 
pablished  protest  against  the  income  tax,  for  the  first  time 
introduced  into  India  by  Mr.  Wilson.  The  coarse  of  events  has 
tended  to  show  that  the  income  tax  is  not  adapted  to  India.  Sir 
0.  Trevelyan  was  sncceeded  by  Sir  W.  Denison ;  and  he  again 
by  Lord  Napier  of  Merchistoon. 

1862.  In  March,  Lord  Canning  left  India,  and  in  June  (17)  he 
died.  Gold  and  hanghty  in  manner,  and  slow  in  oonception,  he 
was  firm  and  homane.  He  never  for  a  moment  lost  his  presence 
of  mind  daring  the  terrible  excitement  of  the  mntinies,  and  will 
be  remembered  as  one  who  loved  justice  and  mebct. 


SirW.  Denison 
Viceroy  pro, 
fern. 
(§30.) 


SUMMAEY  OF  RECENT  EVENTS. 

PAET  XV.— LoBD  Elgin. 

§  189.  liOBD  Elgin,  who  had  distingoished  himself  in  Canada 
and  in  China,  took  the  reins  of  government,  March  12.  He  soon 
left  Calcutta  for  the  North-west  Provinces,  and  died  at  Dharma- 
sila,  in  the  HimMayas,  November  20,  1863. 

1863.  Some  W&habi  fanatics  at  Sitt&na,  on  the  extxemd 
north-west  of  the  Fanj&b,  commenced  a  "petty  rebellion,  which 
threatened  to  spread  among  the  Afghan  tribes,  and  which  was 
evidently  supported  by  traitors  in  the  north-east  and  south. 
Every  Mogul  emperor  had  to  contend  with  these  hill  tribes.  It  is 
said  that  twenty-five  English  expeditions  have  at  varions  times 
been  conducted  against  them. 

Sir  W.  Denison,  Governor  of  Madras,  had  proceeded  to  Calcutta, 
as  Acting  Viceroy;  and  Sir  Hugh  BrOse  was  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Owing  to  their  firmness,  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy,  at 
the  top  of  the  Umbeyla  pass,  was  taken,  and  the  mountaineers 
were,  for  the  time  at  least,  humbled. 

At  this  time  the  American  civil  war  caused  an  immense  rise 
in  the  price  of  cotton.  Western  India  became  suddenly  wealthy; 
but  a  mania  for  speculation  arose,  and  the  commercial  credit  of 
the  enterprising  capital  of  the  western  coast  was  terribly  shaken. 
Berd,r  especially  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  cotton  cultivation. 
(Introd.  §  20.) 
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"PABfT  XVL — LosD  Lawbbitoi. 

{  190.  Sn  John  hAmaafCMf  landed  again  in  Oaleatta,  Jannaiy 
12»  1864,  and  vetMBod  oAoa  tiU  the  end  of  1869. 

Bis  appointment  was  Hat  reward  of  past  aemoee ;  bnt  it  was 
alao  fait  both  in  Bngland  and  in  India  that  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment at  that  oritioal  period  oonld  mot  be  in  safer  hands  thim  those 
of  the  great  administrator  of  the  PanjiLb. 

A  great  impulie  was  given  dozing  this  administration  to  sani- 
tary zeforms,  to  municipal  institutions,  and  more  especially  to 
measures  for  the  iaapruveinent  of  the  oondition  of  Enropean 
soldiers,  whose  unportanoe  m  India  has  so  mnoh  increased  since 
the  mntinies. 

1864-6.  A  war,  tsrdfly  begm,  badly  condncted,  and  injndi- 
-cioiiBly  ended,  was  supposed  to  avenge  the  insults  heaped  by  the 
State  and  people  at  Bfktftn,  or  Bh6t&n  (a  small  district  east  of 
Sikklm),  on  Mr.  Eden,  a  British  envoy. 

The  year  1866  is  remarkable  for  the  famine  in  Orissa,  which  is 
said  to  have  swept  away  two  millions  of  people.  While  the 
Qovemment  of  BengAl  failed  in  its  dnty  at  this  emergency, 
Lord  Napier,  at  the  head  of  the  Madras  Government,  nobly  did 
liis.  The  North-west  Provinces  suffered  in  the  same  way,  though 
not  so  severely,  in  1861;  and  more  recently  B&jput&na  has  added 
lialf  a  million  of  victims  to  those  sacrificed  in  Orissa.  Such 
awful  calamities,  occurring  in  a  time  of  exceptional  prosperity, 
liave  excited  a  deep  and  abiding  feeling  of  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  be  prepared  for  such  emergencies ;  and  they  have 
given  an  impulse  to  the  various  schemes  of  irrigation  by  which 
their  recurrence  may  in  part,  at  least,  be  avoided.  India  has 
always  been  liable  to  these  terrible  disasters  at  pretty  regularly 
recurring  periods. 

1866.  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  the  greatly  beloved  and  ad- 
mired Cotton,  was  accidentally  drowned  while  on  a  tour  of 
visitation.    He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Robert  Milman. 

In  1866,  Sir  B.  Temple  became  fiesident  of  HaidarlLbid.  He 
had  previously  rendered  good  service  as  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Central  Provinces.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  this  period 
is  the  number  of  able  and  vigorous  administrators  who,  in 
charge  of  provinces  where  scope  was  permitted  them  for  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  qualities  of  statesmanship,  and  whore 
the  increased  prosperity  of  the  country  has  altered  the  condi- 
tions of  native  society,  have  earned  for  themselves  reputations 
almost  equal  to  those  of  Mountstuart,  Elphinstone,  Malcolm,  and 
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renoe. 

1864. 


War  in  Bhdt&n. 
1864. 


Famine  in 
Orissa. 


Lord  Napier  of 
Merchistouu. 


Bp.  Cotton. 

Bp.  Milman. 
Sir  B.  Temple. 

(Introd.  §  16.) 
Distingnishcd 
administrators. 
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(Ch.  xi.  9  6.) 


AfghAn  aflkin. 
(flM.) 


Bnaiiani  inra- 
iioni. 


T^nanojr  billa. 


GOVEBNOBS-OENEBAL. 


in. 


MnnTo.  The  time,  however,  has  noi  jet  oome  for  fairly  esti- 
mating the  Talae  of  the  labours  of  Cbey,  Temple,  Strachey, 
Mair,  Dnrand,  Meade,  and  many  others,  to  whom  the  present 
flonrishing  condition  of  the  coontry  is  in  a  great  measme  due. 

Nor  will  the  fntnre  historian  of  India  pass  over  such  names  as 
those  of  Sir  Barnes  Peacock,  Sir  William  Mansfield,  and  Mr. 
Sumner  Maine,  who  have  done  snch  good  service  in  the  Coanoil 
Chamber  at  Calcntta. 

1868.  Another  frontier  war  broke  out  dnzing  tfaia  year.  Ths 
scene  was  near  that  of  the  former,  among  the  Hnasaazye  tribe^iii 
the  district  of  Hasara.  The  same  WAhabl  inflnenoeB  were  at  wofk. 

Sir  Alfred  Wylde,  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  force,  in  a  few  days 
brought  the  insurgents  to  terms.  The  whole  question  of  the  north- 
western and  western  frontier  will  yet  require  conalderatian. 

AfffhAn  affairs,  again,  at  this  time  became  of  great  importaaoe. 

Shtr  All  Khin,  son  of  D68t  Muhammad  (who  died  in  186S), 
after  many  struggles,  made  good  his  daam  to  his  ^thef^i 
kingdom.  England  did  not  interfere.  The  old  fear  of  SoasisB 
aggression  still  exists  in  many  minds ;  but  while  India  is  well 
governed,  and  every  effort  is  noade  to  preserve  the  Anglo-Indiaa 
military  establishments  in  a  state  of  effidenoy,  Bussia  may  be 
safely  left  to  do  what  she  can  in  Central  ijsia.  Her  task  is 
suffloiently  arduous.  The  fact  that  Bussia  has  occupied  Bokhlia 
is,  of  course,  important ;  but  the  idea  of  a  Bussian  invasion  of 
India  from  the  north-west  is  gradually  dying  away. 

The  second  Afgh&n  war,  during  which  Shtr  All  died,  and  which 
has  just  closed  with  a  treaty  batween  the  English  and  Jacob 
Kh4n,  the  present  Amir,  was  undertaken  to  give  a  "  sdentifio 
f  ronUer  "  to  the  British  dominions.    1879. 

The  Panj4b  and  Oudh  tenancy  bills  close  Sir  John  Lawrence's 
administration. 

They  were  passed  in  a  somewhat  hurried  manner,  and  were 
warmly  supported  by  some,  and  denounced  with  peculiar  vehem- 
ence by  others.     Their  effect  remains  to  be  seen. 

Tho  Viceroy  on  his  retirement  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
Lord  Lawrence  is  still  actively  employed  in  furthering  schemes 
for  the  good  both  of  England  and  India. 

(He  died  in  1879,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.) 


PART  XVn.— Earl  Mayo. 


GOVESNOBS-QENEBAL. 


Bsments  of  the  Government  of  India,  are  the  ohief  topics 
hj.  The  ooQStmction  of  railways  is  yigoronsly  proceed- 
nery  part  of  the  country. 

g^  the  questions    now  agitating  the  minds  of  Indian 
tn,  the  financial  one  is  f^lt  to  be  all-important, 
oome  tax,  raised  to  8^  per  cent,  in  1870,  and  lowered  to 
it.  in  1871,  seems  destined  to  disappear  altogether, 
enerally  believed  that  the  land  revenne  has  been  saori- 
neoessarily  and  nnwisely  in  some  of  the  settlements 
in  the  central  and  north-western  provinces. 
30entralixation,  in  part,  of  the  Gk>vemment,  by  granting 
liberty  of  action  to  the  subordinate  governments  is 
nsiddration. 

e  thoroogh  system  of  vernacular  education,  that  shall 
B  mass  of  the  rural  population,  is  a  pressing  necessity. 
ipartment  of  Public  Works  is  on  the  eve  of  a  thorough 
Uy  needed  reform. 

■ogress  of  Brahm6ism,  which  is  a  reform  of  Brahmanism, 
kt  resembling  the  ancient  Buddhistic  movement,  indicates 
shaoge  in  the  tendencies  of  Hindi!  thought. 
ings  in  India  seem  in  a  transition  state.  There  is  reason 
hat  the  changes  in  some  cases  may  be  too  rapid ;  and 
are  exposed  to  the  dangers  indicated  in  §  153  of  this 

kbove  summary  was  hardly  written  before  all  the  civil- 
Id  was  agitated  by  the  announcement  of  the  assassina- 
Lord  Mayo,  at  Port  Blair,  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  on 

February  1872.  The  assassin  was  a  convict,  under 
I  of  transportation  for  life.     No  political  motive  could  be 

The  voice  of  the  nation  pronounced  Lord  Mayo's  career 
'  of  his  predecessors."  The  time  has  not  come  for  an 
of  his  successors.] 


Pressiiig  ques- 
tions. 


BrahinftiBTn, 


Ghaaigestoo 
and  too 


many 
rapid. 
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to  1869. 


§  192.  TABLE  OP  THE  GOVEENOES-OEJirEEAL  OF 

BEinSH  INDIA. 

1774r-1869. 


I. 

Warren  Hasting^    .    . 

I774r-1785 

Tirst  Mahratta  War.     Haidi 

Mr.  Macpherson     .     . 

1785 

Acting.      (MahAdaj!  Bindia. 

n. 

Lord  Comwallis      .     . 

1786-1798 

Third  Mys^r  War.  Permaiw 
settlement. 

111. 

Lord  Teignmoath  .     . 
[Mr.  Shore.] 

1793-1798 

Neutrality.     (Oudh.     KArdl 

Sir  A.  Clarke      .     .     . 

Acting. 

IV. 

Marquees  Wellesley    . 

1798-1805 

Fourth   MysAr  War.      Secc 

[Lord  MosningtoiLj 

and  Third  Mahratta  Wa 
Subsidiary  System. 

V. 

Lord  Comwallig     .     . 

1805 

Peace-at-a.ny-price  policy. 

Sir  George  Barlow 

1805-1807 

Non-intervention.  Vellore  A! 
tiny. 

VI. 

LordMinto     .... 

1807-1813 

Travancore.     Embassies. 

vn. 

Marqness  of  Hastings 

1814r-1823 

The  Hnd&rl  War.  Nlpal.  Mf 

[Earl  of  Moira.] 

ratta  settlement. 

Mr.  Adam      .... 

Acting, 

vm. 

Lord  Amherst     .     .     . 

1823-1828 

First  Birmese  War.  Bhartpi 

Mr.  W.  B.  Bayley  .     . 

Acting. 

TX. 

Lord  W.  Bentindi:  .    . 

1828-1835 

Mysdr.  KArg.  Beforms.  P: 
gress.     Peace. 

Sir  C.  Metcalfe       .    . 

1836 

Acting.     Freedom  of  Press. 

X. 

Lord  Auckland  .     .    • 

1336-1842 

Afgh£i  expedition.  First  CI 
nese  War. 

XI. 

Lord  Ellenhorough 

1842-1844 

Afgh&nist&n.     Sind.     Gw&Ii^ 

XTT. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge      .     . 

1844r-1847 

First  Panj&b  War.     Progresi 

Mr.  Bird 

Acting. 

XTTI. 

The  Marquess  of  Dal- 

1848-1856 

Second  Panj&b    War.     Seco 

Iiousie. 

Birmese  War.  Annexatic 
Progress. 

XIV. 

Viscount  Canning   .     . 

1856-1862 

Mutinies.      Extinction  of   t 

(First  Viceroy.) 

Company's  dominion. 

XV. 

Lord  Elgin     .... 

1862 

Sir  W.  Denison  .     .     . 

1863 

Acting.     Border  War. 

XVI. 

Sir  John  Lawrence 

1864r-1869 

Oudh  settlement. 

xvn. 

The  Earl  of  Mayo 

1869-1872 

Assassinated,  Feb.  8,  1872. 

THE  PANJAB. 


Uvlsloaui  of  tlM  Puij41>. 


GHAFTEB  XL 


The   Panjab. 


Importance  of 
this  part  of 
Indian  histoiy. 


The  Panj&b  a 
battle-field. 


PAET  L — The  GBoaBAPHT  op  the  PanjAb. 

§  1,  The  history  of  the  Paiijab,  the  India  of  antiquity, 
is  the  beginning  and  end  of  Indian  history.  It  will 
therefore  be  useful  to  the  student  to  have  a  summary 
of  the  leading  facts  regarding  the  magnificent  '*  Land 
of  the  Five  Eivers." 

Although  the  Panjab  formed,  from  the  very  first,  a 
part  of  the  Mogul  empire,  a  great  portion  of  it  on  the 
west  was  nothing  but  a  battle-field,  where  Afghans, 
Sikhs,  and  others  were  constantly  fighting ;  sometimes 
against  one  another,  and  oftener  against  the  emperor 
himself. 

Its  shape  is  an  irregular  triangle,  containing  more 
than  60,000  square  miles.  Its  population,  when  it  was 
conquered  by  the  English,  in  1849,  was  4,000,000. 
[Comp.  Intro.  §  10,  p.  5,  6.] 

§  2.  A  study  of  the  map  will  show  that  the  territory  Divisions. 
historically  connected  with  the  Panjab  consists  of: —  FiTeDo&bs. 
(1)    Five  Ddkha   (Intro.  §   9) ;    (2)  the  Trans-Indus 
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Area  and  popu- 
lation. 


CHAP.  XL  §8. 


Inliabitaiits. 


The  Ave  Do&bs. 
(Sutledge.) 

(Beas.) 

(Chindh.) 
{Jhelwn,) 


The  Barl  the 
most  imx)ortant. 
(Prop.  Amrita' 
Saras  =  thefov/n- 
tain  of  nectar.) 

The  fertile  Sub- 

Himilajau 

plain. 


The  centres  of 
the  Do&bs. 


The  Salt  Bange. 


THE  PANJAB. 


The  PaaiJ41>  Doftbs. 


frontier,  or  Derajat ;  (3)  the  Hazara  valley ;  (4)  Golab 
Sing's  territory,  or  Cashmir;  and  (6)  the  Cis-SaUaj 
districts. 

In  the  central  plains  are  now  found  Sikhs  and  Jats.  j 
Along  the  valley  of  the  Indus  and  the  north-western  i 
borders,  Pat^s  and  other  Muhammadan  tribes  abound. 


§  3.  The  Doabs  are  :— 

(1.)  the  Julindar  (Jullindhar),  between  the  Satlaj 
and  Bias; 

(2.)  the  Bari,  between  the  Bias,  Satlaj,  China b,  and 
Eavi ; 

(B.)  the  Betchnd,  between  the  Eavi  and  Chinab  ; 

(4.)  the  Jetch,  between  the  Chinab  and  Jhilam;  and 

(5.)  the  Sind-Sdgar,  between  the  Jlulam  and  the 
Indus. 

The  Bart  Dodb  is  the  most  important  of  these,  as  U 
contains  the  central  home  of  the  Sikh  nation,  and  the 
three  most  important  cities  of  Lahor,  TJmritsir,  and 
Multan. 

From  the  base  of  the  lower  Himalayan  ranges  south- 
ward, there  extends  a  strip  of  country,  varying  in  breadth 
from  fifty  to  eighty  miles ;  watered  by  the  innumerable 
affluents  of  the  Panjab  rivers;  unsurpassed  in  the 
world  for  fertility. 

Here  are  Labor,  TJmritsir,  Dinanagar,  Battala,  Seal- 
k6t,  Gujaranwala  (the  birth-place  of  Ban  jit  Sing), 
Eamnagar,  and  Gujarat. 

The  centres  of  all  the  Doabs  are  wastes  overgrown 
with  grass  and  bushes;  inhabited  by  lawless,  nomad, 
pastoral  tribes.  Yet  the  whole  is  covered  with  ruins 
of  cities  and  temples.  These  cities  and  monuments  are 
Muhammadan. 

The  sterile  Sind-Sagar  Doab  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  Salt  Eange ;  which,  broken  by  the  Indus, 
stretches  over  to  the  Suleiman  mountains.     Its  inex- 


TEE  FANJAB. 
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le  yeinB  of  rock  salt  are  of  immense  Talne. 
re  three  considerable  towns  in  this  Do&b,  yiz. 
Pindi,  Ohakawdl,  and  Find  Dadan  KhlLn. 


We  pass  on  to  the  Trans-Indas  frontier,  with '  ti^  ^i^nuas. 
ajat,  or  encamping  grounds  of  the  three  great ; 
chiefs  in  the  invasions  of    Ahmad  Abdali. ' 
.  §  18.)    Here  we  have : — 

bhe  province  of  Peghdwar.  1  PeaMwar  (or, 

contains  the  divisions  of  Ensof zje,  Hastnagar,  I  fzjS^!^) 
sh&war  proper.      The  city  of  Pesh&war,  the 
'  cantonment  of  British  India,  is  eighteen  miles 
18  entrance  of  the  Khaibar  Pass. 

beld  hj  Tir  Muhammad,  barothflr  of  Ddst  Mohammad,  mder 

rrans-Indus  frontier  contains  also : — 

iheYallejof  Eoh&t; 

ilie  Yalle  J  of  Bannn ; 

tihe  Yalle  J  of  Marwat ; 

Oie  Yallej  of  Esa  Kejl ; 

Hie  Tank  Yalley ; 

tlie  Derajat,  with  Dera  Ismael  EMn.  D^raFatih ',  The  Btoaj&t 

_  J -r\* i^iA_Axn.A_ J  (=  place  of 

UnU.) 


TheValleya. 

(Bannoo.) 

(Mnrwitt.) 


uod  jy^A  Ghazi  Khan ;  and 

bhe  important  commercial  towns  of  Kalab&gh 

khan-K6t. 

ma  lawless  hill  tribes  inhabit  the  skirts  of  the 

in  range.     The  Afridis,  who  hold  the  Khyber 

hat  Passes,  are  the  most  important. 

In   the  JoUindhur  (or  Julindar)  Do&b  is  the 

3d  State  of  Eiiparthala. 

G^ja  is    the   only  representative  of  the    Sikh 


HiUtTibea. 


(§34.) 


The  Kapnrthala 
Baja. 


le  jiorth  of  the  Trans-Satlaj  territory  is  Eangra, 

y  Nagark6t,  which  was  celebrated  in  Muham-  Nagarkfit. 

I'^   -        /nv.    "    c  o\  (eOnuleaN.E. 

tmieS.      (On   U.  §  «.;  £om  Umritslr.) 
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Hazara. 
(  =  thousands, 
from  the 
number  of 
petty  chief- 
tains.) 

The  Ca^^ars. 


CashmSr. 


TWE  PASJiS. 


Produce  of 
Cashmir, 


Summary  of 
Cashmirian  his* 
tory. 

(The  K&sh- 
miras  are  men- 
tioned in  the 
"  Vishnu 
Purana.**) 


The  sorpent 
worshippers. 


§  6.  The  district  of  Hazara  is  the  extreme  north-west  ' 
angle  of  the  Sind-S&gar  Dodb,  between  the  rivers  ; 
Jhilam  and  Indus.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  valleys,  ' 
encircled  by  hills,  and  has  an  area  of  2,500  square  ' 
miles.  The  Caggars,  or  G^kkars  (ch.  iL  §  16),  were 
aborigines  of  Hazara.     (Comp.  ch.  x.  §  190.) 

§  7.  Cashmir  is  an  extensive  upland  plaan,  situate 
among  the  Himalaya  mountains,  more  than  half«way 
up  their  height.     It  is  elliptical,  and  widens  towaid 
Islamabad.   It  is  about  sixty  miles  front  north  to  sontli,  ' 
and  110  miles  from  east  to  west.     It  was  once  the  bed  S 
of  a  large  lake,  said  to  have  been  drained  bj  the  Hindii  | 
sage  Kasyapa.     It  is  watered  by  the  Jhilam,  which  tra- 
verses it  from  east  to  west.    £ice,  whea4i,  barley,  and  a 
variety  of  fruits  are  produced  at  difEerent  elevations. 
It  is  especially  famed  for  its  shawls,  made  from  the 
wool  of  the  Tibetan  goat.     Saffron  is  also  produced 
largely  there. 

Cashmir  had  been  governed  by  Hindfl  chiefs  from 
remote  antiquity,   but  was  over-run  by  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni,  in  a.d.  1012.     (Ch.  ii.  §  8.)     The  Tat&r  chiefs  i 
held  it  till  it  was  conquered  by  Akbar.     [Ch.  iii  §  6  ' 

(17).] 

Ahmad  Shah  Abdali  next  took  possession  of  it.   (Ch. 
iii.  §  22.)     The  Afghan  governor  made  himself  inde-  ' 
pendent  in  1809.     In  1846  the  British  made  it  over  to 
Gk)lab  Sing,  whose  son  now  rules  it.     (Ch.  x.  §  129.) 

Its  chief  towns   are  Snnagar,  on  the  Jhilam,  and 
Islamabad. 

A  race  of  kinffs  of  Tat&r  descent,  who  were  Buddhists,  but  also  Krpeot 
worshipiiers,  reigned  in  Cashmir  from  A.D.  21  to  the  sixth  century.  Ibey 
were  the  antiiors  of  many  remarkable  monuments  such  as  the  excavations 
of  Nassik  and  the  cave-temples  of  Adjunta.  They  extended  their  cod- 
quests  even  to  Oeylon. 


THB  PANJiR, 


Oit'MmlAwi  BtMea. 


8.  Intimately  related  to  the  Panj&b  are  the  Cis- 
ij  States. 

.)  The  first  of  these  is  PaMidlay  a  protected  State, 
division  of  the  ^khs  south  of  the  SiEbtlaj  was  called 
Mdhvd  StJchs,  in  distinction  from  those  of  the 
j4b^  who  were  called  ManjM  Sihha.  Of  those  on 
Bonth,  who  are  J4ts,  the  chief  was  the  Phulkean 
)  (from  Phul,  their  ancestor,  a  peasant),  and  at  the 
L  of  these  is  the  Saja  of  Pattiala.  His  territories 
)  enlarged  after  the  mutinies  of  1857,  as  an  acknow- 
ment  of  his  unwavering  fidelity  to  the  paramount 
3r.  From  1808  (ch.  x,  §  67)  a  political  agent  has 
L  stationed  at  Umbala,  for  the  protection  of  these 
3atlaj  chiefs.  The  great-grandfather  of  the  present 
b,  AJlk  Sing,  was  a  poor  peasant,  but  raised  himself, 
lis  State  is  Batinda  (ch.  li.  §  7),  a  grand  old  fortress, 
eding  any  of  those  erected  by  th^  Moguls. 
I.)  JMnd  is  also  a  protected  State.  The  origin  of 
State  is  like  that  af  Patti41a.  TheMja,  3!arlLp 
;*,.  was  faithful  in  18&7  ;  and  was  the  first  man  who> 
iared  in  arms  before  Delhi,  on  the  British  side,  aftar 
3utbreak.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  lakh  of  rupees 
snnum. 

L)  Nabha  (or  Nakha)  \&  the  third  protected  State. 
B^ja  of  this  small  territory  is  a  relative  of  the  two 
eding  Eajas.  He  also  was  faithful  during  the 
inies  of  1857,  and  has  been  rewarded. 
.)  The  British  territory  on  the  south  of  the  Satlaj 
been  divided  into  five  districts : — (a)  Ferdz-piir, 
iudiana,  (c)  XJmbala,  {d)  Taneshwar,  (e)  Simla, 
lere  are  altogether,  besides  the  three  more  impor- 
States,  six  other  dependent  States,  and  fifty 
indent  chief  ships  in  the  Cis-Satlaj  circle. 


Cis-Satlaj 
states. 

PattiAla. 
(Pati-Uaya 
tTie  chiefs 
abode.) 


(117  miles 
K.N.W.  fiam 
Delhi.) 

Patti&la  faith, 
ful. 

English  Resi- 
dent at  Umbftla. 
{Ambdlaya.) 


Batinda. 


Jhind. 

(The  town  is  67 
miles  N.W. 
from  Deihi. 
The  B&ja  faith- 
ful  in  1857. 

Be  warded. 


Kabha. 


Faithful  and 
rewarded. 

British  terri- 
tory south  of 
the  Satlaj. 


J 


Comp,  Intro. 
10.) 


CH.ZI.§9.14. 


Doriuaand 
Alexander  in 
the  PanjAb. 
B.O.  618. 
B.0. 827. 


P6ni8. 


THE  PANJIB. 


Snininary  of  PanjAb  liistoxy  to  1414. 


PAET  H— S 


UMMABY     OF    PaNjIb    HiSTOBT    TO    THB  i 

EiSB  OF  RanjIt  SiNol 


Baotriane. 


ICnhammadans. 


JeipAl, 

A.D.  1001. 

LAh&r  ooonpied 
by  Muhamma- 
dans,A.D.  1022. 


L&hdrthe  ICu- 

hammadan 

capital. 


TheOakkars. 


§  9.  The  accotmts  of  tlie  conquest  of  the  Panjdb  bj 
Dsurius,  and  by  Alexander  the  Great  [ch.  i.  (ii.)  §  17-  I 
18],  are  the  first  glimpses  of  authentic  Indian  histoiy  | 
afforded  us. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander,  PSrus,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal chief,  possessed  but  one-eighth  of  the  whole  of 
the  P&jij&b.  It  was  occupied  bj  a  multitude  of  petiy 
rulers. 

§  10.  The  P&njS,b  was  after  this  under  the  Bactrian 
kings  (ch.  i.  §  19)  till  b.c.  126. 

§  11,  Muh&lib,  in  a.d.  664,  and  K^im,  in  711,  con- 
quered MMt^;  but  seem  to  have  advanced  no  further. 
(Ch.  ii.  §  4.) 

§  12.  The  next  person  connected  with  Panjab  histoiy 
is  Jeip^l.  He  is  called  King  of  L^6r,  but  was  pro- 
bably a  Bajpiit  king  of  Delhi,  who  had  annexed  Labor 
to  his  dominions.  His  contests,  and  those  of  his  son, 
with  the  first  Muhammadan  invaders,  are  related  in 
ch.  ii.  §  6,  7,  &c. 

§  13.  Mas&ud  n.  (ch.  ii.   §  14)  resided  at  L&h6r ;  , 
and  there  Slhi^srii  Malik,  the  last  of  the  race  of  Mah- 
mM  of  Ghazni,  died  in  1186.  (Ch.  ii.  §  15.) 

§  14.  The  (^kkars  took  Lah6r  in  1203,  but  were  ex- 
polled  by  Muhammed  Gh6ri,  who  conquered  the  whole 
of  the  Panjab. 


THE  PANJiB. 


STunmary  ixom  1414  to  AkiMr's  oonqiiMst. 

§  15.  I'or  centtiries  ,the  Panj&b  was  subject  to  Delhi, 
EUid  became  the  battle-field  where  the  Moguls  and 
AJgh&ns  fought  for  the  possession  of  India.  Its  yiceroy  s 
often  rebelled;  but  it  was  not  till  1414  that  one  of 
these,  Khizr  EMn,  usurped  the  supreme  power,  and 
reigned  in  Delhi,  nominallj  as  a  viceroy  of  Tamerlane. 
(Ch.  ii  §  45-46.) 

§  16.  The  L6dis  were  from  the  Panjab  (ch.  ii.  §  47)  ; 
and  their  accession  to  the  throne  of  Delhi  re-united 
the  province  to  the  empire,  if  empire  it  could  then  be 
call^. 

§  17.  Daulat  Kh4n  L6di,  the  Viceroy  of  the  Panjab, 
tmited  with  B&ber  to  invade  India. 

L&h6r  was  taken  and  burnt,  as  the  preliminary  to  the 
Mogul  conquest  of  India. 

§  18.  The  Panj&b  was  yielded  by  Hum&yftn  to  his 
brother  Kamr^,  who  was  compelled  to  cede  it  to  Shir 
Sh&h  [ch.  iii.  §  4  (5)]  and  flee  to  K&bul.  Shir  Sh&h 
then  founded  B6htas,  which  he  named  after  his  favourite 
stronghold  between  the  Ganges  and  the  S6ne.  It  cost 
him  ^1,500,000. 

g  19,  Sikander  Siir,  a  nephew  of  Shir  Shah,  pro- 
claimed himself  king  of  the  Panjab  in  1554 ;  but  was 
driven  into  Sirhind  by  the  returning  Humayun,  who 
took  possession  of  Ldhor  early  in  1555.     [Ch.  iii.  §  5 

(6) ;  §  6  (5)-] 

§  20.  Akbar  was  compelled  to  repel  several  invasions 
of  the  Panjab  made  by  his  brother  Mirza  Hakim;  and 
in  1581  Eaja  Bhagavan  Das  was  made  viceroy.  [Ch.  iii. 
§  6  (15).] 
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CH.  XI.  §15, 20. 


Under  Delhi. 


The  four  Seiads. 


The  Lddls, 
A.D.  1450. 


A.D.  1526. 


B&berhnrnB 
L&hdr. 


Under  KAinr&n. 

Shir  Sh&li  BOr, 
1540. 


The  SArs,  1551. 

Hum&7(in  re- 
turns,  1555. 


Akbar's 
brother-in-law 
is  Viceroy, 
1581. 


CH.  XI.  §21,  22. 


Akbor  ooncpieni 
Caslimir,1586. 

**  Fjuaofieyea,** 
=  sons  of 
Joseph. 
Amxitsir. 


Prince  Khftari!^ 
1605. 


TheSlUuL 


Nanak,  1526. 


GuruGovind, 
1675. 

Banda,  1707. 

His  "Dis- 
ciples." 


Oasbmir  was  conqnered  by  Akbur  in.  1586.  The  tribes 
wbo  occnpy  the  hills  around  the  plain  of  PeshAwar,  the 
Yusuf zyes  and  Bosheniyes,  gave  Akbar  much  troable, 
and  were  never  thoroughly  repressed.  Their  de- 
scendants are  at  perpetual  war  witii  the  English  to  this 
day.  I 

Akbar  granted  to  B&m  D&s,  the  fourth  grxm  in  snocessioii  from  Kanak,  a  j 

E'eoe  of  ^n^ond,  in  which  he  dug  a  tank,  and  called  it  Amritfltr  (  =  the  i 

ke  of  unmortaliiy).     Around  this  arose  a  city,  thB  sacred  catj  of  the  ' 
Sikhs. 


§  21.  Lah6r  was  the  residence  of  Khdsr£^,  who  was 
a  near  relative  of  Eaja  Bhagavan  DSs ;  and  it  was  the 
scene  of  his  bitter  humiliation.     (Ch.  iiL  §  7.) 

§  22.  The  frequent  wars  of  the  Mogul  emperors  with 
the  Afghans  of  Kabul  and  Kandahar  rendered  L&hdr  of 
great  importance ;  but  the  Sikhs,  in  due  time,  became 
more  formidable  than  the  Afghans  themselves.  The 
rise  of  the  Sikh  power  was,  in  fact,  about  contempora- 
neous with  that  of  the  British  in  India.  [Ch.  iii.  §  10 
(5).]  To  this  generation  the  SIkh  name  gives  the 
Panjab  its  greatest  interest.  The  Sikhs  have  been  the 
worthiest  antagonists,  and  are  now  among  the  firmest 
friends  of  the  paramount  power. 

It  was  in  1675  that  Guru  Govind,  the  tenth  spiritual 
chief  in  succession  from  Nanak,  formed  the  sect  of  the 
Sikhs  (=  disciples)  into  a  religious  and  military  common- 
wealth, or  KhIlsI  (=  jpure).  In  their  training  there 
was  a  combination  of  the  ascetic  and  the  kmghtly 
character.  Cruel  persecution  converted  them  into  re- 
lentless, gloomy  fanatics,  equally  ready  to  inflict  and  to 
suffer  the  most  cruel  torments.     [Ch.  iii.  §  12  (9).] 

They  were  saved  from  utter  extermination  only  by 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Mogul  empire  upon  the  death 
of  Aurungzib. 


THE  panjIb: 


«k«  Ufd  of  tlM  "ZdKmof  tlM  VaaJAb. 


»f 
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CH.  XL  §23,25. 


§  23.  ^  172B  an   invadiBg  anny  again  marched  ThePanj&b 
through  the  FtojAb,  under  Nadir  Shah ;  and  again  five  ^&^^if^ 
times  under  the  Af  gh&n,  Ahmad  Ehan,  of  the  AbdaH 
or  Durftni  tribe,  in  1747-1759.     In  1751  the  province 
-was  finaUj  severed  from  the  Mogul  empire.     (Ch.  iii 
§  15-18, 19,  20.) 


Metcalfe  in  the 
Panjab. 


PAET  m.— The  PjlkjIb  twdbb  EanjIt  Siwo. 


§  24.  The  British  Government  first  came  into  con- ;  The  ^Uxb  and 
tact  with  the  Sikhs  in  1808, 9.  The  chiefs  then  appHed  ^)^*  ^ing  in 
to  the  Governor-General  to  protect  them  from  the 
encroachments  of  Banjit  Sing. 

These  chiefs  were  independent  of  one  another,  and  were 
divided  into  twelve  confederacies  called  Misls  (==  corifederations). 
(Ch.  X.  §  67.)  The  treaty  of  Umritstr  was  then  concluded 
between  Lord  Minto  and  the  B4ja  (§  26).  Disnnion  had  already 
prepared  the  way  for  their  subjugation. 

§  25.  BanjIt  Sii(o  was  bom  November  2, 1780,  and  ■  The  early  Ms 
died  27th  June  1839.     He  first  rose  into  importance  in  ^f  ^^'^* 
1798,  when  he  recovered  some  guns  for  Zeman  Shah, 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  Jlulam.     He  was  then  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Lah6r,  by  the  Afghan  monarch,  in 
his  eighteenth  year.     (Ch.  x.  §  38.) 

In  1803  he  proposed  to  Lord  Lake  to  form  a  defensive 
and  offensive  aUiance,  on  condition  that  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  Sikhs  south  of  the  Satlaj  should  be 
made  over  to  him.     This  was  declined. 


The  life  of  the  wily  SlUi  was  ffivennp  to  the  one  idea  of  enlarging  his  teni^ 
tory,  and  ixnproTing  his  army  for  this  purpose.  Colonel  Allard  and  Colonel 
Ventnra,  two  of  Napoleon's  old  officers,  aoid  Qenerals  Court  and  Avitabile, 
entered  his  service  in  1822;  and  under  their  training  the  Sikh  army  became 
most  efFectlTe. 

Banjlt  Sing  is  said  to  haye  on  one  occasion  yisited  Lord  Lake's  camp  ia 
disguise,  to  see  fox  himself  what  a  British  army  was  like. 


Seeks  the 
British  aUiancew 
1803. 


His  French, 
generals. 
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CH.  XI.  §26,  27. 


Charles  Met- 
calfe in  L&hdr, 
1809. 


Rapar,  1831. 
The  Indian 
"  Field  of  the 
cloth  of  gold," 


His  unswerving 
attachment  to 
the  English. 
(Ch.  x.§110,H.) 


His  army. 


Ranjit's  succes- 
sors, 1839-1845. 

(Table,  §  47, 
p.  442.) 


n. 

Kurruk  Sing. 
1840. 

HI. 
Nihal  Sing. 

IV. 
Shir  Sing. 


THE  PANJIB. 


Baajit  BintflL  and  his  Svocesaors. 


§  26.  When  the  Sikh  Sird&rs  of  Jhfnd,  Kytul,  and 
Pattikla  appealed  for  protection  to  Lord  Minto  (§  24), 
Mr.  Metcalfe  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  Lah6r. 

A  present  of  horses  was  afterwards  sent  to  Eanjit 
Sing  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  when  he  was  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  These  were  conveyed  up 
the  Indus  by  Alexander  Bumes,  afterwards  famous  in 
Kabul. 

In  1831  Lord  W.  Bentinck  had  an  interview  with 
Eanjit  Sing  at  Supar,  on  the  Satlaj,  conducted  with 
extraordinary  pomp  and  magnificence  ;  when  an  assur- 
ance of  perpetual  amity  was  given  him  by  the  Qovernor- 
G^neral.  Till  his  death,  which  occurred  while  he  was 
co-operating  with  the  British  in  the  iU-fated  attempt 
to  restore  Shah  Shuja  to  the  dominion  of  AfghanistajQ, 
he  maintained  an  undeviating  course  of  friendly  con- 
duct towards  the  British  Government.  His  army  num- 
bered 82,000  men.  His  artillery  consisted  of  376  guns 
and  as  many  swivels.  He  was  the  most'remar^ble  i 
ruler  in  the  East  in  his  day.  i 


I 


PAET  IV.— The  First  PanjIb  War. 

§  27.  The  death  of  "the  Lion  of  the  Panj&b"  was 
the  signal  for  strife  and  confusion.  The  chiefs  he  had 
held  in  subjection,  and  the  kinsmen  who  aspired  to 
succeed,  began  to  contend  in  the  usual  method  of 
Eastern  kingdoms. 

Kurruk  Sing,  an  imbecile,  succeeded.  He  died  on 
the  5th  of  November  1840,  after  a  reign  of  four 
months,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison.  His  son, 
Nihal  Sing,  was  killed  (by  a  supposed  accident)  on  the 
day  of  his  accession ;  and  an  imcle.  Shir  Sing,  seized 


THE  PANJiB. 


Thm  first  PaiiJM>  war. 


the  reins  of  goTermnent,  aided  cliieflj  by  Dian  Sing, 
the  fayourite  minister  of  Banjit.  This  man,  in  1843, 
caosed  both  Shir  Sing  and  his  son  to  be  assassinated  ; 
and  anarchy  ensued  till  1845 ;  when,  after  many 
bloody  episodes,  Dhulip  Sing,  son  of  Eanjit  Sing,  by 
his  ^LYOurite  wife  'BAai  Jindan,  was  acknowledged  as 
''  ICahftr&ja  "  ;  Blra  Sing  being  prime  minister,  and  the 
Sird&rs,  or  chiefs,  constituting  themselves  a  council. 

§  28.  ^  1845  (ch.  X.  §  12)  the  most  prominent  per- 
sons there  were  Golab  Sing  of  Jamii,  the  Ulysses  of  the 
Pam&b ;  L&l  Sing,  the  pardjnour  of  Chand  Kowr  (widow 
of  iKurrnk  Sing),  and  her  brother  Jowaher  Sing;  and 
Chatter  Sing,  the  commander  of  the  forces.  After 
sereral  massacres  Lai  Sing  became  Yazir.  It  seemed 
clear  that  the  large  and  well-trained  Sikh  army  would 
not  long  refrain  from  some* outrage ;  and  the  Govemor- 
ChBnera^  Lord  Hardin  ge,  prepared  himself,  by  increas- 
ing the  nimiber  of  British  troops  between  Mirut  and 
the  Satlaj  to  32,000  men,  with  sixty-eight  field-pieces. 
The  wily  Sikh  chiefs  saw  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid 
of  a  troublesome  army  by  urging  them  on  to  cross  the 
Satlaj,  and  attack  the  hated  English. 

§  29.  On  the  11th  of  December  1845,  the  Sikh  army 
began  to  cross  the  Satlaj,  and  took  up  a  position  not 
far  from  Peroz-pur.  They  were  numerous,  well  trained, 
and  glowing  with  enthusiasm.  On  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber 1845,  SirH.  Hardinge  issued  a  proclamation,  setting 
forth  the  unprovoked  aggression  committed  by  the 
Sikh  soldiery,  and  calling  upon  the  protected  chiefs  to 
aid  the  British  Government  against  the  common  enemy. 
The  First  PanjIb  Wab,  which  lasted  exactly  two 
months,  had  commenced. 

§  30.  The  first  battle  took  place  between  the  XJmbala 
and  L^diana   divisions  of  the  British  army,  and  the 


V. 
Dhulip  Sing. 


1845. 

Intrigaes. 


War  vith  Eng- 
land imminent. 


The  Sikhs  cross 
the  Satlaj,  Dec. 
11, 1845. 


The  proclama- 
tion of  Dec.  13. 


The  first  Panj&b 
War. 


Dec.  13, 1845- 
Peb.  13,  1846. 


H^DxL  Deo.  18L 
1845. 


Sale  and  M'Oas- 
kiUfaU. 


(Ck>mp.  oh.  X. 

1  §uo.T 


,   The  Goyemor- 

Generala 
:   Tolunteer. 


n. 

Feroz-ShIh, 
Dec.  21, 1845. 
(Or,  FeroM' 
Shuhwr.) 


Tho  night  of 
Deo.  21. 


The  renewed 
battle,  Deo.  22. 


THE  PANJAB. 


Sikhs  Tinder  Lai  Sing.  The  armies  met  at  MtDjd, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Fer6z-ptbr.  (Lord)  Gough's 
army  consisted  of  11,000  men;  and  the  Sakbs  had 
80,0)00  men,  with  forty  guns.  Under  Gough  were, 
among  others,  the  brave  generals  Sir  SL  Smith,  Sir 
Walter  Gilbert,  and  Sir  J.  M'Caskill.  The  ^khs  weie  | 
defeated,  after  a  short  and  sharp  conflict,  losing  seren- 
teen  guns.  The  English  had  215  killed  ^iid  657 
wounded.  The  charge  of  the  British  infantry  soon 
decided  the  battle.  Sir  E.  Sale  and  Sir  J.  M'Oaskill, 
brother  heroes  of  the  Af gh^  war,  fell  in  this  battle. 


§  31.  On  the  next  day  the  Governor-General,  who 
had  joined  the  camp,  waiving  his  rank  as  Goremor- 
General,  placed  himself  as  second  under  Sir  H.  GoogL 
Sir  John  Littler,  from  Feroz-piir,  with  5,000  troops, 
now  joined  the  main  body ;  and  a  combined  attack  was 
made  upon  the  Sikh  encampment  at  Feboz-ShIh,  about 
ten  miles  from  Mudki,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  Feroz-pur.  The  enemy  had  entrenched  them- 
selves in  a  camp  in  the  form  of  a  horse- shoe,  a  mile  long 
and  half  a  mile  deep.  They  had  upwards  of  a  hundred 
guns,  well  appointed  and  served,  and  about  30,000  men. 
An  equal  number  lay  on  the  further  Ibank  of  the  Satlaj. 
On  the  21st  December  the  whole  British  army  was 
brought  in  front  of  this  entrenched  camp.  The  assault 
began  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  during  that  remark- 
able night  the  English  and  the  Sikhs  were  mingled  on 
the  battle-field  in  utter  confusion. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough  bivouacked 
with  their  troops  in  the  bitter  cold,  without  food  or 
covering,  waiting  with  anxiety  for  the  eventful  dawn. 
The  Sikhs  had  stood  to  their  guns  so  nobly,  that  when 
night  fell,  they  still  held  their  camp ;  and  the  British 
soldiers  lay  down  where  they  had  fought,  weary,  hungiT, 
and  far  from  enthusiastic.     Sir  Henry  himself,  about 


^ 
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midniglit,  led  two  regiments  to  silence  a  battery  which 
was  annoying  his  men.  Some  even  talked  of  retreat, 
but  that  would  hare  rotued  all  Upper  India  against  the 
Oaremment.  Gongh,  Hardinge,  and  their  brave  sub- 
ordinates, were  not  men  to  speak  of  retreat.  At  day- 
break Hardinge  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  leffc, 
and  Gkmgh  rode  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing ;  and 
by  oiie  rapid,  daring  moTement,  drove  the  enemy  out 
of  their  encampment  and  from  the  village  of  Fer6z- 
Shih.  Then,  after  sweeping  the  camp,  and  dislodging 
the  enemy  from  their  whole  position,  '*  the  line,"  to  use 
Qongh's  own  words,  "  halted,  as  if  on  a  day  of  manoeuvre, 
reeeiTing  the  two  leaders  with  a  cheer,  and  displaying 
the  captured  standards  of  the  Kh^ls^  army."  Seventy- 
three  cannon  had  been  taken.  Six  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  of  the  British  army  had,  however,  been  killed,  and 
1,721  wounded.  The  British  army  was  too  much 
exhausted  to  pursue. 

Later  in  the  day,  TBj  Sing,  with  a  fresh  body  of 
troops,  came  down  upon  the  exhausted  British  force. 
The  ammunition  was  spent;  and  therefore  Sir  H. 
Gk)ugh  moved  on  his  cavalry  to  attack  their  flanks,  and 
prepared  his  wearied  infantry  for  one  more  charge. 
But  the  Sikhs,  awed  by  the  resolute  demeanour  of  their 
opponents,  suddenly  retreated,  and  the  field  was  won. 
The  Sikhs  had  suffered  terribly,  but  the  loss  of  the 
British  was  also  very  great ;  and  it  was  generally  felt 
that  the  English  had  purchased  the  victory  at  too  dear 
a  rate. 

Major  Broadf  oot,  distingoishod  alike  as  a  soldier  and  a  political 
offioar,  fell  in  this  battle. 


§  32.  There  was  now  a  pause.  For  a  month  the  British 
force  lay  all  but  inactive,  waiting  for  reinforcements 
and  supplies  ;  while  the  Sikhs  again  crossed  the  Satlaj, 
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in  front  of  LMiana,  witli  a  train  of  seventj  pieces  of 
artillery. 

On  the  28th  January  was  fought  the  decisive  battle 
of  AlIwIl.  Sir  Harry  Smith,  with  a  small  body  of 
troops,  had  been  sent  towards  Ludiana  to  deter  the 
increasing  bodies  of  Sikhs  from  crossing  the  Satlaj. 
In  this  march  he  was  encountered  by  a  body  of  tibe 
enemy  under  Golab  SiQg,  at  Buddowdl,  and  was  not 
able  to  attack  them,  though  he  suffered  severely  from 
their  fire.  This  was  looked  upon  by  the  Sikhs  as  a 
victory  ;  but,  in  a  few  days,  having  been  reinforced  bj 
the  brigades  of  Godby,  Wheeler,  Forster,  and  Wilson, 
Sir  EEany  marched  out  and  attacked  them  at  AltwIL 
The  Sikhs  had  been  disciplined  by  General  Avitabile, 
and  their  gunners  were  especially  efficient.  Yet  they 
were  driven  into  the  river  by  the  steady  advance  of  the 
British  soldiers,  who  hemmed  them  in.  They  lost  fifty- 
six  guns  and  all  their  stores  of  every  kind.  This  vic- 
tory determined  the  Muhammadan  chiefs  on  the 
Cis-Satlaj  border,  who  now  openly  hailed  the  defeat  of 
their  Sikh  oppressors.  Gk)lab  Sing,  too,  began  to  ■ 
negotiate  with  the  British  authorities. 

§  33.  It  only  remained  for  the  British  to  force  the  I 
passage  of  the  Satlaj,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  ■ 
Panjab.  The  Sikhs  entrenched  themselves  at  SoBsiov, 
on  both  banks  of  the  Satlaj.  Their  camps  were  con- 
nected by  a  strong  bridge  of  boats,  that  seemed  to  saj 
the  Sikhs  were  still  determined  to  maintain  a  position 
in  British  territory.  They  had  one  noble  leader,  the 
aged  Sham  Sing. 

Sir  Harry  Smith  now  joined  the  Commander-in-Chief; 
and  a  siege-train  from  Delhi  having  arrived.  Sir  Hugh 
drew  out  his  forces  crescent-wise  along  the  whole  Sikh 
front,  and  the  battle  began  before  dawn  on  the  morning 
of  February  10.    After  a  terrific  cannonade,  kept  up 
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for  three  hours,  and  replied  to  with  equal  ener£2;y  ^  •  v 
the  Sikh  batteries,  it  was  determined  to  carrv  t  .^^ 
entrenchments  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  This  ^\  ■  s 
done.  Sir  Harry  Smith,  Sir  W.  Gilbert,  and  Sir  Jris. -■■-.i 
Thackwell,  won  the  left  and  centre  of  the  Sikh  ])osiri<'ii 
in  gallant  style.  Sham  Sing,  of  Attari,  in  wliit'  ;r.ir- 
mentSy  devoted  himself  to  death,  and  fell  at  h*n-;;tl)  on 
a  heap  of  his  countrymen.  After  two  hours  of  closo 
fighting,  the  wreck  of  the  Sikh  army  was  in  full  retreat 
across  lOie  river.  Eight  thousand  of  these  gallant,  but 
unfortunate  and  misguided  men,  fell  either  in  the  battle 
or  in  the  attempt  to  cross  the  river.  The  British  had 
820  killed,  and  2,063  wounded.  Sir  E.  Dick  fell  at  the 
bead  of  his  men.  Sir  H.  Hardinge  was  to  be  seen 
riding  about  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire.  The  Panjab 
now  aj  at  the  mercy  of  England. 


§  34.  On  the  13th  February  the  whole  British  force 
crossed  the  Satlaj  ;  and  on  the  14th  a  proclamation  was 
issued  taking  possession  of  the  Panjab,  and  announc- 
ing the  terms  on  which  its  occupation  would  be  re- 
linquished. These  were  marked  by  moderation  and 
wisdom. 

(1.)  The  Julllndhur  Doab  between  the  Satlaj  and  the 
Bi&s  was  annexed. 

(2.)  Oashmir  and  Hazara  were  retained  by  the  con- 
querors. 

(3.)  Dhulip  Sing  was  to  be  sovereign  of  Labor,  under 
a  council  of  regency ;  and  a  British  Eesident  was  ap- 
pointed (assisted  by  a  number  of  the  ablest  and  most 
gallant  men  ever  brought  together  into  one  provin('e  in 
British  India),  with  full  authority  to  direct  and  con- 
trol all  matters  in  every  department  of  the  State,  till 
September  4th,  1854,  when  the  young  Maharaja  would 
attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
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The  first  Resident  was  Sir  Henry  La'^vrence,  and  the  aeocmd 
Sir  F.  Onrrie.  The  Qneen-mother  was  at  first  Begant,  and  Lftl 
Sing  was  minister.     (§  28.) 

(4.)  A  million  and  a  half  sterling  was  to  be  paid  as 
part  indemnity  for  tlie«expenses  of  the  war. 

(5.)  A  Britiish  force  was  left  in  L4h6r  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Maharaja. 

(6.)  Golkh  Sing,  the  Baja  of  Jumti,  the  chosen 
minister  of  the  Khals^,  was  appointed  B&ja  of  Cashmtr, 


on  the  payment  of  one  million  sterling.  The  final 
arrangement  was  ratified  by  the  GoYemor-Gteneral  on 
the  26th  December  1846.    (Comp.  ch.  x.  128-131.) 

This  treaty  was  signed  at  Lah6r ;  but  is  often  called 
the  treaty  of  Bjrow^ 

§  35.  The  thanks  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  were 
voted  to  the  gallant  army.  Sir  H.  Hardinge  and  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  were  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  Sir  H. 
Smith  was  made  a  baronet.  Genersd  Gilbert  was 
knighted.  A  donation  of  twelve  months'  batta  was 
also  given  to  the  troops.  The  Governor-General,  after 
arranging  these  matters,  left  L^6r  in  January  1847. 
It  was  little  more  than  a  year,  however,  before  again 
was  heard  the  muttering  of  a  coming  storm ! 

In  1847  a  rebellion  broke  ont  in  Gashmtr  against  GolAb  Sing. 
The  instigator  was  discovered  to  be  L&l  Sing,  the  izifiunons  parnr 
moor  of  Ch4nd  Kowr.  He  was  sent  to  the  fort  of  Agra.  ChAnd 
Kowr  herself  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Shaikpnra,  twenty-five 
miles  from  L&h6r,  in  Angnst  1847,  as  her  constant  intrigneB 
destroyed  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 


PAET  v.— The  Second  PanjIb  Wab. 

§  36.  In  March  1848  Sir  P.  Currie  succeeded  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  as  Besident  at  L&h6r.    At  the  same 
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time,  HMrftj,  the  Goyemor  of  MMt4n,  was  negotiating 
to  be  relieved  from  his  arduous  duties;  and  Sirdar 
KMn  Sing,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Vans  Agnew,  a  Bengal 
civilian,  and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  proceeded  thither  to 
be  installed  as  his  successor.  These  two  Englishmen 
were  assassinated  with  every  circumstance  of  savage 
wanton  barbarity.  "  You  can  kill  me  if  you  like,  but 
others  will  avenge  my  death,"  were  Anderson's  last 
words. 


If  HilIrA]  did  not  aotnally  arrange  the  assassination,  he  re- 
-warded  the  mnrderers,  and  snmmoned  his  followers  to  defend 
the  fort.  The  reason  for  the  change  of  purpose  in  M^lr&j  seems 
to  Jiave  been  the  indignity  pnt  npon  him  by  appointing  a  L4h6r 
Sird&r  to  sneceed  him.  He  wonld,  it  is  said,  have  gladly  resigned 
the  district  to  be  taken  absolntely  by  the  British  Groyernment. 

§  37.  MHUdUj  80  often  mentioned  in  this  history,  was 
a  city  celebrated  for  its  strength. 

Jxi  the  daja  of  Alezandfir,  it  wbb  the  capital  of  the  Malli,  from  whom  it 
obtained  its  name.  The  proTinoe  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  J&ts  (Geto,  Hoihs), 
deseendants  of  the  Soytnian  invaders.  (Ch.  i.  §  20.)  A  Muhammadan 
Tioeroy  ruled  there  in  the  days  of  the  Mosxils.  Ck>nqnered  by  Ahmad  Sh&h 
AbdAlf  (hi  1750),  it  belonged  to  K&bul  till  1816,  when  Banjit  Sing  annexed  it 
to  fbe  faajAb.  BhAwalpCbr  alone  remained  nnder  its  own  Muhammadan 
KhAn. 

Lalla  Miibaj  was  governor  of  the  district  of  Multan 
in  1848.  It  had  been  resolved  to  replace  him  by  Sirdar 
Ehan  Sing,  and  this  was  believed  to  be  agreeable  to 
MMrd,j  himself,  as  well  as  to  all  the  Sikhs ;  but  the 
Sikh  soldiery  joined  with  MMraj,  and  were  induced  to 
revolt.  The  result  was  an  outbreak,  and  the  murder, 
as  mentioned  above,  of  Messrs.  Vans  Agnew  and  Ander- 
son. A  holy  war  against  the  Feringhis  was  now  pro- 
claimed. Bhawal  Khan,  of  Bhawalpur,  stood  firm  as 
the  English  ally.  Colonel  Cortlandt  (commanding  at 
DBra  Ismael  Khan),  and  Lieutenant  Herbert  Edwardes, 
whose  energy  and  determination  speedily  gave  him  the 
lead,  raised  a  few  Sikhs  and  Patans,  and  joining  their 
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forces  on  the  20th  May,  won  the  hard-fought 'battle  of 
Kineri,  on  the  Chinab,  about  twenty  mile.%  from  MMtan, 
on  the  anniversary  of  Waterloo,  1848. 

The  victory  of  Suddosam,  July  1,  gained  by  Edwardcs, 
Oortlandt,  and  Lieutenant  Lake,  shut  up  Miilraj  in  his 
fort,  which  was  invested ;  but  troops  and  guns  were 
wanting*  for  the  capture  of  a  strong  fort  a  mile  in 
circumference. 

Meanwhile  it  was  believed  that  the  .outbreak  was  merely  local ; 
bnt  the  restleps  Queen-mother's  influence  was  at  wojrk,  and  a 
plot  was  discovered  for  tho  massacre  of  all  the  Europeans  in 
L^6r.    The  Queen-mother  was  then  sent  to  Ben&res. 


§  38.  It  was  not  till  the  5th  of  September  that  a  field 
force,  with  a  siege  train,  under  the  conmiand  of  Major- 
General  Whish,  commenced  in  earnest  the  siege  of  MM-' 
tan.  The  success  of  the  siege  was  delayed  for  a  while 
by  the  treachery  of  Raja  Shir  Sing,  who,  with  five 
thousand  men,  went  over  to  the  enemy.  General 
Whish,  safely  and  commodiously  encamped  about  seven 
miles  o£E,  was  compelled  to  wait  for  reinforcements; 
and  the  Sikhs  in  Multan  were,  in  i^t,  in  a  safe  prison. 

§  39.  Meanwhile  the  whole  Panjab  had  risen. 
Chattar  Sing  was  offering  to  restore  Peshawar  to  D6st 
Muhammad,  as  the  price  of  aid  from  Afghanistan ;  and 
Golab  Sing  was  waiting  to  see  which  side  was  likely  to 
gain.  Major  George  Lawrence  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Peshawar,  and  Colonel  Abbott  was  besieged  in  Attock. 

It  was  well  that  the  Sikhs  now,  since  they  could  not  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things,  should  openly  and  unitedly 
riso  against  their  rulers,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  give  them 
tho  benefit  of  a  strong  and  beneficial  government  once  for  all. 
Tho  question  required,  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
'  Fanj4b,  a  final  decision. 
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§  40.  The  Sikh  chiefs  were  not  satisfied  with  their 
previous  trial  of  strength.  A  wide-spread  conspiracy, 
which  had  long  existed  in  the  Sikh  army,  speedily 
developed  into  the  Second  PanjIb  Wab,  which 
lasted  till  February  1849.  The  storming  of  Miiltan 
(January  21,  1849);  the  questionable  victory  of  Chil- 
Uan wallah  (January  13,  1849)  ;  and  the  complete  and 
decisive  success  at  Gujarat  (February  21,  18^),  led  to 
the  final  annexation  of  the  Panjab  (March  29,  1849). 
An  army,  headed  by  Lord  Gough,  speedily  marched 
past  Labor,  across  the  Bavi,  and  encamped  on  the 
further  bank.  The  Sikhs  were  in  force  at  Bam- 
nagar,  and  it  was  desirable  to  drive  them  across  the 
Chinab.  This  was  done;  but  in  a  splendid  cavalry 
charge.  Colonel  Havelock,  of  the  14th  Dragoons,  and 
General  Cureton  were  killed.  It  was  "  a  victory  where 
noiking  was  gained. 
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§  41.  Meanwhile,  at  Miiltan,  an  attack  of  Mulraj  upon 
General  Whish's  encampment  was  repelled  with  im- 
mense loss  to  the  enemy,  by  Edwardes,  Cortlandt,  and 
Markham;  and  reinforcements  having  arrived  from 
Bombay,  the  siege  was  renewed.  On  the  27th  Decem- 
ber, a  combined  attack  was  made  on  the  city,  which 
was  stormed,  after  some  days  of  continuous  fighting, 
on  the  3rd  January ;  when,  after  a  determined  resist- 
ance, Mulraj  surrendered  the  citadel  itself. 

The  bodies  of  Anderson  and  Vans  Agnew  were  then  disin- 
terred, and  borne  in  solemn  procession  to  the  topmost  point  of 
the  citadel,  where  they  were  bnried.  Edwardes  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  captured  city,  and  General  Whish — his  work  well 
doi  *» — ^joined  Lord  Gough.  Miilr^j  was  sent  ofiE  a  prisoner  to 
the  Governor- Greneral  at  L4h6r. 

§  42.  On  the  10th  Lord  Gough's  army  moved  on, 
and  on  the  12th  came  in  sight  of  Shir  Sing's  army, 
near  the  now  famous  ChillianwaUah.     Here,  at  3  p.m., 
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Ofn  a  most  nnfmroimble  grofmid,  amid  jui^Im  and 
bmshwood,  was  fou^t  a  battle,  of  which  the  plan  had 
nerer  been  ananged ;  and  in  which  anj  but  British 
troops  must  hare  been  defeated.  The  enemj  were 
driren  off  the  field,  and  forty  gmiB  taken;  jet  at 
nightfall  General  Qongh  had  to  retire  a  mile  to  a  oon- 
renient  camping-ground.  The  loss  of  the  Irtish 
troops  was  unequalled  in  anj  of  their  TiMJiam  battles, 
being  88  officers,  53  Serjeants  or  havildars,  and  511 
priyates.  The  wounded  were  1,600  of  all  ranks.  The 
loss  of  the  Sikhs  trebled  that  of  the  English.  Slur 
Sing,  howerer,  fired  a  royal  salute  from  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  of  Basul  that  erening,  and  claimed  the 
victory. 

Public  opinion  in  India  and  England  now  grew  yeiy 
excited ;  and  Lord  Gough's  rashness  was  the  theme  of 
every  conversation.  Sir  C .  Napier  was  appointed  to  super- 
sede him ;  and,  with  half  a  day's  notice,  was  on  his  waj  to 
India.  But  ere  the  news  of  Cliillianwallah  had  reached 
England,  the  decisive  and  :ilmost  bloodless  battle  of 
Gujarat  had  shown  how  the  preceding  battle  had 
weakened  the  gallant  foe. 

§  43.  Instead  of  retiring  on  the  Jhilam,  the  Sikhs 
had  taken  possession  of  Guja.rat,  not  far  from  Vazir- 
&bA,d,  the  scene  of  Alexander's  victory  over  P6ru8,  and 
of  some  great  victories  won  by  the  Khalsa  in  former 
days :  the  Pdnipat  of  the  Panjdb, 

Hero,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  February  1849,  Lord 
Go  ugh,  with  an  army  of  24,000  men,  and  ninety  guns, 
met  for  the  last  time  the  Sikh  army.  The  battle  of  | 
Gujartit  completed  the  overthrow  of  the  E[h&lsa.  Lord  i 
Gough  himself  led  on  the  right,  and  Sir  J.  Thackwell  j 
the  left  wing  of  the  army.  More  use  was  made  on  this  | 
occasion  of  artillery,  the  terrible  effect  of  which  has  ; 
seldom  been  more  seen  than  in  this  battle.  The  Sikhs  ' 
fought  bravely,  but  were  driven  from  the  field  in  utter  I 
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oonfnsioii,  and  pursued  for  fourteen  miles  by  the  British 
cavalrj.  By  the  eyening  of  the  21st  fifty-six  guns  had 
been  token.  The  Sikh  standaoids,  camp  equipage,  and 
stores  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  who  lost 
only  ninety-two  killed  and  700  wounded.  Q^neral 
Gilbert^  the  "  flying  general,"  steadily  followed  up  the 
fugitives ;  until,  on  the  8th  March,  Shir  Sing  himself 
came  into  the  camp.  Thousands  of  Sikhs  laid  down 
their  aims,  and  received  a  rupee  each  as  they  added 
their  weapons  to  the  vast  pile  of  swords,  matchlocks, 
spears,  sluelds,  and  camel-guns.  On  the  14th,  at  Eawal 
Pindi,  the  same  scene  was  repeated,  until  more  than 
sixteen  thousand  had  surrendered.  On  the  17th,  Gil- 
bert was  at  Attock,  and  thence  he  pursued  D6st  Mu- 
hammad's flying  troops  past  Pesh&war,  to  the  mouth 
of*  the  Khaibar  Pass. 

Thus,  to  nse  Lord  Dalhonsie's  words,  the  war  was  carried  on 
**  to  the  entire  defeat  and  dispersion  of  all  in  arms  against 
England,  whether  Stkhs  or  Afghans.'' 

The  StkhB  had  left  all  to  tl^  final  arbitration  of  war,  and  it 
waa  dedded  agunst  them. 


§  44*  The  annexation  of  the  whole  country  of  the 
Five  Bivers  was  the  natural  and  necessary  result. 
The  previous  clemency  of  Lord  Hardinge  had  been 
thrown  away.  British  officers  had  been  imprisoned  and 
murdered.  Every  obligation  had  been  violated  by  these  The  justice  of 
faithless  chiefs.  On  the  28th  March,  the  Maharaja  *he  annexation 
Dhulip  Sing  signed  iu  open  durbar  the  treaty  which 
conveyed  the  realms  of  Eanjit  to  the  British.  A  pen- 
sion of  fifty  thousand  pounds  per  annum  was  given  to 
the  young  Il&ja. 


The  annexation 
of  the  Panjab. 


Amonff  other  spoils,  the  Edh-i-nilr  (hill  of  light),  the  largest  diamond  in 
the  world,  was  taken  and  set  aside  for  the  Queen  of  England,  who  wears 
it  now  in  a  brooch  at  her  levees.  From  a  prince  of  Malw&  it  haa  been  tisiken 
by  one  of  the  JjMIb  ;  and  Kanlit  Sing  had  obtained  it  from  Sh&h  Shuja.  who 
had  inherited  it  from  Ahmad  BMh  AbdAU. 


Dhnlip  Sing. 


The  Efih-i-ntbr. 
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CH.  XI 

A.D 


[1.5  45,46. 
.1848. 


THE  PANJAB. 


CoxLBeqnenoes  of  the  Annezatioii. 


Ponj&b  leaders. 


The  HflJb&rftja. 


Second  treaty         This  treaty  may  be  called  the  second  treaty  of  Labor. 

iTie'pan^b  Til©  names  of  tlie  Panjab  heroes — Grough,  Gilbert, 

iidroes.  Thackwell,  Colin  Campbell,  Cheape,  Wheeler,  Tennant, 

Edwardes,  Lake,  Taylor,  Herbert,  Abbott,  and  Cortlandt 
i  — will  ever  shine  in  the  annals  of  British  India. 

The  fate  of  the  !  The  Sikh  leaders  were  still  restless  and  treacherous: . 
and  eventually  were  sent  to  Fort  William,  where  they 
remained  in  arrest  for  some  years.  Mulraj  was  tned , 
for  the  murder  of  Vans  Agnew  and  Anderson,  and ' 
found  guilty ;  but  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  im- ' 
prisonment  for  life.  j 

The  MaMraja  Dhulip  Sfiig  was  thoroughly  educated;  and,  while  still  ft 
youth,  embraced  the  ChrisUan  faith.    He  subsequently  married  a  Christian  , 
lady  of  Arabic  extraction,  and  is  living  in  England  a  dignified  and  usefnl 
life.    On  him  the  battle  of  Gujarat  entfdled  no  real  loss. 

§  45.  The  Governor-General  had  now  to  arrange  the 
details  of  a  new  system  of  government  for  the  Panjab. 
It  was  made  what  is  called  a  "  non-regulation  "  pro- ' 
vince ;  a  Commission,   consisting   of  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence, Mr.  John  Lawrence  (since  Governor- General  of 
India),  Mr.  Mansell,  and  Mr.  Montgomery,  being  ap- , 
pointed,  to  which  the  administration  of   the  country  ' 
was   intrusted.      Assistants,   civil  and   military,  ivere 
placed  in  the  five  circles  of   Lah6r,  Jhilam,  Multitn*  | 
Leia,  and  Peshawar.     The  whole  number  of  covenanted  ! 
and  commissioned  officers  was  eighty-four.     The  names  , 
of  many  of  these  men  have  become  household  words ; 
but  the  details  of  their  work  must  be  studied  in  the 
famous  reports  of  the  Panjab  administration. 


The  famous 
Panj&b  Com- 
mission. 


The  Chief  Com- 
missioner.  Sir 
J.  Lawrence, 
1853-1858. 


§  46.  In  February  1853,  it  was  judged  desirable  to  ' 
replace  this  Board  of  Commissioners  by  a  Chief  Com- 
missioner ;  and  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  appointed  to 
that  office,  which  he  filled  till  the  assumption  of  the 
government  of  India  by  the  Crown. 


TBE  PANJiB. 


Aflmlnlrtration  of  tlM  Fsajlkb. 


Q  historj  of  the  Panj&b  and  its  rulers  daring  the 
lion  of  1867  must  be  read  in  chap.  x.  §  17, 18. 
bas  now  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the  province 
3lhi  has  been  added  'to  its  jurisdiction.     (Comp. 
.  §  10.) 
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CHAP.XJ.§4«. 
▲.D.  1857. 


The  Panl&b 
during  the 
mutinies. 
The  present 
Qovemment. 


CHAP.  XL  {47. 


THE  PANJlB. 
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CH.  xn.§8r9r 

▲.i>.  1658, 
1731. 


Mysor  between 
the  Dakhan 
kingdom  and 
the  Mahxattaeu 
165d-1704. 


Chick  Ddo  B4j, 
1672-1701 


Despotic. 

(The  Jangams 
are  worshippers 
of  Siva,  and 
wear  the 
Lingam.) 


Purchase  of 
Bangalor. 

(Ch.  V.  §  7.) 


The  powerful 
Ministers,  1731. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MTSOb. 


Thm  flanUim  of  tlM  Kindft  BjmMrty. 


Madura;    and  annexed  seyeral  of  the  neigbboining 
petty  states. 

§  8.  The  crown  now  passed  to  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
royal  family.  The  two  next  kings  were  Dodda  (fifemor) 
Deo  EA,j  (1659-1672),  and  Chick  (Jimior)  Bto  Blj 
(1672-1704). 

Mysor,  now  a  considerable  state,  had  to  contend  wift 
the  Muhammadan  power  in  the  Dakhan,  then  in  iti 
zenith,  as  well  as  with  the  rising  Mahrattas. 

Sivaji  possessed  Ginji  and  Yellore ;  while  TanjAr, 
Bangalor,  and  other  places  not  far  off,  were  in  the 
hands  of  other  Mahratta  chiefs.  (Ch.  y.  §  24)  Chick 
Deo  Eaj  prudently  avoided  all  contact  with  the  belli- 
gerent parties,  and  set  himself  to  bring  his  own  feucb- 
tories  into  absolute  subjection.  He  was  the  Philip 
Augustus  of  Mys6r. 

His  government  was  most  despotic,  and  his  exactions 
drove  many  villagers  to  the  neighbouring  Nilagiri  hills, 
where  their  descendants  dwell,  under  the  name  of 
Burghers,  or  Badagas  (people  from  the  north).  He  put 
down  all  opposition,  however,  by  an  indiscriminate 
massacre  of  the  Jangam  priests. 

He  bought  Bangalor  from  the  Tanjdr  S4ja  (£ko]tor 
Venkaji)  for  the  small  sum  of  three  lakhs  of  rupees ; 
and  obtained  from  Aurungzib  the  title  of  Bftja,  with 
the  privilege  of  sitting  on  an  ivory  throne^  This 
throne  still  exists. 


§  9.  The  next  two  Eajas  were  Kanti-Bava  IL  and 
Dodda  Kistna,  both  imbecile.  The  result  was  the  ; 
virtual  sovereignty  of  the  two  ministers,  D^  B&j  and  . 
his  cousin  Nandi-Baj. 

They  may  be  said  to  have  completely  usurped  all  the 
functions  of  government  before  1731 ;  and  they  actuallf 
deposed  and  imprisoned  the  next  B&ja,  Cham  Baj. 


i 


THE  MI8T0BT  OF  MTSOM. 


nmt  >pj— maiw  of  BaidMr. 


The Pediwito in PAnairece doing th6 same thixig at tho gametic  <C9i.y. 

§  10.  In  1733,  Mjsdr  was  invaded  by  D6st  Alt, 
Nuw&b  of  the  Camatic :  he  was,  however,  defeated  by 
Bto  B&i,  whose  cousin,  the  first  Nandi  BAj,  had  died 
■liortlj  before.  Niz&m-nl-Mnlk  now  demanded  tribute 
at  the  head  of  an  aimj  (1743),  and  D6o  B&j  thought  it 
better  to  submit. 

§  11,  D^  E4j  had  a  younger  brother,  called  also 
Nuidi  B&j,  to  whom  he  now  made  over  the  virtual 
■overeignty .  This  Nandi  B&j  (the  second)  to  strengthen 
Mb  pocdtion,  married  a  dai:^g;hter  of  the  titular  king, 
Ouck  Kistna  B&j.  We  find  him  aiding  Muhammad 
Alt  in  1752. 

la  1749,  Nandi  Baj  undertook  the  siege  of  D^n- 
haUiy  where  Haiciar  Nalk,  then  a  comparatively  young 
man,  distinguished  himself  as  a  volunteer.  From  this 
time  this  remarkable  person  is  the  most  prominent 
figure  in  the  history. 

§  12.  In  1755,  D60  Bftj  was  compelled  to  pay  a  tri- 
bute  of  fifty-six  lakhs  of  rupees  to  Sal&bat  Jung,  who 
'Was  aided  by  Bussy.  There  was  now  a  quarrel  between 
the  brothers  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  young 
B&ja,  whom  they  kept  in  a  state  of  splendid  captivity. 

On  one  oooasion  Nandi  B&j  blew  open  the  palace  gates ;  set 
the  trembling  Bftja  on  the  mnsnnd ;  and  miitiUbted  his  principal 
adherents  before  his  face.  About  this  time  (1756)  the  Mahrattas 
under  B&lijl  B&jt  B&o  appeared  before  Seringapatam,  and  com- 
palled  Nandi  B&j  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute,  and  to  snrrender  a  large 
portion  of  territory. 


GH.XII.810,18. 
A.i>.  1738-56. 


InTasIoiuiof 
Mysdr. 


Nandt  B&j  the 
Yonnger. 

(Ch.  Tiii.  §  24.) 


Sieve  of  Ddon- 
haln.    Haidax's 
first  appear- 
ance. 


MysAr  htunMed 

and  distracted 

by  dissensions, 

1756. 

(Cai.  iii.  §  16.) 


(Ch.  V.  §  66.) 
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CH.  xn.  §  Lt. 
A.D.  1760. 


HaidarAli. 


His  usurpation. 
His  origin, 

Haidar^s  his- 
tory. 


^ 


A.  valley  formed 
)y  spurs  of  the 
W.  Ghats;  75 
miles  long  and 
20  broad.) 


Contest  with 
NandiEaj,1761. 


THE  HI8T0BY  OF  MTSOB. 


TlM  xlM  of  BaidMr  AIL 


PAET  UL — ^Peom  the  TJsitbpatiok  of  Haibab  to 
THE  Conclusion  of  his  Fibst  Wab  with  the 
English. 

1760-1769. 

§  13.  It  was  now  time  for  some  strong  hand  to  gnsp 
the  reins,  and  Haidar  Ali  stood  ready.  The  histoij  of 
Mjsdr  henceforth  is  the  histoij  of  this  daring  adren- 
turer,  and  that  of  his  son ;  and  is  a  most  important 
portion  of  the  British  Indian  annals. 

In  1760  Haidar  made  himself  master  of  the  kingdom. 

He  was  the  grandson  of  a  religious  mendicant  from 
the  Pan  jab,  and  the  son  of  a  brave  cayalrj  of&cer. 
He  was  bom  at  (or  near)  Kolar  in  1702 ;  entered  the 
Mjsor  service  at  the  age  of  thirty ;  and  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  50  horse  and  200  infantiT) 
with  authority  to  augment  his  forces  as  he  could.  Be 
was  then  put  into  command  in  the  Dindigal  district; 
where  by  plunder,  deceit,  and  cunning  he  obtained 
large  funds  and  a  considerable  army. 

He  now  induced  the  minister,  Nandi  B&j  to  resign ; 
and  had  then  only  the  Queen-mother,  the  yoimg  Bajo, 
and  their  general,  Khandi  Bao,  to  contend  with. 

After  a  smart  engagement,  in  which  he  was  defeated, 
and  some  wily  negotiations,  Haidar,  at  last,  in  June 
1761,  received  from  the  Baja  a  formal  renunciation  of 
the  kingdom,  three  lakhs  a  year  being  assigned  to  the 
Eaja  for  his  support,  and  one  lakh  to  Kandi  Baj.  The 
latter  personage,  being  detected  afterwards  plotting 
against  Haidar,  was  consigned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. 


THE  mSTOEY  OF  MYSOK 


Kaldax's  stmffffles  witb  the  MahrattMi. 

laidar  now  attacked  and  took  Bedn6r,  wliere 
immense  treasures,  which  materially  aided 
3  rise.  This  was  an  sera  in  his  history.  He 
8  reduced  the  whole  province,  whiSi  was 
s  under  a  Nayakan  Baja. 

Ghandi  Sahdb  joined  him  about  this  time. 

r    Nagar,  was  a  great   city,   the  seat  of  a  viceroy  of    the 

ja.  It  is  now  in  ruins.  Haidar  gave  it  the  name  of  Haidor-no^r, 

own.   Here  (§  34)  Matthews  was  taken  prisoner  and  poisoned. 

dies  to  the  north  are  the  ruins  of  Ieest,  the  ancient  capital 

ct. 

n  1766,  the  warlike  Madu  Rao  (ch.  v.  §  74) 
id  to  chastise  the  audacious  Mysor  usurper, 

now  20,000  horse  and  40,000  foot  soldiers 

banners. 

was  signally  defeated  by  the  Mahratta  hero  ; 

lompelled  to  relinquish  his  new  conquests,  and 

rty-two  lakhs  of  rupees. 

,  the  uncle  and  guardian  of  Madu  Eao,  was 

.tor  between  the  young  Peshwa  and  ELaidar. 

seemed  to  rise  more  powerful  after  each  over- 


n  1766,  he  invaded  Malabar  and  took  Calicut, 
Df  which  burnt  himself  in  his  palace  to  avoid 
(Ch.  iv.  §  8.) 

.  confederacy  against  Haidar  was  now  formed 

ihrattas  and  the  Nizam;  into  which,  unfor- 

the  Madras  Government  was  drawn,  by  the 

its  treaty  with  the  Nizam. 

hrattas  under  Madu  Eao,  without  waiting  for 

s,  passed  the  Kishtna,  and  began  to  plunder ; 

bought  ofE  by  Haidar. 

5am  was  also  bribed  by  Haidar,  not  only  to 

.e  confederacy,  but  to  join  in  an  attack  on  the 


CH.Xn.§14,17. 
A.D.  1!761. 


Taking  of  Bed- 
ndr,  1763. 
(Bedn<^.) 


Contest  with 
Madu  Bao.l 
1765. 


Terrible  defeat. 


Malab&r. 


Triple  confede- 
racy against 
Haidar. 
Comp.  ch.  iii. 
16,  and  ch.  v, 
74-76. 

The  Mahrattas 
bribed,  and  the 
llizam. 


29 


I 
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CH.Xn.  §18,20. 
▲.D.  1766-69. 


The  First  Mt- 
v\6n  Wab,  1766- 
1769. 

(B.  Smitli  came 
out  with  Cliv© 
in  1765.) 

Battles  of 
Changama  and 
Triuomali,  Sept. 
8,  26,  1767. 


I    Tippft. 


British  treaty 
with  the  Nizam, 
1763. 

(Ch.  iii.  §  16.) 


Haidar  badly 
treated. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MYSOlL 


Haidar  trimn- 
phant  on  the 
Western  CSoast. 


Til*  flrat  ICSnito  war  witb 


Englisli.  Colonel  Smith,  who  commanded  the  British 
contiagent,  thus  fonnd  himself  with  about  7,000  troope 
and  sixteen  guns,  opposed  to  an  army  of  70,000  with 
one  hundred  guns. 

He  defeated  them,  however,  at  Changcbna  (Singar- 
petta)  and  Trinomali,  taking  sixty-four  guns  and  kil&ng 
4,000  of  the  enemy. 

Nora. — TrvnomaM  (IVrtt-anTUl^malaQ  is  a  T^laee  of  grreat  xepnte  among  fks 
HindCLs.     It  is  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Ponnar,  or  Southern   Penir.  | 
Changama  is  a  little  to  the  east.    They  are  both  in  the  CoDectorato  of 
South  Arcot. 

The  quarrel  with  England,  which  was  to  lead  to  four  great  wars ;  whkb 
Haidar  was  to  maintain  till  his  death  ;  and  which  his  son  was  to  take  vp 
and  carry  on  to  his  destruction,  had  begm^  Thirty-three  years  of  hobtiltty 
to  England  accomplished  the  ruin  of  the  dynasty. 

§  18.  It  was  at  this  time  that  BLaidar's  son,  l^ppli, 
then  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  employed  with  a  bod^ 
of  5,000  horse  in  plundering  up  to  the  very  gates  A 
Madras. 

§  19.  The  Nizam  sought  for  peace,  his  territories 
having  been  invaded  by  a  Bengal  force  under  Colonel 
Peach.  A  peace  was  signed  in  1768,  which  was  in  every 
way  discreditable  to  the  Madras  Government.  In  this 
treaty  Haidar  was  referred  to  with  extreme  contempt, 
as  a  rebel  and  usurper ;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
English  should  take  the  Camatic  Balaghat  from  him, 
and  hold  it  imder  the  Kizam. 

The  influence  of  Muhammad  All  was  injorioosly  felt  in  all  these  negotis* 
tions. 

§  20.  A  British  force  from  Bombay  now  invaded  the 
Western  Coast,  destroyed  the  Mys6r  fleet,  and  took 
Mangal6r  and  Honor.  Haidar,  however, '  soon  drove 
the  assailants  away  ;  and  the  British  commander  aban- 
doned even  his  wounded,  260  in  number,  to  the 
Mys6rean's  fury. 


TSE  HISTORY  OF  MYSOB. 


Ealdar'B  mtxuffglea  witli  tlie  MahrattaB. 

-MangiMr,  a  vary  anciont  city,  whose  bazaars  are  crowded  with 

tion. 

ir.    There  was  a  British  factory  here  in  1670.    Mr.  Best  and  seven- 

iBOCHnpanions  were  massacred  here  bj  the  Brahmans.    It  belonged 

bd  of  Gerseppa.    Near  it  are  the  famous  Gerseppa  falls. 

L  The  war  in  the  Barcuiiahdl  and  Camatic  was 
I  on,  however,  by  Colonel  Smith  with  such  energy 
ccess,  that  Haidar  lost  eight  of  his  principal  forts 
I  the  mountain  passes,  and  was  prepared  to  make 
erable  sacrifices  for  peace.  The  Madras  Govem- 
'oolishly  declined.  The  tide  now  turned  :  Colonel 
had  been  superseded  ;  and  Haidar  recovered  in 
eks  all  he  had  lost,  and  ravaged  the  Carnatic 

unchecked.  The  Miidras  Council  now,  in  their 
ued  for  peace.     Sinitli  was  again  put  at  the  head 

army,  and  ke^t  Haidar  at  bay.  But  the  wily 
8an,  sending  bis  guns,  ])aggage,  and  infantry 
idvanced  with  unexaiiijjled  iMj)idity,  with  6,000 

cavalry,  to  within  a  iew  miles  of  iVladras. 
e  he  dictated  a  peace,  on  th(^  basis  of  a  mutual 
tion  of  conquests,  with  the  stipulation,  that  "  in 
jither  of  the  contracting  pa,i*ties  should  be 
3d,  they  should  mutually  assist  one  another  to 
>ut  the  enemy." 

B  ended,  in  disgrace  to  the  English,  the  First 
i  Wab,  1766-1769. 


rV. — From   the   Conclusion  op   the   First 
&iYs6B  War  to  the  Death  of  Haidar. 

1769-1782. 


,  Haidar  now  resolved  a.p;ai::  to  c!<  Ty  the  Mahrattas, 

ii.     The  result 
Ciiciknii,.  and  he  was 


ere  commanded  bv  Trim  bad:  ?.i,i 


L  overwhelmmg  defeat 
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CH.Xn.  §21,22. 

A.D.  IV  0&. 


(Mangol^ir  = 
Town  of  Glad- 
ness.) Hon&war. 


S^th  victo- 
rious in  the 
Baramahdl. 
(This  is  a  small 
province, 
having'  Mysor 
on  the  >i .  and 
W.,  Salem  on 
the  S.,  and  the 
Central  Cama- 
tic on  the  N. 
andE.) 

Beverccg. 


Haidar  dictates 
a  peace,  1709. 


The  Mahrattas 
del  eat  Haidar 
>it  Clit'rliuH, 
March  6, 1771. 


29  * 


I 
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(Or  CMrnMrU, 
not  &x  from 
Seringapatam.) 

The  English 
refuse  to  help 
him. 

His  saoiifioes, 
1772.. 


His  saTage  con- 
duct in  KCtrg. 
(Ch.  V.  §  83.) 


(Comp.  ch. 
§90.) 


His  progress, 
1776-1779. 


(Or  Sladapa,  or 
Cnddapah.) 
(See  m&v, 
p.  444.) 

Haidar's  offers 
of  assistance 
rejected  by  the 
English. 


Haidor  quarrels 
with  the  "Rng. 
.    lish  about 
i    Mahd,1779. 


THE  HI8T0ET  OF  MTSOB. 


Halflar  reooven  Tilmwilf, 


soon  shut  up  in  Seringapatam.  Haidar  was  often 
drunk  at  this  period ;  and  in  a  drunken  fit  once  beai 
Tippii  with  savage  cruelty.  Haidar,  in  his  distress^ 
applied,  but  in  vain,  for  the  promised  assistance  of  the 
Madras  Government;  and  he  was  at  last  obliged  to 
purchase  the  departure  of  the  Mahrattas  by  a  payment 
of  thirty-six  laldis  of  rupees,  the  promise  of  an  annual 
tribute  of  fourteen  lakhs,  and  the  cession  of  territoiy 
to  an  extent  that  reduced  the  kingdom  to  almost  ite 
original  size  (1772).     (Ch.  v.  §  79.) 

Haidar  never  forgave  the  English. 

§  23.  The  troubles  of  the  Mahratta  Confedencj 
gave  the  indomitable  Mys6rean  time  to  recover  him^ 
self.  He  attacked  Kurg ;  and,  tl\e  people  makinf^  a 
noble  resistance,  he  treated  them  with  savage  ferocitf} 
offering  five  rupees  for  the  head  of  each  male :  seven 
hundred  heads  were  thus  laid  at  his  f eet,  and  paid  for 
by  himself. 

Before  the  end  of  1776  he  had  regained  all  the  loit 
territory ;  and  had,  moreover,  taken  Bellari  (or  BellaiT^f 
Gtiti,  and  Savaniir.  By  1778  the  Kishtna  was  m 
northern  boundary ;  and  in  1779  he  annexed  Kllrpai 

With  these  acquisitions  the  Mys6r  dominion  had  now 
reached  its  utmost  extension. 

§  24.  During  this  period  Haidar,  dreading  the 
Mahrattas,  would  willingly  have  made  peace  vdtifi  the 
English,  and  offered  to  assist  in  carrymg  Bagobft  to 
Pdna.    (Ch.  V.  §  90.)    His  offers  were  neglect^ 

§  25.  On  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Fraaoe 
and  England  in  1778,  the  English  took  Pondicheny 
(held  till  1783),  and  proposed  to  take  Mah^.  This 
Haidar  resented :  it  was  in  his  dominions,  and  under 
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]teagtM  affainst  the  Xbiglisli. 

I ;  but  the  place  was  taken  in  1779,  Haidar 
sting.  The  missionary  Schwartz  was  sent 
o  him,  but  could  effect  nothing. 

)nfederacy  was  now  formed,  consisting  of 
itta  chiefs  (except  the  Gaekwar),  Haidar, 
am,  to  drive  the  English  out  of  India, 
ates  might  have  succeeded,  if  Warren 
bh  incomparable  energy  and  genius,  had 
he  rescue.  Mr.  Hombj^,  the  President  of 
onded  him  with  admirable  vigour  and 
3h.  X.  §  9.) 


Lar  was,  however,  the  only  one  of  the  con- 
j  was  thoroughly  in  earnest.  Though  he 
renty-eighth  year,  he  personally  superin- 
preparation  for  the  war;  and  in  June 
Uected  an  army  of  90,000  men,  mostly 
ed  by  European  officers,  with  a  powerful 
under  European  direction.  England  had 
iiat  time  had  to  contend  in  India  with  a 

ised  solemn  supplications  for  the  success 
ition  to  be  made  in  every  mosque  and 
3,  he  poured  his  mighty  armament  down 
1  Pass,  on  the  20th  of  July  1780. 

he  laid  waste  the  whole  country.     Mu- 
3  commandants  treacherously  abandoned 

forts  in  his  way ;  and  in  a  few  days  he 
3veram,   fifty   miles  from  Madras.      The 
IB  War  had  begun  in  good  earnest. 
Munro,  who  had  distinguished  himseK  in 
ix.    §  24),  was  commander-in-chief,  with 

and  Colonel  Baillie,  in  command  of  2,800 
lis  way  to  occupy  Guntur.     These  bodies 
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CH.Xn.528,i:7. 
A.D.  1770-80. 


(Ch.  Til  §  6.) 


Triple  confede- 
racy aealnst  the 
English. 
(Ch.  V.  §  101.) 

1779. 


The  vast  prepa- 
rations of 
Haidar  in  1780. 


The  SscoND 
Mt86e  Wae, 
1780-1784. 


His  invasion  of 
the  Caruatic, 
July  20, 1780. 


Munro. 


BailHe. 


CH.  xn.  §  23. 
A.D.  1780. 


Baillie's  defeat 
ji'id  cjiptivitv. 
The  lirst  Lattle 
of  J'ollilor,  near 
Conjeveram, 
Sept.  10, 1780. 


Hastings  to  tlie 


rescue. 


Sir  E.  Coote  in 
Madras,  Nov. 
1781. 


Flint's  defence 
of  Wandiwash. 


luiles  S.  of 
Pondicherry.) 

n. 

The  battle  of 
Porto  Novo, 
17.^1. 

(3J  miles  S. 
from  Pondi- 
cherry.) 
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Tlie  second  Mysdr  wax. 


of  troops  should  have  been  united ;  but  Monro  allowed  I 

Haidar  to  interpose :  the  result  was  that  Baillie's  force  ! 

■  was  cut  up ;  his  stores,  baggage,  and  equipments  taken;  j 

!  and  Baillie  himself,  with  about  two  hundred  men,  \fa8 : 

'  taken   prisoner,     after    gallantly    sustaining    thirteen ' 

attacks  of  the  enomy.     The  lives  of  the  prisoners  wew 

saved  only  by  the    humane  interposition  of  Haidar^s 

French  officers.     Munro  was  no  more  than  two  miles 

distant,  and  his   appearance  on  the  spot  would  hafe 

converted  the  disaster  into  a  decisive  victory.     He  now 

retreated  to  Madras  ;  and  thus  ended  this  memorable 

campaign  of  twenty-one  days. 


§  28.  A  vessel  was  immediately  sent  to  Calcutta,  to 
bear  the  tidings  to  Hastings  of  the  greatest  reverse  the 
English  arms  had  ever  sustained  in  India. 

He  hesitated  not  a  moment ;  but  bent  all  his  energies 
to  the  one  task  of  saving  the  Camatic  for  the  English* 

In  three  weeks  an  army  under  the  veteran  Sir  Eyie 
Coote,  now  commander-in-chief  in  Bengal,  was  on  its 
way  to  Madras,  with  fifteen  lakhs  of  rupees  for  the 
use  of  the  army.  Coote  reached  Madras  on  5th  No- 
vember ;  but  was  not  able  to  take  the  field  till  the  17th  ] 
of  January  1781.  Meanwhile  Haidar  'had  besieged  j 
Arcot,  and  after  six  weeks,  took  it,  through  the  treachery 
of  its  Brahman  commandant.  Lieutenant  Flint  de- 
fended Wandiwash  in  a  manner  that  reminds  us  of 
Clive's  defence  of  Arcot ;  but  he  was  allowed  to  remain 
unrewarded. 

Coote  marched  towards  CuddaUry  but  was  obliged  to 
remain  inactive  for  four  months  for  want  of  provisions. 
Haidar  now  determined  to  engage  hinn  ;  and,  marching 
100  miles  in  two  days  and  a  half,  took  up  a  strong  posi- 
tion near  Porto  Novo.  Coote  instantly  attacked  him ;  . 
and,  after  a  battle  which  lasted  six  hours,  obtained  a 
decisive  victory.     Haidar  lost   10,000  men,  and  fled, 
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Vhe  — oond  Mysdr  war. 


almost  alone,  from  the  field  of  battle.  Tippu  imme- 
diately raised  the  siege  of  Wandiwasli,  whicli  the  heroic 
Eliut  had  thus  saved. 


§  29.  Meanwhile,  for  the  second  time,  Hastings  had 
sent  a  large  army  by  land  to  aid  a  distant  Presidency. 
(Ch.  V.  §  96.)  Some  Brahman  sepoys  had  refused  to 
go  by  sea;  and  had  mutinied,  with  circumstances  of 
peculiar  airocity.  To  remove  the  difficulty  of  a  sea 
Yoyage,  Hastings  sent  them  along  the  coast  by  land,  a 
distance  of  700  miles. 

Colonel  Pearce  marched  on  the  7th  of  January  1781 ; 
and,  though  he  lost  a  great  number  of  men  by  cholera 
in  Orissa,  reached  Pulicat  in  July.  Coote,  by  a  masterly 
movement,  effected  a  junction  with  this  force  on  the 
2nd  of  August. 

Haidar  met  Coote's  combined  forces,  at  the  same  spot 
where  Baillie  had  been  defeated,  and  on  the  anniversary 
of  that  day,  according  to  the  lunar  year.  His  astrologers 
promised  him  another  victory  on  that  lucky  spot,  and 
on  that  auspicious  day  (August  27).  Haidar  lost  2,000 
men,  and  Coote  400 ;  but  the  result,  though  favouijible 
to  the  English,  was  not  decisive. 

A  third  great  battle  was  fought  at  Solinghar,  near 
Vellore,  27th  September.  Coote's  victory  here  was 
complete.  Haidar' s  loss  was  5,000  men,  while  that  of 
the  English  did  not  exceed  100. 

The  Mys6rean  by  this  time  had  learned  to  tremble  at 
the  name  of  Coote. 


§  30.  Lord  Macartney  now  succeeded  as  G-ovemor  of 
Madras.  War  had  been  declared  with  Holland,  in 
consequence  of  the  Dutch  having  joined  the  "  armed 
neutrality,"  a  confederacy  which  aimed  at  destroying  the 
maritime  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.     Haidar  Alt  at 
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CH.Xn.§  29,30. 
A.D.  1781. 


The  second 
great  land 
march. 

1781. 


Colonel  Pearce 
and  Coote. 


m. 

Coote  avenges 
Baillie' 8  defeat 
on  its  anniver- 
sary. 

The  second 
battle  of  PoUi- 
lor.  Aug.  1781. 


IV. 
Battle  of  Solin- 
ghar,  Sept.  27. 


Lord  Macart- 
nev,  1781. 
(Ch.  X.  §  9.) 


Intrigaes  witii 
the  Dutch. 
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CH.XII.§  31,32. 
A.i>.  1782. 


(Nd^::apatnam.) 


TrinooxnoU 
taken. 


V. 

I>ofeat  of 
Culouol  Braith- 
Avoito. 

VI. 
Defeat  of 
Haidor's  troops 
laefore  Telli- 
chAri,  1782. 
(Tellicherry,) 


French  naval 
expedition  in 
aid  of  Hoidar. 


vn. 

J74  miles  S.W. 
from  Madras. 
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once  began  to  negotiate  with  the  Dutch  authorities  at 
Negapatam,  who  gladly  made  a  treaty  with  him.  Lord 
Macartney,  having  a  force  collected  from  all  sides, 
without  the  consent  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  sent  Sir  H. 
Munro  ;  and,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet,  Nega- 
patam was  attacked  and  taken  on  the  12th  of  November. 
Stores  and  goods  of  great  value  were  found  there.  The 
noble  harbour  and  town  of  Trincomali,  in  Ceylon,  was 
taken  from  the  Dutch  in  January  1782. 

At  the  peace  of  Versailles,  in  1783,  these  conqnests  were  flnallj  made  over 
to  England. 

§  31.  -A.t  this  time  Colonel  Braithwaite,  deceived  by 
treacherous  spies,  was  defeated  by  Tippu  with  an  over- 
whelming force,  on  the  banks  of  the  CoUeroon,  after  a 
heroic  struggle  of  twenty-six  hours.  To  counterbalance 
this,  the  garrison  of  Teliichcri,  after  having  been  be- 
sieged for  eighteen  months,  made  a  sortie,  and  took 
1,200  of  Haidar's  troops  prisoners,  with  all  their 
baggage,  ammunition,  and  cannon.  This  roused  the 
whole  Western  Coast  and  Kurg  against  their  detested 
conqueror. 

Hastings'  measures,  too,  were  producing  a  sensible 
effect  on  the  position  of  affairs. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  of  SalbM  were  arranged  in  Jannarr 
1782.     (Ch.  V.  §  102.) 

§  32.  Haidar  was  now  beginning  to  despond,  when  a 
French  armament  under  Admiral  Sufferin  appeared  at 
Pulicat.  Admiral  Hughes  encountered  and  defeated  tho 
Frouchman ;  who,  however,  succeeded  in  landing  2,(KX) 
French  soldiers  and  1,000  Africans  at  Porto  Novo. 
Several  indecisive  engagements  were  fought  by  st*a  and 
land,  of  which  the  chief  was  before  Av7iiy  2ud  July 
1782.  The  French  admiral  took  Trincomalee.  Adniinl 
Hughes  sailed  for  Bombay  to  refit ;  but  his  fleet  was 
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CH.XnjR3,34. 
A.D.  1782. 


dispersed  by  a  tremendous  gale,  October  15.    Admiral  Haidar's  maga- 
Bickerton  landed  4,000  English  troops  at  Madras,  and  tSr«)T^^^ 
immediately  set  sail.    Madras  was  a  prey  to  famine,  • 
from  which  the  deaths  were  1,500  a  week.    To  crown !  Coote  resigns. 
all.  Sir  E.  Coote  returned  at  this  very  crisis  to  Bengal. 
There  had  been  disagreements  between  him  and  Lord 
Macartney  ;    and   Coote' s  temper  was  irritable.     He 
resigned  his  command  ostensibly  from  ill-health.     The 
prospects  of  the  English  were  gloomy  on  every  side,  ^^ 
when  tidings  arrived  of  the  death  of  Haidar,  on  the  i  i782.    *     °* 
7th  of  December  1782,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  of  a  car- 
bnncle. 

Utterly  nneducated,  lie  raised  himself  by  mere  force  of  cha- 
racter and  will  to  the  lofty  eminence  on  which  he  so  long  stood. 
He  was  the  Sivaji  of  the  south ;  and  the  resemblance  in  some 
points  is  striking.  Yet  Sivaji  had  a  nation  ac  his  back,  and  was 
the  defender  of  their  faith ;  while  Haidar  was  in  Mys6r  an  alien, 
and  a  persecutor  of  the  religion  of  his  subjects. 


The  death  of 


PAET  V. — Tippt's  History  to  his  Humiliation. 

1782-1792. 


His  character. 


TippA  takes 


§  33.  Purnia  and  Kishna  Eao,  two  able  Brahman 
ministers,  concealed  Haidar's  death ;  and  sent  word  to  1 1783!^^^^  ^°^' 
Tippu,  who  was  400  miles  distant  on  the  MalabA,r  coast. 
Tippu  reached  the  army  on  the  Coromandel  coast  on  the 
2nd  of  January  1783  ;  and  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  100,000  men,  with  three  crores  of  rupees 
in  his  treasury,  besides  jewels  and  other  valuables  to 
an  enormous  amount. 


§  34.  Tippu,  happily  for  British  interests,  speedily 
set  out  again  for  the  Western  coast,  where  he  imagined 
the  greatest  danger  to  be. 


TippCl  on  the 
western  coast, 
1783. 
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Tlie  second  Mys^r  wax. 


(33  miles  S.  by 
E.  from  Cali- 
cut.) 

(§  20.) 


Sieges  of  Bed- 
nor  and  Mauga- 
lor,  Jan  30, 
1784. 


There  Major  Abingdon  had  reduced  Calicut,  and 
Colonel  Humberstone  and  Colonel  Macleod  had  in- 
trenched themselves  at  Pondni. 

General  Matthews  had  taken  possession  of  Honor; 
five  large  ships  belonging  to  Tippii  had  been  taken ; 
;  and  now  Bednor  was  given  up  to  Matthews  without 
a  struggle. 

This  intelligence  took  Tippii  to  the  spot  with  all  his 

army.     Bednor  was  retaken,  and  subsequently  Manga- 

lor ;  though  both  were  defended  with  the  utmost  gal- 

I  lantry.   These  sieges  cost  him  half  his  army.    Matthews 

himself  was  taken  prisoner.     (§  36.) 


General 
Stuart's  faUnie. 


Bnssj  again  in 
the  Camatic. 


Coote,  1783. 


§  35.  Meanwhile,  General  Stuart,  who  had  succeeded 
Sir  E.  Coote,  was  not  the  commander  to  retrieve  the 
British  fortunes  in  the  Camatic.  Moreover,  Lord 
Macartney  seems  to  have  injudiciously  controlled 
him. 

The  veteran  Bussy,  with  2,300  French  troops  and 
5,000  French  sepoys,  landed  at  Cuddalor,  to  aid  Tippu, 
Ai)ril  10,  1783.  Sir  E.  Coote  was  again  sent  from  Cal- 
Death  of  Sir  E.  cutta  to  take  the  command  ;  but  the  veteran  expired  in 
his  palanquin  two  days  after  his  arrival  at  Madras, 
April  26.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  generals. 
His  gallant  services  extended  from  1756  to  1783. 

Stuart  now  undertook,  in  his  imbecile  way,  the  siege 
of  Cuddalor.  Sufferin  and  Hughes  also  fought  at  sea, 
but  with  no  decisive  result. 

In  one  of  the  sorties  at  Cnddalor,  Bemadotte,  then  a  sergoant,  after- 
vrards  one  of  Napoleon's  Marshals  and  King  of  Sweden,  was  taken  pri- 
soner. 

Tidings  happily  arrived  at  this  juncture  of  the  peace 
of  Versailles ;  in  consequence  of  which  Bussy  imme- 
diately ceased  all  military  operations,  and  recalled  the 
French  officers  in  Tippu's  army.  Lord  Macartney,  who 
had  repeatedly  found  fault  with  General  Stuarti  now 
sent  him  to  England  in  arrest. 


Indecisive  con- 
flicts. 


Bemadotte. 


The  French 
leave  Tippti's 
army. 
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Stuart  liad  arrested  Lord  Pigot  in  177G.    (Ch.  x.  §  9.) 
ISIalcolm  (Sir  John)  landed  in  India  this  year. 
Munro  (Sir  Thomas)  was  in  the  battle  of  Porto  Novo. 

§  36.  An  expedition  under  Colonel  Fullerton  was 
now  sent  into  the  heart  of  Mysor. 

He  took  Cardr,  Dindigal,  PdlgMt,  and  Coimbator ; 
and  was  on  the  point  of  marchmg  for  Seringapatam, 
when  Lord  Macartney,  with  strange  ignorance  of  native 
character,  sent  envoys  to  Tippii  to  propose  a  peace  ;  and, 
despite  all  the  opposition  of  Hastings  (whose  Indian 
career  was  drawing  to  a  close),  and  of  others,  hurried 
it  on ;  so  that  Tippu  was  able  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  English  were  suppliants  to  him  for  peace. 

Colonel  Fullerton,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  would 
have  negotiated  more  effectually  before  Seringapatam. 

The  surviving  British  prisoners,  whom  Tippu  had 
treated  with  disgusting  and  savage  cruelty,  were  re- 
leased ;  and  all  conquests  on  either  side  were  restored. 
Baillie,  Matthews,  and  the  chief  among  them,  had 
already  been  murdered  in  prison  by  the  miscreant. 

Thus  ended  the  Second  Mysor  War,  in  the  disgraceful 
treaty  of  Mangalor  (1784). 

It  required  another  war  to  undo  the  evil  effects  of 
this  foolish  treaty.  The  day  it  was  signed  Tippu 
assured  his  French  allies  that  he  would  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible renew  the  war  with  England. 


Cn.XIT.f:!n,37. 


Ooloncl  Fuller- 
ton  invades 
Mysor. 

(52  miles  W.  by 
N.  from  Trichi- 
uopoly,  near 
the  Kavori.) 

Lord  Macart- 
ney makes 
peace  on  a 
wrong  hasis. 


Tippd's  atroci- 
ties. 


Treaty  of  Man- 
galor, 1784. 

Effects  of  the 
treaty  on 
TippiVs  mind. 
(Ch.  V.  §  104.) 


§  37.  Tippi\  was  now  at  liberty  to  carry  out  his  own  '  Tippti's  ambi- 
schemes ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  was  ambi-  *^^^  schemes, 
tious  of  making  himself  the  greatest,  if  not  the  only, 
ruler  in  India. 

His  blind  and  furious  zeal  for  Muhammadanism,  his 
mad  hatred  of  the  English,  and  his  ferocity,  detract 
from  what  would  otherwise  be  almost  a  ^reat  character. 
In  his  career,  lofty  ambition,  some  military  genius,  and 


His  charaoteor. 


{ 
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Tipptl'8  insane  ambition. 


Kannra  and 
Kiirg. 


His  assninption 
of  supreme 
authority. 
[Cli.iii.§8(4).] 


Mahiuttas  and 
th.0  Nizam  com- 
bine against 
liim. 


lie  gains  the 
victory. 


consummate  bravery   were  conspicuous;  but   he   was 
wild  and  visionary. 

His  character  much  resembles  that  of  JilUm  Kh&n  Toghlak.    (Ch.  it 
§36.) 

His  first  two  expeditions  were  into  Kanara  and  Kurg, 
whence  he  carried  away  upwards  of  100,000  persons; 
whom  he  forcibly  made  into  Musalmans,  and  then  dis- 
tributed among  his  garrisons.  This  was  their  pimish- 
ment  for  taking  advantage  of  the  late  war  to  assert 
their  independence. 

His  next  step  was  to  assume  the  title  of  "  Padshah," 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  alone ; 
and,  from  that  time,  his  name  was  inserted  into  the 
public  prayers  instead  of  that  of  Shah  A  lam  11.,  who 
was  the  nominal  Emperor  of  Delhi. 

§  38.  Tippu  now  had  to  encounter  a  great  and 
pressing  danger.  The  Mahrattas  under  the  rule  of 
Nana  Farnavis  (ch.  v.  §  106),  and  the  Nizam,  combined 
to  crush  him,  and  to  share  his  dominions  between  them. 
The  result  was,  that  the  Mysorean  boldly  carried  the 
war  into  the  districts  north  of  the  Tiimbhadra,  took 
Adoni  and  Savanur,  and  brought  the  confederates  to 
terms.  He  agreed  to  pay  arrears  of  tribute,  and  to 
restore  the  captured  towns ;  while  they  abandoned  the 
war,  acknowledging  him  sole  ruler  up  to  the  Tum- 
bhadra. 


TIppd  at  Lis 
y.'j  xlth.  ot 
power. 


nis  blind 
bijjotry,  1788. 


§  39.  Tippu  was  now  beside  himself  with  pride.  He 
forthwith  made  an  expedition  into  the  Malabar  district, 
where  he  offered  the  Nayars  the  option  of  death  or  the 
Kuran. 

He  thus  converted  or  expelled  the  whole  population ; 
and  destroyed,  according  to  his  own  account,  8,000 
temples. 


TEH  HI8T0BY  OF  MYSOb. 


Vipptl  in  Travaaooro. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  Tippii,  at  this  period,  even 
aimed  at  becoming  a  kind  of  prophet  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people. 

Xiord  Comwallis  (ch.  x.  §  18)  coiild  not  interfere, 
unless  Tippu  should  first  violate  the  treaty  subsisting 
between  himself  and  the  English. 

§  40.  This  the  in&ttuated  Mysorean  soon  did.  Tra- 
▼ancore,  protected  by  the  Ghats  and  by  its  lines  (a  wall 
and  ditch  covering  the  whole  frontier),  had  hitherto 
escaped  the  horrors  of  war.  Its  Baja  had  formed  a 
defensive  alliance  with  the  English  a  few  years  before. 
Tippii  now  found  out  various  grievances  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  punish  the  Travancore 
BUja.  The  harbouring  of  some  fugitive  Ntlyars  was 
the  crowning  injury.  Accordingly,  in  December  1789, 
he  made  an  attack  on  the  Travancore  lines ;  but  was 
repulsed  with  immense  loss,  escaping  almost  alone,  his 
TxJanquin  and  all  his  ornaments,  seals,  and  rings, 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy; 

His  rage  was  terrible,  and  he  vowed  not  to  leave  his 
encampment  till  he  had  taken  ample  revenge.  Three 
months  were  passed  in  preparations,  caref  i^y  concealed 
from  the  English ;  and  in  April  1790,  he  began  the 
work  in  earnest,  and  was  soon  inside  the  wall. 

Sir  A.  Oampbell  was  then  Governor  of  Hadras.  G^eral  Medows  became 
Goyemor  of  Madras  in  1790;  and  Sir  B.  Abercrombie  at  the  same  time 
becune  Qoyemor  of  Bombay.     Both  were  employed  in  the  war  against 

§  4L  Lord  Comwallis  now,  of  course,  interfered.  A 
tr^ty  was  signed  by  the  Nizam,  in  which  he  ceded 
Gunmr,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1768 ; 
and  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  he  was  to  co- 
operate in  the  war  against  Tippii,  and  to  share  in  the 
territory  which  might  be  taken  from  him.  The  Mahratta 
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CH.Xn.§  40,41. 
▲.D.  1789, 90. 


Tippii  attacks 
TnvYancore. 
(Ch.  V.  §  108.) 


His  defeat, 
Dec.  1789. 
Tippd's  lose  and 
mortification. 


He  renews  his 
attack. 


Lord  Comwallis 
interferes. 
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CH.Xn.  §42,43. 
▲.D.  1790. 


Auothor  triple 
alliaaco. 


The  Thibd 
Mtsoe  Wab, 
1790-1792. 


Lord  Comwallis 
in  Madras, 

]7»o. 

Advances  into 
Myuor. 


(Palcode.) 


Take:-:  Baiiinilor. 


Battle  of 
Arikt-ra. 
1791. 


Belay  in  taking 
Seriu{^l)atam, 


Hartley  and 
Little,  Deo.  8, 
17C3. 


THE  MIS  TOBY  OF  MYSOB. 


The  tliixd  Xyste 


Government  (ch.  v.  §  108)  were  also  invited  to  join  tiie 
confederacy,  and  were  to  share  in  the  spoil.     Nlbl 
Famavis  consented  to  this ;  for  his  fear  and  hatred  of 
Tippu  overcame  even  his  reluctance  to  co-operate  with  j 
the  English. 

The  Marquis  now  informed  Tippu  that  his  conduct 
in  attacking  an  ally  of  England  had  made  him  aa 
enemy  of  the  British  power.  Greneral  Medows  be^^aji 
the  campaign  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  an  abl^ 
general  was  needed. to  cope  with  Tippu.  Lord  Comwallis 
himself  then  came  down  from  Calcutta  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army ;  which  advanced  up  the  Gh&ts 
at  once  by  the  Mugli  Pass,  having  deceived  l^ppu  (who 
was  lingering  near  Pondicherry,  anxious  to  conclude 
an  alliance  with  the  French)  by  a  pretended  march  to 
Ambur. 

Note. — The  principal  passes  into  Mysor  from  the  Oaruatic  axe  the  Jfligl^ 
the  Palikdd,  the  AwM,r,  the  Changdma,  and  the  kUdr. 

Bangalor  capitulated  on  the  21st  of  March.  T^ppft 
now  marched  to  defend  his  capital ;  and  on  the  13th  of 
May  at  Arikcra,  a  short  distance  from  Seringapatam, 
was  fought  a  battle,  in  which  Tippu  sustained  a  com- 
plete defeat. 

At  this  time  TippA  sent  an  embassy,  asking  for  aid  of  Lonis 
XVI.  of  France,  who  refused  to  assist  him. 

§  42.  Seringapatam  would  now  have  been  taken ;  but 
the  British  force  and  the  Nizam's  contingent  were  in 
want  of  every  necessary  ;  and  Lord  Comwallis  was 
obliged  to  return  towards  Madras.  A  day  after  his 
homeward  march  had  begun,  the  Mahrattas  came  up : 
their  dilatoriness  had  mainly  caused  the  failure  of  the 
campaign  Hari  Pant,  their  general,  was  intent  only  on 
plunder. 

§  43.  Meanwhile  two  officers  had  especially  distin- 
guished   themselves.      These    were   Colonel    Hartley 
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First  siege  of  Seringapatajn. 


CH.Xn.§44. 
A.D.  1798. 


(ch.  V.  §  98-101)  and  Captain  Little.  The  former  de- 
feated Husain  Ali,  before  Calicut,  taking  him  prisoner 
with  2,600  of  his  men.  Hartley's  force  was  oidy  1,600 
strong.    His  loss  was  62. 

Captain  Little  took  Simoga,  after  thirtj-six  hours 
hard  fighting.  The  Mahrattas  perpetrated  horrible 
croelties  on  the  wretched  inhabitants,  after  the  English 
bad  taken  the  fort.  General  Abercrombie,  Governor 
of  Bombay,  njduced  the  whole  province  of  Malabar. 

§  44.  Lord  Comwallis  employed  the  remainder  of 
the  year  in  clearing  the  Baramahal,  and  in  reducing 
Tippii's  fortresses,  deemed  by  the  Mysoreans  impreg- 
nable ;  bat  which  were  taken  with  ease  by  the  British 
troops. 

JxL  January  1792,  the  G-ovemor-G-eneral's  arrange- 
ments were  complete,  and  the  British  army  took  the 
field  with  a  splendour  and  completeness  of  equipment 
which  astonished  all  India.  Hari  Pant,  with  a  small 
body  of  troops,  and  the  Nizam's  son  with  8,000  men, 
showy  but  unserviceable,  joined  Lord  Comwallis,  and 
on  the  6th  February  the  siege  began.  Tippii  had 
strengthened  his  defences  to  the  utmost.  They  con- 
sisted of  three  lines  protected  by  300  cannon,  the 
earthworks  being  covered  by  an  impenetrable  hedge  of 
thorn.  These  works  were  stormed  on  the  night  of  the 
6th,  with  the  loss  of  630  killed  and  wounded.  Tippii 
lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  deserters,  20,000  men. 

The  siege  was  i)ressed  on  ;  and  Tippu  at  length,  by 
the  advice  of  his  officers,  acceded  to  the  terms  dictated 
by  Lord  Comwallis.  He  was  to  cede  half  his  terri- 
tories, to  pay  three  crores  of  rupees,  besides  thirty 
lakhs  to  the  Mahrattas,  and  to  give  up  two  of  his  sons 
as  hostages. 

The  treaty  was  nearly  broken  off,  when  TippA  found  that 
K{lTg  was  included  in  the  territories  to  be  ceded  j    but  the 


{Sri  JTnga,  on 
the  TAnpa.  122 
miles  N.W. 
from  Seringa- 
patam. ) 
Geucral  Aber- 
crumbie  in 
Malab&r. 

Li^rd  Comwallis 
in  the  Bara- 
mahAlt 


The  PiasT 
Siege  of 

SEKINaAPATAX, 

1792. 


Tippii  yields. 
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TEE  EISTOBY  OF  MYSOR 


CH.  XII.  5  45.40. 
A.D.  17'9a. 


The  tliird  "SILymtx  war  «nded. 


Unfaitlifulncss 

of  ilio  JNiaum 

:nul  th.0  Mah- 

rattas. 

(Ch.  V.  §  108.) 

Territory 
gained. 


The  Southern 
Fonjab. 


Honours. 


Indian  powers 
of  recent 
origin. 


English  posi- 
tion at  the 
close  of  this 
war,  1792. 


i  Governor-General  was  ready  at  once  to  pnsli  on  the  ei^e,  and 
I  the  Saltan  was  obliged  to  yield. 

§  45.  The  Nizrim's  troops  and  the  Mahrattas  had  : 
rendered  no  assistance,  and  had  even  treacherously  . 
corresponded  with  the  enemy ;  but  Lord  ComwalliB 
divided  the  territory  and  the  indemnity  money  scrupu- 
lously between  them.  The  English  territorial  gain 
was :  (1.)  the  district  of  Dindigal ;  (2.)  the  BaramaMl; 
and  (3.)  the  province  of  Malabar.  Kurg  was  restored 
to  its  own  Eaja.     (Ch.  x.  §  90.) 

NoTB.— The  Baramahdl  is  the  distriot  above  the  Ghftts,  of  which  8^01  ii 
the  capital. 

The  territory  between  the  five  rivers,  the  Kiflhtna^  Ghitpibbft, 
MalapArba,  Southern  Warda,  and  Tiimbhadra,  was  thua  wreitod 
from  the  Mys6rean,  and  restored  to  the  Mahrattas. 

§  46.  Much  discussion  arose  about  this  treaty.  In 
England  it  was  at  length  approved  of,  the  thanks  of 
Parliament  were  voted  to  Lord  ComwalliSy  and  he  was 
made  a  Marquess. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  of  the  great  powers  of  Indift  at 
the  time,  the  Feshw4,  Sindia,  Tippii,  and  the  Niz&m,  none  had 
existed  sixty  years ;  and  that  the  dominion  of  each  was  founded 
on  usurpation,  fraud,  and  violence. 

England  had  now  shown  to  all  India  that  her  power  far  sur- 
passed that  of  any  of  these  rival  states  ;  which  had,  in  faot, 
sunk  into  insignificance  in  this  struggle ;  while  the  might  ci 
England  was  felt  to  be  matchless  in  the  East. 

The  disgraceful  convention  of  Warg&om,  and  the  infamooB 
treaty  of  Mangal6r,  were  alike  forgotten.  A  new  ssra  liad 
begun. 

Thus  gloriously  for  the  English  ended  their  Third 
Mysor  War.    February  1792. 


THE  HI8T0BT  OF  MY^OB. 

T  VI. — TiPPC's    HiBTOBY   FKOM    his  IIVMJI«tA« 

TioN  TO  HIS  Death.    1 792-1 7&&. 

7,  Six  years  elapsed  without  any  bn^aoh  of  UiIm 
;  and  the  two  nostagcs  wore  sent  haok  ii>  thol  r 

in  1794. 

pii- meanwhile  strengthened  himMolf,  nttrMod  ItiM 
I  against  the  English,  and  entertained  a  body  of 
h  officers,  by  whom  his  army,  in  all  it»  braiKmuM, 
rought  to  a  state  of  great  ofnciency. 
>  **  Mauritius  Proclamation  "  brought  tnaii^fN  to 
ae.  This  was  put  forth  by  the  French  (ioyimufr 
)  Mauritius,  and  announced  that  isufifyu  trmn 

had  arrived  in  the  island,  prqiosing  an  allian^ 
ire  and  defensire,  and  asking  for  irooim  in  4ffiit^ 
pd  the  English  from  India, 
lench  frigate  at  thi«  timi;  kmd^  1(K)  nUfPf  /fit U 
dlitary,  at  MangaUr.  Th/;^;,  4m  rtfmihinff  tkriui(i^ 
If  orjgaaised  a  Jaeobin  Club  nwUft  ihif  n^mf^^m  //f 
Ben  Tiff]^"  planted  a  ir^^e  </f  liij^friff  ov/WfM  li 
kfae  cap  of  equalii^,  and  ^oiskiuufd  ihtf  Vfmi^^M 
Mie,  one  and  miinmhU  I 


f^itw 


iM|fHt*NWMt«(l|M 


frrrrrtrn 


t^yv 


8L  The  MajYjiKMi  W^rlkfitt^ff  T/A.  ^r.  $  Z7;  ni  ^m^M  i^^  yttr^^ 
.on  Try^  v*  diiarvir  b}j»  4«»l/MMy  »//  ifc^  M^^^^fi-  ^^tT 
■ad  ueaanrlak  ^i«''^rjpM»:94  !>;«'  wair.    Tfc^  MM4fm  ♦v^/^i^ 

i  and  tlvc  MaltfTrt^ft^  ^/tiiM  */yi  1^  f*4^4  *^ ;  ^/¥i 
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TEE  EISTOEY  OF  MYSOR 


Unf aitlifnlTi  ess 

of  the  Nizum 

and  tlio  Mali- 

rr-ttas. 

(Cli.  V.  §  108.) 

Torritoiy 
gcined. 


The  Southern 
Panjab. 


Honours. 


Indian  powers 
of  recent 
origrin. 


English  posi- 
tiou  at  the 
close  of  this 
war,  1792. 


CH.Xn.545.4G.  , 
A.D.  1792. 


The  third  SKyste  war  ended. 


Governor-General  was  ready  at  once  to  push  on  the  siege,  and 
the  Suit  An  was  obliged  to  yield. 

§  45.  The  Nizam's  troops  and  the  Mahrattas  had 
rendered  no  assistance,  and  had  even  treacherously 
corresponded  with  the  enemy ;  but  Lord  Comwallis 
divided  the  territory  and  the  indemnity  money  scrupu- 
lously between  them.  The  English  territorial  ^ 
was:  (1.)  the  district  of  Dindigal;  (2.)  theBaramahal; 
and  (3.)  the  province  of  Malabar.  K^g  was  restored 
to  its  own  Eaja.     (Ch.  x.  §  90.) 

NoTB.— The  BaramaMl  is  the  district  above  the  Gh&ts,  of  which  8^01 » 
the  capital. 

The  territory  between  the  five  rivers,  the  Kishtnay  GutpAiba, 
MalapArba,  Southern  Warda,  and  Tilmbhadra,  was  thus  wrested 
from  the  Mys6rean,  and  restored  to  the  Mahrattas. 

§  46.  Much  discussion  arose  about  this  treaty.  In 
England  it  was  at  length  approved  of,  the  thanks  of 
Parliament  were  voted  to  Lord  Comwallis,  and  he  was 
made  a  Marquess. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  of  the  great  powers  of  India  at 
the  time,  the  Peshwa,  Sindia,  TippA,  and  the  NizILm,  none  had 
existed  sixty  years ;  and  that  the  dominion  of  each  was  founded 
on  usurpation,  fraud,  and  violence. 

England  had  now  shown  to  all  India  that  her  power  far  snr- 
passed  that  of  any  of  these  rival  states  ;  which  had,  in  &ct, 
sunk  into  insignificance  in  this  straggle;  while  the  might  of 
England  was  felt  to  be  matchless  in  the  East. 

The  disgraceful  convention  of  WargAom,  and  the  infamouB 
treaty  of  Mangal6r,  were  alike  forgotten.  A  new  aera  had 
begun. 

Thus  gloriously  for  the  English  ended  their  Third 
Mysor  War,     February  1792. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ITPSOB. 


Tlppfk  prepares  wfitu  for  war. 


r  VI. — Tippy's  History  fboh  his  Httmilia- 
TiON  TO  his  Death.    1792-1799. 

7.  Six  years  elapsed  without  any  breach  of  this 
;  and  the  two  hostages  were  sent  back  to  their 
in  1794. 

p{^  meanwhile  strengthened  himself,  nursed  his 
I  against  the  English,  and  entertained  a  body  of 
li  officers,  by  whom  bis  army,  in  all  its  branches, 
rought  to  a  state  of  great  efficiency. 
"  Mauritius  Proclamation  "  brought  matters  to 
lie.  This  was  put  forth  by  the  French  Governor 
Mauritius,  and  announced  that  envoys  from 
had  arrived  in  the  island,  proposing  an  alliance 
Lve  and  defensive,  and  asking  for  troops  in  order 
)el  the  English  from  India, 
rench  frigate  at  this  time  landed  100  men,  civil 
dlitary,  at  Mangal6r.  These,  on  reaching  Seringa- 
.,  organised  a  Jacobin  Club  under  the  auspices  of 
:en  Tippik,"  planted  a  tree  of  liberty,  crowned  it 
l;he  cap  of  equality,  and  proclaimed  the  French 
)lic,  one  and  indivisible ! 


8.  The  Marquess  Wellesley  (ch.  x.  §  37)  at  once 
on  Tippik  to  disavow  his  embassy  to  the  Mauri- 

Euid  meanwhile  prepared  for  war.  The  Madras 
lency  was  weak  in  men,  and  almost  bankrupt ;  the 
I  and  the  Mahrattas  could  not  be  relied  on ;  but 
lovemor-General  said: — "If  TippA  is  stronger 
we  are,  he  is  master  of  the  Dakhan  "  ;  and  he  re- 
L  that  England  should  at  any  cost  retain  the 
ry. 

9,  Lord  Wellesley  first  negotiated  with  the  Niz^ 
i.  §  16)  ;  and  a  subsidiary  alliance  was  the  result 
).     Captain  Malcolm    (Sir    John)   contrived    to 


CH.Xn.§47,4t>. 
▲.D.  1788. 


Peace,  1702- 
1796. 


Tippd's  in- 
txigues  with  the 
French. 


The  Mauritius 
proclamation, 
1796. 

{Battle  of  the 
Nile,  1796.) 
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CH.xn.sso,n. 
▲.D.  178a 


(Ch.  V.  §  117.) 


Thb  Foubth 
MTsdB  Wab, 
1799. 


Marquess  Wei- 
lesley  in 
Madras,  1798. 

Tippft's  efforts. 


Bonaparte's 
letter. 

(First  Consul, 
1799.) 


Preparations 
for  War. 


The  British 
forces. 

The  Nizam's 
contingent. 


THE  H18T0BT  OF  MYSCB. 


TlM  fbvrtlL  MjflAr  wax. 


arrange  the  placing  of  the  Niz&m's  army  on  its  new 
footing  (including  the  elimination  of  the  French  ele- 
ment), without  loss  of  life. 

The  Peshwa,  while  refusing  to  form  a  subsidiary 
alliance,  gave  an  assurance  of  his  fidelity  to  the  exist- 
ing engagements. 

§  50.  Bonaparte  was  now  in  Egypt.  The  Dizecton 
wrote  out,  authorising  a  war  with  Tipp^;  and  the 
Marquess  Wellesley  made  all  his  arrangements  with 
promptitude,  and  sent  down  to  Madras  His  Majest/s 
38rd  Regiment,  commanded  by  his  own  brother,  Colond 
Wellesley  (afterwards  the  Duke  of  Wellington).  He 
himself  arrived  in  Madras,  December  31, 1798;  and 
proceeded  to  negotiate  with  Tippu,  who  Iried  to  pro- 
crastinate, and  actually  wrote  to  Zeman  Sh&h,  innting 
him  to  join  the  Holy  War,  in  which  the  infidel  English 
were  "to  become  food  for  the  swords  of  the  piouB 
warriors."     (Comp.  ch.  x.  §  38.) 

Bonaparte  wrote  him,  that  "  he  had  arrived  on  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  an  innumerable  and  in- 
vincible army,  full  of  the  desire  of  delivering  him  from 

the  iron  yoke  of  England. 

I 

*  I 

§  51,  Tippii  treated  the  Governor-General's  envoy  ! 
Major  Doveton's  embassy  with  contempt ;  and  Lord  | 
Wellesley  at  length  informed  him,  that  General  Harris, : 
who  was  advancing  with  an  army  into  Mysor,  would  be  j 
prepared  to  receive  any  embassy  he  might  send.  I 

The  Marquess  Wellesley  and  Lord  Clive  (Governor 
of  Madras,  son  of  the  great  Clive),  by  unparalleled  ' 
efforts  had  raised  and  fully  equipped  an  army  of  20,800 
men,  of  whom  6,000  were  Europeans.  To  this  was  added 
10,000  of  the  Nizam's  cavalry,  with  10,000  foot,  under 
European  officers,  led  by  Colonel  Wellesley  and  Captain 
Malcolm,  though  nominally  commanded  by  the  Nizam's 
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son.  (Ch.  iii.  §  16.)  General  Harris  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  whole  combined  forces.  Colonels  Read 
and  Brown  were  in  the  Baramahal  and  Coimbator ;  and 
General  Stuart  led  the  Bombay  troops,  who  marched 
from  Cannanrir  through  Kiirg  to  Periapatam  (Priya- 
patnam  =  beloved  toum).  General  Hartley,  and  Colonels 
Montressor  and  Dunlop,  were  with  this  army. 

At  Sedadr,  a  few  miles  from  Periapatam,  the  first 
battle  was  fought.  Tippik's  forces,  commanded  by  him- 
self, were  routed  with  the  losd  of  2,000  men. 

§  53.  General  Harris  (under  whom  were,  among 
others.  General  Baird,  General  Floyd,  Colonel  Wellesley, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Barry  Close,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Agnew,  and  Captain  Malcolm),  marched  through  the 
Ts^ey  of  Ambur  and  the  Baramahal  to  Eayacotta, 
where  <  he  encamped,  March  4.  From  thence  he  ad- 
vanced to  Malavelli,  twenty-six  miles  from  Seringa- 
patam.  Here  took  place  the  second  struggle.  The 
result  was  a  loss  to  the  Sultan  of  1,000  men,  while  the 
English  lost  only  sixty-nine. 

NoTB. — B&ya-Kotai  =  King's  fort.    It  is  ninety-two  miles  from  Seringa- 
patam,  and  tibue  key  to  the  ifysdr  table-land. 

General  Harris  now  crossed  the  Cav^ri  to  the  south 
of  Seringapatam.  This  movement,  secretly  carried  out, 
was  unexpected  by  Tippu,  and  threw  him  into  a  state 
of  deep  despondency. 


§  53,  The  whole  united  army  was  before  Seringapatam 
by  the  15th  of  April.  Tippu  was  now  in  despair.  He 
consulted  soothsayers ;  caused  prayers  to  be  offered  in 
Muhammadan  mosques  and  in  Hindu  temples;  sent 
vakils  to  propose  terms  of  peace;  and  then,  in  rage 
and  mortification,  refused  to  yield  to  the  terms  imposed 
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by  Lord  Harris.  No  trace  of  common  sense,  or  of 
generalship,  is  discernible  in  his  behaviour  at  this 
period. 

§  54.  The  breach  on  the  south-western  face  of  the 
fortifications  was  reported  practicable  on  the  evening  of 
May  the  3rd.  On  the  4th,  General  Baird,  who  had  for 
four  years  been  a  prisoner  in  the  dungeons  of  the  cil^, 
led  the  troops  to  the  assault.  Colonel  Sherbrooke  ocnn- 
manded  the  right  column.  Colonel  Dunlop  the  left,  and 
Colonel  Wellesley  the  reserve ;  and  4,376  men  were  in 
the  trench  waiting  for  the  signal  to  advance.  General 
Baird,  a  few  minutes  before  1  p.m.,  ascended  the 
parapet,  drew  his  sword,  and,  with  the  exhortation  to 
the  troops  to  "  follow  him,  and  prove  themselves  worthy 
of  the  name  of  British  soldiers/^  led  on  the  gallant 
band. 

In  seven  minutes  the  British  flag  was  planted  on  the 
summit  of  the  breach.  The  two  columns,  after  en- 
coimtering  mauy  obstacles,  and  stout  opposition  from 
a  small  band  of  Mysor  troops,  met  over  the  eastern 
gateway.     The  city  was  taken. 

The  Dody  of  the  Sultan  himself  was  found  in  a  palan- 
kin  under  an  archway,  beneath  a  heap  of  slain.  It  was 
buried  with  military  honours  the  next  day  by  the  side 
of  Haidar,  in  a  beautiful  mausoleum  in  the  Lai  B&gh. 
A  terrible  thunderstorm  raged  during  the  burial. 

It  was  ascertained  (and  it  takes  away  any  lingering  feeling  of 
pity  for  the  tyrant)  that  every  European  prisoner  taken  during 
the  siege  had  been  pnt  to  death  by  Tippii. 

Tippu  signifies  tiger.  A  tiger  was  his  fayonrite  badge.  He 
kept  numbers  of  them  chaiaed  in  his  fort.  And  this  one  word 
best  expresses  his  disposition. 

A  curious  illustration  of  Tippd's  mingled  feroolij  and  childishneBS  is  stOl 
in  existence.  In  the  palace  of  Seringa^tam  was  found  a  clumsy  piece  of 
mechanism,  which,  when  put  in  motion,  xepreeented  a  tioer  teuing  an 
Englishman.  An  arrangement  within  the  machine  caused  the  tiger  to 
owl,  and  the  Englishman  to  cry  out !  This,  which  was  the  plaything  <^ 
e  Sultan  and  his  court,  is  in  the  India  Museum  in  England. 
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§  55.  Piimia,  the  minister ;  Kamr-ud-din,  the  chief 
officer ;  Fatih  Haidar,  the  Sultan's  eldest  son ;  and  all 
the  principal  officers,  civil  and  military,  now  surren- 
dered themselves.  The  whole  kingdom  lay  at  the  feet 
of  the  victor.  Immense  stores,  about  a  million  sterling 
in  monej,  and  many  costlj  jewels,  were  taken  in  the  city ; 
and  the  collection  of  state  papers  revealed  the  surpris- 
ing rartent  and  variety  of  the  Sultun's  intrigues  against 
the  hated  English. 

Colonel  Welleslej  was  made  commandant  of  the  cap- 
tured citj,  in  which  he  soon  restored  order  and  conti- 
dence ;  and  the  Governor-General  proceeded  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  the  conquered  king- 
dom. 

§  56.  71iis  conquest  undoubtedly  rendered  England 
supreme  in  the  Dakhan.  It  was  the  first  manifestation 
of  that  wonderful  energy  with  which  English  wars  in 
India  have  ever  since  been  conducted.  It  remained  for 
the  victors  to  show  an  example  of  moderation  .in  the 
hour  of  triumph.  The  arrangements  made  were  the 
following : — 

Ist.  The  family  of  Tippii  was  justly  set  aside ;  and 
its  members  were  removed  to  Vellore,  where  a  suitable 
provision  was  made  for  them.     (Ch.  x.  §  55-58.) 

2nd.  The  representative  of  the  ancient  Hindi!  royal 
family,  a  child  of  five  years  of  age,  was  living  with  his 
mother  in  an  obscure  hut  in  the  suburbs.  They  were 
brought  forth  from  their  obscurity;  and  the  child, 
whose  name  was  Krishnaraj  Udaiyar  Bahudar,  was  put 
upon  the  throne. 

3rd.  The  Company  took  possession  of  Kanara,  Coim- 
batdr,  and  the  Wynaad. 

4th.  The  districts  of  Gurramcotta,  GMi,  and  others 
near  Haidarabad,  were  made  over  to  the  Nizam. 

5th.  Some  disi^cts  were  ofEered  to  the  Peshwa,  but 
rejected  by  him. 
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The  commission  that  sat  in  Seringapatam  to  ansnge  these 
matters  was  composed  of  Greneral  Harris,  Colonel  Welleslej, 
Mr.  Henry  Wellesley,  Colonel  Fitzpatrick,  and  Colonel  Clofle. 
The  seci'etaries  ware  John  Malcolm  and  Thomas  Monro. 


PAET   Vn. — MTSdR   UITDER   THE   HlNDi^  DtNASTI 

AND  Bbitish  Chief  Commissioners,  1799 . 

§  57.  The  history  of  the  ancestor  of  the  new  B&ja  is 
curious.  When  the  puppet  Baja,  Ch^  B&j,  died  ^ 
1775),  the  direct  male  line  was  extinct.  Haidar  Ind 
been  accustomed  to  exhibit,  on  the  feast  of  the  Dasarch 
the  poor  Eaja  on  a  throne  of  state  to  his  subjects.  To 
keep  up  the  pageant,  he  resolved  to  appoint  another 
Eaja.  For  this  purpose  he  collecffed  a  number  of  chil- 
dren belonging  to  all  the  families  related  to  the  royal 
house.  These  were  introduced  into  a  room,  where  were 
scattered  abroad  in  abundance  all  things  that  could 
attract  a  child.  One  little  fellow  selected  for  himself  a 
lime,  which  he  held  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  little  dagger, 
which  he  grasped  with  his  right.  "  This,'*  exclanned 
Haidar,  "is  our  Eaja.  With  one  hand  he  takes  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  with  the  other  the  means  of 
protecting  his  subjects." 

The  assembly  murmured  applause.  The  little  boyi 
under  the  name  of  Cham  Eaj,  was  installed  as  Eaja. 
He  died  of  small-pox  in  1795  ;  and  Tippii,  resolving  no 
longer  to  maintain  the  pageant  of  a  E/ija,  turned  the 
widow  and  her  son,  then  two  years  of  age,  out  of  the 
palace,  and  caused  them  to  be  conveyed  to  a  miserable 
hovel  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  This  boy  was  the 
EAja  now  put  on  the  throne  by  the  Qtyvemor-Gteneral. 
The  story  throws  light  upon  Haidar^s  own  character ; 
and  shows  the  slender  claim  of  the  family  in  question 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  land. 
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§  58.  During  the  minoritj  of  the  Eaja,  the  able 
'  minister  Piimia  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
General  Wellesley  remained,  during  the  intervals  of  his 
campaigns,  till  March  1805,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
Commissioner  of  Mysdr;  and  bj  his  administration 
conferred  permanent  benefits  upon  the  people.  Colonel 
(Sir  Barrj)  Close  was  the  fiiBt  Besident  at  the  new 
court. 

§  59.  lu  1812,  Pumla  retired,  and  a  sum  of 
j£2,812,500  was  then  found  in  the  treasury.  Purnia 
waa  handsomely  pensioned,  and  Linga  Eaj  was  made 
Dtw&n,  with  diminifihed  powers.  The  Eaja  soon  dissi- 
pated the  treasure ;  and  oppressed  his  subjects  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  rebellion  broke  out. 

Everything  was  venal.  The  troops  were  unpaid,  and 
the  Eayats  were  ground  down  by  excessive  and  arbi- 
trary taxation. 

§  60.  Ib  1832,  the  British  Government  interfered,  as 
the  treaty  of  1799  required  them  to  do.  (Ch.  x.  §  89.) 
The  mismanagement  had  been  so  gross,  and  the  Eaja 
had  been  so  entirely  deaf  to  advice  pressed  upon  him, 
that  it  was  felt  that  the  Governor-General  could  do 
nothing  but  take  the  entire  management  of  the  state 
from  his  unworthy  hands.  Sir  T.  Munro,  when 
Governor  of  Madras,  had  visited  Mysor,  and  personally 
urged  amendment  upon  the  Eaja,  but  in  vain.  Sir 
Mark  Cubbon  was  chief  commissioner  under  the  new 
system  from  1836  to  1861.  A  liberal  pension  was 
assigned  to  the  Eaja.  The  country  has  been  excep- 
tionally prosperous  from  that  time.  The  administration 
reports  are  of  exceeding  value.  Mr.  L.  B.  Bo  wring, 
who  had  charge  of  the  province  from  1862  to  1870,  in- 
troduced many  important  reforms;  and,  in  fact,  re- 
modelled the  whole  administration.   The  present  (1871) 
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chief  conunissioner  is  Colonel  B.  J.  Meade.      (Ch.  x. 
§  181.) 

§  61.  The  Eaja  died  March  27,  1868,  without  heirs. 
He  had,  however,  adopted,  in  1865,  a  distant  relative 
called  Cham  Eajendra.  In  1867  Her  Majesty's  Gk)vem- 
ment  were  pleased  to  recognise  this  adoption ;  and  the 
young  chief  has  been  proclaimed  Maharaja  of  Mys6r. 
He  is  about  six  years  old,  and  will  receive  a  training 
suitable  to  his  rank  and  prospects. 

While  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
propriety  of  again  confiding  this  important  district  to 
the  care  of  a  Hindu  prince ;  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
interests  of  4,000,000  of  people  will  ever  be  carefully 
watched  over  by  the  paramount  power. 


NOTE.— 1879. 

Sir  B.  J.  Meade  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Saunders. 

The  present  Chief  Commissioner  is  Mr.  J.  D.  G-ordon,  O.S.I. 

The  district  is  slowly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  terrible 
famine  which  swept  away  one-fourth  of  its  inhabitants. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  transference  of  the 
province  to  the  Mahdr&ja. 


CONCLUSION. 


AnoiMLt  Z&dift. 


CONCLUSION. 


Wb  here  draw  our  brief  summarj  of  Indian  History 
to  a  close. 

The  student  Has  now  in  liis  hands  the  clue  which  will 
serve  to  guide  him  through  its  intricate  mazes. 

In  the  Introduction  his  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  spectacle,  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world,  of 
a  vast  Oriental  Empire,  consisting  of  many  flourishing 
states,  administered  by  Englishmen  imder  the  British 
Crown. 

We  have  surveyed,  in  a  cursory  manner,  the  immense 
and  varied  tracts  of  country  to  which  the  title  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  Empire  has  been  given. 

In  the  first  Chapter  we  have  seen  an  ancient  race, 
possessed  of  marvellous  powers,  civilised  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  kindred  to  our  own,  spreading  itself 
abroad  in  Hindustan.  They  elaborated  great  systems 
of  philosophy ;  and  composed  splendid  poems  in  a  lan- 
guage, the  flexibility,  copiousness,  philosophic  structure, 
and  sonorous  grandeur  of  which  are  the  admiration  of 
the  learned.  They  founded  and  propagated  two  reli- 
^ons ;  one  of  which,  no  longer  possessing  votaries  in 
India  itself,  is  yet  the  most  widely  extended  religious 
system  in  the  world. 

The  history  of  India  then  becomes,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  record  of  a  series  of  invasions  of  Hindustan 
by    Western    and     North-Westem    races, — Persians, 
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Greeks,  Afghans,  and  Ta(r)tars ;  and  the  annals  of  the 
dynasties  which  some  of  these  invaders  founded.  The 
ancient  Persian  Empire  numbered  the  Panj&b  among 
its  satrapies ;  and  the  Grecian  conqueror,  by  whom 
that  empire  was  subverted,  achieved  a  wider  and  a 
more  lasting  conquest  of  North- Western  India  and  the 
adjacent  provinces.  Traces  of  Grecian  rule  long 
lingered  around  the  Indus. 

After  the  interval  (hardly  bridged  over  by  a  weak 
and  wavering  tradition)  of  nearly  a  thousand  years,  the 
fiery  zeal  of  the  Muhammadans  led  to  the  conquest  of 
Sind,  at  the  very  time  that  G^bir  and  MiliBa  £>iinded 
the  famous  Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain. 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  after  this,  and  about  the 
period  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  the  Ghazni- 
vide  dynasty  established  itself  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bavi,  having  passed  from  Ghazi^  to  Labor. 

Mahmud  of  Ghazni's  dominion  is  followed  by  that  of 
Muhammad  of  Ghor ;  and  each  of  these  conquerors,  or 
rather  plunderers,  is  said  to  have  made  twelve  maraud- 
ing, iconoclastic  expeditions  into  India,  north  of  the 
Nerbudda. 

About  the  time  of  the  first  English  Edward,  a  "  slave 
of  the  Sultan  of  Ghor  "  made  Delhi  the  capital  of  a 
Muhammadan  empire  in  India.  Amid  many  vicissi- 
tudes it  remained  so,  till  England  took  possession  of 
it.  The  Muhammadans  thus  in  about  a  century  and  a  ' 
half  made  a  permanent  advance  from  Lsthor  to  Delhi,    j 

Successive  dynasties,  five  in  number,  chiefly  founded 
by  slaves,  exercised  dominion  in  Delhi  and  Agra  for  : 
320  years ;  till,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Baber, 
the  founder  of  the  great  Mogul  empire  in  India,  begins 
the  conquest  of  Hindustan.  The  Moguls  and  Tatars 
had,  before  this,  repeatedly  crossed  the  Indus;  and 
Teimiir  in  1398,  had  actually  for  a  short  time  occupied 
Delhi.     His  descendant,  Baber,  foimded  the  most  illuB- 
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trions  and  enduring  dominion  that  has  ever  existed  in 
India. 

Meanwhile,  when  Edward  I.  was  conquering  Wales, 
Alii  ^the  Sanguinary"  was  subjugating  the  Dakhan, 
^wliere  ancient  Hindu  races  had  hitherto  lived  undis- 
turbed by  the  commotions  in  Hindustan.  Cruel  em- 
perors and  their  generals  followed  in  his  footsteps.  In 
the  Dakhan,  we  see,  fifty  years  after  All&'s  memorable 
inrasion,  a  Muhammadan  kingdom  hardly  inferior  in 
■plendour  to  that  of  Delhi  itself,  arising  at  Kulburga. 

The  fragments  into  which,  after  about  150  years  and 
about  the  time  of  Baber's  conquest  of  Delhi,  that 
kingdom  was  broken  up,  were  not  again  entirely 
brought  under  the  Mogul  dominion,  till  the  time  of 
Aurungzib,  when  the  Mogul  empire  itself  was  hasten- 
ing to  dissolution. 

The  last  great  Hind^  kingdom  in  the  south,  that  of 
Bijanagar,  had  fallen  before  the  combined  armies  of 
these  Dakhani  Muhammadan  kings  in  a.d.  1565. 

Yet  the  Hindii  races  were  not  extinct.  They  possess 
a  wonderful  vitality.  During  the  long  period  of  the 
Mogul  ascendancy,  we  see  the  Eajpiits,the  proud  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ancient  Hindu  Bajas,  identifying 
themselves  with  their  Muhammadan  conquerors  in  a 
singular  manner.  Though  thus  closely  connected  with 
the  Moguls,  their  independence  survives  the  downfall 
of  the  bouse  of  Teimiir. 

Moreover,  there  now  arises  in  the  Dakhan  a  HindA 
power,  which  never  for  a  moment  is  really  at  peace  with 
the  Muhammadans;  which  holds  itself  ever  ready  to 
spring  upon  them,  like  the  tiger  on  its  prey ;  and  which 
a^  length  reduces  the  thirteenth  Mogul  emperor  to 
ignominious  servitude.  The  Delhi  Musalmans,  in  fact, 
overcame  their  brethren  in  the  Dakhan,  only,  as  it 
seemed^,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  imiversal  Mahratta 
domiuion. 
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CH.  IV.,  V. 


1294. 
Ch.  U.  §  8L 


Ch.iy. 


Ch.  iy.  §  20. 
1847. 


Ch.  iy.  §  29. 


Ch.  lit  §  6. 


Ch.y. 
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CH.  TI.-IX 


Ch.  V.  §  70. 


Cli.  vi.,  vii. 


Cli.  vi. 

Ch.  vii.  §  4. 
Ch.  vii.,  viii. 

Ch.  is. 

Ch.  viii, 

Ch.  V.  §  70. 
Ch.  ix. 

Ch.  X. 


CONCLUSION. 


Svinmaxy:  the  Portnffiieae,  te.  In  India. 

But  the  Mahrattas  themselves,  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  power,  received  a  check  from  an  Afgh&n  invader, 
who  crossed  the  Indus  six  times ;  and  after  inflicting  a 
crushing  defeat  upon  the  combined  forces  of  that  am- 
bitious people,  declined  to  ascend  the  throne  of  the 
Moguls. 

Meanwhile,  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  led  to  a  series  of  more  important 
invasions  of  India  by  the  nations  of  modem  Europe, 
who  came  in  the  garb  of  merchants ;  but  soon  began 
to  entertain  the  design  of  founding  a  permanent  domi- 
nion in  the  East. 

Of  these,  the  Portuguese,  after  a  brief  but  splendid 
career,  sank  from  absolute  incapacity  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  task  which  they  had  set  themselves. 

The  Dutch  followed  them;  but  the  decay  of  their 
fortunes  in  Europe  prevented  the  permanent  success  of 
their  schemes  in  India. 

The  English  and  the  French  alone  remained ;  and, 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  seemed  un- 
cei*tain  which  of  these  two  races  was  to  govern  India. 

The  genius  of  Olive,  who  did  what  Albuquerque  and 
Dupleix  had  failed  to  do,  mainly  decided  the  question 
in  favour  of  England. 

The  year  1760  saw  the  irretrievable  ruin  of  the 
French  in  India. 

The  next  year  is  the  date  of  the  disabling  blow  that 
fell  on  the  Mahrattas  at  Panipat. 

From  1757  to  1765  Britain,  chiefly  under  Olive's 
guidance,  advanced  by  rapid  steps  to  sovereign  power 
in  the  East. 

A  series  of  British  Governors-General,  beginning 
with  the  illustrious  Warren  Hastings,  were  thenceforth 
the  foremost  men  in  India.  Their  line  of  seventeen 
proconsuls  ranges  gmndly  in  history  over  against  that 
of  the  seventeen  great  Mogul  Emperors. 


CONCLUSION. 


Tlie  KamtluM. 


Yet  England  did  not  become  the  paramount  power 
in  India  without  a  long  series  of  severe  struggles. 

There  were  the  wars  in  the  Camatic  with  the  French, 
from  1744  to  1761 ;  in  Beng&l  with  Suraja  Daula,  and 
other  Muhammadaji  Nuwabs,  from  1757  to  1765,  in- 
cluding the  glorious  ten  months  in  1765  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gauges ;  the  four  Mahratta  wars,^in  the  course 
of  which  l^e  Mogul  Emperor,  Sh&h  A  lam  U.,  was 
released  from  Mahratta  thraldom,  and  placed  under 
BriiiBh  protection,  and  every  single  Mahratta  leader 
suffered  a  signal  overthrow,  which  momentous  struggles 
lasted  from  1775  to  1819;  the  four  Mysdr  wars,  in 
which  the  short-lived  but  vigorous  Muhammadan  usur- 
pation in  Seringapatam  was  extinguished,  and  the 
ancient  Hindii  Baj  restored  under  the  auspices  of  Bri- 
tain ;  the  war  with  Nipal ;  two  wars  with  Birma,  which 
transferred  the  whole  sea-board  of  further  India  to  the 
sway  of  England;  the  lamentable  struggle  in  Afgh4n- 
istan*;  the  war  in  which  the  Amirs  of  Sind  were  rudelj 
stript  of  their  dominions ;  the  brief  but  bloody  episode 
of  the  Gwalidr  struggle ;  the  two  Panj4b  wars,  in  which 
was  subjugated  the  land  of  the  five  rivers,  where  all 
other  conquerors  began  their  conquests:  these  are  the 
chief  of  the  conquests  which  England  has  come  forth 
triumphant.  The  sad  history  of  the  "  Sepoy  Mutiny," 
in  which  England  had  finally  to  conquer  its  own  rebel- 
lious army,  and  in  the  course  of  which  the  last  of 
the  Moguls,  and  the  sole  surviving,  and  most  un- 
worthy, representative  of  the  Peshwas  were  swept  away ; 
and  which  ended  in  the  assumption  by  the  British 
Crown  of  the  direct  government  of  India,  which  until 
then  had  been  under  the  administration  of  the  ever- 


*  1879.     The  time  has  not  come  for  more  than  a  reference  to 
the  second  Afgh&n  war,  with  its  second  massacre. 
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XAMINATION  QUESTIONS  ON  INDIAN  HISTORY 

AND  GEOGRAPHY. 


INTEODUOTION. 

'.. — ^1.  Fix  the  positiong  of  Dondra  Head,  Singapore,  Pesh&war,  and  the  Sal* 
win.     §  1,  2. 

2.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  Bengftl,  indicating  round  it  the  districts  under 

the  same  administration.     §  8. 

3.  What  is  to  be  observed  regarding  Sikhim,  Mmmipi^r,  and  Tipperah  ? 

§  8. 

4.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  the  course  of  the  Gkmges  from  Patna  to  Hard- 

w&r,  putting  in  all  the  places  of  importance  on  its  banks.     §  9. 

5.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  the  Panj&b  territory,  exhibiting  its  ten  divi- 

sions.    §  10. 

6.  Give  a  diagram  showing  the  relative  positions  of  the  capitals  of  the 

six  tributary  states  of  Central  India.     §  12. 

7.  Where  is  BandSlkhand  ?     Give  the  chief  states  in  it.     §  12. 

8.  What  are  called  the  Central  Provinces  P    What  rivers  have  their  rise 

there?     §  13. 

9.  Fix  the  sites  of  the  chief  sea-ports  of  British  Birma,  and  mention  some 

particulars  about  them.     §  15. 
10.  What  dependent  B4jas  are  there  in  the  Madras  Presidency  ?    Give  a 
few  facts  regarding  the  territory  of  each  of  them.     §  16. 

. — 1.  Mention  the  founders  of  Her&t,  the  fort  of  Attock,  Madras,  Ind6r, 
Aurung&b&d,  and  Bijanagar.     (Gomp.  Geog.  Index.) 

2.  What  French  settlements  are  there  in  India  ?    Give  their  positions. 

§  17. 

3.  What  Portuguese  settlements  are  there  in  India  P  Fix  their  positions. 

§  19.    Oh.  vi. 

4.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  inserting  the  chief 

town  of  each  collectorate.     §  16. 

5.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  inserting  the  chief 

place  of  each  district.     §  18. 

6.  What  fevdatories  are  there  within  the  limits  of  the  Bombay  Presi* 

dency  ?     §  18. 

7.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  Ber&r.    How  did  it  come  under  British  manage- 

ment?    §  20. 

8.  Give  the  dates  and  circumstances  of  the  acquisition  of  any  six  por- 

tions of  territory  by  the  English.     §  23. 

9.  Give  any  six  feudatories  of  Britain  in  India,  and  fix  the  position  and 

extent  of  their  states.     §  24,  25. 
10.  What  boon  did  Lord  Canning  confer  on  these  feudatory  chiefs  P  Ch.  x. 
§  187. 


♦•• 


Put  dates  to  everything  throttghout. 
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m,  IV. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


Anotont  India. 


OHAPTBB  I.,  &o. 

in.-— 1.  When  does  real  Indian  history  begin  P     §  1. 

2.  Which  are  the  most  ancient  Hindd  books  ?     §  2. 
8.  PistingoiBh  the  Y^dio  system  of  religion  from  that  of  the  Por&nas. 
§  2,  10. 

4.  Enumerate  the  chief  Sanskrit  compositions.     §  2,  6, 7, 18,  14. 

5.  Which  are  the  fonr  great  Hindd  castes  ?    How  has  the  system  of 

caste  been  modified  P     §  4. 

6.  What  do  you  mean  by  Tillage  communities  p     §  4. 

7.  What  tracts  of   country  were  called  respectively  Brahmivarta  and 

Brahmarshiddsa  P    What  are  they  remarkable  for  P     §  5. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  "  Institutes  of  Manu."     §  8,  4. 

9.  What  is  recorded  concerning  BimaP    Where  is  his  history  given? 

10.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  Mahd.  Bhiirata  P    §  7. 


CHAPTER  I.,  Ac. 

rV. — 1.  What  is  the  legend  regarding  Krishna  P    §  7. 

2.  What  Kings  of  Magadha  are  important  in  history  P     §  8. 

3.  When  and  where  did  Buddhism  originate  P     §  8,  11. 

4.  What  king  was  the  disting^shed  patron  of  Buddhism.     §  8  (5),  §  11. 
6.  Who  was  Sankara  AchArya  P     §  11. 

6.  What  is  known  regarding  the  sage  Agastya  P     Ch.  iv.  §  8. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  Jain  system.     §  12 ;  ch.  iv.  §  5. 

8.  Who  was  Parasu  E4ma  P     Ch.  iv.  §  8. 

9.  What  is  the  VMAnta  system  of  philosophy  P     §  15. 
10.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  PeriplAs  P    Ch.  iv.  §  14. 


I 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


AndM&t  India.    Pr*-Mogtil. 


CHAPTER  I.,  &o. 

V. — 1.  What  invasions  of  India  are  mentioned  as  having  taken  place  before 
the  birth  of  Christ  ?     §  16-20. 

2.  Which  of  these  are  of  no  historical  importance  ?     §  16,  17. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  ancient  Persian  invasion.     §  18. 

4.  Give  a  detailed  aooonnt  of  Alexander's  expedition  to  India.     §  19. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  Her&t.     §  19;  oh.  z.  §  110,  o. 

6.  Write  a  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria. 

§  19,  20. 

7.  Who  were  Skylax  and  Nearohus  ?     §  18,  19. 

8.  Who  were  the  contemporaries  of  Chandragupta  P     §  20. 

9.  What  are  the  saras  of  Yikram&ditya  and  S&Uv&hana  ?     §  9,  23. 

10.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  the  Panj&b  proper,  inserting  the  Greek  names. 
§  19,  20. 


CHAPTBE  n.,  &o. 

The  Pre- Mogul  Muhammadan  History. 

YI. — 1.  Give  the  names  of  the   first   six  Muhammadan  invaders  of  India. 
Ch.  ii.  table. 

2.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  Trans-Oxiana.     Ch.  ii.  §  5. 

3.  Enumerate  the  Muhammadan  dynasties  in  Delhi  before  B&ber.  Ch.  ii 

table. 

4.  Write  a  detailed  life  of  JeipAl  I.     Ch.  ii.  §  6,  7 ;  xi.  §  12. 

5.  Fix  the  situations  of  Batinda,  NAgark6t,  and  Tan^shwar.     Give  some 

account  of  each  of  these  places.     Ch.  ii.  §  7,  8,  16 ;  xi.  §  8. 

6.  Why  is  the  tenth  expedition  of  Mahmdd  of  Ghazni  very  important  ? 

Ch.  ii.  §  10. 

7.  Give  some  account  of  Anhalw&ra.     Ch.  ii.  §  11,  32. 

8.  Who  were  Firdousl,  Kh&f  1  Kh&n,  K&lidAsa,  and  Ferishta  ?    Where  and 

when  did  they  live  ?     Ch.  ii.  §  12  ;  iii.  §  9  j  i.  §  13  ;  iv.  §  23. 

9.  Three  Beir&ms  (Beyram)  are  mentioned  in  this  history ;  give  some 

account  of  each.     Ch.  ii.  §  15,  26 ;  iii.  §  6. 
10.  Who  were  respectively  called  the  Burner  of  the  World,  and  the  San- 
guinary ?    Why  ?     Ch.  ii.  §  15,  32. 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


vn,  vm. 


The  Mogtd  Empire. 


CHAPTEE  UI.,  Ac. 

1656-1606. 

VII. — ^1.  Write  a  list  of  the  Mogul  Emperors  in  three  sections — the  great 
ones,  the  nominal  ones,  and  the  mere  pensioners.     §  2. 

2.  Write  a  life  of  SnltAn  B&ber.     §  3. 

3.  Beconnt  the  great  struggle  of  the  Bftjpilts  for  empire.     §  3  (12). 

4.  Write  a  life  of  Hum&y^Q.     §  4,  5. 

5.  Give  a  snmmarj  of  the  history  of  the  Silr  dynasty.     §  5. 

6.  Divide  Akbar's  life  into  six  periods,  and  state  the  chief  events  in 

each.     §  6. 

7.  Draw  a  sketch  map,  showing  the  eighteen  Sub&hs  into  which  his 

empire  was  divided.     §  6. 

8.  Give  an  aoconnt  of  the  two  sieges  of  Ahmadnagar  in  this  reign.  §  6. 

9.  State  a  few  particulars  regarding — (1.)  AkbaPs  guardian ;  (2.)  his 

brother-in-law ;  (3.)  his  sons  j    (4.)  his  chief  friends  j    (6.)  his 
chief  opponents.     §  6. 
10.  What  are  his  chief  claims  to  be  considered  an  exceedingly  great 
ruler  ?    §  6. 


CHAPTER  m.,  &o. 

1605-1707. 

vm.— 1.  Write  a  sketch  of  JehAnglr's  history.     §  7. 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  his  queen,  and  of  his  great  general,  Huh&bat 

Kh&n.     §  7. 

3.  Write  an  account  of  Sir  T.  Boe's  embassy  to  his  court.     §  7. 

4.  What  events  occurred  in  1626-27?     §  7. 

6.  Divide  Shdh  Jehdn's  life  into  three  periods,  and  give  a  summary  of 
the  events  of  each.     §  7,  8,  9. 

6.  What  Poi*tuguese  affair  is  important  in  this  reign  ?     §  8. 

7.  Give  a  brief  account  of  each  of  ShMi  Jeh&n's  children.     §  8. 

8.  Divide  Aurungzib's  life  into  four  periods,  and  give  a  short  account 

of  the  events  of  each  portion.     §  9. 

9.  Compare  his  character  and  policy  with  those  of  Akbar.     §  9. 
10.  Who  was  Jeswant  Sing  ?    What  is  known  of  him  ?     §  9. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


Avnmgiib,  165a-1707. 


AURUNGZtB.    (Ch.  ill.  §  8, 9.) 
1668-1707. 

IX. — 1.  Give  a  summary  of  Anrongzlb's  career  before  1658.    Oh.  iii.  §  8  (7,  9). 
2.  What  gave  him  an  advantage  over  his  brothers  P 
8.  Give  details  of  his  treacherons  condnct  to  his  relatives. 

4.  How  did  he  behave— (1.)  to  Sivajl ;  (2.)  to  Sambajl  j  (8.)  to  SAhn  ? 

5.  Who  were  his  grea,t  generals  ? 

6.  In  what  way  did  Jeswant  Sing  act,  and  how  did  Amnmgztb  behave  to 

him  and  his  P 

7.  What  places  are  most  connected  with  his  history  P 

8.  Who  were  his  sons  ?    Trace  their  history  to  1707. 

9.  How  did  Anmngzib  differ  essentially  from  Akbar  P 
10.  What  conquests  did  he  achieve  in  the  Dakhan  P 


AURUNGZIB— Conftnwed. 

X. — 1.  Wherein  was  he  impolitic  ? 

2.  What  connection  had  he  with  the  English  ? 

3.  Who  was  the  historian  of  the  time  ?     His  history  P 

4.  What  circumstances  led  to  the  immediate  break-up  of  the  Mogul  power 

in  1707  ? 
6.  When  did  he  become  "Emperor  de  facto y  and  when  dejure  ? 

6.  Braw  a  sketch  map,  putting  in  all  the  places  referred  to  in  the  sum- 

mary.    §  9  (19). 

7.  Had  the  limits  of  the  empire  extended  from  1658  to  1707  ? 

8.  Was  there  anything  in  English  history  to  parallel  the  bigotry  of 

Aurungzib  about  the  same  time  ? 

9.  What  peculiarity  of  his  character  most  hindered  his  success  P 
10.  What  was  the  real  result  of  his  poUcy  in  the  Dakhan  P 
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XI.  xn. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


The  Xogtil  Empire. 


CHAPTER  m.  §  10, 11 5  vn. 

1707-1718. 

•XI. — 1.  Give  an  account  of  the  Seventh  Mogul  Emperor. 

2.  Who  was  the  Eighth  Mognl  Emperor,  and  who  was  his  supporter  ? 

What  was  their  fate  ? 

3.  Give  an  acconnt  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  1700. 

4.  Give  a  brief  snmmary  of  the  early  history  of  the  French  in  India  to 

1725. 

5.  What  places  did  the  Danes  occupy  ? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  English  factories  in  India  to  1700. 

7.  What  especial  circumstances  in  reference  to  the  English  East  India 

Company  are  to  be  referred  to  the  reigns  of  ShMi  Jeh&n  and 
Farukhshir  ? 

8.  What  places  around  the  coast  were  in  European  occupation  in  1725  ? 

9.  Which  Mahratta  leaders  were  contemporaries  of  Zu]£k&r  Kh&n  ? 
10.  What  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  that  period  in  Mys6r,  the  Panj&b, 

and  in  Delhi  P 


CHAPTER  ni. 

1713-1748. 

xn.— 1.  Who  were  the  Barha  Seiads  ?    Ch.  iii.  §  12  (2). 

2.  What  Emperors  did  they  set  up,  and  whom  did  they  depose  ? 

3.  Who  were  their  great  rivals  ?     §  15. 

4.  What  treaty  did  one  of   them  make  with  a  Mahratta  leader,  and 

what  were  its  results  ? 

5.  How  were  they  overthrown  ? 

6.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Zulfik&r  Kh&n.     Ch.  iii.  §  11. 

7.  What  circumstances  are  worthy  of  note  connected  with  the  marriage 

of  Farukhshir  ?    Ch.  iii.  §  12. 

8.  What  did  the  Sikhs  suffer  under  the  government  of  these  Seiads  ?  §  12. 

9.  Give  some  account  of  Asaph  J&h. 
10.  And  of  Sadat  KhAn. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


TlM  XoffQl  amvir«. 
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xm.  ziy. 


OHAPTBB  in.  §  12-19. 

HHi-^l.  GiT8  an  aoooimt  of  affairs  in  Delhi  from  1719  to  1738. 

2.  YHiat  was  the  occasion,  and  what  the  result,  of  the  battle  of  Sh&h- 

p^  P     §  16. 
8.  Give  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Kizftms  of  Haidar&b4d. 
4.  What  prorinces  became  yirtnally  independent  during  the  reign  of 

Muhammad  ShAh  P    Who  were  his  gre9,t  Omrahs  P 
6.  What  was  the  history  of  the  battle  of  Sirhind  P 

6.  Write  a  short  account  of  NAdir  ShAh. 

7.  WhowasAli  YardiKhinP 

8.  Give  the  history  of  Ahmad  ShAh,  the  Emperor. 

9.  Write  an  account  of  Ahmad  ShAh  AbdAl!. 

10.  Give  the  life  of  Gh4zt-ud-dtn  (lY.),  grandson  of  Niz&m-ul-Mulk. 


CHAPTER  m.  §  20-25. 

XIV. — ^1.  How  did  the  Mahrattas  get  a  footing  in  Delhi  ?  when  did  they,  for  a 
time,  lose  it  ?  when  regain  it  P  and  when  did  they  finally  lose  it  ? 

2.  Who  was  Ghoiam  K4dir  ? 

3.  Give  the  names    of  the  last  two  Moguls,  and  a  particular  or  two 

about  them. 

4.  In  1757  what  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  all  the  principal  centres  of 

political  life  in  India  ? 

5.  Which  Mogul  Emperors  were  fugitives  ?  which  were  assassinatod  ? 

which  were   mere  puppets?  which  did  most  to  establish   the 
empire  P  and  which  most  hastened  its  downfall  P 

6.  Who  were  the  Bohillas  ? 

7.  Which  Emperor  met  Olive,  and  under  what  circumstances  ? 

8.  How  many  times,  and  by  whom,  was  Delhi  taken  between  1206  and 

1803? 

9.  Who  were  the  descendants  of  Ahmad  Sh&h  Abd^li  P 

10.  Which  six  battles  were  most  important  in  the  Mogul  history  P 


4^'8 


XV.  XVI. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


Th*  MalirattMi. 


CHAPTEES  rV.  AND  v.,  Ac. 

XV. — 1.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  the  Mahratta  country.    Ch.  ▼.  §  2-4. 

2.  What  do  we  know  of  the  Mahratta  people  before  the  rise  of  Siyajt  ? 

Ch.  iv.  §  14,  15. 

3.  How  have  the  hill-forts  been  connected  with  Mahratta  history? 

Ch.  V.  §  6,  9,  11, 18, 21,  22. 

4.  Give  a  brief  account  of  Sivajl's  ancestors.     Ch.  v.  §  9. 

6.  Trace  the  history  of  the  Mahratta  dominion  in  the  Camatic.     Ch.  y. 
§  7, 17,  23,  24,  65,  108.     (See  Tanjore.) 

6.  Give  a  short  life  of  the  great  Sivaji.     Ch.  y.  §  9-26. 

7.  State  precisely  the  position  of  the  various  kingdoms  of  the  Dakhan 

in  1627.     Ch.  iv.  §  23-29 ;  vi.  §  20. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  Sivajl's  conduct  towards  Af  zal  Kh&n  and  Shayista 

Kh&n.     Ch.  V.  §  14r-16. 

9.  In  what  matters  did  Sivajt  come  into  contact  with  the   English. 

Ch.  V.  §  17-22 ;  vii.  §  6. 
10.  Compare  Sivaji  with  Hyder  All.    Why  was  the  success  of  the  former 
more  complete  than  that  of  the  latter  ? 


CHAPTER  v.,  Ac* 

XVI. — 1.  What  is  remarkable  about  the  history  of  Shayista  Eh&n  ? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  Sivajl's  successor.     §  27-i2. 

3.  Distinguish  between  B4ja  Bd,m  and  B&m  B&j.     §  27-29. 

4.  Write  a  life  of  R&ja  SAhu.     §  33-59. 

5.  What  was  the  state  uf  affairs  among  the  Mahrattas  from  1683  to 

1707  ?    §  30-37. 

6.  Who  was  B&14J1  Vishwan&th  ?    Give  an  account  of  the  transactions 

with.     §  40-42. 

7.  Explain  the  terms  Chout  and  Surdishmukht.     §  42. 

8.  Write  a  life  of  the  second  PeshwA.     §  44-53. 

9.  Name  the  principal]  Mahratta  leaders  who  rose  to  eminence  about 

1724.     Which  of  these  founded  independent  states  ?     §  45. 
10.  Give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Kolh&piir  state.     §  47. 
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Jbiti  t. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


The  Bngllflli  P«rlod. 
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ivn.  xvm. 


CHAPTBES  v.,  vn.,  vm. 

1740-1748. 

XVn.^l.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  chief  states  in  India  in  1740.    Ch.  y.  §  58. 
2.  Write  an  account  of  GhandU  Sah6b. 

8.  Who  were  the  great  French  leaders  in  the  Camatio  during  this 
period? 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  battle  of  Ambtbr. 

5.  Exhibit  the  dynasty  of  Anw&r-ud-din  in  a  table.    Gh.  yiii.  §  7. 

6.  What  sons  of  Niz4m>ul-Mulk  were  alive  when  he  died  ? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  siege  of  Madras.    Ch.  viii.  §  4. 

8.  What  powers  existed  in  India  in  1748  P    Ch.  yiii.  §  14. 

9.  Write  an  account  of  B&I&jt  B4jt  Bao.    Ch.  ▼.  §  66-71. 

10.  Give  a  slight  sketch  of  six  important  persons  who  died  in  or  about 
1748. 


CHAPTERS  V.-IX. 

1748-1766. 

XVIII.— 1.  Who  was  Ragobft  ?    Give  a  sketch  of  his  history.    Ch.  v.  §  68. 

2.  Who  was  Clive  ?    Trace  his  whole  Indian  career  briefly. 

3.  Give  an  outline  of  events  that  led  to  the  battle  of  Flassey.   Gh.  ix. 

§6-10. 

4.  What  brought  about  the  conflict  between  the  Mahrattas  and  Ahmad 

Sh&h  Abd&il  ?    Ch.  v.  §  68. 

(SGCondx 
fonrth  )  ^8'**'1®  o^  P&nipat.  (1761.)  Ch.  v. 

§  68. 

6.  Write  a  summary  of  affairs  in  Beng&l  during  1766. 

7.  Who  destroyed  the  French  power  in  the  Camatio  P    Trace  its  de- 

cline from  1748  to  1760.     Ch.  viU.  §  15-82. 

8.  Who  were  the  rival  NuwAbs  of  Arcot  ?    Discuss  their  claims. 

9.  Who  were  the  rival  Sub&d&rs  of  the  Dakhan  P    Give  their  history. 
10.  Write  an  account  of  Bussy.    Ch.  viii.  §  18. 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


The  Bngllflli  Period. 


OHAFTEES  V.-K. 

1765-1782. 

XIX.-^l.  Write  ft  life  of  Warren  Hastings.     Cli.  ix.  §  34  to  x.  §  14. 

2.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  NAnA  Famavls.     Ch.  v.  §  70,  73-119. 

3.  Give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  life  and  times  of  HAdn  £&o, 

the  fourth  FeshwA.     Ch.  y.  §  72. 

4.  What  caused  the  first  Biahratta  war?    Ch.  ▼.  §  90,  91. 

5.  Who  was  Goddard  ?  Give  an  account  of  his  services.  Ch.  ▼.  §  96-102. 

6.  Give  a  summary  of  the  history  of  the  English  in  Beng&l  from  1765 

to  1782. 

7.  What  was  the  Convention  of  Warg&om  P    Ch.  v.  §  97. 

8.  State  the  particulars  of  the  treaty  of  Salb&t.     Ch.  v.  §  102. 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  Ind6r  State  from  its  rise  to  1780. 

10.  What  do  we  know  of  any  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  during 
this  period  P 


1782-1800. 

XX.— 1.  Write  a  full  account  of  MahAdaji  Sindia.    Ch.  v.  §  77-110. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  KArdlA.     Ch.  v.  §  114. 

3.  Write  a  life  of  the  Marquis  ComwaUis.     Ch.  x.  §  18. 

4.  What  was  the  permanent  settlement  P     Ch.  x.  §  23. 

5.  Give  an  abstract  of  the  history  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  Feshwas. 

Ch.  V.  §  83-87. 

6.  State  the   more  important  matters  connected  with  Lord  Teign- 

mouth's  administration.     Ch.  x.  §  29. 

7.  What  are  the  chief  features  of  the  English  legislation  for  India  be- 

tween 1783  and  1793,  both  dates  being  included  P    Ch.  x.  §  15-28. 

8.  What  Fresidents  of  the  "Board  of  Control"  have  been  celebrated 

in  history  P 

9.  State  fully  all  you  know  about  the  Treaty  of  Bassein.     Ch.  v.  §  123. 
10.  Give  a  summary  of  the  state  of  alEairs  at  all  the  principal  places 

in  India  in  1800. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


T1l«  Bngllflli  Pezlod. 
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XXL  xxn. 


CHAPTEBS  V.-X. 

1800>-1806. 

(OKxii.  §68;  xi.  §26.) 

XXI. — 1.  Write  an  acoonnt  of  the  Marqness  of  Wellesley's  Indian  administra- 
tion.    Oh.  z.  §  34-18. 

2.  What  is  the  system  which  is  called  the  Subsidiary  System  ?    Ch.  z. 

§  36-40. 

3.  What  circnmstances  oansed  the  nineteenth  centnry  to  open  with 

favourable  anspioes  to  Great  Britain  in  India  P    Ch.  z.  §  42, 43 ; 
V.  §  121 J  zii.  §  66. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  Jeswant  B&o  Holk&r.     Ch.  y.  §  118-140. 

6.  Give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  life  of  Daulat  B&o  Sindia.     Ch.  y.  §  110- 
161. 

6.  What  destroyed  the  Mahratta  confederation  P     Ch.  y.  §  139. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  second  Mahratta  war.    Ch.  y.  §  124-136. 

8.  What  were  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  D6og&om  P    Ch.  v.  §  134. 

9.  What  were  the  provisions  of    the  treaty  of    Sirjt  Anjeng&om? 

Ch.  V.  §  136. 
10.  Give  a  summary  of  the  third  Mahratta  war.     Ch.  v.  §  137. 

1806-1819. 

XXII. — 1.  Give  some  account  of  Sir  Barry  Close,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sir  0. 
Metcalfe,  Mr.  M.  Elphinstone,  and  Sir  T.  Munro. 
2.  Write  a  brief  history  of  Bslji  lUo  II.     Ch.  v.  §  116. 
8.  Give,  in  a  table,  the  battles  of  the  fourth  Mahratta  or  Pind&ri  war. 
4.  State  a  few  particulars  regarding  Trimbuckjl,  AppA  Sah^b,  Amtr 

KhAn,  ChitA,  Gh&tg^,  G6kla. 
6.  Give  the  sequel  of  the  history  of  the  B&jas  of  Sat&r4.    Ch.  v.  §  164. 

6.  Who  were  the  Pind&ris  ?     Ch.  v.  §  148. 

7.  Which  were  the  principal  hill -forts  taken  from  the  Mahrattas,  to 

1819,  by  the  English?     Ch.  v.  §  165. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  Tanjore  Mahratta  B&j  from  its  foundation. 

Ch.  X.  §  44. 

9.  State  briefly  the  main  circumstances  connected  with  the  Nuw&bs 

of  the  Camatic  from  1760  to  1801. 
10.  Give  a  short  history  of  Sir  G.  Barlow's  career  as  acting  Governor- 
General,  and  as  Governor  of  Madras.     Ch.  x.  §  53-59. 
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xzm.  zny. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


She  Bntfllgh  Period. 


CHAPTERS  X.  §  63-78. 

1806-1823. 

XXm. — ^1.  What  may  be  said  for  and  against  the  "  Ncm-inteirention  Policy  ** 

in  India  ?     §  63,  64. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  Vellore  Mutiny.     §  56. 

3.  Write  a  summary  of  Trayancore  history.     §  61-64. 

4.  State  a  few  particulars  about  the  Cochm  state.     §  64. 

6.  Where  are  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  important  in  Indian  history  ? 
§66. 

6.  Give  a  sketch  of  Lord  Minto's  embassies.     §  67-69. 

7.  Write  a  summary  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings'  Indian  administra- 

tion.   §  73-77. 

8.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Ntpal  war  ?    How  did  it  end  ?     §  74. 

9.  Write  a  short  account  of  General  Sir  B.  Ochterlony's  seryices.  §  74. 
10.  Who  was  Mr.  Adam,  and  what  did  he  do  ?    §  78. 


CHAPTEE  X.  §  78-105. 

XXrV". — 1.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  Birmese  war.     §  79. 

2.  What  territory  did  England  acquire  by  the  treaty  of  YendabA? 

§79. 

3.  What  mutinies,   European  and   native,  have  taken  place  in  the 

armies  of  England  in  India  ? 

4.  Give  an  account  of  BhartpAr.     §  81. 

6.  What  rendered  Lord  W.  G.  Bentinck's  administration  remarkable  ? 
§87. 

6.  Give  a  summary  of  KArg  history.     §  90. 

7.  What  is  Thuggism  ?    Who  was  most  successful  in  its  suppression  ? 

§95. 

8.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  Bh6pM  state. 

9.  What  changes  were  made  in  the  Company's  charter  in  1833  ?  §  103. 
10.  What  did  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  do  as  acting  Governor-General  P    Discuss 

its  propriety.     §  105. 


► 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


T]M  Bngllflli  Period. 
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XXV.  XXVI. 


CHAPTER  X.  §  lOe-111. 

XXy.— 1.  Who  were  the  rulers  of  Afgh&nist&n  from  1760  to  1840  ?     §  110. 

2.  Give  the  descent  of  Bh&h  Shaja.     §  110. 

3.  Write  an  account  of  D6st  Muhammad. 

4.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  Afgh&nist&n,  showing  the  chief  places  cele- 

brated in  the  war. 

5.  Was  the  expedition  wise  or  foolish  ?    Why  ?     §  110. 

6.  How  did  E.  Fottinger,  Sale,  Nott,  and  Dennie  distinguish  them- 

selves ? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  K&bul  disasters.     §  110. 

8.  Why  was  the  garrison  of  Jell&l&b&d  called  illustrious  ?     §  116. 

9.  What  do  you  know  about  D6st  Muhammad's  "fighting **  son  ? 
10.  Give  an  account  of  the  results  of  the  Afgh&n  expedition. 


CHAPTER  X.  §  112-186. 

XXYI. — 1.  How  many  wars  with  China  are  mentioned  ?    What  have  been  the 

results  ? 

2.  What  mistakes  did  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough  make  as  Govemor- 

Greneral  ? 

3.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Gw&lidr  troubles  P     §  124. 

4.  What  two  battles  were  then  fought,  and  what  was  their  result  ? 

§124. 

5.  How  was  Bind  then  governed  P     §  126. 

6.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  British  war  with  Sind  P 

7.  What  battles  were  fought  in  this  war  P 

8.  What  were  the  chief  characteristics  of  Lord  Hardinge  as  Governor- 

General  P     §  132,  133. 

9.  What  had  been  done  by  the  British  armies  between  1843-1846  P 
10.  What  was  done  in  Gtimsib:  and  adjacent  districts  at  this  period  P 

§138. 


1I»'     ..'  '  '  —m^m^  IIJI.I.IU..  U    'L.  W*. 
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xxvn. 
xxvni. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


TlM  BagliBli  V«riod. 


CHAPTER  X.  §  137-183. 

XXYII. — 1.  What  annexations  took  place  in  the  Earl  of  Dalhonsie's  time? 

2.  Give  a  summaiy  of  the  second  Birmese  war.     §  140. 

3.  The  years  1848^-1856  were  years  of  great  progress.    Illiistrate 

this. 

4.  What  change  in  the  Company's  charter  was  made  in  1853  P  §  145. 

5.  What  were  the  chief  events  of  Lord  Canning's  administration  ? 

6.  What  was  the  origin  and  the  result  of  the  second  Persian  war  ? 

§  155. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  Sir  James  Outram  and  Sir 

Herbert  Edwardes.     §  156. 

8.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  histories  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  and  of  Sir 

J.  Lawrence,  before  he  was  Governor-General. 

9.  Distinguish  between  "  epidemic  "  and  "  endemic  '*  civilisation. 
10.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  principal  events  of  the  "  Sepoy  mutiny." 

§  159-183. 


CHAPTER  X.  §  161-188. 

XXVIII.— 1.  Who  were  the  principal  traitors  in  1857  ?     §  163, 164. 

2.  Who  were  the  great  heroes  of  that  rebellion  P 

3.  What  native  princes  were  especially  loyal  to  the  paramount 

power  ? 

4.  What  arrangements  were  made  in  1858  for  the  government  of 

British  India  P     §  185. 
6.  Give  an  abstract  of  the  Queen's  proclamation.     §  186. 

6.  What  is  the  "  patent  of  nobility  ?  "     §  187. 

7.  Give  a  list  of  the  Governors -General.      §  192. 

8.  Select  the  four  greatest,  and  give  reasons  for  your  selection. 

9.  Who  were  the  most  eminent  of  the  Acting  (Governors- General  P 
10.  What  great  calamities  have  befallen  the  English  in  India  from 

1756  to  the  present  ? 


»\ 


EXAMIXATION  QrESTWXSs  4^5 


CHAFTSR  XL  (X.) 

CXIX.—l.  The  PmnjAb  Km  been  Uie  butiMMd  fd  At^hkM,  ]t««tul4S  im«\ 
HiDd&t«    Illiwtimte  tbiiu    §  L 
2.  Give  a  sketch  t^  the  freoflrmphir  of  ihi«  fwpoviat^    §  9. 
&  Give  the  historT  of  MifiiUln  in  detMl     §  37^ 

4.  How  xnanv  invudera  hare  piuMeil  the  AtUM^'k? 

5.  Which  aie  the  Gis^Satlaj  aUtee  F    $  H, 

6.  What  Goyernora-Qenenu  have  had  woti  to  do  x^Uh  PanjAh  alhiir«, 

and  how  P 

7.  Write  a  hiatoxy  of  the  rise  and  progrena  of  iho  S)kh«  to  l)^(H). 

§  22-24. 

8.  Give  a  life  of  Hanjtt  Sing  in  detail    §  85. 

9.  Enumerate  the  various  rulers  of   tho  PanjAh  from  the  earliest 

times.    §  9-28. 
10.  Trace  the  descent  of  Dhulip  Sing,    g  27* 


OHAPTBB  XI. 

XXX.— 1.  Who  were  Miilr4],L41  Sing,  GoI4b  Sing,  and  OhAndKowrF  |88, 
2.  Give  in  detail  the  history  of  the  first  ?an]4b  yfM\    i  2U. 
8.  And  of  tho  second  PanUb  war.     $  40. 

4.  Mention  the  chief  military  men  cunneoted  with  the  twt)  Va«)j4U 

wars. 

5.  How  has  the  Pan]4b  been  administered  sintsa  its  annex^itiou  F  fj  40. 

6.  What  is  tho  meaning  of  the  word  Bikhf  of^K'MMi  of  Minl^  m\{\  uf 

Sing  or  Singh  ?     §  22. 

7.  Justify  tho  annexation  of  the  Panj4b.     |  44. 

8.  What  groat  onginooring  works  have  been  onrri«»«l  out  there  P 

9.  What  is  now  the  noi-th-wost  frontier  of  British  IndlttF 

10.  Givo  a  sketoh  of  the  history  of  KAslimtr  from  tho  ettrllenit  tiineN. 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


XX  vn. 
xxvnL 


TlM  BngllslL  Vvrlod. 


CHAPTEB  X.  §  137-183. 

XXyn. — ^1.  What  annezationB  took  place  in  the  Earl  of  DaUionsie's  time  ? 

2.  Give  a  summary  of  the  second  Birmese  war.     §  140. 

3.  The  years  1848^-1866  were  years  of  great  progress.     Illnstrate 

this. 

4.  What  change  in  the  Company's  charter  was  made  in  1853  P  §  145. 

5.  What  were  the  chief  events  of  Lord  Canning's  administration? 

6.  What  was  the  origin  and  the  result  of  the  second  Persian  war  ? 

§155. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  Sir  James  Outram  and  Sir 

Herbert  Edwardes.     §  156. 

8.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  histories  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  and  of  Sir 

J.  Lawrence,  before  he  was  Governor-General. 

9.  Distinguish  between  "  epidemic  "  and  "  endemic  **  civilisation. 
10.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  principal  events  of  the  "  Sepoy  mutiny." 

§  159-183. 


CHAPTER  X.  §  161-188. 

XXVIIL— 1.  Who  were  the  principal  traitors  in  1857  P     §  163,  164. 

2.  Who  were  the  great  heroes  of  that  rebellion  P 

3.  What  native  princes  were  especially  loyal  to  the  paramount 

power  ? 

4.  What  arrangements  were  made  in  1858  for  the  government  of 

British  India  ?     §  185. 

5.  Give  an  abstract  of  the  Queen's  proclamation.     §  186. 

6.  What  is  the  "  patent  of  nobility  ?  "     §  187. 

7.  Give  a  list  of  the  Governors- General.      §  192. 

8.  Select  the  four  greatest,  and  give  reasons  for  your  selection. 

9.  Who  were  the  most  eminent  of  the  Acting  (Jovemors-General  ? 
10.  What  great  calamities  have  befallen  the  English  in  India  from 

1756  to  the  present  ? 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


Tbe  FaaJM. 
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ZXIX.  zxx. 


CHAPTBE  XL  (X.) 

XXIX. — 1.  The  PanUb  has  been  the  battle-field  of  Afghans,  Moguls,  and 

Hindus.    Illnstrate  this.     §  1. 

2.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  geography  of  this  province.     §  2. 

3.  Give  the  history  of  MAltIn  in  detail.     §  87. 

4.  How  many  invaders  have  passed  the  Attock  P 
6.  Which  are  the  Cis-Satlaj  states  ?     §  8. 

6.  What  Governors-General  have  had  most  to  do  with  Fanjftb  affairs, 

and  how  ? 
7*  Write  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Stkhs  to  1809. 

§  22-24. 

8.  Give  a  life  of  Banjtt  Sing  in  detail.     §  25. 

9.  Enumerate  the  various  rulers  of    the   Fanj^b  from  the  earliest 

times.     §  9-28. 
10.  Trace  the  descent  of  Dhulip  Sing.    §  27. 


OHAPTBB  XI. 

XXX.— 1.  Who  were  MAk&j,  L&l  Sing,  Gol&b  Sing,  and  Ch&nd  Kowr  ?  §  35, 36. 

2.  Give  in  detail  the  history  of  the  first  Panj&b  war.     §  29. 

3.  And  of  the  second  Panj&b  war.     §  40. 

4.  Mention  the  chief  military  men  connected  with  the  two  Pan j  4b 

wars. 

5.  How  has  the  Panj&b  been  administered  since  its  annexation  ?  §  45. 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  8tkhy  ot^KMlady  of  Misly  and  of 

Sing  or  Singh  ?     §  22. 

7.  Justify  the  annexation  of  the  Panj4b.     §  44. 

8.  What  great  engineering  works  have  been  carried  out  there  ? 

9.  What  is  now  the  north-west  frontier  of  British  India  ? 

10.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  K&shmir  from  the  earliest  times. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


CHAPTEB  Xn. 

X  ^  X  f , — ^1.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  Mys^r,  piil;fcmg  inall  the  places  mentioaed 

in  the  chapter.    Comp.  Intro.  §  14. 

2.  For  what  are  ManzerftbAd,  Dtenhalli,  Bedn^,  and  Mangal^r  re> 

markable  ?     §  1, 11, 14,  20,  36. 

3.  Who  were  the  ancient  soyereigns  of  the  TCamAtaka  country,  and 

what  was  their  capital  ?     §  2. 

4.  Mention  the  six  most  important  kings  of  the  old  Hindti  dynasty, 

and  g^ye  one  particnlar  regarding  each.|#  §  2-12. 

5.  Trace  the  history  of  the  city  of  Seringapatain  from  1565-1799. 

6.  What  dealings  with  the  Mahrattas  had  Chick  Dte  B4j  ?     §  8. 

7.  What  analogy  do  you  trace  between  Hysdr  and  Mahratta  his- 

tory?   §9. 

8.  Give  a  short  history  of  the  life  of  Haidar  All.    §  13. 

9.  What  events  happened  in  1749, 1760, 1769, 1780, 1782  ? 

10.  What  part  did  Warren  Hastings  take  in  Mys^ftr  affairs  ?    §  26-29. 


CHAPTEE  XIL 

XXX IT. — 1.  How  was  Sir  Eyre  Goote  connected  with  Mysdr  affairs  ?    Give  a 

sketch  of  his  services. '  Ch.  viii,  ix.,  zii.     §  28. 

2.  Give  a  short  acconnt  of  Flint  Baillie,  and  Matthews. 

8.  What  were  the  respective  issues  of  the  two  battles  of  Pollilore  ? 
§27,29. 

4.  Give  a  sketch  of  Colonel  Smith's  exploits.    §  17-21. 

5.  What  was  Haidar's  great  complaint  against  the  English  ia 

1772?     §22. 

6.  Give  particnlars  of  any  transactions  with  the  Mahrattas  in 

which  Haidar  was  worsted.     §  15,  22. 

7.  Give  a  summary  of  the  second  MysAr  war.     §  27. 

8.  How  did  Haidar  and  TippA  treat  KArg  ?     §  23,  37. 

9.  Write  a  short  life  of  TippA  SultAn.     §  33-56. 

10.  YHiat  was  the  state  of  Mahratta  affairs  at  the  date  of  the  death 
of  Haidar? 


EXAMINATION  QUII8TI0N8. 
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xxxru, 
xmv. 


OHAPTEE  Xn. 


XXXIII. — ^1.  Give  partionlara  of  the  fonr  treaties  made  by  the  English  with 

the  Mys^reans.     §  21,  86,  44,  56,  60. 
2.  What  did  the  Harqnis  Gomwallis    acoomplish  in  regard    to 

Mysdr  ? 
8.  How  was  the  Marqnis  WeUesley  concerned  with  Mysdr  affairs  ? 

4.  What  battles  preceded  the  final  siege  of  Seringapatam  ? 

5.  Give  a  sketch  of  Hartley's  history  from  the  Convention  of  War- 

gftom  to  1799. 

6.  How  did  Tippii  resemble  Jiina  Kh&n  Tnghlak  P 

7.  Give  a  short  accoont  of   each  member  of  the  commission  that 

settled  Mys6r  affairs  in  1799. 

8.  Write  a  life  of  the  late  B4ja  of  Mys6r. 

9.  What  Mahratta  chieftains  were  alive  in  1799  ? 

10.  Give  an  accoont  of  three  persons  from  whom  Tippii  songht  aid. 
§  47,  50. 


GENERAL. 


XXXiy. — 1.  Compare  Albuquerque,  Clive,  and  Dupleix,  as  to  their  Indian 

careers. 
2.  What  wars  has  England  waged  in  India  ? 

8.  Enumerate  all  the  massacres  that  occur  in  British  Indian  his- 
tory. 

4.  What  is  the  general  impression  produced  on  your  mind  as  to  the 

results  of  Muhammadan  rule  in  India  ? 

5.  What  was  the  great  fault  of  the  French  in  India  ? 

6.  What  innovations  has  England  made  in  religious  matters  in  India  ? 

Defend  them. 

7.  What  campaign  was  the  most  trying  to  England,  and  why  ? 

8.  Which  Governor-General  displayed  the  greatest  genius  ?    Defend 

your  answer. 

9.  What  great  wrongs  have  been  committed  by  English  rulers  in 

India? 
10.  What  powers  were  in  existence  in  India  in  1650  P 


QO 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


Thib  VortiitfiiftM. 


OfiAFTBB  Vt. 

1468-1666. 

XJLs.v.'^l.  Trade  the  progre§§  of  Fbrtogaese  maritime  discoverj  from  1420 

to  1600.     §  1-6. 
2.  Write  a  snmmarf  of  the  ttate  of  affairs  in  India  in  1498.     §  8. 
8.  Who  was  De  GHLm&'s  patron  P  his  opponents  P    his  crimes  ?  what 

is  his  great  glory  P     §  2,  4,  6. 
4.  Give  a  sammarjr  of  the  Indian  career  of  (1)  Gahral ;  (2)  Dnarte 

Paoheoo ;  (8)  Soarez.     §  2-9. 
6.  Write  a  life  of  the  first  and  second  Fortngnese  TiceroTS.  §  10-14. 

6.  What   sieges    are  of   importance  in  Indo-Fortugnese    history? 

Belate  briefly  their  histories.     §  8, 12, 16-18, 19,  20. 

7.  When  and  with  what  result  did  the  Fortngnese  oome  into  contact 

with  the  Mahrattas  P    Ch.  ▼.  §  80,  61. 

8.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  Fortuguese  dominion  in  the  East  ? 

How  far  did  it  extend  ?     §  15. 

9.  Relate  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Fortuguese  came  into 

contact  with  the  rulers  of  Gujardt.     §  10,  16-18. 
10.  Trace  the  decline  and  fall  of  Portuguese  power  in  the  East. 
§  20,  21. 


k 
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CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLES    OF    INDLiir   HISTOET. 


Note  1.  This  table  is  intended  to  connect  the  seyeral  parts  of  the  History. 
The  stndent  should  practise  himself  in  writing  ont  all  the  events  in 
every  part  of  India,  in  any  g^ven  year  or  period. 

2.  The  most  important  dates  are  marked  (*). 


I.   PBB-HISTOaiO  TIMES.    Ch.  i.  iv. 


B.C. 

1400 
1400-1300 

1808 

1200 
800 
700 
543 


Arrangement  of  the  Y6das  by  Yyasa    . 
The  war  of   the  MahIL  Bh&rata.   8aM 

D6va 

Invasion  of  India  by  Sesostris  (mythi- 

Cotij       ....... 

Bama's  invasion  of  the  Dakhan    . 
The  date  of  Mbnu         .... 
Agastya  in  the  South    .... 
Ajd,ta    Satru.    Death    of    G6tama,  or 
Saeya  MuNt 


Oh.  i  §  2. 
Ch.  i.  §  7,  8. 


Oh.  i.  §  17. 
Ch.  i.  §  6. 
Ch.  i.  §  3. 
Ch.  iv.  §  3. 

Ch.  i.  §  8, 11. 


II.  SEMI-HISTORIC  PERIOD,  FROM  THE  INVASION  OF  THE  PANJAB 
BY  THE  PERSIANS  TO  THE  RISE  OF  THE  GHAZNtVIDES, 
B.C.  618-A.D.  978. 


Compare  Ch.  iv.  with  Ch.  i. 


B.C. 

518 

400-500 
330 
326 

815 
260-220 

249 
126 

57 


Persian  invasion  under  Dabius  Hystas- 

Pandta  kingdom  of  Madura  founded    . 
Herat  founded  by  Alexander 
Invasion  of  the  Pan j  4b  by  Alexander 

'    the  Great 

Chandba- Gupta,  or  Sandracottus  . 
As6ka,  or  Plyadd^si,  the  great  patron  of 

Buddhism 

The  Buddhist  Council   .         .         . 
Tartars  from  Trans-Oxiana  conquer  the 

Baefcrian  kingdom      .... 
Vikramaditya,  King  of  Cjein 


Ch.  i.  §  18. 
Ch.  iv.  §  5. 
Ch.  i.  §  19. 

Ch.  i.  §  19. 

Oh.  i.  §  8,  20. 

Ch.  i.  §  8. 
Ch.  i.  §  11. 

Ch.  i.  §  20. 
Ch.  i.  §  9. 
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n. 

A.D. 

78 

214 

327-473 

524 

600 

700-800 

1050 

Salivahana,  King  of  Paithun 

Tan j ore  founded 

Yavanas  in  Orissa         .... 

NoushlrvAn 

The  Jain  system  founded 

SANKARA  AcHAEYA             .... 

KOna  Pandya  in  Madura 

Ch.  i.  §  9. 
Ch.  iv.  §  5. 
Ch.  iv.  §  13. 
Ch.  iii.  §  6  (12). 
Ch.  i.  §  12. 
Ch.  i.  §  11. 
Ch.  iv.  §  5. 

in.  THE  PEE-MOGUL  MUHAMMADAN  PERIOD :  FROM  THE  BEGIN- 
NING OP  AUTHENTIC  NATIONAL  HISTORY  IN  INDIA  TO 
1526.  AFGHANS,  BAhMINI,  TEIMCR,  BIjANAGAR,  MYS6e, 
GOA. 


[See  Ch.  ii.  Introductory  Table.] 


A.O. 

878-1186 
1009 
•1022 
1152 
1186-1206 
1100-1200 
•1206-1288 

1217 
1288-1321 
*1294 


1306,  1309, 
1310, 1312 

1318 

1321-1412 

1323 

1336 

•1347 

•1398 


14S2 
1486 
1494 


I 


The  Ghazntvides 

RtLmd.nuja  bom 

Laji6b  becomes  a  Muhammadan  city 
Sack  of  Ghazni  by  Alld-ud-dtn  QhSrt    . 
Muhammad  of  Gh6e     .... 

j5asava  ....... 

The  first  slave  dynasty  in  Delhi.  (Kutb- 

ud-d!n.) 

GhengIz  Khan.     First  Mogul  irruption 

TheKhiljis 

The  first  Muham/madan  invasion  of  the  "^ 

Dakhan ) 

Malik  KAfilr*8  invasions  of  the  Dakhan 

Malabar  conquered  by  KhAsrA 

The  TUGHLAKS 

Warangal  taken  by  the  Muhammadans  . 
BiJANAGAB  founded  .... 
Foundation  of  the  Bahmin!  kingdom  "J 

in  the  Dakhan,  till  1526     .         .         ) 
TeimOr  in  Delhi.      Second  great  Mogul 

expedition 

B^ber    ....... 

Bartholomew  Diaz         .... 


Oh.  ii.  §  1-15. 
Ch.  iv.  §  9. 
Ch.  ii.  §  10. 
Ch.  ii.  §  15. 
Ch.  ii.  §  16. 
Ch.  iv.  §  11. 

Ch.  ii.  §  18^0. 
Ch.  ii.  §  22. 
Ch.  ii.  §  31-33. 
Ch.  ii.  §  31. 
Ch.  iv.  §  16. 

Ch.  iv.  §  17 ;  xii.  §  2. 

Ch.  iv.  §  la 
Ch.  ii.  §  34-44. 
Ch.  iv.  §  12. 
Ch.  iv.  §  19. 
Ch.  ii.  §  36 ;  iv.  §  20, 
21. 

Ch.  iv.  §  21 ;  ii.  §  43. 
Ch.  iii.  §  3  ;  iv.  §  21. 
Ch.  vi.  §  2. 
Ch.  iii.  §  3. 


CHBONOLOQIOAL  TABLES, 
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m. 


A.D. 

•1498 
1489-1526 

1500 

1504 
1605-1608 

1607 

1508-1515 

1515 

1524 


Yasco  db  Gama  in  Calicut   . 

The  B&hmani  kingdom  breaks  up.  Bi-  "^ 

JAPdE  kingdom  founded    .         .        ) 

Gabral  in  Calicut 

Buarte  Pachecho  in  Cochin    . 

Francisco  Almeyda,  the  first  Portu- 
guese viceroy 

Chdm  Rdjy  the  six-fingered,  in  the  Mysdr 
country      ...... 

Alphonso  Albuquekqxte,  the  second*) 
Portuguese  viceroy    .        .        .        j 

Lope  Soarez,  the  third  Portuguese  vice- 
roy      

Ch4m  'Bikjf  the  bald,  founds  the  city  of 
Mysfir 


{ 


Ch.  iv.  §  28  ;  ii.  §  47. 
Ch.  vi.  §  2. 

Ch.  iv.  §  21, 23. 

Ch.  vi.  §5;  ii.  §47; 
.  iv.  §  21. 
Ch.  iii.  §  3  ;  vi.  §  8. 

Ch.  iv.  §  21 ;  vi.  §  10. 

Ch.  xii.  §  3. 
Ch.  iv.  §  21,  28;  vi. 
§  12, 14. 


Ch.iii.§8;  vi.§14. 
Ch.  xii.  §  4. 


IV.  MOGUL  PERIOD.    1526  to  1746. 
Twelve  Mogul  Emperors.     (I.)  The  six  great  Moguls. 


A.D. 

§  1626 


1527 

1628 

1529 

§  1530 

1635 

1638 

1640 

1641 

1642 

1644 

1546 

1566-1656 

§  1656 


The  (first  great)  battle  of  Panipat  . 
Babbb  founds  the  Mogul  empire  in 
India.  Mogul  emperors.  L6Dts 
driven  away      .... 

Nanak  

SiKRi.     The  B^jpiits  conquered    . 
Storming  of  ChanderI 

HumayGn,  the  second  Mogul 
Champanir  stormed 
The  siege  of  Di^   .... 
Bestored  Afghans  of  the  SdR  dynasty 
Xavier  in  Ind^a       .... 
Birth  of  Akhar      .... 

•  •••••• 

Juan  de  Castro,  Portuguese  viceroy 
Beturn  and  death  of  Hum^yAn    . 
Accession  of  Akbar,  the  third  Mogul 


Ch.  ii.  §  47 ;  iii.  §  13. 

Ch.  xi.  §  22. 

Ch.  iii.  §  3. 

Ch.  iii.  §  3. 

Ch.  iii.  §  3  (13). 

Ch.  iii.  §  3,  4.  ' 

Ch.  iii.  §  4. 

Ch.  vi.  §  17. 

Ch.  iii.  §  4. 

Ch.  vi.  §  17. 

Ch.  iii.  §  46. 

Ch.  iii.  §4(7). 

Ch.iii.  §4,5;vi.  §18. 

Ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Ch.  iii.  §  6. 
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TtKofpal  Period. 


A.D. 

1559 
1560 


1565 
1570 

1580 
1580-1656 

1581 

1583 
1589-1612 

1594 
1595-1599 

1599 
1600 

1603 
§  1605 

1608 
1610 

1611 

1615-1618 

1626 
§  *1627 


1631 
1636 
1637 


N&yakar  rulers  of  Madura  till  1736 
Akbar,  18  years  old,  assumes  the  goyem- 
ment  ....... 

The  rial  Mogul  concpuegt  of  India. 

—  1567.    Conquers  Ms  own  feudatories  , 

—  1572.    Subdues  the  HdxpHU 

—  1673.    Conquers  QvQardt     .... 

—  1581.    Fort  of  Attock  built .... 

—  1592.    Annexes  Bengdl,  Bahdr,  and  Orissa 

—  15d2.    Conquest  of  Sind     .... 

—  1594.    Af  gh&nist&n  subdued 

—  1599-1601.    Akbar  in  the  Dakhan      . 

The  battle  of  Talikdt  (Telli  ootta) 
Dakhan      Muhammadan     confederacy 

against  the  Portuguese 
Foundation  of  Oudip^e 
Downfall  of  the  Fortv^guese 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  first  English  in  India 

Ferishta  in  Bijapiir 

The  Butch  in  India 

Two   sieges    of   Ahmadmxigar,      ChAnd 

BiBl    .... 
Synod  of  Diamper 
The    incorporation    of    the    British 

India  Company^ 

Assassination  of  Ab-ul-Fazl 

Death  of  Akbar.     JehangIr,  the  fourth 

Mogul 

Hawkins  in  Siirat  .... 

Seringapatam    became   the  capital   of 

Mysdr 

Marriage  of    the    emperor  with    N^e 

Jehan.     She  died  in  1646 
Sir  T.  RoCy  ambassador 
Death  of  Malik  Amhar 
.Teh^ngir's  death.    Accession  of  Shah 

Jehan,  the  fifth  Mogul  emperor 

Birth  of  Sivaj! 

Portuguese  driven  out  of  Bengal . 
Mr.  Boughton  in  Delhi  .... 
Ahmadnagar  taken  by  Sh4h  Jehftn 


Ch.  iv.  §  6. 
Ch.  iii.  §  ^. 


Ch.  iii.  $  6. 


Ch.  iv.  §  29. 

Ch.  vi.  §  19. 

Ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Ch.  vi.  §  20. 

Ch.iii.  §6;  xi.  §  20. 

Ch.  vii.  §  6. 

Ch.  iv.  §  23. 

Ch.  vii.  §  3, 4. 

Ch.  iii.  §  6. 
Ch.iii.§6(20);vi.§21.. 

Ch.  vii.  §  6. 
Ch.  iii.  §  7. 

Ch.  iii.  §  7. 
Ch.  vii.  §  6. 

Ch.  xii.  §  6. 

Ch.  iii.  §  7  :  vii.  §  6. 

Ch.  vii.  §  6. 

Ch.  iii.  §  7  ;  iv.  §  24. 

Ch.  iii.  §  8. 
Ch.  V.  §  9. 
Ch.  iii.  §  8. 
Ch.  V.  §  9  ;  vii.  §  6. 
Ch.iii.  §8;  iv.  §  24; 
v.§7. 
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IV. 

A.D. 
1640 

Mat)bas  founded 

Ch.  iy.  §  29. 

1646 

TOENBA             

Oh.  V.  §  11. 

1657 

Civil  war  breaks  out  between  the  sons 

of  the  emperor 

Ch.  iii.  §  8  (11). 

1661 

Ch.  y.  §  13. 

1652 

Ch.  iii.  §  8. 

§  1658 

AuKUNGztB,  the  sixth  Hognl  emperor, 
imprisons  his  father  and  seizes  the 

e^ipire       ..,.., 

Ch.  iii.  §  a  (11, 12). 

1659 

Tirumala  Nd/yaJcm  died  in  Madura 

Ch.  iy.  §  6. 

Murder  of  Afzal  JChd/n  .... 

Ch.  V.  §  14. 

1662 

Ch.  V.  §  15, 16. 

1663 

Sack  of  S4rat       ,        ,        .        .        . 

Ch.v.§l7;yii.§6. 

1664 

French  in  In^    '..,., 

Oh.  y.  §  17 ;  vii.  §  7. 

1665 

•        ••f..*. 

Oh.  yii.  §  6. 

1666 

Death  of  Sh&h  Jeh&n.     Siyaji  in  Delhi . 

Ch.  V.  §  19  ;  iii.  §  9. 

1668 

Bombay  made  over  tq  the  Company 

Ch.  yii.  §  6;  v.  §20. 

1670 

•        •...•        f        • 

Oh.  V.  §  21. 

1673-1704 

Chick  D^  B4j  in  MypAr 

Ch.  xii.  §  8. 

1674 

Siyaji  enthroned 

Ch.  V.  §  22. 

1675 

Oh.  iii  §  10  (5) ;  xi. 
§22. 

1676 

Oh.  V.  §  23. 

1678 

Ch.  iii.  §  9. 

1680 

Death  of  Sivaji      ..... 

Ch.  V.  §  26. 

1683-1707 

Aurongzlb's  wars  in  the  Dakhan  . 

Ch.  iii.  §  9. 

1686 

BijapUr  taken 

Ch.  iii.  §  9. 

1687 

Qolco7\4^  taken 

Ch.  iii.  §  9. 

1689 

SambajI,  the  second   Mahratta  E4ja, 

slain  bj  Anmngzlb   .... 

Ch.  V.  §  32. 

1695 

Oh.  iii.  §  9  (20). 

1700 

Anmngztb  in  Satd,r&      .... 

Ch.  V.  §  34 

1702 

Birth  of  Haidas  AlI  of  Mys^r     . 

Oh.  xii.  §  13. 

1706 

•        ••••••        1 

n.  The  six  lesser  Moguls. 

Oh.  iii.  §  9. 

§  •1707 

Death    of    Anmngzlb.    Apcession  of*( 

Summary  ch.  iii.  §  9 

Shah  Alam  L,  the  seventh  Mogul     ) 

(X9). 

1708 

Liberation  of  SAhu         .... 

Ch.  V.  §  39. 

§     1712 

Jehandar  Shah,  the  eighth  Mogul 

Ch.iii.  §  10 ;  V.  §  39,40. 
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IV. 


CEEONOLOOICAL  TABLES. 


Mo^rnl  Paxlod. 


A.D. 

§  1713 


1714 
1716 

1717 
§  1719 


•1720 


•1724 


1726 
1727 
1730 
1732 
1736 

•1738 
1739 

•1740 


1741-1754 

1744 
1744r-1761 


1746 


The  Seiads,  Hussein  and  Abdullah 
Khdn  pnt  Zulfikab  Khan  and  the 
emperor  to  death,  and  set  np  Fabukh- 
SHlR  (1713-1719),  the  ninth  Mogul     . 

Balaj!  Yishwanath,  the  first  great 
Peshwa 

Gabriel  Hafmlton  at  the  conrt  of  Famkh- 
Bxxir     ••••••• 

The  Sikhs  ahnost  exterminated    . 

Mahrattas  under  B&lftjt  Yishwan4th  in 
Delhi ....... 

Two  pnppet  emperors,  Baft-nd-daraj&t 
the  tenth  Mognl,  and  Baft-nd-dowla, 
the  eleventh  Mogal.  Mxthamhad  ShAh, 
the  twelfth  Mogul,  placed  on  the  throne 
hy  the  Seiads 

Battle  of  ShahpOb.  Muhammad  Sh&h 
is  really  emperor  to  1748.  Death  of 
B&mjt  Yishwanath.  BAjt  Bio  I.,  the 
second  FeshwA 

NiZAM-UL-MuLE  and  SAdat  Khan  be- 
come virtually  independent  in  the 
Dakhan  and  in  Oudh  respectively. 
The  great  Mahratta  chieftains  rise 
importance 

Robert  Clivb  bom 


Warren  Hastings  bom 

Chanda  Saheb  in  Triohinopoly 

Invasion  of  Nadie  Shah 

Bassein  stormed  hy  the  Mahrattas 

The  first  battle  of  Amb^b.    Death 
Bftji  B&o  I.    He  is   succeeded 
BAlaj!  BAj!  Rao,  third  PeshwA 

DuPLEix  in  Pondicherry 

R.  Clive  lands  in  India 

Struggles  of  French  and  English  in 
Camatic 

Madras  taken  hy  the  French    . 

Faradis  gains  a  sign^  victory 


to 


of^ 


the 


} 


Ch.  iii.  §  11, 12. 
Oh.  V.  §  40. 


Ch.  iii.  §  12  (8). 
Ch.  iii.  §  12. 

Ch.y.§42;  iii.  §  12. 


Ch.  iii.  §  18-16. 
Ch.  iii.  §  16. 
Ch.y.  §43,44. 


Ch.  V.  §  46. 
Ch.  ix.  §  36. 
Ch.  V.  §  46. 
Ch.  V.  §  47. 
Ch.  ix.  §  36. 
Ch.  vii.  §  7. 
Ch.v.§505  iii.  §16. 
Ch.  V.  §  61. 

Ch.  vii.  §  7; 
§63. 

Ch.  vii.  §  7. 
Ch.  viii.  §  11. 


V. 


Ch.  viii. 
Ch.  viii.  §  4. 


CHBONOLOOIGAL  TABLES. 


Tha  Bngliali  Period. 
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V. 


V.  THE   ENGLISH  PEEIOD. 


A.O. 

§  •1748 


1749 
1760 


•1751 

1762 

§    1764 

1756 

•1757 

1758 

§    1769 

1760 


•1761 


Death  of  Muhammad  Sh&h.     Ahmad' 
Sh&h  snoceeds :  the  thirteenth  Mogul 

Death  of  Nizdm-ul-Mnlk 

Death  of  Sdhu,  the  third  Mahratta  fi&ja 

Battle  of  Sirhind.     The  two  Ahmads 

Lawrence  oomes  to  India 

Siege  of  Dion^MUi         ,        .        .       \ 

Tivpt  bom.    Wabbbn  Hastings  landed 
in  India 

The  second  battle  of  AmbOb.    Death  of 
Anw&r-nd-din 

Defence  of  Arcot  •        •        •        . 

Trichinopoly  relieved.    Ghand&  Sahdb 

slain.     Glive's  trimnph 
Ahmad  Sh&h  blinded  and  imprisoned    . 
Alamglr  II.,  the  fourteenth  Mogul,  sac- ") 

ceeds.  Dnpleiz  leaves  India  .  ) 
Olive  and  Watson  on  the  Western  coast  "^ 
The  Black  Hole  massacre  .  .  ) 
Seringapatam  besieged  by  the  Mahrattas 
Ahmad  Shah  Abdal!  in  Delhi.  Plassey 

Bagob&  in  the  Fanj&b.  Lally  lands') 
^  in  India  .  .  .  .  ^.  j 
Alamgtr  II.  assassinated.  Shah  Alam  '^ 
II.,  the  fifteenth  Mogul  emperor  > 
Battle  of  Wandiwash  (Jan.  22)  .  ) 
t)dghtr.  Resignation  of  MiB  JavfIu. 
Mir  Kdaim  elevated.     Olive  sails  for 

England 

Haidar  makes  himself  master  of  Mysdr 
The  (foubth)  battle  of  PAnipat  . 

French  power  destroyed  in  India    , 

Death   of  B&iaji    B&jt    B&o.     Acces- 

sion    of    Masu   Bao,     the     fourth 

PeshwA 


Oh.  iii.  §  15. 

Oh.  V.  §  59.(^0omp. 
ch.  viii.  §  14,  Sum- 
mary. 

Oh.  xii.  §  11. 

Oh.  X.  §  36. 


Oh.  viii.  §  16. 
Oh.    viii.  §  20,   Ac; 
xi.  §  28 ;  V.  §  67,  63. 

Oh.  viii.  §  23. 

Oh.  iii.  §  18. 

Oh.  iii.  §  19 ;    ch.  viii. 

§24. 
Oh.  iz.  §  1,  4,  5  ;  viii. 

§27. 
Oh.  xii.  §  12. 
Oh.  iii.  §  19  J  V.  §  66  J 

ix.  §  7-12. 
Oh.iii.  §20.j  v.§695 

viii.  §  30. 

Oh.  iii.  §19;  V.  §  67; 
ix.  §  13, 14. 

Oh.  V.  §  68 ;  ix.  §  13, 
16. 

Oh.  xii.  §  13. 

Oh.  V.  §  69,  70,  71; 

ix.  §  18. 
Oh.  viii.  §  32. 


Oh.  V.  §  72. 


i 
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V. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 


Tlie  BngrUs^  Perio4. 


A.D. 

1762 
1763 

1764 

•1764-1766 
1765 

1766 

1766-1769 
1767-1772 
1769 

1770 

1771 

•1772 
1773 

§  *1774 


•1776 
1776 

1778 
1779 

•1780 

1781 

1782 
1783 

1780-1784 


The  massacre  at  Patna  .... 
Haidar  takes  BedmAr  .... 
The  battle  of  BuxAr.    Death  of  Dnpleiz 

The  memobable  ten  months 
Haidar  defeated  by  Madu  B&o.  Bengdl  1 
Bahdr^  and  Orissa  ceded  to  the  English  ) 


The  first  Mys6r  wof  .  .  , 
Olive's  reforms  .... 
Gaidar  at  Madras.    The  French  B.  G 

dissolved    ..... 
M&du  B^o  in  the  Camatic 

Shd>h  Alp.m  n.  retnms  to  Delhi     . 


lo,  is  i 


Hastings  president  of  Calcutta.  Death  '^ 

of  Mddu  ^      .         .        .         .        ) 
The  Regulating  Act     . 
The  fifth  Feshw4,  Nabatana  Bad, 

murdered   .... 
The    FIRST    GovEBNOB- General  :    see 

table.     Bohilla  wa^.     Death  of  Clive 
The  sixth  PeshwA,  Madu  Eao  IJaba- 

yana,  succeeds   .... 
The  FiBST   Mahbatta  wab.    Treaty  of  | 

BtJBAT.  Battle  of  Arras  .  .  ) 
The  execution  of  Nandkwmdr  .  ") 
Treaty^of  P^bandab.  Upton  .  j 
Sh&h  Alam    II.   blinded    by    (S^hglah 

JvADIB  ....■■ 

GoDDABD  reaches  Silrat 

The  Convention  of  Wabgaom 

BANjtT  Sing  bom 


Treaty  of  Salba!.     Death  of  Haidar    . 
Peace  of  Yersailles.  Dutch  possessions ") 
fall  into  the  hands  of  England  .        ) 
The  second  My86b  war 


Ch.  V.  §  72. 

Ch.  ix.  §  21,  22. 

Ch.  xii.  §  14. 

Ch.  ix.  §  23,  24 ;   viii. 

§24. 
Ch.v.  §74jix.  §29. 
Ch.  V-  §  74 ;    ix.  §  26, 

29  ;  xii.  §  16. 
Ch.  V.  §  76 ;  xii.  §  16, 

17. 
Oh.  xii.  §  17-21. 
Ch.  ix.  §  82, 33. 

Oh.v.§76;    xii  §21. 
Ch.  V.  §  79  ;  xii.  §  15, 

17. 
Ch.v.  §81;    iii.§22; 

xii.  §  22. 
Ch.  V.  §  76,  79,  85 ; 

ix.  §  35 ;  xii.  §  22. 

Ch.  V.  §  83,  84 ;    ix. 
§  36, 37  J  X.  §  29. 

Ch.  V.  §  87,  88 ;    ix. 
§  36,  37  ;  X.  §  3, 108. 

Ch.  V.  §  90,  91;     x. 

§4;  xii.  §57. 
Ch.  X.  §  6,  32,  64 ;  v. 

§  92 ;  xii.  §  23. 

Oh.  iii.  §  24 ;  v.  §  107. 
Ch.  V.  §  96,  97,  98; 

xii.  §  23,  25. 
Oh.  V.  §  97. 
Ch.  V.  §  100,  101 ;  ch. 

xi.  §  25  ;  xii.  §  27. 
Ch.  xii.  §  28-30. 
Ch.  V.  §  102 ;  xii.  §  31. 
Ch.vii.§4;viii.§31; 

xii.  §  30. 
Ch.  xii.  §  27-36. 


CHBONOLOQICAL  TABLES. 


A.O. 

*1784 

1785 
§1786-1793 

1788 
1789 
1790-1792 
1792 

§  1798 


1794 
1796 
1796 

§  1798 


•1799 
1800 


1801 

1802 
1803 


Tlie  Sngllsli  Period. 


Pitfs  Indian  Bill.    Sindia  in  Delhi 

Hastings  leaves  India.     Sindia's  claim 
£abl    Gobnwallis,   second    Governor- 
General      

The  Declaratory  Act  .... 
Tippii's  attack  on  the  Travancore  lines 
The  THIRD  Mys6b  wab  .... 
Sindia  in  Fiina.     Battle  of  Lakairt 

Lord  Teignmouth,  third  Governor- 
General.  Renewal  of  the  Company's 
charter.  Lord  Comwallis'  peemanent 

SETTLEMENT 

Death  of  MahIdaj!  Sindia   . 

Mutiny  of  Bengal  officers.     K^rdla     . 

Elevation  of  the  seventh  and  last 
Peshwa,  Baj!  Rao  II.        .         .         . 

Marquis  of  Wellesley,  fonrth  Gro- 
vernor- General.  Ranjlt  Sing,  Go- 
vernor of  the  Patij4b 

The  FOURTH  Mys6r  war.  Death  of 
Tippii 

The  establishment  of  the  College  of 
Fort  William 

The  Tanjfir  R&ja  pensioned.  Death  of ") 
Nana  FarnavIs  .        .        .        ) 

The  Kuw&b  of  the  Camatio  pensioned 

Holkar  at  Piina.     The  Peshwfl,  flies 

Treaty  of  Bassein        .... 

Bardda  under  the  subsidiary  system 

The  SECOND  Mahratta  war 


April  20.  Wellxslet  reaches  Piina. 
May.  The  Pe8h.w&  reinstated. 

BATTLES  AND  SIEGES. 

1.  August  12.  ^.Timodnogar  taken  (Wellbslbt). 

2.  August  29.  (Joel  and  Aligarh  taKen  (Lake). 

3.  September  9.  Jdlna  taken  (Stevenson). 

4.  September  11.  Battle  of  Delhi  (Xake). 

5.  September  7.  Champnir  taken  (Murbat). 

6.  September  23.  Battle  of  AssaI  (Welles- 

let). 
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V. 


Ch.v.  §103;    X.  §12, 

15;  rii.  §36. 
Oh.  V.  §  105. 

Ch.  X.  §  125, 188. 
Ch.  X.  §  28. 

Ch.  V.  §  108  J  xii.  §  40. 
Ch.  xii.  §  41-46. 
Ch.  V.  §  109,  110 ;  X. 
§64. 


Ch.  X.  §  23,  28,  188. 

Ch.  V.  §  77. 

Ch.x.  §31;    xii.  §57. 

Ch.  V.  §  115. 

Ch.  xi.  §  25 ;  xii.  §  47- 
50. 

Ch.  xii.  §  50-54. 

Ch.  X.  §  46. 

Ch.  V.  §  119,  121 ;  X. 

§44. 
Ch.  X.  §  44. 
Ch.  V.  §  120, 121. 
Ch.  V.  §  123  ;  X.  §  48. 
Ch.  V.  §  122. 
Ch.  V.  §  124. 


5o8 


V. 


CHBONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 


Tlie  ISngHHh  Period. 


A.D. 


1804 


7.  October  10.  IT-uttadb  taken  (Hascoubt). 

8.  October  13.  Conquest  of  Bandilkhand  com- 

plete (Powxu.). 

9.  October  18.  Jigra  taken  (Lake). 

10.  October  21.  Burhdnpdir  and  Adrghar  (8te- 

txnson). 

11.  November  1.  Laswdri  (Lake). 

12.  November  28.  Argdom.  (Weixxslxt). 

13.  December  15.    CtdwUgarh  taken   (Stxybs- 

son). 
December  17.  Treaty  of  Diihgdom. 
Deoember  30.  Treaty  of  Sirji  AvQengdom, 

The  THiBD  Mahbatta  wab  . 


Ch.  V.  §  136, 137. 


COMFABATiyE  TABLE 


A.D. 

1556 

1557 

1560 

1560, 

1572 

1582 

1592 

1598 

1599 

1605 


of  half  a  oenttizy  of  Akbar,  the  real  founder  of  the  Mochtl  Empibx  ; 

and  of  the 

Fonnders  of  Ihe  AvaLO-lFDiAs  Empibx. 

AxBAS.    1556-1605. 

CuYE,  HASTiiras,  Cosvwallis,  Wxllxslxt.    1756-1806. 


HuindyHn  killed.  Akbar  on  the 
throne. 

SHcander  SHr,  the  last  Afghin,  sub- 
mits. 

Akbar  assumes  authority. 

7    Bebellious  chieftains  subdued. 

BdypUds  conquered  and  conciliated. 

KabiU  occupied. 

Conquest  of  HindClst&n  complete. 

Akbar  in  the  Dakhan, 

Ahmadnagar  taken. 

Akbar  dies. 


A.D. 

1756 


Black  Hole.    Cliye  in  Beng&l. 


1757  Plossey. 

1760  Second  Beng&l  revolution. 
1764,  5.     BuxlR  to  Treaty  of  AllahdhCd. 

1772  Hastiitos  in  Calcutta. 

1782  Salhdi.    Death  of  Haidar. 

1792  CoRKWALLis  overcomes  TippCL 

1798  WsLLESLST  in  India. 

1799  Seringapatam  taken. 

1803  Audi,  &c.    (Lake,  WsLLnraTON). 

1805  WsLLESLET  Icavcs  India. 


A.D. 
§     1805 


1806 
§  1807 
1808-1809 


Lord  Comwallis's  second  administra- 
tion ;  his  death  at  OhdztpUr 

Sir  Q.  Barlow y  acting  Grovemor- General 

First  siege  of  BhartpUr 

Accession  of  Akbar  II.  sixteenth  Mogul 

The  Vellore  mutiny        .... 

The  Earl  of  Minto,  sixth  Governor- 
General      

The  Madras  mutiny       .... 


Ch.v.  §137j  X.  §52. 
Ch.  X.  §  53. 
Ch.  V.  §  137. 
Ch.  iii.  §.  25. 
Ch.  X.  §  55,  58. 


Ch.  X.  §  188. 
Ch.  xi.  §  24,  26. 


CHBONOLOGIGAL  TABLES. 
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Tlie  Bnffliflli  Period. 


V. 


A.D. 

1810 
1811 
1812-1814 
1813 


§  1814 

1815 

1816 

•1817 

1818 

1818 

1822 
§  1828 
1823-1826 

1824 

1825 
1826 
1827 
§  1828-35 

1829 
1831 


1832 
1833-1834 

1834 
1835 
1836 

§     1836 


Mauritius  taken 


Sir  S.  Baffles,  GU)yemor  of  Java,  &c.    . 

Renewal  of  the  Charter 

Trade  to  India  thrown  open.    Bishop  of 

Calcutta  appointed    .... 
The  Marquis  of  Hastings,  or  Earl  of 

MoiKA,    seventh     Governor- Greneral. 

The  war  with  NIpal 


Fourth    Mahbatta   wab.    Battle 
Mehidp^e.     Pilna,  Ndgpilr 

End  of  the  Pindar!  war^    Treaty 
MundisdVf  Sat&r4 

Death  of  Warren  Hastings     . 

AstROHAR  taken    .... 


of 


Lord  Amherst,  eighth  Governor-General 
First  Birmese  war.     Treaty  of  Yen- 

ddbH  (February  1826) 
The  Straits  Settlements  ceded  to  Eng- 
lish by  the  Dutch       .... 

•  ••••••• 

Storming  of  BhartpUr  .... 
Death  of  Sir  T.  Munro.  D.  E.  Sindia 
Lord  W.  Bentinck,    ninth  Grovemor- 

General 

Major  Sleeman  appointed  commissioner 

of  Thuggee 

Abolition  of  Sat! 

Meeting  between  Ban  jit  Sing  and  Lord 

W.  Bentinck  at  B^par 
The  Indus  thrown  open 

•  ••••••« 

Benewal  of  the  Charter 
Trade  with  China  thrown  open 
Conquest  of  K^rg         .... 

Liberation  of  the  Indian  Press  by  Sir 
C.  Metcalfe 

March.  Lord  Auckland,  tenth  Gro- 
vemor-General,  to  1842     , 


Ch.  V.  §  141. 
Ch.  V.  §  140,  144. 
Ch.  X.  §  68  ;  xii.  §  59. 
Ch.  V.  §  146 ;  X.  §  64. 

Ch.  X.  §  72. 


Ch.  X.  §  66,  68. 
Ch.  X.  §  74. 
Ch.  V.  §  147. 
Ch.  V.  §  160 ;  V.  §  151, 
154. 

Ch.  V.  §  157, 160,  162. 

Ch.  X.  §  13. 

Ch.  V.  §  162,  165. 

Ch.  xi.  §  25. 

Ch.  xi.  §  79, 188. 

Ch.  X.  §  79. 

Ch.  X.  §  82. 
Ch.  X.  §  81. 
Ch.  X.  §  81,  83. 
Ch.  V.  §  161. 

Ch.  X.  §  56,  85, 188. 

Ch.  X.  §  95. 

Ch.  X.  §  87. 

Ch.  X.  §  101. 

Ch.  xi.  §  26. 

Ch.  xii.  §  60. 

Ch.  X.  §  97, 98, 99, 103. 

Ch.  X.  §  103. 

Ch.  X.  §  9, 102, 110. 

Ch.  X.  §  104. 

Ch.  X.  §  105. 

Ch.  X.  §  106. 
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AXamglr  ZZ.— AncUaaid. 


Alamgtr  Il.y  the  fourteenth  Mogul  emperor,  ch.  iii.  §  19. 

Albuquerque^  the  greatest  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  ch.  vi.  §  7, 11,  12. 

Alexander  the  Qreat,  ch.  i.  §  19. 

AU  Ada  SUhy  ch.  iii.  §  6 ;  iv.  §  23. 

Alt  Oohar  (ShAh  ^lam  II.),  ch.  iii.  §  19. 

Alldrdf  Colonelf  one  of  Banjtt  Singh's  generals,  ch.  zi.  §  26. 

Alld  Singy  ch.  xi.  §  8. 

AM'ud'dtn  IL,  III.,  ch.  iv.  §  21. 

Alld-vd^in,  GhdHy  the  "  Burner  of  the  World,"  ch.  ii.  §  16. 

AllA-ud-din  Hussain  Oangu  BdJvmni,  founder  of  the  Knlbiirga  dynasty,  ch.  iv. 

§20. 
AllA-ud-dtn  Khilji,  second  emperor  of  the  Ehiljts,  first  Mnhammadan  invader 

of  the  Dakhan  (1294),  ch.  ii.  §  26;  iv.  §  1,  IB. 
AllA'Ud'dtn  Seiad,  ch.  ii.  §  46. 
Alt  Merdan  KMrn,  the  Architect,  ch.  iii.  §  8. 
AU  Muhammadf  the  Bohilla,  ch.  iii.  §  16 ;  v.  §  63. 
Alivardi  Khdn,  ch.  v.  §  57 ;  iii.  §  15 ;  viii.  §  14. 
Alt  Bahddar,  ch.  v.  §  132. 

Almeyda,  Francisco,  the  first  Portuguese  viceroy,  ch.  vi.  §  10. 
Almeyda,  Lorenzo,  son  of  the  above,  ch.  vi.  §  10. 
Alompra,  founder  of  a  dynasty  in  Birma,  ch.  x.  §  19. 
Alp  KMn,  ch.  ii.  §  32. 
Altam^i8h,  the  Prudent,  ch.  ii.  §  22,  23. 
Alptegin,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Ghazni,  ch.  ii.  §  6. 
Altunia,  ch.  ii.  §  25. 
Amher  Edi,  of  Orisaa,  ch.  iv.  §  21. 
Amherst,  Earl,  eighth  Governor- General,  ch.  x.  §  78. 
Amir  KMm,,  ancestor  of  the  Nuw&bs  of  Tonk,  ch.  v.  §  142, 148. 
Amir  KhiXsru,  a  Persian  poet,  ch.  ii.  §  29. 
Am^mt-ul-Omra,  ch.  x.  §  44. 
Amrit  Rdo,  adopted  son  of  BagobA,  ch.  v.  §  100. 
AnangpAl,  BAja  of  the  PanjUb,  ch.  ii.  §  7,  8. 

Anandd  Bdt,  the  ambitious  and  unprincipled  wife  of  BagobiL,  ch.  v.  §  83. 
Ananda  Bdo  PHar,  ch.  v.  §  56 

Anderson,  Lieutenant,  murdered  in  MAlt&n,  ch.  xi.  §  36,  41,  44. 
Anson,  General,  ch.  x.  §  173. 

Anuodr-ud-dtn,  NuwHb  of  the  Carnatic,  ch.  viii.  §  5,  7. 
Appd  Sahib,  treacherous  NuwHb  of  NAgpAr,  ch.  v.  §  150,  163,  169. 
Aram,  ch.  ii.  §  21. 

Arrian,  supposed  author  of  the  PeriplAs,  ch.  iv.  §  14. 
Assad  KMn,  one  of  Aurungzlb's  generals,  ch.  iii.  §  9,  10. 
Astlca  (Ptyaddsi),  the  patron  of  Buddhism,  ch.  i.  §  8,  11. 
Auckland,  Lord,  tenth  Governor-General,  ch.  x.  §  106. 
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B 


Auchnmtyt  8ir  8,,  oh.  x.  §  68. 

Av/nmgzib,  the  sixth  Mognl  emperor,  oh.  iii.  §  9. 

Avitcbbile,  Cfenerdl,  one  of  Banjit  Sing's  generals,  oh.  zi.  §  26. 

Assam,  Prince,  son  of  Anmngzib,  oh.  iiL  §  9, 10. 

Asiim^la,  oh.  x.  §  168. 

Axtm-^u-ahdm,,  oh.  iii.  §  10, 11, 12 1  yii  §  6  r. 

As^9  oh.  iii  §  7. 


B 

BSiber,  Sultda^,  founder  of  the  Mognl  empire,  oh.  iiL  §  1,  3. 

Ba,cchu8,  a  mjthio  invader  of  Indm,  oh.  i.  §  16. 

Baghrd  KhAm,,  son  of  Balban,  oh.  ii.  §  80, 85. 

BAhvwnt  Kings  of  Kulhii/rga,  ch.  iy.  §  21. 

BahMa/r  Mzdm  8Mh,  grand-nephew  of  Gh&nd  Btbi,  ch.  iy.  §  23 ;  iii.  §  6. 

Bahdda/r  8hdh,  of  Gnjar&t,  its  greatest  king,  ch.  ii.  §  ^,  41 ;  iii.  §  4,  6. 

Bdhddar  8hdh,  seventh  Mognl,  oh.  iii.  §  10. 

Bahdra  Mai,  oh.  iii.  §  6. 

Baillie,  Colonel,  defeated  by  Haidar,  ch.  xii.  §  27,  86. 

Badrd,  8ir  D.,  ch.  xii.  §  53,  54. 

BdlAji  Viahwcmdth,  the  first  of  the  Feshw&s,  ch.  v.  §  40, 48. 

BAld^  BAji  Bdo,  third  PeshwA,  oh.  v.  §  56,  71. 

Bdldijt  Jendrdtn  (N&n&  Famayis),  oh.  v.  §  70. 

BaZhan  (Balin),  ch.  ii.  §  29. 

Bdjt  Bdo  L,  the  second  FeshwA,  oh.  v.  §  44,  53. 

Bd^  Bdo  II.,  the  last  FeshwA,  oh.  v.  §  88, 115, 116,  158. 

Bakhtidr  Khiljt,  of  B&ngdl,  ch.  ii.  §  19,  23. 

Bamda,  a  Sikh  leader,  oh.  iii.  §  10, 12. 

Bappu,  B&na  of  Chit6r,  ch.  ii.  §  4. 

Bappu  Oohld,  the  last  Mahratta  hero,  oh.  v.  §  154,  157. 

Barlow,  Sir  O.,  Acting  GK)vemor-(3eneral  and  Governor  of  Madras,  oh.  x.  §  58, 59. 

Barnard,  8ir  H.,  ch.  x.  §  176. 

Barr,  Colonel,  ch.  v.  §  155. 

Bwrwell,  Mr.,  one  of  Warren  Hastings'  oonncil,  ch.  x.  §  3. 

Baedlat  Jtmg,  son  of  Niz&m-nl-mnlk,  ch.  iii  §  16. 

Baeava,  founder  of  the  seot  of  Jangams  or  Yira-Saivas,  bom  near  Belgfltun 

(a.d.  1180),  oh.  iv.  §  11. 
Bayley,  Mr.  Butterworth,  Acting  Governor-General,  oh.  x.  §  85. 
Behim  L6dt  (Beldl),  founder  of  the  L6dl  dynasty,  ch.  ii.  S  47. 
Beirdm,  of  Ghazni,  cause  of  the  destruction  of  his  dynasty,  ch.  ii.  '^  lu, 
Beirdm  (Khdn),  guardian  of  Akbar,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 
Beirdm,  the  slave,  brother  of  Bezta,  ch.  ii.  §  26. 
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Bentinclcj  Lord  W.,  ChiYemor  of  Madras ;  ointli  Groyemor-Geiieral ;  ch.  x.  §  S^ 

58,  86. 
Bemadotte  (King  of  Sweden),  a  prkoner,  ch.  ziL  §  86u 
Beschij  R,  C,  a  missionaiy  and  distingiuBlied  Ttaini  BAdlat,  fit,  it.  §  €L 
Bhaskar  Pandit,  ch.  v.  §  57. 
Bhim  Sing,  B&na  of  Ondiptb,  ch.  z.  §  102. 
Bhtjna  Sina,  father  of  Damayantl,  di.  iv.  §  20. 
BUja  Rdja,  King  of  M41w&,  ch.  L  §  23 ;  ii  §  17. 
BiekertoUj  Admiral,  ch.  xii.  §  32. 
Bidar  Bakht,  ch.  v.  §  107. 

Bird,  Mr.  R.,  a  distrngnished  rerenne  officer,  ch.  z.  §  92. 
Bird,  Mr.  Wilherforce,  Acting  Governor- General,  ch.  x.  §  126. 
Boigne,  Be,    General,   ch.   t.  §  107,    110,  125.    (He  was  a  sabaltem  under 

Baillie  at  the  first  battle  of  PolHlore.) 
Boscowen,  Admiral,  ch.  viii  §  11. 
Bov/rdon>nai8,  De  la,  the  f onrth  great  Frenchman  in  India,  ch.  yii.  §  7 :  TiS. 

§2-4. 
Bourqmn,  Louis,  a  French  commander,  ch.  v.  §  190. 
Bouchier,  Mr.,  Governor  of  Bombay,  ch.  y.  §  65. 
Boughton,  Mr.,  snrgeon,  ch.  vii  §  6. 
Bowring,  Mr.,  ch.  xii.  §  60. 
Boyle,  Mr.,  of  Arrah,  ch.  x.  §  175. 
Braithwaite,  Colonel,  defeated  by  TippA,  ch.  xii.  §  31. 
Bramha,  ch.  i.  §  10. 

Briggs,  Captain,  political  officer  and  historian,  ch.  v.  §  166. 
Britto,  John  de^  missionary  and  martyr,  ch.  iv.  §  6. 
Broadfoot,  Major,  ch.  x.  §  110, 117 ;  xi  §  31. 
Brown,  Colonel,  ch.  xii.  §  51. 

Brydon,  Dr.,  the  only  survivor  of  the  Afgh&n  massacre,  ch.  x.  §  110. 
Bv/rhAm,  Nizdm  Shdh,  founder  of  BorhsLnpAr,  ch.  iii.  §  5. 
Burke,  Edrmmd,  impeacher  of  Hastings,  ch.  x.  §  15. 
Bv/mea,  Alexander  (iSir),  murdered  in  KAbul,  ch.  x.  §  110;  xi.  §  26. 
Bussy,  M.,  the  French  Clive,  ch.  iii.  §  16  j  viii.  §  16-32  j  xii.  §  36. 


0 


Cahral,  Alvarez,  the  discoverer  of  the  Brazils,  ch.  vi.  §  6. 
Calliaud,  Colonel,  ch.  ix.  §  13. 

Cam/pbell  (Sir  Colin),  (Lord  Clyde),  ch.  x.  §  178 ;  xi.  §  44. 
Campbell,  Sir  A.,  Governor  of  Madras,  oh.  xii.  §  40 ;  x.  §  79. 
Camjiing,  George,  ch.  x.  §  76,  78. 
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OanrUngf  Lordj  first  Yioeroy  of  British  India,  oh.  x.  §  152-188. 

Camac,  8ir  James,  Goyemor  of  Bombay,  eh.  ▼.  §  164;  z.  §  109. 

Camacy  Mr.,  ch.  V.  §  97. 

Camac,  Colcmel,  oh.  iz.  §  18,  25. 

Ccuron,  a  leader  of  the  I^nch  settlers,  ch.  vii.  §  7. 

Carey,  Dr.,  one  of  the  "  Serampore  "  missionaries,  ch.  tdi.  §  6. 

Castro,  Juan  de,  a  Portuguese  Viceroy,  ch.  vi.  §  18. 

Catherine  of  Bra^anza,  Queen  of  Chairles  II.,  oh.  vii.  §  6. 

Cautley,  Colonel,  engineer  of  the  Gkinges  canal,  ch.  x.  §  146. 

Chdm    Bdo,  of  Mys6r,  the    six-fingered.     There  were   many  of  the   name. 

Ch.  xii.  §  3. 
Chdm  BAjindra,  oh.  xii.  §  61. 
Champion,  Colonel,  ch.  ix.  §  36. 

Chandd  SaMh,  rival  NuwAb  of  Aroot,  oh.  y.  §  66 ;  vii.  §  7 ;  viii.  §  14,  16,  23. 
Chdnd  Btht,  the  heroine  of  Ahmadnagar,  ch.  iv.  §  24 ;  iii.  §  6. 
Chdnd  Kowr,  the  wife  of  Kurruk  Sing,  ch.  xi.  §  28. 
Chandragupta  (Sandracottus),  King  of  Palibothra,  ch.  i.  §  8,  20. 
Chamock,  Job,  founder  of  Calcutta,  ch.  iii.  §  9. 
Chatter  Sing,  ch.  xi.  §  28. 
Cherry,  Mr.,  murdered  at  Benares,  ch.  x.  §  32. 
Cheyte  Singh,  Zamind4r  of  Ben&res,  ch.  x.  §  4,  11. 
Chick  D4o  Rdj,  oh.  xii.  §  8. 
Chick  Kistna  RAj,  ch.  xii.  §  11. 
Child,  Sir  Josiah,  ch.  iii.  §  9. 
Chimnajt  Appd,  son  of  B&jl  R&o,  ch.  v.  §  51. 
Chttu,  a  PindArl  chief,  ch.  v.  §  159-162. 

Clavering,  General,  one  of  Warren  Hastings'  council,  ch.  x.  §  8. 
Clive,  Bohert  Lord  (J.),  the  founder  of  the  British  Indian  empire,  ch.  v.  §  65; 

viii.  §  22 ;  ix.  §  1-32. 
Clive,  Robert,  Lord  (IT.),  Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  x.  §  48 ;  xii.  §  51. 
Close,  Barry  (Sir),  soldier  and  statesman,  ch.  v.  §  121 ;  x.  §  43 ;  xii.  §  52,  58. 
Coats,  Dr.,  ch.  v.  §  154. 
Cockhum,  Colonel  (Warg&om !),  ch.  v.  §  97. 
Colbert,  the  great  French  financier,  ch.  vii.  §  7. 
Colebrooke,  Mr.,  ch.  x.  §  43. 
Collins,  Colonel,  ch.  x.  §  43. 
Colvin,  Mr.,  ch.  x.  §  171. 

Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  ch.  viii.  §  31 ;  ix.  §  6  j  x.  §  8 ;  xii.  §  28,  29,  82. 
Cotton,  Bishop,  of  Calcutta,  ch.  x.  §  72,  190. 

Combermere,  Lord,  Commander-in-Chief,  captor  of  BhartpAr,  ah.  x.  §  81. 
Confians,  Marquis  of,  who  lost  the  Northern  CiroArs,  ch.  iii.  §  16. 
Comwallis,  Marquis,  second  Governor- General,  ch.  v.  §  106  5  x.  §  18,  49  j  xii. 

§  39,  &c. 
Cortlandt,  Colonel,  ch.  xi.  §  87. 
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Court,  General,  oh.  xi.  §  26. 

Ctibhon,  Sir  Ma/rk,  Commissioner  of  Mysdr,  oh.  z.  §  89  s  ziL  §  60. 

Cunningha/m,  Colond,  oh.  v.  §  166. 

Cureton,  Oeneral,  ch.  xi.  §  40. 

CtMTie,  Sir  JP.,  oh.  xi.  §  34, 


D 


Badajt  KonedSo,  gaardian  of  Sivaji,  oh.  v.  §  9. 

DalJiouaie,  the  Marqma  of,  thirteenth  Governor- General,  oh.  z.  §  187. 

Dammjt  GaekwAr,  ch.  v.  §  52-60,  70 ;  §  89. 

Damayantt,  heroine  of  Sanskrit  poetry,  ch.  iv.  §  20. 

DaniyAl,  son  of  Akbar,  ch.  iii  §  6. 

DArd  Shako,  son  of  Sh&h  Jehd<n,  ch.  iii.  §  8. 

Bariua  Hystaspes,  Persian  invader  of  India,  oh.  L  §  18 ;  zi.  §  9. 

VAtaide,  Luis,  ch.  vi.  §  19. 

DAild  KhAn  of  BengAl,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

DAild  KhAn  Paring,  one  of  Aurnngzlb*s  generals,  ch.  iii.  §  9;  v.  §  84 

jyAch6,  Count,  ch.  viii.  §  30. 

Baulat  KhAn  L6dt  (I.),  ch.  ii.  §  46. 

Baulat  KhAn  L6dt  (IL),  ch.  ii.  §  47. 

B'Auteuil,  M.,  a  French  commander,  ch.  viii.  §  16. 

Bay,  Mr.,  founder  of  Madras,  ch.  vii.  §  6. 

Be  Kantzow,  Lieutenant,  ch.  x.  §  170. 

Beniffon,  Sir  W.,  ch.  x.  §  189. 

Bennie,  Colonel,  ch.  x.  §|110,  117. 

Bennis,  General,  ch.  x.  §'il24. 

BSo  BAj  (Bodda),  R^ja  of  Mys6r,  ch.  xii.  §  8. 

BSo  Bdj  \Chick),  RAja  of  Mvs6r,  ch.  xii.  §  8. 

B^o  BAj,  a  minister  of  Mysor,  ch.  xii.  §  9-12. 

BSwal  Bivt,  ch.  ii.  §  82. 

Bhulip  Sing,  ex-Mah4r4ja  of  LILh6r,  ch.  xi.  §  27, 44. 

Bhundu  Pant,  ch.  v.  §  154,  158. 

(Nana  Sahib),  oh.  x.  §  168-172, 181. 

Bia  BahAdur  of  MAlwA,  ch.  v.  §  48. 

Bian  (Byan)  Sing,  oh.  xi.  §  27. 

Biaz  (Bartholomew),  a  great  navigator,  oh.  vi.  §  2-5. 

Bick,  Sir  12.,  ch.  xi.  §  88. 

BilAwar  KhAn  Ghdrt,  ch.  ii.  §  40. 

Biltr  KhAn,  one  of  Aurungzib's  generals,  ch.  iii.  §  9 ;  v.  §  24,  25. 

Biodo'  U8  Siculus,  ch.  i.  §  17. 
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Dixon,  Captain,  oh.  x.  §  95. 

DdgtAlt  of  Arcot,  oh.  v.  §  65;  vii  §  7. 

Ddst  Muhammad,  oh.  z.  §  110, 128, 149. 

Douglas,  Captadn,  oh.  z.  §  166. 

Doveton,  General,  oh.  y.  §  162 ;  zii.  §  51. 

Duff,  Captain  Chimt,  historian  of  the  Mahrattas,  oh.  y.  §  164, 165. 

Dumas,  If.,  a  great  French  goyemor  of  Fondicherry,  oh.  yii.  §  7.  ^ 

Dwndas,  Mr,,  oh.  x.  §  15, 35. 

Dwndia  WAg,  a  freebooter,  put  down  by  Wellesley,  oh.  y.  §  120. 

Dwnlop,  Colonel,  oh.  zii.  §  51,  54. 

Dupleix,  M,,  the  greatest  Frenohman  in  India,  oh.  yii.  §  7. 

DCrga  Dds,  oh.  iii.  §  9. 

DwrjanlBU  of  BhartpH/r,  oh.  z.  §  81. 


E 

Eden,  Mr,,  oh.  z.  §  190. 

Edwardes  (8vr  Herbert),  the  hero  of  Mtiltdn,  oh.  z.  §  139, 156 ;  zi.  §  37. 

Egerton,  Colonel  (Warg&om!),  ch.  y.  §  97. 

Ekoji,  or  VenkoQi,  fonnder  of  the  Tanjdr  Mahratta  state,  ch.  y.  §  53. 

Elgin,  Lord,  fifteenth  Croyemor-Gtoneral  of  India,  ch.  z.  §  158,  189. 

Ellis,  Mr,,  mnrdered  at  Patna,  ch.  iz.  §  20. 

Elphinstone,  Mountstuart,  historian,  political  agent,  and  goyemor,  oh.  y.  §  134- 

165. 
Elphdnstone,  Lord,  Goyemor  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  ch.  z.  §  164,  188. 
Elphinstone,  Qeneral,  died  in  Afghinistdii,  ch.  z.  §  110. 
EWidge,  Major,  oh.  y.  §  165. 

ElUnborough,  Earl  of,  eleyenth  GU)yemor-Gtoneral  of  India,  oh.  z.  §  114-126. 
England,  Qeneral,  ch.  z.  §  118. 
Eyre,  Major  Vincent,  ch.  z.  §  175. 


P 

Fahricius,  a  learned  missionfliy,  ch.  yii.  §  5. 

Farulehshtr,  ninth  Mogul  emperor,  ch.  iii.  §  12. 

Fath  Ulld  Urrnnad-ul'Mulh,  the  founder  of  the  Ber4r  Muhammadan  kingdom, 

ch.  iy.  §  26. 
Fath  Khdn,  ch.  iii.  §  8  (or,  Fatih  =  victory.     See  also  ch.  zi.  §  4.) 
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Fatih  Sing  Bhonsli,  B&ja  of  Aknlkdt,  oh.  ▼.  §  46. 

Fatik  Haidavt  son  of  Tippii,  oh.  zii.  §  55. 

Ferdousif  the  "  Persian  Homer,"  ch.  ii.  §  12. 

Feriahtaf  the  Persian  historian,  ch.  iv.  §  23. 

Ferdz  8Mh  (EMljt)  or  Jem-ud-dtn,  founder  of  the  Khilji  djnaa^,  oh:.  iL  ^  81. 

Ferdz  SOi/r,  ch.  iii.  §  5. 

Ferdz-ud-din  Tughlak,  oh.  ii.  §  37. 

Fitchf  a  traveller,  oh.  viL  §  6. 

Fitz-OeraMf  Ca/ptairif  ch.  v.  §  169. 

FitZ'Oeraldy  Sir  Seymowr^  ch.  x.  §  188. 

Fit»patricky  Colonel,  ch.  xii.  §  56. 

Flinty  Lieutenant,  hero  of  Wandiwash,  ch.  xii.  §  28. 

Floyd,  General,  ch.  xii.  §  52. 

Floyer,  Mr.,  Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  viii.  §  17. 

Ford,  Major,  ch.  v.  §  154. 

Forde,  Colonel,  captor  of  Masnlipatam,  &o.,  ch.  iii.  §  16;  yiii.  §  25. 

Francis,  Philip  (Sir),  one  of  Hastings'  council,  ch.  x.  §  3. 

Frazer,  General,  ch.  v.  §  137. 

Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  ch.  x.  §  188. 

Fullerton,  Colonel,  oh.  xii.  §  36. 


G 


Gaehwdr,  Pilajt,  of  GujarAt  (Bardda),  ch.  y.  §  4$j  80. 

Gaekwdr,  Damajt,  ch.  v.  §  70. 

Gaekwdr  Govind  Rdo,  ch.  v.  §  89,  91,  98, 112, 122. 

Gaekwdr  Fatih  Sing,  ch.  v.  §  89, 112. 

Gdma,  Vasco  de,  the  great  navigator,  ch.  vi.  §  2-4. 

GhdtgS,  ch.  v.  §  116  ;  x.  §  124. 

Ghdzi  Khdn,  ch.  xi.  §  4. 

Ghdzt-ud-dtn  (I.),  ch.  iii.  §  9.     (Gh^zi  =  champion.) 

Ghdzt-ud-dtn  (II.)  (Nizam-ul-Mulk),  ch.  iii.  §  12. 

Ghdzt-ud-dtn  (IIL),  ch.  iii.  §  16. 

Ghdzt-ud-dtn  (IV.),  ch.  iii.  §  18. 

Gheidz-ud-dtn,  of  Bengal,  ch.  ii.  §  23. 

Gheidz-ud-dtn  Balban,  ch.  ii.  §  28. 

Gheidz-ud-dtn  Tu^hlak  I.,  ch.  ii.  §  34. 

Gheidz-ud-dtn  Tu^hlak  II.,  ch.  ii.  §  38. 

Ghengiz  Khdn  (Chenjiz),  ch.  ii.  §  22. 

Gholdm  Kddir,  ch.  iii.  §  24. 

Gilbert,  General,  "  the  flying  general,"  ch.  x.  §  141 ;  xi.  §  30, 43. 
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Qillespie  {Colonel^  OeneraX),  of  Arcot  and  Nipal,  oh.  x.  §  56. 

Chddardy  Colond,  the  hero  of  the  first  Mahratta  war,  oh.  v.  §  96-101. 

GodeheUf  M.f  a  French  governor,  oh.  yiii.  §  24. 

Ood/winj  Oeneralt  oh.  x.  §  140. 

Oohaf  oh.  iii.  §  6. 

Ooldh  Sing,  Eaja  of  Ed^shmtr,  ch.  xi.  §  28,  d4r-86. 

Odtama  (Cfautama),  or  Sdkya  Mvm,i,  founder  of  Bnddhism,  oh.  i.  §  8-11.  He 
was  son  of  a  B&ja  of  Kapilavasta,  which  was  to  the  north  of  Ondh.  He  is 
represented  as  being  from  his  childhood  remarkable  for  every  excel- 
lence, physical,  mental,  and  moral.  In  his  early  manhood  he  left  his  wife 
Qopk  and  became  an  ascetic.  At  length  he  thonght  ont  the  system  of 
which  he  is  the  f  onnder.     The  name  of  Bnddha  (^  sage)  was  given  to  him. 

Ooughy  Lord,  a  general,  oh.  x.  §  124, 128, 131, 130;  xi.  §  30-44. 

Gov/rcmima,  princess  of  KArg,  ch.  x.  §  90. 

Oracio  de  Noronha,  a  Fortnguese  viceroy,  ch.  vi.  §  17. 

Grant,  Sir  P.,  ch.  x.  §  173. 

Grant,  Sir  Hope,  oh.  x.  §  176. 

Grant,  Mr.  Charles,  ch.  x.  §  23. 

Grey,  General,  ch.  x.  §  124. 

Grijln,  Admiiral,  ch.  viii.  §  7. 

Gros,  Baron,  ch.  x.  §  158. 

Gubhim.8,  Mr.  F.,  Judge  of  Ben4res,  oh.  x.  §  173. 

Gwru  Govind,  a  great  teacher  of  the  Sikhs,  ch.  iii.  §  10 ;  xi.  §  22. 


Saidar  Alt  =  Hyder  Alt 

Hafiz,  ch.  iv.  §  20. 

Hafiz-Bahmat,  ch.  ix.  §  36. 

Hall,  Captain,  ch.  x.  §  95. 

Halliday,  Sir  F.,  ch.  x.  §  148. 

Hamida,  mother  of  Akbar,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Hamilton,  Gabriel,  a  surgeon,  ch.  iii.  §  12. 

Harcourt,  Colonel,  ch.  v.  §  131. 

Hardinge,  Sir.  H.  (Lord),  twelfth  Governor- Greneral  of  India,  oh.  xi.  §  28-35; 

X.  §  127. 
Hart  Pant  Pharlce,  a  great  Mahratta  general,  ch.  v.  §  73 ;  xii.  §  44.      (Pharke, 

Phakre,  Phurky  =  hero.) 
HarpAl,  ch.  iv.  §  18. 

Harris,  General,  Lord,  captor  of  Seringapatam,  ch.  xii.  §  51,  &o. 
Harris,  Lord,  Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  x.  §  148. 
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Hartley^  James  {Chneral),  a  gpneat  soldier  in  the  soath,  cli.  y.  §  97—101 ;  ziL 

§  43,  Ac. 
HaatingSf  Warren,  first  Gk)vemor-Q«neral,  oh.  x.  §  8 ;  laL  §  26. 
Hastings,  Marquis  (Lord  Moira),  seyenth  Qt)yemor-General,  ch.  z.  §  73. 
Havdochy  Sir  Henry y  oh.  x.  §  173,  178. 
Havelocky  Colonel,  oh.  xi.  §  40. 
Hawkins,  Captain,  oh.  yii.  §  6. 
HearsoAj,  General,  oh.  x.  §  161. 
Heher,  Reginald,  Bishop  of  Galoatta,  oh.  x.  §  72. 
Himu,  oh.  iii.  §  5. 
HindAl,  son  of  B&ber,  oh.  iiL  §  4* 
Htra  Sing,  oh.  xi.  §  27. 
Hodson,  Captain,  of  the  Guides,  the  captor  of  the  last  Mognl;  ch.  iii.  §  25 ; 

X.  §  176. 
Holkar,  M.,  founder  of  the  Inddr  state,  oh.  y.  §  46,  56, 70, 75. 
Holkar  Tukajt,  AhalyA  BM's  general,  oh.  y.  §  76, 98, 110, 118. 
Holkar,  Jesvxint  BAo,  oh.  y.  §  118, 140. 
Holkar,  MulMr  BAo,  oh.  y.  §  160. 
Hornby,  Mr.,  Governor  of  Bombay,  ch.  xiL  §  26. 
Hoshwng  Qhdrt,  oh.  ii.  §  40. 
Houtman,  oh.  yii.  §  4. 
Huhtb  Khdn,  ch.  y.  §  57. 
Hughes,  Admiral,  oh.  xii.  §  82. 
HulAkH  KhAn,  ch.  ii.  §  28. 
HumdyOn  Tughlak,  oh.  ii.  §  38. 
HumdyOn,  second  Mogul  emperor,  oh.  iiL  §  4, 6. 
Humherstone,  Colonel,  ch.  xii.  §  34. 
HusairiAlt,  oh.  xii.  §  43. 
HiLsain  Nizdm  Shdh,  ch.  iii.  §  6 ;  iy.  §  28. 
Hyder  {Haidar)  Alt,  rtder  of  Mysdr,  oh.  xii.  §  11-82. 


IhuBatuta,  the  traveller,  ch.  ii.  §  36. 

Ibrahim  Khdn  Qhardi,  oh.  y.  §  68-70. 

Ibrahim  Lddt,  the  last  of  his  dynasty,  oh.  ii.  §  47. 

Ibrahim  Siir,  ch.  iii.  §  5. 

Impey,  Sir  Elijah,  ch.  x.  §  6. 

Ishmael  Khdn,  ch.  ii.  §  36.    [See  also  ch.  xi.  §  4.]. 
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Jacoh,  Colonel  Le  Grand,  oh.  v.  §  47. 

JaipAl,  I.,  Bd.ja  of  Delhi  and  L&hdr,  oh.  ii.  §  6, 7 ;  zi.  §  12. 

Jaipdl,  n.y  oh.  ii.  §  10. 

JdLQX'vd'dAn  of  EliaHsmy  oh.  ii.  §  22. 

Jaidl-ud-din  JSTu^'i,  or  JPer^a?  8hdhy  oh.  ii.  §  81. 

Janoji  BhonslS,  seoond  EAja  of  N&gpnr,  ch.  v.  §  62,  72, 76, 86. 

JoAfapa  Sindia,  oh.  iii.  §  18 ;  y.  §  45,  64. 

Jehdnd6/r  8hdh,  eighth  Mognl  emperor,  oh.  iii.  §  11. 

Jehdngir,  fourth  Mogul  emperor,  oh.  iii  §  7. 

Jennings,  Mr,,  ch,x,  %  166, 

Jenkins,  Sir  K,  Besident  of  K&gpur,  oh.  v.  §  187, 159. 

JesiocmtR.  P(lar,ch,  Y,  ^  70, 

Jeswwnt  Sing,  the  great  chief  of  Jddhp4r,  oh.  iii.  §  9 ;  v.  §  18, 20,  21. 

Jey  Sing  L,\ch,  y,  §  18,  20. 

Jey  Sing  II,,  oh.  iii.  J  10. 

Jtjt  Bdt,  mother  of  Sivaji,  oh.  v.  §  8. 

Jowaher  Sing,  oh.  xi,  ^  28, 

Jii/na  Khdn,  TugfUah,  the  "  magmficent  madma/n,"  oh.  ii.  §  85,  86 ;  iv.  §  19,  20. 

Jwng,\Svr  BahMa/r,  of  Nlpal,  oh.  x.  §  177. 


Kdlid&sa,  a  poet,  the  Sanskrit  Yirgil,  oh.  i.  §  18. 

£dm  Ba^2i,  oh.  iii.  §  9. 

K6m  (Ghdm)  Bdj,    See  Chdm, 

Kdm/rdn,  son  of  Bd.ber,  oh.  iii.  §  4. 

KamvT'vd-d^,  oh.  iii  |  16 ;  xii.  §  55. 

KanM'Bava  Narsa  B6^,  King  of  Mysdr,  oh.  xii.  §  -7. 

Kecme,  Sir  JoTvn  (Lord),  ot  GhskznlfCh^-x.,^  110, 

Keating,  Colonel,  of  Axas,  and  the  first  Mahratta  war,  oh.  y.  §;91. 

Kei  Kh/dsrd,  oh.  ii.  §  30. 

Kei  Kohad,  grandson  of  9Balban,  oh.  ii  §  80. 

KM^  Khdn,  the  historian,  ch.  iii.  §  9. 

Khdja  JehAn,  oh.  ii.  §  42. 

KMQi  Jehdn  Chnvdn,  oh.  iv.  §  21. 

Khd/n  Jehd/n,  oh.  iii.  §  9. 

KMm,  Jehdn  L6di,  oh.  iii.  §  8. 
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Khka  Slnff— l^ake. 


JDiAn  8ing,'chM.  §  36. 

KhAn  ZemdUf  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Khandif  E.,  a  Mysdr  general,  oh.  xii.  §  13. 

Khdnsu  Ohdriy  ch.  vi.  §  10. 

KhaHm,  the  Pind&rf,  ch.  v.  §  160-162. 

Khizr  Khdfiy  son  of  All&-nd-din  Khiljl,  oh.  ii.  §  82. 

Khizr  KhAUf  Seiadj  ch.  ii.  §  46 ;  xi.  §  15. 

KkdsrH,  son  of  JehAnglr,  oh.  iii.  §  7  j  xi.  §  21. 

KhUsrd  Ohazntvidef  ch.  ii.  §  15. 

KhOsrH  Malik,  ch.  ii.  §  15 ;  xi.  §  13. 

KhUsril  Vazir,  ch.  ii.  §  33,  34. 

Kishna,  R.,  minister  of  Tipp{k,  ch.  xiL  §  88. 

Kovla  DSvty  ch.  ii.  §  32. 

Krislmay  a  Hindii  divinity,  deified  king  of  Gnjadlt,  ch.  i.  §  7, 10. 

Krishnardj  Udaiydr,  of  Mysdr,  ch.  xii.  §  56-61. 

Krishna  RAya,  ch.  iy.  §  6,  29.     A  f anions  king  of  Bijanagar,  16ft9-. 

Komdr  Pdl,  oh.  ii.  §  11.     A  Jain  king  of  Gujar&t,  1166. 

Koer  Sing,  a  rebel,  ch.  x.  §  175. 

Kull6ttunga,  ch.  iv.  §  5. 

KuliJLsha,  Sambajl's  minister,  ch.  v.  §  31-32. 

K'dna  Pdndiydn,  of  Madura,  ch.  i.  §  12 ;  iv.  §  6.     In  the  eleveiitli  oentmr. 

Kuth  8hdh[of  Ghlconda,  oh.  iv.  §  25;  v.  §  23.     The  founder  of  the  Katb  ffiHif 

dynasty,  1512. 
Kuth-ud-dtn,  the  first  Muhammadan  ruler  of  Delhi,  ch.  iL!§  16-20.     1206. 
Kurruk  Sing,  ch.  xi.  §  1, 27. 


Lake,  Lord,  ch.  v.  §  125-137. 

1.  Bom  1744;  2.  With  Oomwallis  when  he  surrendered  at  TTork  Ibrn^ 
1782 ;  3.  In  the  campaign  against  France,  1793  ;  4.  Appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India,  1800;  5.  Battle  of  Coel,  August  29,  1808; 
6.  Storming  of  Alighar,  September  4,  1803;  7.  Battle  of  D^hi^ 
September  11,  1803;  8.  Liberates  Sh&h  A14m,  September  14,  1808  > 
9.  Takes  Agra,  September  18,  1803 ;  10.  Battle  of  Lasw&rt,  Kovem- 
ber  1,  1803.  (In  two  months  he  had  destroyed  thirty-one  battaliiHW, 
officered  and  led  by  Frenchmen,  stormed  Alighar,  taken  Delhi  and 
Agra,  and  captured  426  pieces  of  cannon.)  II.  Receives  thanks  of 
Parliament,  and  is  created  Lord  Lake,  September  1,  180i  j  12.  Pur- 
sues Holk&r;  13.  Storms  Dig,  Christmas  Day,  1801;  14.  Siege  of 
Bhartpiir;  the  RAja  submits,  April  10,  1804;  15.  Parsaes  HolkAr 
into  the  Panj4b,  December,  1804;  16.  Embarks  for  Jfiurope,  February 
1807  ;  17.  Is  created  Viscount,  October  31,  1808  ;  18.  Dies,  FebroMry 
21,  1809. 
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LakCj  Lieutenant^  ch.  xi.  §  37.^ 

Lakshman  86na,  ruler  of  Beng&l,  ch.  ii.  §  19. 

LdtX  Singy  ch.  xi.  §  28. 

Lally,  Cowfitf  the  last  distinguished  Frenohman  in  In^ia,  oh.  Tiii.  J  2Qr9SL 

Lamhertt  Qorrnnodore^  ch.  x.  §  140. 

Lauderdale^  Lord^  ch.  x.  §  59. 

LaWf  M.i  a  French  officer,  ch.  viii.  §  10,  28. 

Lanvrencef  Major  (Oener(d)y  the  friend  of  Clive,  ch.  viii.  §  9-^ 

Lawrencey  8ir  Johriy  sixteenth  Governor-General  of  India,  oh.  Ui.  ^  17 }  x.  §  141, 

156, 168, 185, 190 ;  xi.  §  45,  46. 
Lawrencey  8ir  Henry y  oh.  x.  §  139-141, 174  j  xi.  §  34,  4£t. 
Latorence,  General  Georgey  ch.  xi.  §  39. 
LeedeSy  a  traveller,  ch.  vii.  §  6. 
Leslie,  Colonel,  ch.  v.  §  96. 
Light,  Captain,  ch.  x.  §  82. 
Linga  Bd^,  a  Dtw&n  of  Mysdr,  ch.  xii.  §  69. 
Litdey  Ca/ptainy  ch.  xii.  §  43. 
LitUeTy  General,  ch.  x.  §  124 ;  xi.  §  31. 

L6dt8,  The,  a  Fanj&b  dynasty  of  emperors,  oh.  ii.  §  45f-47  $  xi  §  16«  IT. 
Lushvagton,  Mr.  {Sir  8.),  Governor  of  Madras,  oh.  x.  §  86L 


M 

Macarintey,  Lord,  Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  x.  §  17 ;  xii.  %  30. 

Macaulay,  T.  JB.  (Lord),  ch.  x.  §  96. 

McCaskill,  General,  ch.  xi.  §  30. 

Ma^keson,  Colonel,  ch.  x.  §  141. 

Macleod,  Colonel,  ch.  xii.  §  34. 

McDowell,  Colonel,  ch.  v.  §  165. 

Macnaghten,  Sir  W.,  assassinated  by  Akbar  Kh&n,  oh.  x.  §  110. 

Macpherson,  Mr.,  ch.  v.  §  105 ;  x.  §  17. 

Madden  Pdl,  ch.  x.  §  147. 

Madhavdchdrya,  a  groat  reviver  of  the  worship  of  VishnA  in  the  Souths  oh.  ii.  $  ITF. 

Mddhava  Vidhydranya,  ch.  iv.  §  19. 

Mdd/u  Bdo,  the  fourth  Peshwa,  ch.  v.  §  72-82  j  xii.  §  15.     (M&du  =  maM-dfen  fl| 

=  great  god,  a  name  of  Siva.) 
Mddu  Rdo  Ndrdyana,  fifth  Peshwi^ ;  ch.  v.  §  87-115. 
Mahd  Sing,  ch.  xi.  §  47. 

Mahd  BandUla,  the  Birmese  general,  oh.  x.  §  79. 
Mahdvtra,  ch.  i.  §  12. 
MahmM,  Tughlak,  ch.  ii.  §  39-41 
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MahmHid  of  Ohazniy  oh.  ii.  §  7. 

MahmrvOd  B^gara,  of  Gujar&t,  oh.  ii.  §  41. 

MdhmOid  Shdh^  ch.  ii  §  7. 

Mald^Of  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Malik  KAfO^y  ch.  ii.  §  82 }  iv.  §  17 ;  xii.  §  2. 

Malik  Amha/Ty  of  Ahmadnagar,  oh.  iii.  §  7  (5)  ;  iv.  §  24. 

Malik  Ahmad,  ch.  iy.  §  24. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  Central  India,  Ac.,  ch.  ▼.  §  185-165 ;  xii.  §  49,  61,  &o. 

Malojt,  grandfather  of  Siyajt,  oh.  v.  §  7. 

Manaji  Angria,  ch.  v.  §  118. 

Manaji  Mo,  ch.  v.  §  112. 

Ma/ngal  Pdndt,  ch.  z.  §  161. 

Mansell,  Mr,,  ch.  xi.  §  45. 

Mdn  Sing,  ch.  z.  §  164. 

MAn  Vikramui,  ch.  iv.  §  8. 

MdiphAiz  KhAn,  son  of  Anwftr-nd-din,  ch.  viii.  §  5. 

Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian  traveller  who  visited  Tartary,  China,  and  India  in  1275. 

Markham,  lAeutena/nt,  ch.  zi.  §.  41. 

Ma/rshman,  Dr.,  a  "  Serampore  missionary,"  ch.  yii.'  §  5. 

Martin,  JP.,  founder  of  Pondioherry,  ch.  vii.  §  7. 

Masdud  I.,  son  of  Mahm^id  of  Ghazni,  ch.  ii.  §  13. 

Masdud  IT.,  ch.  ii.  §  14;  zi.  §  18. 

Masdud  IZT.,  slave  dynasty,  ch.  ii.  §  27. 

MasMr-ul-nrmlk,  ch.  v.  §  114. 

Matthews,  General,  ch.  xii.  §  14,  34,  36. 

MaudUd,  grandson  of  Mahmild  of  Ghazni,  ch.  ii.  §  14. 

Meade,  Colonel,  ch.  xii.  §  60 ;  z.  §  181. 

Medni  Rdt,  ch.  ii.  §  40 ;  iii.  §  3. 

Medows,  General,  (Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  xii.  §  40. 

Megasthenes,  ch.  i.  §  20. 

Menezes,  Archbishop  of  Goa,  ch.  vi.  §  21. 

Menu  (Manu),  the  Hindil  lawgiver,  ch.  i.  §  3-5. 

Metcalfe,  0.  T.,  ch.  x.  §  103, 105. 

Middleton,  Thomas,  first  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  ch.  x.  §  72. 

Milman,  E.,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  ch.  x.  §  190. 

Mtr  Jafftr,  Nuw&b  of  BengAl,  Ac.,  ch.  ix.  §  9-26. 

Mtr  Kdsim,  ch.  ix.  §  27. 

Mir  Mv/n/u,  ch.  iii.  §  18, 19. 

Mtr  Jiimla,  ch.  iii.  §  8, 12. 

Mtr  Shahdh'ud-dtn,  ch.  iii.  §  18. 

Mirza  Askart,  son  of  B&ber,  ch.  ii.  §  4. 

Mirza  Haktm,  ch.  iii.  §  6  j  xi.  §  20. 

Mirza  Khdn,  oh.  iii.  §  6. 

Moazzim  Sultdn,  ch.  iii.  §  9, 10 ;  v.  §  21. 
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Monim  KhArif  oh.  iii.  §  10. 

MonaoUy  Colonely  oh.  v.  §  137 ;  z.  §  3. 

Montgomery y  Sir  B.,  ch.  xi.  §  45. 

Montre88or,  Colonel^  ch.  xii.  §  51. 

Moor,  Commodor0f  ch.  ▼.  §  91, 

Moore,  Captain,  ch.  x.  §  172. 

MordH  Mo,  ch.  t.  §  99  j  viii.  §  22-24. 

Mordba  Famavia,  ch.  ▼.  §  96. 

Morse,  Mr,,  Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  yii.  §  7 }  yiii.  §  16. 

Mostyn,  Mr.,  ch.  v.  §  97. 

MubMh  EMljt,  ch.  ii.  §  33 ;  iv,  §  18. 

Muhdrik  Seiad,  ch.  ii.  §  46. 

MHidajt  BhonaU,  Eegent  of  NAgpnr,  ch.  v.  §  86,  111. 

Muhdlih,  ch.  ii.  §  3  ;  xi.  §  11. 

Mulfiarmnad,  Prince,  son  of  Balban,  chl  ii.  §  29. 

Muhammad,  of  Kharlsm,  ch.  ii.  §  22. 

Muhmnmad,  Ddst,  of  Kabul,  ch.  x.  §  110, 123, 149. 

Muhamvmad,  son  of  MahmAd  of  Ghaznt,  ch.  ii.  §  13, 14. 

Muhammad  Alt,  NuwAb  of  Arcot,  ch.  viii.  §  17-32. 

Muhammad  Adil  Shdh,  ch.  iii.  §  8 ;  iv.  §  23. 

Muhammad  Bahddar  ShAh,  the  assassin,  ch.  iii.  §  24,  25. 

Muhammad  Ohdrt,  the  first  and  last  of  his  dynasty  in  India,  ch.  ii.  §  16. 

Muham/mad  Kdsim,  invader  of  Sind,  ch.  ii.  §  4  j  xi.  §  11. 

Muhammud,  Seiad,  ch.  ii.  §  46. 

Muharrvmad  Shdh,  twelfth  Mogul  emperor,  ch.  iii.  §  15. 

Muhammad  Shdh  Lohdnt,  ch.  iii.  §  3. 

Muhammad  S'dr,  the  Adali,  ch.  iii.  §  5. 

Muharrvmad,  Tughlah,  ch.  ii.  §  36. 

Muhdhat  Khdn,  the  great  general  of  JehAnglr,  ch.  iii.  §  7,  8. 

Mulhdr  Bdo  Holhdr,  ch.  iii.  §  18 ;  v.  §  75. 

MUlrdj,  ch.  xi.  §  36-44. 

Mumtdz  Mahdl,  ch.  iii.  §  8. 

Mun/ro,  Sir  Hector,  a  distinguished  general,  ch.  ix.  §  23,  24 ;  xii.  §  27. 

Mwn/ro,  Sir  T.,  Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  iii.  §  16  5  v.  §  156,  165  j  x.  §  84 ; 

xii.  §  56. 
Mwrdd,  son  of  Akbar,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 
Mv/rdd,  son  of  Sh^h  Jeh4n,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 
Mu/rray,  General,  ch.  v.  §  125, 137. 
Mii/rshed  KW  Khdn,  ch.  iii.  §  15. 
Murteza  Alt,  of  Arcot,  oh.  vii.  §  7. 
Murteza  Nizdm  Shdh,  ch.  iv.  §  23 ;  iii.  §  8. 

Muzaffir  Jung,  grandson  of  the  Nizjlm-ul-mnlk,  ch.  viii.  §  16,  17 ;  vii.  §  7. 
Muzaffir  Shdh,  of  Gujarat,  ch.  ii.  §  41. 
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NAdir  Shdh,  King  of  Persia,  ch.  iu.  §  15 ;  ▼.  §  50. 

^aZa,  ch.  iv.  §  20. 

Ndnd  Famavts,  ch.  v.  §  75-119 ;  xiL  8  38--41. 

^dnd  SahShy  a  name  of  B&jt  Bio  I.,  ch.  y.  §  44. 

mnd  SahSh  (Dhundu  Pant),  ch.  x.  §  163, 172, 181. 

Nanak,  founder  of  the  Stkh  system,  ch.  iiL  §  10 ;  zi.  §  22. 

NancUif  King  of  Magadha,  ch.  i  §  8. 

Nandirdjf  the  elder,       ")  ministerB  of  nominal "(  oh.  xii.  §  9.  18.] 

Nandirdjy  the  younger,  )      Kings  of  Mysdr,     )  ch.  v.  §  66 ;  viiL  §  23 ;  xiL  §  11, 

Nand  Kumdr  (Nuncomar),  ch.  x.  §  5. 

Napier,  Sir  C,  conqueror  of  Bind,  ch.  x.  §  125, 139, 141 ;  xi.  §  42. 

Napier,  Colonel  (Lord  E.,  ofMa^d&la),  Engineer  Officer  in  Panjib,  conqueror  of 

Abyssinia,  ch.  x.  §  141. 
Napier,  Lord,  of  Merchistoim,  ch.  x.  §  188,  190. 
Ndsir-ud-dtn,  of  Bind,  ch.  ii  §  19-23. 
Ndsir-ud-dtn  Mahmud  (II.),  ch.  ii.  §  28. 
NAsir-ud-dtn  Tughlak,  ch.  iL  §  38. 
NawAz  Khdn,  ch.  iii.  §  16. 
Naztr-ud-daulat,  ch.  iii.  §  16. 
Nazih-ud-daula,  cb.  iii.  §  19. 

Nearchvs,  Admiral  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ch.  i.  §  19. 
Neill,  Lieutenant- Colonel  James,  ch.  x.  §  173. 
Newberry,  a  traveller,  ch.  vii.  §  6. 
NiMl  Sing,  ch.  xi.  §  27. 

Nizdm-ud-dln,  the  evil  Vaztr  of  Kei  Kob&d,  ch.  ii.  §  30. 
Nizdm-ul-nmlk,  founder  of  the  Haidardb^d  dynasty,  ch.  iii  §  12,  15, 16. 
Niz6mi  Alt,  son  of  the  above,  ch.  iii.  §  16  ;  v.  §  72. 
Nizdm  Shdht,  Kings  of  Ahmadnagar,  ch.  iv.  §  24. 
Nohilihus,  Eohertus  de,  a  great  missionary  in  Madura,  ch.  iv.  §  6. 
Norris,  Sir  W.,  ch.  iii.  §  9. 

North,  Lord,  Prime  Minister  of  England,  ch.  x.  §  2. 
Nott,  Oeneral,  the  defender  of  Kandahir,  ch.  x.  §  110, 118-121. 
NoiLshtrvdn,  ch.  i.  §  25. 

Nunho  de  Cv/nha,  a  Portuguese  Viceroy,  ch.  vi.  §  16. 
NUr  Jehdn,  ch.  iii.  §  7,  8. 
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Ochterlony,  Sir  David^  a  distinguished  general,  oh.  z.  §  48,  74, 8L 

Omdr  Khiljtj  ch.  ii.  §  33. 

(yShaughnessey,  Sir  William^  fonnder  of  Indian  telegraphic  fijstem,  eh.  z.  §  148: 

Outram,  Sir  James,  ch.  x.  §  148-150,  167,  174, 188. 

Oxenden,  Mr.  Henry,  ch.  v.  §  23. 

OxeTiden,  Sir  Q.,  ch.  vii.  §  6. 


Pacheco,  Duarte,  a  distinguished  Portuguese  soldier,  ch.  vi.  §  8. 

Padmant,  Queen  of  Chit6r,  ch.  ii.  §  32. 

PadshAh  Begum,  ch.  iii.  §  8. 

Paget,  Sir  E.,  ch.  x.  §  80. 

Pdla  Kings  of  Bengdl,  oh.  i.  §  22. 

Palmer,  Colonel,  ch.  v.  §  119. 

Palmer  ^  Co.,  of  HaidarAbAd,  ch.  iii.  §  16;  x.  §  78. 

Panini,  the  great  Sanskrit  grammarian,  whose  probable  date  is  600  b.c. 

Paradis,  M.,  a  distinguished  French  officer,  ch.  viii.  §  5,  11. 

Paras  u  EAma,  ch.  iv.  §  8. 

ParSshrAm  Bhdo,  ch.  v.  §  108. 

Parsajt  BhonsU,  ch.  v.  §  150. 

Pdrswandth,  ch.  i.  §  12. 

Parvtz,  son  of  Jeh&nglr,  ch.  iii.  §  7. 

Pearce,  Colonel,  oh.  xii.  §  29. 

Peel,  Sir  W.,  ch.  x.  §  182. 

Perron,  M.,  Holk&r's  general,  ch.  v.  §  110-130. 

Phayre  (Sir  A.),  Colonel,  ch.  x.  §  140. 

Pigot,  Mr.  (Lord),  Governor  of  Madras,  died  in  prison,  ch.  z.  §  9. 

Pitt,  Mr.  Thomas,  Grovemor  of  Madras,  ch.  vii.  §  7. 

Pitt,  William,  ch.  x.  §  15,  35. 

Ptyaddst,  or  Asdka,  ch.  i.  §  8. 

Pollock,  General,  the  avenger  of  the  Afgh&n  disasters,  ch.  z.  §  110,  ll7,  lil. 

Pophamn,,  Captain,  captor  of  Gw&lidr,  ch.  v.  §  100. 

Ptrus,  Alexander's  antagonist,  ch.  i.  §  19 ;  xi.  §  9. 

PoUin^er  (Sir  Hemry),  Governor  of  Miadras,  oh.  v.  §  165 ;  z.  §  148. 
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Pottinger,  Eld/red,  defender  of  Her&t,  oh.  x.  §  110. 

PoweiU,  Colonel,  oh.  y.  §  182. 

Pr6/inara8f  oh.  i.  §  9. 

Pratdh,  8.,  oh.  v.  §  107. 

PraW)  of  Tamodr,  oh.  viii.  §  16,  24. 

Pritufi,  BAja,  the  great  £&jpiit  knight,  oh.  ii.  §  16. 

Pritder,  Cfeneraiy  oh.  y.  §  165. 

Pilar,  XJdaoi,  B&ja  of  Dhftr,  oh.  y.  §  46. 

Pilmia,  the  able  M786r  minister,  di.  xii.  §  88,  65, 68. 


B 

Baffles,  Sir  fif.,  oh.  x.  §  68. 

Baft'Ud-daraodt,  oh.  ill.  §  13. 

Baft-ud'davla,  oh.  ill.  §  14. 

Baghuc^  Bhoneli  L,  oh.  y.  §  56,  62. 

Bagh/uot  Bhonali  IL,  oh.  y.  §  86-150. 

Baglmji  Bhoneli  lU.,  oh.  y.  §  159. 

Bagohd,  oh.  v.  §  63-102 ;  xii.  §  15. 

Bagundtha  Bdo  (RagobA),  oh.  y.  §  63-102. 

Bdoa  Bhagavdn  DA«,  ch.  ill.  §  6  (16)  j  xi.  §  20. 

fidi^a  MAn  Sing,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Bd^a  Bdm,  son  of  Sivajl,  oh.  y.  §  27,  34. 

Bdoa  Sah6h,  son  of  Ghandft  Sahdb,  oh.  yiii.  §  22. 

Bdj  Sing,  oh.  iii.  §  9. 

Bdja  Toda  Mai,  oh.  iii.  §  6. 

B&j  UdeiyAr,  of  Mysdr,  oh.  xii.  §  6. 

Bdjia  RAt,  oh.  v.  §  47. 

Mm  D6o,  of  D6o-giri,  ch.  ii.  §  31 }  iv.  §  16. 

Bdm  Bdoa,  of  Bijanagar,  oh.  iv.  §  29. 

Bdm  Bdja  (Mahratta),  oh.  v.  §  59,  72,  94. 

iJAm  Sing,  ch.  iii.  §  9. 

Bdma,  ch.  i.  §  6,  10. 

BdmAnand,  ch.  ii.  §  47. 

Bdmdnuja  AchAdya,  founder  of  a  sect  of  Yaishnavas,  bom  at  Srt  Permatiir,      i 

near  Madras,  1009  A.D.  , 

Bdmdyana,  oh.  i.  §  6. 
BAmmoha/n  Boy,  oh.  x.  §  99. 
BAna  Pertdh,  oh.  iii.  §  6. 

Banjtt  Sing,  the  Lion  of  the  Panjtlb,  ch.  xi.  §  25.  ! 

Bdvana,  the  giant  ruler  of  Ceylon,  who  stole  away  SltH,  the  wife  of  B&ma, 

oh.  i.  §  6 ;  Intro.  §  87. 
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Bawlinaon,  Sir  JS.,  ch.  z.  §  110. 

Baymondf  M.,  a  French  officer  at  Haidar&b&d,  ch.  y«  §  114. 

BAz  Bahddvr,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Beadj  Colonel^  ch.  xii.  §  51. 

Bazta  Begwm,  the  only  Queen  of  Delhi,  ch.  ii.  §  24,  25. 

BoiberUon^  CaptaiUy  ch.  v.  §  165. 

BoCf  Sir  T.J  ambassador,  ch.  iii.  §  7  ;  vii.  §  6. 

BosBy  Sir  Hughy  ch.  x.  §  181,  183,  189. 

Boahenrdiy  ch.  iii.  §  8. 

Bukn'Ud'dtUy  fourth  of  the  first  Slave  dynasty,  ch.  ii.  §  24. 

Bu^rnbold,  Sir  T.,  Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  x.  §  9. 


s 


Saad'UllA  Khdn,  a  great  finance  minister,  oh.  iii.  §  8. 

Sabajt,  usurper  in  N&gpur,  ch.  y.  §  86. 

SabuktegtUf  oh.  ii.  §  6. 

Sddat  AUy  Nuw&b  of  Oudh,  ch.  x.  §  32,  39. 

SAdat  KhAuy  founder  of  the  Oudh  dynasty,  ch.  iii.  §  12-17. 

SddcU-ulla-Kh&n,  ch.  vii.  §  7. 

SAdty  a  poet,  ch.  ii.  §  29. 

Safder  Jungy  ch.  iii.  §  18. 

Safder  Ali,  of  Arcot,  ch.  v.  §  55 ;  vii.  §  7. 

Sahd'd&va,  ch.  i.  §  8. 

SAhUy  Sivajl's  grandson,  oh.  v.  §  33-59. 

SAhu  n. 

SAhv^iy  of  Tanj6r,  ch.  vii.  §  7;  viii.  §  16. 

SAkya  Mmit  (or  Oautama)y  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  oh.  i.  §  8, 11. 

SalAhat  Jimgy  son  of  Niz&m-ul-mulk,  ch.  iii.  §  16;  v.  §  72 ;  viii.  §  81. 

Salar  Jimg,  Sir,  ch.  iii.  §  16. 

SAlivAha/nay  ch.  i.  §  9 ;  iv.  §  14. 

Sale  (Sir  B.  <md  Lady  Sale),  ch.  x.  §  79, 110, 122;  xi.  §  80. 

Saleh  Muhammad  KhAn,  ch.  x.  §  122. 

Sambajt,  son  of  Sivaji,  ch.  iii.  §  9 ;  Y.  §  25,  28. 

Sambajt  of  KolhApUr,  oh.  v.  §  47. 

SandracoUua,  ch.  i.  §  8. 

Sanga  BAna,  ch.  iii.  §  3. 

Sa/nka/ra  Acharya,  ch.  i.  §  11. 

SawnderSy  Mr.y  Grovemor  of  Madras,  ch.  viii.  §  22. 

Schuxwtz,  the  missionary,  ch.  xii.  §  25 ;  viL  §  5. 
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Seiads  (four  emperors),  ch.  ii.  §  3. 

Seiads  (Barha)^  the  king-makers,  ch.  iii.  §  11,  12. 

Seiadf  Muhammad  Kh6/n,  of  Arcot,  ch.  yii.  §  7. 

Seleucus,  6h.  i.  §  20. 

Seltmy  or  JehAngtr^  fourth  Mogal  emperor,  ch.  iii.  §  6,  7. 

Seltm  8Mh  SHVf  second  of  restored  Afghan  dynastj,  ch.  iiL  §  5. 

SesostriSj  ch.  i.  §  17. 

8hahdh-ud-dtn  {Muhammad  Oh6rt)t  oh.  ii.  §  16. 

Shayista  Khdn,  ch.  iii.  §  9 ;  v.  §  16* 

Shdh  Jehdn,  fifth  Mogul  emperor,  ch.  iii.  §  8. 

8hdh  ShUja,  the  King  of  K&bnJ,  ch.  x.  §  69,  110, 119. 

Shdhjty  father  of  Sivajl,  ch.  iii.  §  8  j  v.  §  7. 

8hAm  8htr  Bahddar,  ch.  v.  §  132. 

8hdm  8%ng,  of  Att&ri,  ch.  xi.  §  33. 

8hami8'Ud-dtn  Khdn,  mnrderer  of  Mr.  Fraser,  oh.  x.  §  100. 

8herhrookey  ColoTiel,  ch.  xii.  §  54. 

8heridr,  son  of  Jeh&ngir,  ch.  iii.  §  7. 

8htr  Alt  Khdn,  oh.  x.  §  123,  190. 

8htr  Khdn  8ilr,  ch.  iii.  §  4,  5  j  xi.  §  18. 

8htr  8ing,  ch.  xi.  §  27-43. 

8hore,  8ir  John  (Lord  Teignmouth),  third  Goyemor-General  of  India,  oh.  x. 

§29. 
8huja,  son  of  Sh&h  Jeh&n,  ch.  iii.  §  8. 
8huQa-ud'daula,  of  Oudh,  ch.  v.  §  70.* 
8i1ca7ider  8'(lr,  oh.  iii.  §  5 ;  xi.  §  19. 
8ikander  L6dt,  ch.  ii.  §  47. 
8ilcander  Jdh,  ch.  iii.  §  16. 
Sikander,  Begum  of  Bh6p&l,  ch.  x.  §  102. 
Sindia,  the  Gw&li6r  family,  ch.  v.  §  45-161. 
8ttd,  the  wife  of  RAma. 
Siva,  ch.  i.  §  10. 

Sivadasha  Rdo,  ch.  iii.  §  21 ;  v.  §  XO. 
Sivajt  L,  the  great  Mahrsitta,  ch:  y.  §  7-26. 
Skylax,  admiral  of  Darius,  ch.  i.  §  18. 
8leemam>,  Sir  Henry,  ch.  x.  §  95,  150. 
Smith,  Oeneral,  ch.  v.  §  155. 

Smith,  Colonel,  antagonist  of  Haidar,  ch.  xii.  §  17. 
Smith,  Sir  Harry,  ch.  xi.  §  30,  32. 

SmA/the,  Thomas,  first  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  ch.  viL  §  6. 
Soa/rez,  Lope,  ch.  vi.  §  9,  14.  •  .   •  . 

Soy  era  Bdt,  oh.  v.  §  27. 
Spencer,  Mr.,  ch.  ix.  §  27. 

Staunton,  Captain  Francis,  hero  of  Kork[&om,  ch.  v.  §  156. 
St.  Luhin,  a  French  impostor,  ch.  v.  §  95. 
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3h.  iv.  §  3. 

aveller,  ch.  vii.  §  6. 

eneraly  ch.  v.  §  124-128. 

r.  R.f  ch,  X.  §  142. 

tain,  the  "  Hero,"  ch.  v.  §  97. 

eraZ,  ch.  v.  §  125. 

veller,  ch.  vii.  §  6. 

ral,  ch.  xii.  §  35,  51. 

tiral,  ch.  xii.  §  32. 

Badaksh&n,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 
I.  ii.  §  32. 

•n  of  D&ra,  ch.  iii.  §  9. 
lud,  of  Ghazni,  ch.  ii.  §  3. 
',mmad,  son  of  Aurungzlb,  ch.  iii.  §  8. 
restored  dynasty,  ch.  iii  §  4,  5. 
h.  iii.  §  18  J  V.  §  70. 
ch.  2d.  §  8. 


T 


.  X.  §  102. 

isrdif  ch.  V.  §  21. 

a  brave  rebel,  ch.  x.  §  181. 

.  V.  §  34,  39. 

§19. 
Lord  (Mr.  Shore),  third  Grovemor-General,  oh.  x.  §  88. 
(^Tamerlane),  ch.  ii.  §  39. 
,  son  of  Ahmad  Abd41t,  ch.  iii.  §  19. 
X.  §  169 ;  xi.  §  81. 
*.y  ch.  X.  §  190. 
ir  J.,  ch.  xi.  §  43. 
bhe  Apostle,  ch.  iy.  §  8. 
•,  ch.  X.  §  141. 

ajoTf  the  real  taker  of  Ghaznt,  ch.  z.  §  llOi 
vi.  §  12. 

7er,  SultAn  of  Mysdr,  ch.  xii.  §  1,  18,  22,  83. 
fdkcmt  of  Madura,  ch.  iv.  §  6. 
^,  oh.  iii.  §  9. 
•  C,  ch.  X.  §  188. 
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TriampAra,  oh.  vL  §  7. 

Trinibdk  RAo  Mamd,  ch.  y.  §  73-87;  zii.  §  22. 

Trimbdl^iy  oh.  v.  §  146,  158. 

Tdfcajl  HolkAr  J.,  eh.  v.  §  76. 

T<lkajt  Holkdr  U.,  oh.  v.  §  160. 

Tulaji  Angriay  oh.  v.  §  66. 

Tyd8t  Bdl,  oh.  v.  §  140-160. 


u 


tJfdi  Sing,  or  Oudi,  founder  of  Ondip^,  oh.  iii.  §  6.    „ 

Unawri,  a  poet,  oh.  ii.  §  12. 

Upton,  Colonelf  negotiates  the  treaty  of  Fdrandar,  oh.  y.  §  92. 


VoQid  AU  8Uh,  the  last  King  of  Ondh,  oh.  z.  §  160. 

VdXmihif  oh.  i.  §  6. 

VaUant,  General,  oh.  z.  §  124. 

VoMiUart,  Mr.,  oh.  iz.  §  16. 

Vcms  Agnew,  Mr.,  oh.  zi.  §  36,  41. 

Venahlee,  Mr.,  oh.  z.  §  182. 

Venhaji  of  Tari^dr,  or  J^kojt,  oh.  v.  §  63. 

Ventvra,  Golond,  one  of  Banjtt  Sing's  generals,  oh.  zi.  §  26. 

VereiUt,  Mr.,  oh.  iz.  §  83. 

Vikramdditya,  oh.  i.  §  9,  23. 

Vtra  BajSndra  Udeiydr,  of  Ktirg,  oh.  z.  §  90. 

Visajt  Kishen,  oh.  v.  §  81. 

Vishn/Uy  oh.  i.  §  10. 

Vishnu  Verddhana,  oh.  iy.  §  9. 

Viehwa  NAtha  Ndydkan,  oh.  iy.  §  6. 

Viawas  Mo,  eldest  son  of  B&l&jl  B&o,  oh.  y.  §  70. 

VitAla  B6va,  eh.  iy.  §  9. 

VyAsa  (Vida-vyAsa),  ch.  i.  §  2,  7. 
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w 

Wdi%  BAld  PermAl,  founder  of  the  Travancore  state,  eh.  z.  §  61. 

TFofcc,  Mr,,  of  Arrah,  oh.  x.  §  176. 

Waltd  Khalif,  oh.  ii.  §  4. 

WdUcm-,  Major,  of  Gnjar&t,  oh.  v.  §  122, 147. 

Wa/rd,  Br,,  a  "  Serampore  missionary,**  oh.  vii.  §  6. 

Wasil  Muhammad,  the  Pind&ri,  oh.  y.  §  160-162. 

WaUon,  Admiral,  Olive's  ooadjntor,  oh,  y.  §  65 ;  ix.  §  8. 

WMe,  Mr,,  an  able  Madras  civilian,  oh.  z.  §  43,  48. 

WeUealey,  Marqms,  fourth  Grovemor- General,  oh.  iii.  §  16 ;  z.  §  44;  v.  §  117 ; 

zii.  §  50. 
WeOedey,  General  (Dnke  of  Wellington),  oh.  y.  §  120,  124;  zii.  §  50,  &c, 
WeUesley,  Henry  (Lord  Cowley),  ch.  zii.  §  56. 
Wd8h,  General,  oh.  z.  §  68. 
Wheeler,  Sir  Hugh,  oh.  z.  §  172. 
Whieh,  Chneral,  taker  of  M^lt&n,  ch.  zi.  §  88-41. 
Whitehill,  Mr,,  Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  z.  §  9. 
WiUoughby,  Lieutenant,  of  Delhi !  ch.  z.  §  166. 
WiUajt  HolUr,  ch.  v.  §  121. 
WhiUock,  General,  ch.  z.  §  178. 
Wilson,  Ikmiel,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  ch.  z.  §  72. 
WiUon,  Mr.,  an  eminent  financier,  ch.  z.  §  188. 
WyUe,  Sir  Alfred,  ch.  z.  §  190, 
Wynch,  Mr,,  Governor  of  Madras,  ch.  z.  §  9. 


Xavier,  Francis,  the  "  Apoatle  of  the  Indies,"  ch.  vi.  §  17. 


TAr  Muhammad,  ch.  zi.  §  4. 

Yeh,  the  Chinese  Governor,  ch.  x.  §  168. 

TusHf  Adil  Shdh,  ch.  iv.  §  23. 
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Zabtta  Khdn,  ch.  iii.  §  23  ;  y.  §  107. 

Zafwr  Khdn,  ch.  ii.  §  82. 

ZaUm  SinQy  ch.  y.  §  153. 

Zemdn  8hdh,  ch.  z.  §  38, 110  B. ;  zi.  §  25 ;  ziL  §  50. 

Ziegenhalg,  the  Danish  (Grerman)  missionoiT',  oh.  yii.  §  9: 

Zi#r  KMlu  (Zafur),  ch.  ii.  §  36 ;  iy.  §  20. 

Zulfik^  Khdn,  the  king-maker,  ch.  iiL  §  0-11 ;  y.  $  34-8^". 
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Ahu  (Ahoo),  the  ohief  peak  of  the  Aravnlli  mountains,  about  6,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  intro.  §  36. 

Aceaines  (Ghin&b),  intro.  §  34 ;  oh.  i.  §  29^;  zi.  §  3. 

AdeUf  in.  S.  Arabia.    A  peninsula,  under  Bombay,  eh.  vi.  §  13. 

Adjtmta  (Ajvmta,  Ajayantt)^  at  the  month  of  a  pAte  through  the  Ber&r  hills. 
Celebrated  caves,  53  miles  from  Aurung&blkd,  eh.  v.  §  185. 

Adjyghury  BandSlkhand,  feudatory,  intro.  §  12,  24. 

Addni  {AdwAM),  ch.  v.  §  151 ;  zii.  §  88. 

Afghdmatdn,  ch.  ii.;  x.  §  101,  110,  116,  116. 

Agray  Akbar  made  it  his  capital,  hence  called  Akbar&b&d,  intro.  §  9,  23;  ch.  iii. 
§3,85  V.  §130. 

Ahmaddhdd  (Gujar&t),  intro.  §  18 ;  ch.  ii.  §  41 ;  v.  §  63, 100.  Here  are  mag- 
nificent ruins. 

AhmaddhAd  (Bldar  [VidarbOia]),  oh.  iv.  §  20. 

Ahmadmagar  (I.),  intro.  §  18  5  ch.  ii.  §  41 ;  iii.  §  4,  6-9  j  iv.  §  24  j  v.  §  7, 37, 126, 
147, 166 ;  vi.  §  19. 

Ahmad/Mtga/r  (f/.),  ch.  ii.  §  41. 

Ah/mad^pilrf  intro.  §  84. 

Ahu,  intro.  §  86. 

AjmiTf  a  city  and  territory  in  B&jpdt4na.  The  city  is  about  203  miles  south  of 
Delhi,  lying  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  AravuUi  hills.  It  is  probably  the 
highest  point  in  the  plains  of  HindiistAn,  being  about  2,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  intro.  §  9,  86 ;  ch.  i.  §  28 ;  ii.  §  16 ;  iii.  §  7 ;  v.  §  163. 

Akola,  is  47  miles  S.S.W.  from  Ellichpiir,  intro.  §  20. 

Akulk6tf  feudatory  B&ja,  intro.  §  24;  ch.  v.  §  45, 166. 

Akydh,  sea-port  in  Birma,  intro.  §  15. 

Alcancmda,  intro.  §  34. 

Altghar,  taken  by  Lake,  intro.  §  9 ;  ch.  v.  §  180. 

Altpura,  Banddlkhand,  tributary,  intro.  §  24. 

Ali'rdjpilr,  intro.  §  12. 
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Altwdl,  battlefield,  ch.  xi.  §  32  ;  z.  §  128. 

Alldhdhdd,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jamna,  intro.  §  9,  34 ;  ch.  iii. 

§22j  V.  §126;  ix.  §1,25-29. 
Allepie  (Alapalli),  on  the  coast,  midway  between  Cochin  and  Qnilon,  ch.  x.  §  62. 

It  is  the  chief  sea-port  of  Travanoore. 
Almoraf  the  chief  town  in  Knm&on. 
Alwdr  (Ulwdr),  a  city  in  Bftjp^t&na.      The  district  is  sometimes  called  M&wdtf 

or  Mach6ri, 
Amara/pwrai  capital  of  Birma  [see  M<mdalay']  till  1860,  now  almost  deserted. 
Amber,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Aniboynay  one  of  the  Moluccas,  ch.  x.  §  68. 

AnibUrf  two  battles,  fifty  miles  west  of  Arcot,  ch.  vii.  §  7 ;  viii.  §  16. 
Amh'dr  FcLSSy  ch.  xii  §  41. 

Amerkdt  (Umerkdt),  birthplace  of  Akbar,  ch.  iii.  §  4,  6 ;  x.  §  125. 
Amherst,  intro.  §  15. 

Amravatt  (=  immortal)  (Oomrawutty),  intro.  §  20.    A  great  cotton  mart. 
Am/ritstr  (Unvritstr),  the  holy  place  of  the  Sikhs;  and  Ban  jit  Sing's  second 

capital,  ch.  xi.  §  8,  20,  24. 
Andam>an  Islarids,  intro.  §  38. 
Anhahjodra,  ch.  i.  §  26 ;  ii.  §  11, 19. 
Animalli,  intro.  §  38. 
Anjengo,  on  the  western  coast,  south  of  Quilon,  was  the  seat  of  a  factory  from 

1684  to  1813.     Orme,  the  historian,  was  bom  here. 
Anupshuhur,  ch.  iii.  §  20. 
Arakdn,  intro.  §  15,  23 ;  ch.  x.  §  79. 
ArambMi  Lines,  ch.  x.  §  68. 
AramhUli  Pass,  ch.  x.  §  63. 
Aravulli  Hills,  east  of  the  desert  of  Siiid,  intro.  §  29,  38,  86. 

In  front  of  these  to  the  west  is  the  noble  mormtain  of  Ahu,  rising  as  abmptly  from  the 
sandy  plain  as  an  island  from  the  ocean.  It  seems  one  vast  bubble  of  granite  that 
has  risen'  through  what  then  was  the  sea,  the  summit  of  which  in  cooling  has 
simk  back  on  itself,  forming  a  valley  on  its  summit  six  or  eight  miles  long,  which 
afibrds  a  most  enchanting  contrast  to  the  desert  below.  These  are  remarkable  for 
peaks  of  rose-coloured  quartz,  and  for  slates  and  schists,  which  furnish  roofs  for 
houses  and  temples. 

Arcot  (Ar-Kddu  =  6  jungles)  Town,  in  the  Camatic,  ch.  vii.  §  7 ;  viii.  §  22. 
Arcot  District,  North  (Arcot),  intro.  §  16  j  ch.  x.  §  44. 
Arcot  District,  South  (Guddal6r),  intro.  §  16 ;  ch.  x.  §  44. 
Argdom  (=  Harigrdm^a),  it  is  38  miles  from  EllichpAr  W.S.W.,  ch.  v.  §  138. 
AriankHpam,  near  Pondicherry,  ch.  viii.  §  10. 
ArikSra,  Mys6r,  battle,  ch.  xii.  §  41. 
Ariyankdl  Pclss,  goes  into  Tinnevelly,  ch.  x.  §  68. 

Armogam  (Aru-mugam),  :  ancient  settlement,  before  Madras,  36  miles  N.  of 
Pulicat.  ch.  vii.  §  6(1). 


Ami— Baaooora.  I  B 

Ami,  seventj-fonr  miles  S.W.  from  Madras,  ch.  zii.  §  82.    Glive  fought  here 

and  defeated  B^ja  Sah6b. 
Arrah,  heroic  defence  in  1867,  ch.  x.  §  175. 
Arras,  first  English  battle  with  the  Mahrattas,  ch.  y.  §  91. 
Asktagrdm  (eight  yillages),  Mysdr,  intro.  §  14;  ch.  zii.  §  1. 
Ashti,  near  Pmiderp^r,  laist  battle  of  the  Feshw^,  ch.  v.  §  151,  157. 
Aatrghar,  in  K&nddsh,  twelve  miles  from  Bnrh^np^r,  ch.  iii.  §  6 ;  v.  §  128, 162. 
AjBka,  in  the  N.  Sirkftrs.    Here  are  great  sugar-works. 
Asaat  {Aasye),  this  is  twenty-eight  miles  north  from  J&lna,  ch.  v.  §  127. 
Assam,  intro.  §  8,  23,  27 ;  ch.  z.  §  79. 
Attollons,  intro.  §  88. 

Attoek,  ford  of  the  Indus,  a  fort,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 
AttUr,  pass,  ch.  zii.  §  41. 
Av/rungdbdd,  is  the  principal  city  in  BSr&r,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  D^dhna,  a 

tributary  of  the  GodAvarl,  ch.  iii.  §  7,  9 ;  v.  §  16,  29  ;  viii.  §  20.     [First 

called  Khirkl.] 
Ava,  ch.  z.  §  79. 
Aximghar,  intro.  §  9. 


B 

Baekergun^,  about  120  miles  east  of  Calcutta,  intro.  §  8. 

Bactria,  ch.  i.  §  19,  20. 

JBaddmU,  ch.  v.  §  106, 165.  Taken  by  Sir  T.  Munro  in  1818.  Near  it  are  very 
interesting  cave  temples. 

Badra,  ch.  zii.  §  1 ;  intro.  §  84.     (Bhadra.) 

Baglt,  intro.  §  12. 

Btigul,  intro.  §  24. 

BdhAr,  province,  intro,  §  8,  28 ;  ch.  i.  §  8 ;  iz.  §  1. 

BaiswiSi/ra  (J.),  intro.  §  11.  An  important  town  on  the  Kishtna,  which  is  here 
1,160  yards  broad. 

Baitm,  near  this  are  the  sources  of  the  Tapli,  intro.  §  18. 

BdJcmcmi,  kingdom,  ch.  ii.  §  86. 

Baldbhi,  a  magnificent  ancient  city  in  Gujar&t,  submerged  by  a  natural  con- 
vulsion in  A.D.  319,  ch.  i.  §  25. 

BdXasindr,  intro.  §  18.    In  the  Bdwa  Eftnta,  Bombay. 

Balasor  (=  B&Ushwar),  intro.  §  8 ;  ch.  v.  §  62. 

Balkh,  ch.  iii.  §  8. 

BAmganga  (Kiver),  intro.  §  36. 

Banass  (River),  intro.  §  34,  36. 

Bancoora,  intro.  §  8. 
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Banda,  intro.  §  9  ;  ch.  y.  §  182  ;  oh.  x.  §  68. 

BandSlkhandf  a  district,  governed  origmallj  by  Band6Ia  Bl^as.  It  came  under 
the  English  in  1817.    There  are  in  it  tlurty-six  feadatorr  states.    It  iii 
inoladed  in  the  Oentral  India  agenoy,  intro.  §  12, 23 ;  ch.  t.  §  182  $  z.  §  70. 
Bangaldr,  oh.  v.  §  7 ;  xii.  §  1, 8,  41. 
Banganpully,  ZemindAr.    Ceded  distriots,  intro.  §  24. 
Bcmkiltt  oh.  y.  §  65. 
Bantam,  in  J&ya,  ch.  yii.  §  6. 
Bonnu,  intro.  §  10 ;  ch.  zi.  §  4. 
Banada,  intro.  §  24. 
Banawdra,  intro.  §  24,  86. 
Baoni,  intro.  §  24. 
Baraitchy  intro.  §  11. 

BaramaMl,  intro.  §  28 ;  ch.  zii.  §  21,  44,  46. 
BardmaH,  oh.  y.  §  9. 
BardAt  a  district  in  K&ttiaw&r. 
Bareilly,  intro.  9 ;  oh.  z.  §  89, 76. 
Barceldr,  filf ty-five  miles  north  by  west  from  Mangal6r.    Formerly  a  plA/Sb  A 

great  trade,  oh.  i.  §  29 ;  y.  §  17. 
Bdrfa,  intro.  §  18.    In  the  Edwa  K&nt&,  Bombay. 

Bart  Dodb,  oh.  xi.  §  8. 

Baroach  (Baryagaza),  Broach,  ch.  iv.  §  14. 

Bardda,  intro.  §  18,  24,  25 ;  ch.  v.  §  112,  122. 

Barrackpilr^  on  tho  east  of  the  Hiigli,  abont  sixteen  miles  aboye  Calcutta, 
oh.  X.  §  80. 

Barren  lalandf  intro.  §  88. 

Bas6da,  intro.  §  12. 

Ba^sahtTf  intro.  §  24. 

Basaein  (1),  Birma,  intro.  §  15 ;  oh.  z.  §  79. 

Baaaein  (2),  near  Bombay,  ch.  v.  §  51,  53,  88, 101, 121-124  j  z.  §  34 ;  yi  §  16, 20. 

Batavia,  Java,  on  the  north-west  coast,  ch.  yii.  §  4. 

Batindaf  ch.  ii.  §  7 ;  zi.  §  8. 

Battdlaf  ch.  xi.  §  8. 

Bedn6r  (Bedn^r,  Nagar),  Mys6r,  ch.  xii.  §  14,  34. 

Beghram^  ch.  i.  §  19. 

BeerhMm  (Vlra-bhAmi  =  land  of  heroea),  intro.  §  8. 

Behrt  (Banddlkhand,  feudatory),  intro.  §  24. 

Behut  (Band^khand,  feudatory),  intro.  §  24. 

BetaapUr,  intro.  §  18,  24. 

Belgdumy  intro.  §  18.     Taken  by  Sir  T.  Munro  in  1818. 

Bellary  (Ball&rl),  intro.  §  16  j  ch.  iii.  §  16 ;  x.  §  40. 

BelUchiatdn,  ch.  i.  §  29. 

BenS/rea  (K&^i),  the  most  populous  city  in  India,'yery  sacred,  on  the  Ganges, 
intro.  §  9, 24  J  oh.  ii.  §  16 ;  ix.  §  86  j  x.  §  11,  32,  173. 
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Bengdl,  intro.  §  7,  8,  28 ;  ch.  ix. 

Berdr,  intro.  §  20,  28 ;  oh.  iii.  §  16 ;  v.  §  66. 

BerMmpUr,  oh.  x.  §  161. 

Beronda  (BandSlkhand,  feudatory),  intro.  §  24. 

Betwa  (Biver),  intro.  §  84. 

Bhadowraf  intro.  §  12. 

Bhadray  intro.  §  84. 

Bhagtratif  two  rivers,  one  near  the  source  of  the  Ganges ;  the  other  the  tqpper 

HAgll,  intro.  §  34. 
BhAgulpUr  (Boglipore),  a  town  and  district  in  Beng&l  proper,  intro.  §  8. 
BhAonagary  intro.  §  18,  24.     In  K&ttiw&r. 
BhartpUr,  a  J&t  city,  thirty-one  miles  from  Agra,  intro.  §  24-^6 ;  cb.  y.  §  69) 

187 ;  X.  §  81. 
Bhatiaf  ch.  ii.  §  8.  > 

Bhav^tf  intro.  §  34. 
BhSi/ujalpUrf  intro.  §  10 ;  ch.  xi.  §  87. 
BMUay  ch.  V.  §  96. 

Bhdpdly  intro.  §  12,  24,  26;  ch.  i.  §  23 ;  v.  §  96;  x.  §  102. 
Bh6r  QMt,  intro.  §  83. 
Bhdtdn  (BAtAn),  ch.  x.  §  190. 
Bidnt,  ancient  capital  of  Agra.     It  is  sixty-five  miles  from  the  city  of  Agra. 

Now  KerowU, 
Bids  (Beas),  Biver  (Hyphasis),  intro.  §  84. 
Bihtgimgy  oh.  x.  §  175. 

Bidar  (AhmadAbftd,  Vidharba),  ch.  iv.  §  19,  20,  27.    On  the  Manjtra  E. 
Btja,  intro.  §  24. 

Bijanagar  (Vijaya-nagar,  Narsinga),  ch.  iii.  §  8 ;  iv.  §  2, 19-29 ;  3tii.  §  5. 
Bisa/pOLr,  ch.  iii.  §  9  ;  iv.  §  23 ;  vi.  §  8. 
Bt^dmar,  intro.  §  24. 
Bijn4ry  intro.  §  9. 

Btkantry  a  city  and  district  in  B&jpiit4na,  intro.  §  24,  86. 
Bima,  intro.  §  34;  ch.  v.  §  2,  155. 
Bimlipata/m,   about  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Yizagapatam,  on  the  coast  of 

Onssa,  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  ch.  vii.  §  4. 
Bindrahvmd  (Vrindavana),   near  Mat'hura^  the  ^cene  of   Elrishna's  youthful 

frolics,  thirty-five  miles  N.N.W.  from  Agra. 
Birma,  intro.  §  15 ;  ch.  x.  §  79. 
Bisnagar. 

Bti/Urf  near  Elhdnpiir;  x.  §  178. 
Bogra,  intro.  §  8. 
Bokerdiln,  ch.  v.  §  127. 
BohhAra,  ch.  ii.  §  5  ;  iii.  §  3 ;  x.  §  190* 
BolArwm,  a  cantonment,  twelve  miles  north  of  Haidar&b&d. 
Boldn  Pass,  ch.  x.  §  110,  118. 
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Bombay  (Mahim),  capital  of  Western  India,  population,  730,000,  intro.  §  18, 

23;  ch.  iii.  §  9;  vii.  §  6.     (Not  from  htion''bahia=  good  harbour;    bnt 

Mahratta  word  Mwmbia.) 
Boolimdshuhur  intro.  §  9. 
JBcmrbon,  ch.  vii.  §  7 ;  z.  §  66. 
Brdhmant  (Biver),  intro.  §  34.     (:=  Bahmint.) 
BnihmcLpu^a  (Biyer),  intro.  §  34. 
BrahmdrskidSsa,  ch.  i.  §  5. 
Brahmdvartay  ch.  L  §  5. 
Brazil,  ch.  yi.  §  6. 
Brimhdpuri,  oh.  iii.  §  9. 

Broach  (Bar6oh,  BarAch),  intro.  §  18 ;  ch.  i.  §  29 ;  Y.  §  97,  102,  129. 
Buddofi,  intro.  §  9 ;  ch.  x.  §  39. 
Buddowdl,  ch.  xi.  §  32. 

Budge-Budge,  a  battle,  below  Calcutta,  ch.  ix.  §  6. 
Bughatf  intro.  §  24. 
Bukkv/Tf  ch.  X.  §  110. 
Bulav/n,  intro.  §  24. 
Bundaau,  intro.  §  13. 

BUndt,  city  and  state  in  B4jpiit&na,  intro.  §  24,  36 ;  ch.  y.  §  163. 
Burdwdn,  intro.  §  8,  23 ;  ch.  ix.  §  16. 
Burhdnpiir,  the  residence  of  the  Mogul  Viceroys  of  the  Dakhan,  ch.  iii.  §  6, 

7,  9 ;  V.  §  128. 
Burwdnty  intro.  §  12. 
Bustary  or  Jugdalp^iry  its  aborigines  are  G6nds,  a  people  formerly  addicted  to 

cannibalism  and  human  sacrifices,  intro.  §  13,  24. 
Bustty  intro.  §  9. 

Bdtdn  (Bh6tAn,  Bootan),  intro.  §  23. 
Bdtwdl  (Butool,  Butaul),  in  Oudh,  ch.  x.  §  74. 
Buxdvy  south-east  of  the  Granges,  fifty-eight  miles  E.N.E.  from  Ben&res,  ch.  ix. 

§  22-24. 
Byturnt  (Biyer),  intro.  §  34. 


0 

[See  under  K.] 

CahUl  (K&bul),  ch.  X.  §  110,  119, 122. 

Cachdry  intro.  §  8,  23. 

Caggar  (Biver),  ch.  i.  §  5. 

Calcutta  (City),  intro.  §  8,  23 ;  ch.  iii.  §  12 ;  vii.  §  6 ;  ix.  §  5. 

CaliciU,  ch.  iv.  §  8 ;  vii.  §  7 ;  xii.  §  16.  34,  43. 
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OdlliAn  (Eftly&na). 

Ctdpi  (Kalpi). 

Cambay,  intro.  §  24.     (Khamb&yat.) 

Canara  (Soath^,  intro.  §  16,  23  ;  oh.  z.  §  42;  xii  §  37,  56. 

Canara  (North),  intro.  §  18. 

Ccmdahdr  (Khandah&r,  Kandah&r),  oh.  z.  §  110. 

Candy  (Kajidy),  intro.  §  37. 

OannanUr  (Cannan6r),  intro.  §  16;  oh.  yi.  §  5. 

Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  ch.  vi.  §  2. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  oh.  vi.  §  2. 

Caricdl  (K&ric&l) ,  intro.  §  17  ;  ch.  vii.  §  7. 

Camatic  (Eamatic),  intro.  §  23,  32 ;  ch.  iii.  §  18 ;  iv.  §  2 ;  y.  §  53,  55 ;  yii  §  7 ; 

z.  §  44. 
CarHr  (Kariir  =  Blacktown),  intro.  §  34 ;  ch.  zii.  §  36. 
Cashmtr  (E&shmtr),  intro.  §  24, 25, 27 ;  ch.  zi.  §  2, 7, 34. 
Catmandoo  (Katmandu),  the  capital  of  Nip&l,  oh.  z.  §  74. 
CAvSH  (River),  (Ohaberis,  KAv6rl),  intro.  §  34  j  oh.  zii.  §  1. 
Cawnp(W  (Eh&np<lr),  ch.  z.  §  39. 
Ceded  Districts  of  Haidardhddf  intro.  §  23 ;  ch.  iii.  §  16. 
Ceded  Districts  of  Oudh,  intro.  §  23 ;  ch.  z.  §  39. 
CSra  Kingdoniy  ch.  i.  §  28 ;  iv.  §  8. 
Ceylon  (Lanka),  intro.  §  22,  37 ;  ch.  vi.  §  10. 
Chaberis  (0&v6rl),  q.v.,  intro.  §  14. 
ChAkan,  a  fort,  18  miles  N.  of  PtLna.    It  was  taken  in  1662  by  Shayista  Eh&n, 

after  a  siege  of  two  months,  and  with  a  loss  of  900  men.    Ch.  v.  §  16 ; 

and  by  the  British  in  1818. 
ChaJeawdl,  ch.  zi.  §  3. 
Chamhay  intro.  §  10, 24. 
Chamhdl  (Biver),  intro.  §  12, 34, 36. 
Champantr,  oh.  iii.  §  4 ;  v.  §  129. 

Chamda,  a  large  town  on  the  West  Warda ;  coal  has  been  found  here,  intro.  §  13. 
Chandernagor,  about  sizteen  miles  above  Calcutta,  intro.  §  17  s  ch.  vii.  §  7 ;  iz. 

§8. 
Cha/ndragirt,  oh.  iv.  §  29. 
Chang Ama  (Singarpetta),  ch.  zii.  §  17, 27, 41. 
ChatisghUr,  intro.  §  13. 

CliatterpC/ry  Band61khand,  feudatory,  intro.  §  12, 24. 
Chaul  (Choul),  it  is  thirty  miles  south  by  east  from  Bombay,  on  the  coast, 

ch.  vi.  §  10. 
Cheduhay  an  island  in  Arak&n,  a  few  miles  £rom  Bftmrl,  ch.  z.  §  79. 
ChirMlty  ch.  V.  §  79  ;  zii.  §  22. 
Chicacole  (Shrik&kolam),  the  chief  civil  station  in  G^jam;  capital  of  an 

ancient  Hindii  kingdom,  ch.  iv.  §  11 ;  iii.  §  16  (5). 
ChilliaiMvallah,  ch.  zi.  §  40, 42. 
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Chillumhrwm  (Sitambaram),  on  the  sea-ooast,  three  miles  sonth  of  Porto  Noyo, 

ch.  viii.  §  31. 
Chimalartf  intro.  §  33. 
Chiruiy  oh.  x.  §  158. 
Chindhf  intro.  §  34 ;  ch.  xi.  §  3. 
Chindwdraf  intro.  §  13. 
Chingleput  (Fort),  intro.  §  16,  23  ;  ch.  iv.  §  29;  viii.  §  24.     Taken  by  Clive  in 

1752. 
Chinaura,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hilglt,  eighteen  miles  from  Calcntta,  ch.  ix. 

§  5, 14. 
ChttSrj  a  strong  fortress  in  E&jp<ltd,na,  ch.  ii.  §  32  ;  iii.  §  6. 
ChittUr  (Chittore),  an  old  fort  and  town,  in  N.  Arcot.    Near  it  are  an  immense 

number  of  ancient  sepnlchres,  or  cromlechs. 
Chittagongy  intro.  §  8. 

Chittapetf  it  is  seventy-eight  miles  sonth- west  from  Madras,  ch.  viii.  §  31. 
Chittledrilg  (ChitradrAg,  Chitrakal  =:  the  umbrella  rock),  ch.  xii.  §  1. 
Chdlay  ch.  i.  §  28. 
ChSta  NagpH/r,  intro.  §  8. 

Chowgh&t  PasSj  going  into  Coimbat&r,  ch.  x.  §  63. 
Chum^paruriy  or  Bhatttay  intro.  §  8. 

Chundry  on  the  Ganges,  between  Bend.res  and  Mirz&ptlr,  ch.  iii.  §  4 ;  v.  §  158. 
Churkarty  Bandfilkhand,  faithful  in  1857,  feudatory,  intro.  §  12,  24. 
Chuttanattiy  ch.  vii.  §  6. 
Circdrs  (l^^orthem),  intro.  §  23  j  ch.  iii.  §  16 ;  ix.  §  14.      The  ancient  name  was 

Kalinga. 
Cis-Satlaj  StateSy  intro.  §  23  ;  ch.  x.  §  169;  xi.  §  8. 
Cochin  (Kachhi  ;  Ant.  Colchi),  intro.  §  16,  24 ;  ch.  i.  §  29  ;  vi.  §  5,  8  ;  x.  §  64. 

Here  are  colonies  of  white  and  black  Jews.      These  latter  seen  to  have 

been  on  the  western  coast  from  the  third  century  a.d. 
Coely  ch.  V.  §  130. 

Coimhatdr  (KoyimbatAr),  intro.  §  16,  23  ;  ch.  iv.  §  8 ;  x.  §  42  ;  xii.  §  56. 
Colleroon,^  R.y  intro.  §  34. 
ColomhOy  intro.  §  37. 
Comorin  (Cape),  (Kumari),  intro.  §  1,  2. 
Conjeveram  (Kanchipuram),  ch.  iv.  §  5.     One  of  the  seven  sacred  HindA  cities. 

Its  great  temple  was  built  by  Krishna  BAya,  1509.     Ch.  iv.  §  29. 
Cooch  BahdVy  intro.  §  8,  24. 
Corah  (Karrah),  ch.  ix.  §  28. 
Corigdom  (Korig&ora). 
Cornwallis  (Port),  intro.  §  38  ;  x.  §  79. 
Cossimhazaar  (Kd.8tm-baz4r),  ch.  ix.  §  4. 
Co88yah  (Hills),  (Koaiya),  intro.  §  8. 
Coulan  (Quilon),  ch.  i.  §  29. 
Covelonjy  ch.  viii.  §  24. 
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Cra^andvy  sixteen  miles  north  of  Cochin,  ch.  vi.  §  9. 
Cuddaldr  (Cuddalore,  QHdaUii/r),  intro.  §  16 ;  ch.  viii.  §  9,  31 ;  xii.  §  35. 
Cuddapa  (Kadapa,  KArpa),  intro.  §  16;  ch.  iii.  §  16  j  viii.  §18;  x.  §  40. 
Cdrg  (KHrgt  Coorg)^  intro.  §  23. 
CuUJi  (Kat<ih)t  intro.  §  18. 

Cuttack  (Knttack),  capital  of  the  Gajapati  B4jas  of  Orissa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mah&nadt,  intro.  §  8,  23,  24. 


D 


DAhid  ch.  vi.  §  11. 

Ddcca,  intro.  §  8. 

DakhaUf  intro.  §  30 ;  ch.  i.  §  6 ;  iv. 

DdmalcMri  Fass^  ch.  v.  §  55. 

BamAn  (D&man),  it  is  one  hundred  miles  from  Bombay.    Intro.  §  19 ;  oh.  vi. 

§  22.    It  is  the  capital  of  a  district  ten  miles  by  five. 
BamUday  intro.  §  34. 
Darjeeiingy  intro.  §  8. 

DaulSahujoram,  on  the  God&vari.     Here  is  the  great  dam,  or  aneikat, 
David,  Fort  St.,  intro.,  §  23  ;  viii.  §  21. 
DSra  jyOrn,,  intro.  §  9 ;  ch.  x.  §  74. 
BelU  (Indrapashtra),  intro.  §  9,  10,  23 ;  ch.  ii.  §  16,  19;  v.  §  130 ;  vii.  §  ? ;  x. 

§  166. 
Diogdonif  ch.  v.  §  134. 
DSogiri,  ch.  ii.  §  19 ;  iv.  §  15. 

DSoghar  (Barfa),  (1)  intro.  §  18 ;  (2)  ch.  iv.  §  14,  15. 
DSonhalliy  ch.  xii.  §  1,  11. 
Dira  Fatih  Khdn,  ch.  xi.  §  4. 
DSra  Ohdzi  Khdn,  intro.  §  10 ;  ch.  xi.  §  4. 
DSra  Ishmael  Khdn,  intro.  §  10 ;  ch.  xi.  §  4,  37. 
DSrajdt,  intro.  §  10 ;  ch.  xi.  §  2,  4. 
DSvwpraydga,  intro.  §  34. 
DSviUta,  ch.  viii.  §  21,  31. 
DSwaSf  intro.  §  12,.  24. 
Diwdlf  ch.  ii.  §  4. 
Deyly^r,  intro.  §  36. 
Dhanii,  intro.  §  24. 
Dhd/r,  intro.  §  12,  24. 
DharampUr,  intro.  §  24. 
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Vharmasdla,  dL  z.  §  189. 

VhArufAr,  intro.  |  18.    Taken  in  1780. 

DhauU,  ch.  L  (  8. 

Dhdvala'CHri  (=  the  white  mountain),  intro.  §  33. 

VhoUtpUr,  a  principality  of  BijpiitAna,  sometimes  called  Q^lmd,  intra  §  24; 

ch.  T.  I  137. 
Vhwnd,  B.  intro.  |  36. 
Jjhwrwyi,  intro.  §  24. 

IHampeTf  fourteen  miles  east  from  Cochin,  ch.  yL  §  21. 
JHg  (Deeg),  ch.  r.  §  137. 
JHncmagarf  ch.  zi.  §  3. 
JHndigal,  intro.  §  23 ;  ch.  ziL  §  13,  36, 45. 
JHH,  intro.  §  19 ;  ch.  tL  §  11,  16, 17,  22. 

DoAht  ch.  xi.     There  are  besides  the  Do4bs  in  the  Panjjlb,  that  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jamna,  and  the  S.  Mahratta  Doib,  between  the  yiaiifam 
and  the  Tiimbhadra.      [=  two  riven.     The  land  between  two  rivers. 
"  MeeopotanUa;*  "  Al  Jezirah."'] 
Dodda-hetta  (Mt),  intro.  §  33. 

Ddjamaf  intro.  |  24. 

Donah&iVf  Maha  Bandiila  was  killed  there,  ch.  z.  §  79. 

J)ond/ra  Head,  intro.  §  1,  2. 

Da/ulatAbid  (=  the  ahode  of  pleaswre),  ch.  iv.  §  14,  15.     Anciently,  Btogiri, 
some  imagine  it  to  be  the  ancient  Tagara. 

Duhhoy  (DubhAl),  ch.  v.  §  100. 

DvflSkdr,  of  JAt,  intro.  §  24. 

Jhimoht  intro.  §  18. 

DungarpUrf  intro.  §  24,  86. 

Dv/rk6ti,  intro.  §  24. 

DwrriAhddt  intro.  §  11. 

Durromg,  intro.  §  8. 

Duttta,  intro.  §  12, 24. 

DwAra  Sa/nmdra,  oh.  iv.  §  9 ;  zii.  §  2. 


B 


Edar  (Idar),  intro.  §  18,  24 ;  oh.  iii.  6. 

Elephantaf  an  island  six  miles  from  Bombay,  celebrated  for  its  cave  temples. 

Elldraf  ch.  v.  §  7.    Famons  for  its  soolptured  caves. 

Ellore  (£l<lr),  in  the  N.  Sirkars,  close  to  the  Kol&r  lake,  oh.  iii.  §  16  (5). 

EllichpUrf  the  ancient  capital  of  BerAr,  ch.  ii.  §  31 ;  iv.  §  16,  26. 
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S9a  Keyl  VaUey,  ch.  xL  §  4.    [The  tribe  of  Esan.] 

Btah,  intro.  §  9. 

Stofwahf  intro.  §  9. 

Ku9ofBye,  diyision  of  Fesh&war,  ch.  zi.  §  4. 

Bvereat  (Mt),  intro.  §  88. 


F 


FarghAnah,  or  Tranwaicma  (MawarAn-N&hr),  cli.  iii.  §  8. 

taWighwr,  oh.  v.  §  187. 

lMs-f>^r,  intro.  §  10 ;  oh.  ii.  §  87;  zi.  §  8, 29;  z.  §  121, 128. 

ferdss-ahdh,  oh.  zi  §  81. 

Fvlda  (Fnlta),  on  the  east  of  the  Hiigli,  twenty  miles  S.S.W.j  in  a  straight 

direction  from  Calcutta,  ch.  iz.  §  5, 35. 
JPwrrtdkdt,  intro.  §  24. 
FvrridpUrf  intro.  §  8. 
FufruckAhid,  a  city  on  the  Gktnges.    In  1802  its  Kuwab  surrendered  it  to  the 

British,  receiving  a  large  pension.     His  descendant  rebelled  in  1857,  and 

was  sent  into  ezUe,  intro.  §  9. 
Fwttehp{ir,  intro.  §  9.    [Fatih-pAr.] 
Fy»4ibid,  intro.  §  11. 


G 


QalU  (Point  de),  in  Ceylon,  intro.  §  37. 
China,  oh.  y.  §  187. 

0€miibMr  E.,  a  tributary  of  the  B&mganga,  intro.  §  36. 
Ocmges  (BxverS  intro.  §  84. 
Ocmges  (Canal;,  oh.  z.  §  146. 
Qamjam,  intro.  §  16. 
Oarra  (Biver),  intro.  §  84 ;  oh.  zi. 
Oarrow  (Hills),  intro.  §  8, 88. 
Qdmilgarh,  ch.  v.  §  188, 184. 
Qeroviif  BandSlkhand,  intro.  §  24. 

Oerseppa  Falls,  on  the  Gtorseppa  (or  Kwal  or  Shtrdvatt)  river,  near  Honiwar, 
are  the  largest  in  India. 

36 
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GhAts  (Eastern  and  Western),  intro.  §  31,  32, 33. 

OMzipAry  Lord  Comwallis  died  there,  intro.  §  9 ;  ch.  z.  §  52. 

Ohaznt,  Af  gh&nist&n,  ch.  ii  §  5-18 ;  x.  §  110-116,  121. 

Oheriah  (=fort),  Western  Coast,  (1)  oh.  v.  §  65  5  viii  §  27  ;  ix.  §  21,     [See 

Viziadr^.'] 
Ohdr,  ch.  ii  §  15. 
Ohvrra,  intro.  §  12. 
Qinot,  ch.  y.  §  34 ;  viii.  §  18. 
CWmar,  ch.  i.  §  8. 
Goay  intro.  §  19 ;  vi.  §  12, 14-22.    There  is  Panjim  or  New  Goa ;  old  Gt>a  j  and 

five  miles  distant  the  ruins  of  the  Hind'd  Goa. 
Ood&vart  (Biver  and  District),  intro.  §  16, 34. 
Odgra  (Biver),  ivtro.  §  34. 
Odhud  (Dholapiir),  a  city  twenty-three  miles  north  of  Chr&Hdr,  oapiti^l  of  a 

district,  intro.  §  865  ch.  y.  §  137. 
Oolconda,  ch.  iii  §  9 ;  iy.  §  25. 
Oondaf  intro.  §  11. 
Oondw6/nay  intro.  §  13. 
Good  Hope  (Cape  of),  ch.  yi. 
Gooty  rOAti),  ch.  xii.  §  56;  y.  §  99 5  x.  §  84. 
OorruckpArj  intro.  §  9. 
06Hhdry  intro.  §  24. 

Oohelwddf  a  district  in  Kd,ttiyaw&r.    Here  is  BhAon&gar. 
Oouvy  mins  near  MMda,  in  Dln&jpAr,  ch.  ii.  §  19  $  iii.  §  4 ;  i.  §  22. 
OovindpUrf  a  town  in  the  Panj^b. 
Oowalparay  intro.  §  8. 
Chijar&t  (I.),  a  district  of  Western  India,  intro.  §  18  j  ch.  i.  §  7,  25, 28 :  ii.  §  11 : 

iii.  §  4  ;  V.  §  147. 
Chijardt  (IL)y  battlefield  in  the  Panjib,  intro.  §  10 ;  xi.  §  42. 
OujararvwAlay  Panj&b,  intro.  §  10. 
Oiknsilry  in  Orissa,  ch.  x.  §  133. 
O'dmtt  (Biver),  intro.  §  34. 
OUna,  intro.  §  12. 
Oundamucky  ch.  x.  §  110, 120, 
OundigdiTia  (Biver),  intro.  §  34. 
Chmduick  (Sd.lagr&m}),  intro.  §  34. 
ChmHlry  intro.  §  23 ;  x.  §  21 5  iii.  §  16  (5). 
Ov/rdasjpHry  intro.  §  10. 
ChtrgAoriy  intro.  §  10. 

Qurhwdly  snb-Him&layan  province,  intro.  §  9, 24, 27  5  x.  §  74. 
QwrramcoUay  ch.  xii.  §  56. 
mtiy  ch.  xii.  §  56 ;  V.  §  99;  X.  §  84. 
Qn^rhay  a  tribntary  of  the  Eishtna,  intro.  §  34.    On  this  are  the  maffnificent 

falls  of  Gok&k. 
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Gw&Udr,  the  "  Bastille  of  India  "  :  the  state  prison  of  the  Moguls ;  Sindia's 
capital,  intro.  §  12,  25 ;  eh.  ii.  §  23 ;  v.  §  100,  103,  137,  141,  161 ;  x. 
I  124. 

Gya  (Gaja),  intro.  §  8 ;  oh.  i  §  11. 

H 

HAla  (Koxmtains,  H&la-H&la),  intro.  §  1, 83. 

HalAd,  a  district  in  K4ttiawad.    Kovvinagar  is  in  It. 

Hallahid,  ch.  xii.  §  2.    Here  are  fine  ancient  temples,  both  Saiva  and  Jaia. 

HardoU,  sonth-east  division  of  B4jpdt&na,  picttiresqae,  well-wooded,  and  fer- 
tile, intro.  §  36. 

Ha/rdwdry  ch.  ii.  §  43. 

nasUndpHraf  ch.  i.  §  7. 

Hastnagar,  Fesh&war,  ch.  zi.  §  4. 

Haaara,  intro.  §  10 ;  ch.  zi.  §  2,  6. 

nazaHhdghf  intro.  §  8.  . 

Hehmmd  (Biver),  the  Elymandms,  rises  in  the  Faropamisos  M.,  and  flows  into 
the  lake  of  Ziir. 

Eerdt  (Artachoana),  oh.  i.  §  19, 29 ;  z.  §  110. 

Eimdlaya  (Monntains),  intro.  §  1,27,  33. 

EmdH  Koosh,  the  Himalaya  range  north  of  Afgh&nist&n,  intro.  §  33. 

EmdHstdnf  intro.  §  28 ;  ch.  i.  §  29. 

Eingluzghar,  intro.  §  36. 

Eisaavy  capital  of  HurriAna,  105  miles  W.N.W.  from  Delhi^  intro.  §  10. 

Eong-Kong,  ch.  x.  §  111. 

Eonore  (Onore,  Hon&w&r),  ch.  zii.  §  20,  34. 

Eoshimgdhdd,  intro.  §  13. 

Eowrah,  intro.  §  8. 

Ev/rdutf  intro.  §  11. 

EilgUy  intro.  §  8,  34;  ch.  i.  §  29  j  ix,  §  6. 

Eugriy  intro.  §  34 ;  ch.  zii.  §  1. 

Evmmeerpi)/rf  intro.  §  9. 

Evmpiy  ch.  iv.  §  29. 

EuahicirpOa'y  intro.  §  10. 

EydaspeSy  intro.  §  34. 

Eyderdhdd  (Bind),  intro.  §  18 ;  ch.  z.  §  125. 

Eyderdhdd  (Dakhan),  intro.  §  20, 23-26 ;  ch.  iii.  §  12  5  x.  §  7a 

Eyd/raotes  (Kavl  Eirer),  intro.  §  34. 

EyiudrM  (Satlaj  Biver),  intro.  §  34. 

Eublif  a  great  cotton  mart  in  the  S.  Maratta  coantzy.  Here  was  one  ci  the 
earliest  English  factories. 

35  *  * 
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Ikeryf  ch.  xii.  §  14. 

Imdn-ghur,  ch.  x.  §  125. 

India,  farther,  hither,  intro.  §  26. 

Ind6ry  intro.  §  12 ;  ch.  v.  §  45,  75, 121, 137. 

Indraprashta,  ch.  i.  §  7. 

Indravatt  (River),  intro.  §  34. 

JndiM,  intro.  §  10,  34 ;  ch.L§18,19;  x.  §  101,125. 

IrawAdy,  ch.  x.  §  79.* 

IslamAhidf  oh.  xi.  §  7. 

Istalif,  ch.  X.  §  122. 


JafftrAhdd,  ch.  v.  §  127, 137. 

Jaffna,  North  Ceylon,  intro.  §  37. 

Jdlna  (Jauhiah),  ch.  v.  §  126.      On  the  Biver  Gandalka,  tributary  of  the 

Dildhna,  tribntary  of  the  GodAvarl. 
Jaloun,  in  Banddlkhand,  was  annexed  in  1840,  intro.  §  9. 
Jamkandtj  intro.  §  18. 
Jamna  (Biver),  {Jwmma  S.  Yamuna],  rises  in  Gurhw&l,  and  joins  the  Granges  at 

AU&h&b&d,  intro.  §  12,  34  $  ch.  i.  §  29. 
JUy  intro.  §  36 ;    ch.  xi.  §  37. 
JdiiVa,  ch.  i.  §  8. 

Jaxartes,  or  8yr  Baria,  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
Jeiaalmtr,  Bd,jp<lt&na,  intro.  §  24. 

Jelldldh&d,  Afgh&nist&n,  the  immortal' garrison,  ch.  x.  §  110, 117. 
Jemla,  in  NipM. 
Jessdr,  intro.  §  8. 
Jetch  (Do4b),  Panj&b,  oh.  xi.  §  3. 
JeypiHo'  (I.),  Orissa,  intro.  §  16,  36. 
JeypAr  (JI.),  the  largest  city  in  B4jp<lt&na — ^regular,    clean.     The  ancient 

capital  was  AmbSr,  intro.  §  24,  25,  36 ;  ch.  iii.  §  6. 
Jhahhila,  intro.  §  12. 
Jhalldwar,  intro.  §  24,  86. 
Jhalra  Patdn,  intro.  §  12. 

Jhdnat,  in  Banddlkhand,  annexed  in  1853,  intro.  §  9, 23 ;  ch.  x.  §  147, 181. 
JMlam  (Biver),  Panj&b,  intro.  §  10,  34  j  ch.  i.  §  29 ;  xi.  §  3. 
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Jhind,  Cis-Satlftj  state,  intro.  §  24 ;  oh.  zi.  §  8. 

Jhung,  intra  §  10. 

Jigntf  Banddlkhand,  f endatory,  intro.  §  24r. 

Jimjira,  Western  Coast,  eh.  y.  §  15,  29, 65, 118. 

Johutt,  intro.  §  12. 

Jddh^r,  capital  of  MArw&r,  B&jp^t&na,  intro.  §  24,  25,  86  ;  oh.  iii.  §  6. 

Joohal,  intro.  §  24. 

JotmpUr  (Juanpoor),  intro.  §  9  j  oh.  ii.  §  42 ;  iii.  §  8  (11). 

Jowrat  intro.  §  12,  24. 

Jtuih  (Jewah),  a  small  river,  near  to  whicli  is  Assai,  ch.  v.  §  127. 

JiA&buZpdr,  a  well-built  town,  160  miles  from  NAgpnr,  tents  are  manufactured 

there,  intro.  §  13. 
JiOUndhwr  (Jnlindar),  Panj&b,  intro.  §  10,  23  j  ch.  x.  §  129  •  xi.  §  3,  84. 
Jwnowrif  intro.  §  83. 
Jumu,  ch.  zi  §  34. 
JUnaghar,  intro.  §  18,  24  5  ch.  i.  §  8. 
JwUr,  ch.  V.  §  9. 

JvmH,  BandSlkhand,  feudatory,  intro.  §  24. 
Jyntia  (Hills),  intro.  §  8. 


Kdhvl  (I.),  ch.  i  §  18;  iii.  §  3,  4,  6 ;  X.  §  69, 110, 120. 

Kdhvl  (n.),  (River),  intro.  §  34. 

KaUdsa  (Mountain),  intro.  §  33, 34. 

Kailnd  (EhelnA),  a  small  river  near  to  which  is  Assat,  ch.  y.  §  127. 

Kaira  (Eheda),  the  chief  station  in  the  eastern  division  of  Ghijar&t,  intro.  §  18. 
It  is  very  unhealthy  and  nearly  deserted  by  Europeans. 

KdldbAgh,  ch.  xi.  §  4. 

Kdlt  Bind  (fiiver),  intro.  §  34. 

KaUnjtr,  BandSlkhand.  The  district  belongs  to  six  ohobeys,  intro.  §  24  $  oh.  ii. 
§6,10;  iii.  §6. 

Kaly&n  (Kali&n,  CaKan),  ch.  v.  §  15, 100.  A  town  in  the  Konkan,  thirty-three 
miles  from  Bombay.  There  was  a  Christian  bishop  here  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury.   It  was  anciently  a  great  capital. 

ZbWy d7i«.(Kaly&n,  Kali4n),  ch.  iv.  §  11. 

Kalwngaf  twenty-six  miles  north  from  Hurdwftr,  ch.  x.  §  74. 

Kalpi,  ch.  ix.  §  25;  X.  §  181. 

KamvHlpf  intro.  §  8. 

Kannptt,  on  the  Kanhan,  a  tributary  of  the  Wain  Qangft,  about  ten  miles  from 
Kdgpur. 
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Kanara  (Ganara),  intxo.  §  18,  28. 

Kandahdr  (Oandahftr,  KhaoidaMr),  oh*  liL  §  3  s  z.  $  UO,  118»  ' 

Kdndishf  intro.  S  18. 

Kangra  (NAgarkot),  intro.  §  10 ;  ch.  u.  §  8  3  zi.  §  5. 
Kanovo,  oh.  i.  §  6,  27,  28 ;  ii.  §  9, 16. 
Ka/pvHhoLa^  Fanj&b,  intro.  §  10,  24i ;  oli.  xL  §  6. 
KQ^pUT'di-giri^  oh.  i.  §  8. 
Kardi,cM,  Bind,  intro.  §  18. 

JTAricdJ,  French  settlement,  intro.  §  17 ;  oh.  vii  §  7. 

KMty  a  village  near  the  top  of  the  Bhor  Gh&t.    Here  is  the  largest  and  finest 
chaitya  or  Buddhist  cave-temple  in  India.   Its  date  is  about  70  B.C.    Gh.  i 

§11. 
Karma-ndsa  (River),  ch.  ix.  §  13,     [=  destruction  of  merit,'] 
Kam&taTcOy  oh.  zii.  §  2* 
Karracky  ch.  x.  §  155. 
Karrdhy  ch.  ii.  §  81. 
Kdiishmir,  see  Cashmir. 
Katch,  (Gutch),  intro.  §  18,  24. 
Katmand/a,  NlpM,  ch.  x.  §  74, 181. 
KdvM  (C4v6rl),  intro.  §  34. 
KelAt,  ch.  X.  §  110. 
Keonthulj  intro.  §  24. 
KerowU  (Ker&oli),  city  and^principality  in  EAjpAt^a,  formerly  Bt&na,  intro. 

§  24,  36 ;  ch.  x.  §  147. 
KhdrypUr  (Cawnpore),  intro.  §  9 ;  ch.  x.  §  172,  173. 
Khartam  (now  Khiva)y  ch.  ii.  §  22. 
Kharond,  intro.  §  13,  24. 
KhorasdUy  Persia,  ch.  ii.  §  5 ;  iii.  §  6. 
Khulsittf  intro.  §  24. 

Khyler  Pass,  Af  gh&nistdn,  ch.  x.  §  110,  117 ;  xi.  §  4. 
Khyrdhddy  intro.  §  11. 
Khyrxydr,  Sind,  ch.  x.  §  125. 
Kilchip^r,  intro.  §  12. 
KiTieriy  ch.  xi.  §  37. 
KirMy  ch.  v.  §  151.     [Khirki,  Kirkee.]    A  few  miles  from  PAna,  and  a  cavalry 

station.    Also,  the  original  name  of  Aurung^b&d.    Ch.  iiL  §  7. 
KishtTia  (River),  (Kistnay  Krishna),  intro.  §  16,  34. 
Kishnagary  intro.  §  24,  36. 
Kitt(iry  a  small  Mahratta  fief,  which  lapsed  in  1824^    Southern  Mahratta 

country,  ch.  v.  §  106. 
KohUy  intro.  §  10 ;  ch.  xi.  §  4. 
Kojut  Passy  ch.  x.  §  110. 
KokMn,  ch.  iii.  §  3. 
Koldba,  oh.  v.  §  113. 


I 


Koldr,  ch.  V.  §  7.  ^  . 

Koldr  Lake  (Eolair),  is  100  square  miles  in  area.    It  is  soath  of  BijaaAoarl, 

ch.  iii.  §  16  (5). 
Kolhdp^r, it  is  121  miles  S.  by  E.  £rom  Piba,  intro.  §  18}  du  T.  S  i^i  }M» 
KoncUvpaiy,  oh.  iii.  §  16  (5). 
KonJumf  ch.  y.  §  4>. 

Kopergdom,  death  of  BagobA,  ch.  v.  §  102. 
KorigAomf  famons  battle,  ch.  y.  §  151, 165. 
K6ai  (Biyer),  rises  near  Catmandn,  intro.  §  34. 

Kotay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chambal,  strongly  fortified,  intro.  §  24,  86. 
KotAry  ch.  X.  §  68. 
Kothaty  intro.  §  24. 
KotMy  in  BandSlkhand,  intro.  §  24. 

KvlMrgay  capital  of  the  B4hmini  dynasty,  ch.  iy.  §  20-23. 
KvmaJbny  sub-Him&layan  proyince,  between  NipAl  and  Gnrhw&l,  intro.  §  9, 27. 
Kvmmya  BhAruiy  intro.  §  M. 
Kwnchingangay  intro.  §  38. 
KimwAr,  intro.  §  18. 
K'(kdLAy  famons  battle,  ch.  v.  §114. 
Kilrg  (C^g),  S.B.  of  Mys6r.    Here  are  the  sonrces  of  the  KJMti,    Capital, 

Mark&ra^popnlation  118,000,  intro.  §  14  j  oh.  x.  §  90  j  xii.  §  28,  44,  46. 
Kwmdly  intro.  §  10. 

KumUl,  intro.  1 16 ;  oh.  iy.  §  25 ;  x.  §  112. 
K'Arpa  (JETodapa),  ch.  iy.  §  25  ;  xii.  §  23. 

Kv/ru-Kshitray  the  battlefield  between  Delhi  and  the  SaMUmatt  rirtr,  oh.  !•  f  7« 
KunoAty  intro.  §  12. 
K'AaUhy  ch.  x.  §  157. 
K'Osiy  intro.  §  34. 

Kuttach  (Onttack),  intro.  §  28 1  oh,  v.  §  67, 131. 
KytuZ,  ch.  xi.  §  26. 


Laeeadii)e8y  intro.  §  88. 

Lahdr,  oh.  y.  §  100. 

M^^, intro.  §  10 ;  oh.ii.S10|  V.  §70;  zi«  §  3. 

LahaiHy  ch.  y.  §  110. 

Landoury  in  Gxirhw&l,  sanitarinm. 

Lankay  Sanskrit  name  for  Ceylon,  intro.  §  37  $  ch.  L  §  6, 29. 

Leia,  ch.  xi  §  46. 


{ 


LogoMiif  intxo.  {  24. 

Lohar&ngga,  intra  {  S* 

LoharoOf  intro.  §  24. 

Luekimpih,  intro.  {  8. 

Lueknouj,  intro.  §  11 ;  oh.  x.  §  174, 180. 

lAididna,  intro.  f  10}  oh.  xL  §  8. 

LuUutpdrf  intro.  {  9. 

LundAoAra,  intro.  §  18.    In  the  Bdwa  KIntA,  Bombay.    BAjpAt  chief. 

LUni,  intro.  §  84, 88. 


M 

IfaeH^ri  (M6w&t  iJw&r),  oh.  iii.  §  4. 

IfocUtra,  oh.  yi.  §  2. 

IfodrcM,  intro.  §  18, 28 ;  oh.iy.  §29;  Tii.§8,7;  viii.  §82;  z.  §  9. 

Madwra  (Mad'hurd),  intro.  §  16;  oh.  i.  §  12 ;  iv.  §  6,  6. 

Magadha,  oh.  i.  §  8,  28. 

MahiihaUahwar  Hills,  a  part  of  the  Western  Gh&ts.     The  village  stands  on  the 

highest  ground  between  the  Him&layas  and  the  NUagiris.    Here  rise  the 

Kistna  and  the  Ydna.    Intro.  §  84  (8). 
Mahaban  Feak,  intro.  §  34. 
ifoAdboZtp^r  (=s  the  city  of  great  Bali),    This  is  called  generally  "the  seTen 

pagodas."     It  is  thirty-fiye^miles  8.  of  Madras.    Here  are  the  remains  of 

several  splendid  temples. 
MahAnadt  (Kiver),  intro.  §  34. 
MahAr^pdr,  a  few  miles  &om  Gw&li6r,  oh.  z.  §  124. 

MahdrdMra  (Mahratta  coontry),  ch.  iv.  §  14  ;  v.  §  2.  j 

Mah^,  inteo.  §  17;  ch.zii.§25. 
MiLhUHnta,  intro.  §  18. 
MAhult,  oh.  v.  §  185.  ' 


IfoAuiidf,  intro.  §  11. 

MAt  (River),  (Maht,  Mhye),  intro.  §  84 ;  ch.  v.  §  91. 

jyTaincarro,  intro.  §  13, 86  ;  ch.  v.  §  163 ;  x.  §  95. 

Makr^i,  iatto.  §  13,  24. 

3fa^irunp(2r,  a  fortrosa  in  Kip4I,  seventeen  miles  south  of  Caimand^,  ch.  z.  §  74.      ' 

Malabir,  intro.  §  16,  28 }    ch.  iv.  §  8 ;  vi.  §  4 ;  ziL  §  16,  39,  45.      Its  ancient      - 

namo  was  Kt^rala. 
JfuJuoiM,  iutxv\  §  21.  28 ;  ch.  vi.  §  13 ;  vii  §  4. 
Jtfu«\}|'iirNi,  intro,  §  34. 
lfd«a(yC;«\  lvftttK\  Mys^^r.  ch.  xii.  §  52. 
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MAlda,  oloae  to  it  are  the  rains  of  Qowc,  Intro.  §  8.  [The  "  Hindi! "  capital  of 
Bengftl.] 

Maldives,  intro.  §  88. 

Malebum,  a  fort  and  town  in  Kip&l. 

Malletr-koUaj  intro.  §  24i. 

Maloun,  eh.  x.  §  74. 

Md,hvd,  intro.  §  12 ;  oh.  i.  §  24 ;  ii.  §  16, 19, 40;  y.  §  48. 

MdkodJn,  an  island  on  the  west  coast,  thirty -three  miles  N.K.W.  from  Qosk,  ch.  y. 
§  118, 145. 

Ma/nantoddy  (Manantaw&di),  the  chief  town  of  the  Wynaad. 

Manhhiim,  intro.  §  8. 

Mandalayf  capital  of  Birma,  founded  in  1860,  seyen  milea  from  Amarapnra. 

Mandavtf  the  principal  seaport  in  ELatch. 

Mwndl,  intro.  §  10,  24. 

lfdnda,ch.ii.  §28,40;  iii.§6. 

Mangalorey  S.  Canara,  intro.  §  16 ;  ch.  zii.  §  20, 86. 

Mamj4ra  ^Biyer),  intro.  §  84 ;  ch.  y.  §  69,  70. 

MSmpHTf  mtro.  §  12. 

Mcmzerdhidf  oh.  xii.  §  1. 

Marhdra,  ch.  x.  §  90. 

Martdbcm,  a  town  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Salwin  riyer,  in  Tega,  oh.  x.  §  79. 

MArwdr,  intro.  §  86 ;  ch.  i.  §  27, 28 ;  iii.  §  6. 

MaauUpatam  (Mesolia),  intro.  §  1^  28;  ch.  i.  §29;  yii.  §7;  ix.  §  14. 

Mcmritiua  (be  de  France),  an  East  African  island,  one  of  the  Mascarenhas 
(from  a  Portngnese  nayigator)  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  discoyered,  bnt  .not 
occapied,  by  the  Portnguese ;  then  taken  possession  of  by  the  Bntch,  who 
named  it  from  Pnince  Maurice,  and  abandoned  it  in  1710,  being  driyen  out 
by  rats.  The  French  then  took  it,  and  held  it  till  it  was  taken  from  them 
by  the  English  in  1810.  Its  capital  is  Port  Louis,  ch.  xii.  §  47 ;  yii.  §  7 ; 
X.  §60. 

Mcmjoat  Valley ^  oh.  xi.  §  4. 

Maver^ul'-nahary  oh.  ii.  §  5. 

MdwaU,  ch.  y.  §  4. 

MSgna,  intro.  §  84. 

MehidpO/r,  oh.  y.  §  161.  ' 

MehkuTy  intro.  §  20. 

Meildpir  (St.  Thom^,  near  Madras),  ch.  yii.  §  7. 

Melinda,  Africa,  ch.  yi.  §  2. 

Mergui,  Birma,  intro.  §  15;  x.  §  79. 

MSwdr,  B&jpilt&na,  intro.  §  24,  86 ;  ch.  i.  §  25,  28 ;  iii.  §  6. 

M4wAt,  B&jpiit&na,  ch.  ii.  §  29. 

Wiow  (Mahn),  the  frontier  cantonment  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  thirteen 
miles  S.W.  of  Ind6r,  on  the  Gkunbhir  B. 

Mi&nt,  Sind,  ch.  x.  §  125. 
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Midnd^^,  it  is  seventy  miles  south  by  west  from  Caloatta^  intro.  §  8,  23 ; 
ch.  iz.  §  16. 

Mtrdjf  intro.  §  18. 

MirpOLTf  Sind,  ch.  z.  §  126. 

Mtrutf  intro.  §  9 ;  ch.  ii.  §  48 ;  z.  §  165. 

Ifirzdpilr,  intro.  §  9. 

Mithan  Ktt,  ch.  zi.  §  4. 

Mithila,  ch.  i  §  28,  29. 

Moha/Hy  intro.  §  18.    Galled  also  Ohot&Udeip^. 

Mokhundra  Pass,  intro.  §  86 ;  ch.  v.  §  187. 

Monghyry  a  town  and  district  in  BaMr,  oil  the  soath  bank  of  the  QtaigeB, 

intro.  §  8. 
Montgomery,  intro.  §  10. 
MordddhM,  intro.  §  9. 
Mouhnein,  ch.  z.  §  79. 
Moumtains,  intro.  §  33. 
Moydr,  intro.  §  84. 
Mowlee  =  MdJmU,  oh.  y.  §  165. 
MMMl,  intro.  §  18,  24. 
MMU,  ch.  zi.  §  30 ;  z.  §  128. 
MUglt  Pass,  ch.  zii.  §  41. 
MuJumMmadghar,  intro.  §  12. 
MUld  R.,  intro.  §  34. 

MUltAn,  intro.  §  10;  ch.  ii.  §  4 ;  zi.  §  86,  37. 
Mundla,  intro.  §  13. 
Mungal,  intro.  §  24. 
Mvm/nvp'CI/r,  ch.  z.  §  79. 

MUrsheddhdd,  it  is  120  miles  above  Oaloattai  intro.  §  8 ;  ch.  iii.  §  9 ;  iz.  §  4. 
Must,  intro.  §  34 
MUtA  B.,  intro.  §  34. 

Muttra  (Mat'hnra),  intro.  §  9 ;  ch.  ii.  §  9. 
Muxudanghar,  intro.  §  12. 
Muzaffi/rghar,  intro.  §  10. 
MuzaffijV  Naga/r,  intro.  §  9. 
Myanowttg,  intro.  §  16. 
My  here,  intro.  §  24. 
Myltg,  intro.  §  24. 
Mymensing,  intro.  §  8. 
MyrypiM,  intro.  §  9 ;  ch.  z.  §  170. 
Mysdr  (Mais^),  intro.  §  14,  24;  ch.  z.  §  89 ;  zii. 
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Nabhay  Gis-Satlaj  state,  intro.  §  24;  oh.  xi.  §  8. 

Ndga  (HiUs),  intro.  §  8. 

Nagar  (Bedu6r,  Mys6r),  intro.  §  14  j  ch.  xii,  §  14. 

NdgarTc6t,  ch.  ii.  §  8 ;  xi.  §  5. 

Nagdde,  intro.  §  24. 

Ndgpur  (Snake-town),  the  district  is  called  Qondw&na,  from  its  aboiiginee,  the 

G6nds,  intro.  §  13,  23;  oh.  v.  §  159. 
Nahun,  intro.  §  24. 
NalcLghar,  intro.  §  24. 
Namda  DM,  intro.  §  33. 

Ncmdair,  ch.  iii.  §  12.    See  map  of  the  Kizftrn's  dominions. 
Ncmdid/ragf  intro.  §  14,  34 ;  ch.  xii.  §  1.    The  PM&r  and  FennAr  rifle  near  heie. 
Nargund,  intro.  §  18.    Rebelled  in  1867.    Cmel  massaore. 
NarraiUy  oh.  i.  §  7. 

Narainga  (name  of  the  Btja-nagar  kingdom),  ch.  iii.  §  S. 
NarsinghHry  intro.  §  13. 
Ndsik  (Nasauck),  100  miles  north  of  F^a,  on  the  God^vart,  whose  Source  is 

close  by  (see  Trimback),  intro.  §  34. 
Negapatcmi,  (N4gapatnam),  ch.  x.  §  82 ;  xii.  §  30; 
Nellore  (Nell^lr),  intro.  §  16,  84 ;  ch.  x.  §  44. 
NeUav/rarriy  ch.  i.  §  29. 
Nerhudda  (Eiyer),  {Narmada),  intro.  §  34. 
NewAj,  intro.  §  86. 
Nicohdr  (Islands),  intro.  §  38. 
miagiri  (Hills),  intro.  §  16,  23,  81 ;  ch.  x.  §  42  j  xiL  §  8  (=  *Afl  blue  ftrnm^ 

iuins). 
Nima  (Biver),  intro.  §  34. 
Nhncvr,  intro.  §  13. 

Nt'paly  snb-Him&layan  state,  intro.  §  23,  27 ;  ch*  x*  §  74 
Nodkhdllyy  intro.  §  8. 
Nowdnagar,  intro.  §  18, 24* 
Nowgong,  intro.  §  8. 
NowsMra,  ch.  iii.  §  5  (6). 
Nuddea  (N<wa-dioipa  =  new  island),  intro*  §  8;  ch.  ii.  §  19. 


0 

Okhama/ndd,  a  diftrict  in  Kitttijaw&r.     Here]  dwell  tlie  WAgliars,  pirates  and 

robben. 
Omrif  Banddlkhand,  intro.  §  12. 
Onore  (Honore,  HonAwar),  ch.  xiL  §  20. 
Oomrawutty  (Amravatt),  intro.  §  20. 
Oonao,  intro.  §  11. 
Ooreha  (Tehrl),  intro.  §  24. 
Ooakatta,  oh.  v.  §  7.    HoBa-Kdtta  =  neu?  /oot. 
Ootaeamund,  intro.  §  16 ;  oh.  z.  §  98. 
OrUaa,  intro.  §  8, 17,  28,  28,  33 ;  oh.  iv.  §  13 ;  x.  §  190. 
OrtMiSf  oh.  vi.  §  13-20. 
Oudh  (Ayodhja,  K6shala),  intro.  §  11 ;  oh.  i  §  6;  iu.  §  12,  17;  x.  §  4^  82,  84^ 

89,  108, 160, 161. 
OudipOr  (Udtpiir),  intro.  §  24,  26,  36 )  oh.  iii.  §  6, 10 ;  y.  §  142. 
Ottjain  (Ojein),  oh.  i.  §  9,  28 ;  iii.  §  8 ;  v.  §^110. 
0«iM,  or  2m<l  Doria,  falls  into  the  sea  of  Aral,  oh.  i.  §  29. 


Paharif  intro.  §  24. 

iM/jtunpilr,  intro.  §  18,  24, 

iNiiH.(ifaii<;(1,  falla  into  tho  N.  Warda,  near  Chanda,  intro.  §  34. 

i\u7Au»K  oh.  i.  §0)  iv.  §14. 

iNi/(MH4i»i^r  (Palamanair),  noar  Chitt6r,  in  the  Milglt  pass. 

PAUir  (River),  intro.  §  84. 

IM/<}hvt^  thia  is  sixty ^oight  mUes  S.E.  from  Calient,  oh.  ziL  §  36. 

l\il«bo(AiM  O^^tJia  P),  eh.  i.  §  8, 19,  29. 

iNiltit.y  i\i4W»  oh.  xii.  §  41. 

JMImj/»\w»  IX,  iutro.  §  34. 

iNilH»  01^1^4^  iutrv\  §  83.    In  tho  Madura  district 


l\i«*|M,  a  diatriot  of  Klpal»  oh.  x.  §  74,  1 

IVim^^  JtfaH>iJs«^  intro.  §  18,  | 
iMH*<yx»,  oh.  i,  §  as, 

iMH^|Ml>  UtlUvti^R  oh.  ii.  I  16,  47  5  iii.  I  1^  6, 16, 19, 30,  22,  23 ;  T.  §  1,  58,  . 

t^  ^>J  vui.  f  835X.  §*5i,  : 

IVH,^i^,  inmv  J  10,  38  j  oh.  xi  I 
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Panoim  (Fanganin),  ig  New  Goa,  about  three  miles  from  Old  Goa,  intro.  §  19, 
oh.  vi.  §  12, 14,  22. 

Pa/rhatti  (River),  intro.  §  36.    A  tributary  of  the  Chambal. 

Pa/rone  (Narw&r),  intro.  §  12. 

PaiAla,  eh.  i.  §  19. 

Patharea^  intro.  §  12. 

Paima,  (Padmavati),  intro.  §  8  ;  oh.  iz.  §  13,  22.  At  the  junction  of  the  G-un* 
duck  and  the  Ganges. 

Patoiodtf  intro.  §  24. 

Pattern,  oh.  i.  §26 ;  ii.  §  32. 

Pattidla,  Cis-Satlai  state,  intro.  §  24,  25 ;  ch.  xi.  §  8  j  ii.  §  7. 

PAwanga/rhf  oh.  y.  1 129. 

Pedro  (Point),  intro.  §  87.    In  North  Ceylon. 

Pegu,  intro.  §  15,  23 ;  oh.  z.  §  79, 140, 151. 

Perumg,  intro.  §  23. 

Penkonda,  ch.  iy.  §  29. 

Pewndr  (Biyer),  intro.  §  34.  The  Pun^  is  sometimes  called  the  Southern 
Pennftr. 

Pergwinahs,  the  tujeniy'fov/r,  intro.  §  23 ;  ch.  iz.  §  11. 

Periapatam,  ch.  zii.  §  51. 

Persia,  ch.  z.  §  69, 155. 

Pertdbghar,  (1)  intro.  §  11 ;  (2)  ch.  y.  §  14;  (3)  intro.  §  36. 

PeshSAJoar,  intro.  §  1,  2, 10  ;  ch.  zi.  §  4. 

Pind  Dddan  Khdn,  ch.  zi.  §  3. 

Plassey  (Palasi),  ch.  iz.  §1,  10. 

Point  de  Oalle,  intro.  §  37. 

Pollilore,  Battles,  oh.  zii.  §  27,  29. 

Pondni  (Paniani),  oh.  zii.  §  34.  On  the  riyer  of  the  same  name.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Moplas. 

Pondicherry  (Pudu  ch$ri  =  new  toion),  ch.  yii.  §  7  5  yiii.  §  32. 

Porebwnder,  intro.  §  18. 

Port  Blair,  intro.  §  38. 

Port  Comwallis,  intro.  §  38. 

Porto  Novo,  ch.  zii.  §  28.    On  the  sea-coast,  eighteen  miles  8.  of  Guddal6r. 

Pratd/pghar  =  Pertabghar, 

PrayAg  (S.),  ch.  i.  §  29.    (=  confluence.) 

Provne,  intro.  §  15 ;  oh.  z.  §  79. 

Pubna,  intro.  §  8. 

PuduMta,  intro.  §  16,  24. 

P'dna,  intro.  §  18,  23 ;  oh.  y.  §  9,  11,  56.  Near  the  junction  of  the  M^tft  and 
M^l&  riyers. 

PiiUcat,  ch.  zii  §  32 ;  yii.  §  4. 

PvmAr,  intro.  §  34. 

PunderpUr  (Punya-d'hara-pura  =  merit  bestowing),  ch.  v.  §  147. 
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Pminay  intro.  §  12,  24. 

PtMintdr,  a  few  miles  from  Gwftlidr,  oH.  x.  §  124 

PHrandar  (Foorandlmr),  ch.  v.  §  12,  92,  165.    4,472  feet  aboTO  the  leyel  ai 

the  sea. 
P{i,rh,  intro.  §  28. 
PillH  (Pooree),  intro.  §  8. 
Purindaj  ch.  v.  §  124. 
Pilma,  N.  (River),  intro.  §  84. 
PUmay  S.  fEiver),  intro.  §  34. 
PUmia  (Pumeah),  intro.  §  8. 


Q 

QMdon  (KtUam,  ano.  Conlan),  oh.  vi.  §  10.    IVnmded  aj>.  625. 


R 

Badharyp4rf  intro.  §  18, 24. 

BaepUr,  intro.  §  13. 

RdgHghv/r,  intro.  §  12. 

BaighuVf  this  is  on  the  Ghslts,  to  the  east  of  the  Kohkan,  thirty-four  milea 

south-west  from  Piina,  ch.  v.  §  15,  19,  21,  24,  165. 
BfaisiUj  ch.  iii.  §  5. 

Bdjamandrt  (E4jahmundry),  ch.  iv.  §  11 ;  iii.  §  16  (5). 
RdjapHry  ch.  v.  §  61.    A  flourishing  port,  north  of  ViziadrAg. 
Bdjghar,  intro.  §  12. 
Rdjkdt,  intro.  §  18. 

Rd,jmahdl  (Hills),  intro.  §  33  ;  ch.  x.  §  149. 
RAjnagaVy  intro.  §  36. 

Rajptpla,  intro.  §  18,  24.    In  the  BSwa  K^ta,  Bombay. 
RAjpiltdna,  intro.  §  13,  36 ;  ch.  v.  §  153 ;  x.  §  102,  190. 
RdjsMht,  intro.  §  8. 
RdmdrHgf  intro.  §  24. 
Rdm  Qangdtj  (River),  intro.  §  34. 
Bdmiserain  (R&m^swaram),  ch.  iv.  §  17. 
Bdmnaga/r,  ch.  xi.  §  3,  40. 
Bdmpilr,  intro.  §  24 ;  ch.  ix.  §  36. 
Bangooriy  intro.  §  15  j  ch.  x.  §  79. 
Baptt,  intro.  §  34. 
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BasUlf  oh.  zi.  §  42. 

Batnagerryj  intro.  §  18.     (Batna-giri  =  7^72  of  jeweU.)    Tho  prindpal  oiyil 

station  in  the  S.  Konkan. 
i2aii«;a?i,  six  miles  from  Anrang&b&d :  the  bnrial-plaoo  of  Aurangitb,  oh,  liL 

§  9  (18). 
Bavt  (Biver))  intro.  §  34}  oh.  i.  §  29  s  zi.  §  3« 
B^al  Pindt,  intro.  §  10  $  oh.  zi.  §  8,  48. 

BdA/a  KoUa,  oh.  xii.  §  62.    A  strong  fort,  oommaadiiig  the  Ambtb  Pass* 
Betchnd  DoAh,  oh.  zi.  §  8. 
BSwa,  intro.  §  12,  24. 
BSwa  Kdnta,  intro.  §  18. 
B^wdH,  S.W.  of  Delhi,  oh.  v.  §  161. 
Bintcmibdrf  eh.  ii.  §  23. 
Bivera  of  Iindia,  intro.  §  34. 
Bohilkhandf  eh.  ix.  §  36 ;  iii.  §  16. 
BohlaJc,  intro.  §  10. 
Bdhtas,  (1)  ch.  iii.  §  4  5  (2)  zi.  §  18. 
Boy  BwreillAjy  intro.  §  11. 
Bwngp^,  intro.  §  8. 
B/Cl,pa/ry  oh.  z.  §  101 ;  zi.  §  26. 
B/arU,  ch.  z.  §  136. 
BniUam^  intro.  §  12. 


s 


SahmurtTcaf  intro.  §  84. 

Sadras,  ch.  yii.  §  4.    A  mined  Ihitdh  Bettlement. 

Sdgar,  intro.  §  13. 

SagreSf  ch.  vi  §  1. 

8albA%,  ch.  y.  §  102;  zii.  §  81. 

8alem,  intro.  §  16. 

SaUette,  ch.  y.  §  88.    An  island  N.  of  Bombay,  and  now  joined  to  it  bj  a 

canseway.    Here  are  the  Kanari  caves  and  the  fort  of  Tannah. 
Salt  Bcmgey  in  the  Panjd.b,  oh.  zi.  §  3. 
8alwin  (Biver),  intro.  §  1 ;  ch.  z.  §  79. 

ScmuMrkhcmdf  taken  by  Bussia,  May  2, 1868,  oh.  ii.  §  48 ;  iii.  §  8. 
Scmibal,  ch.  iii.  §  4. 
Samhfmrf  intro.  §  36. 
Sanga/m^shuoar,  ch.  y. 
Scmgliy  intro.  §  18. 


S  8aiitftl<-81ngapoxe. 


ScmtdX  PergwMKihSf  intro.  §  8. 

Barastoatt  (River),  between  the  Satlaj  and  the  Janma  (Sersooty),  ch.  i.  §  5. 

Sarunf  intro.  §  8. 

5o«4rA, intro. §  18;  oh.  iii.  §  9 ;  v.  §  9,  40,  157, 164;  r.  §  109. 

Satlao  (Eiver),  (Sntlej),  (Hysndras),  intro.  §  84;  ch.  i.  §  29;  xi.  §  3. 

BAthpvrA  (Hills),  (Inj&drt),  intro.  §  33 ;  oh.  i.  §  29.    (Santpoora.) 

Bavam/dLr  (Sh&hniir),  intro.  §  18 ;  oh.  iv.  §  25 ;  viii.  §  18 ;  xii.  §  38. 

Bavemdrdg  (Syrama  DtLrga,  the  Golden  Fortress),  a  small  island,  eighty-six 

miles  south  by  east  from  Bombay,  (1)  oh.  y.  §  65 ;  (2)  xii.  §  1. 
B^Aoant'WdM,  intro.  §  18,  24;  oh.  v.  §  113,  145.     One  of  the  oldest  Mah- 

ratta  fiefs. 
Sealkdt,  intro.  §  10;  oh.  xi.  §  3. 
Becvmdwdbdd  (Alexander's  Town),  oh.  iii.  §  16. 
Bedaair,  oh.  xii  §  61. 
Beebadgar,  intro.  §  8. 
Behd/rtmpilrj  intro.  §  9. 
Beramvpore,  on  the  H^glt,  oh.  vii.  §  5. 
Berendih,  intro.  §  37. 

Beringapatam,  intro.  §  34 ;  oh.  xiL  §  5,  6,  54. 
B&iomk  (Hills),  intro.  §  33. 
Bewneri,  ch.  v.  §  9. 
BhdMhidf  intro.  §  8. 
BhAhjehdrnpHvy  intro.  §  9 ;  x.  §  39. 
Bhdhp'QHf  oh.  x.  §  79. 
BhdhjpUr,  intro.  §  10 ;  ch.  iii.  §  15. 
BhdhpHraf  intro.  §  9,  24. 
BhedbAd,  intro.  §  18. 

Bhevaroy  (Hills),  (Siva-r&ya),  intro.  §  33. 
BhikarpOa',  intro.  §  18. 

Bhiva  Banmdram^  falls  on  the  K&ydri,  about  forty  miles  from  Seringapatam. 
Bhoaygheen,  intro.  §  15. 
BhdlapdTf  on  the  Sina,  about  sixty-five  miles  from  BtjaptLr,  intro.  §  18 ;  ch.  v. 

§165. 
Bikhim,  intro.  §  8, 27. 
BtJcH  (FatihpAr),  ch.  iii.  §  3. 
BillAnaf  intro.  §  12. 
BirrUa,  intro.  §  10;  oh.  x.  §  85  ;  xi.  §  8. 
Stmogaf  ch.  xii.  §  43. 
Btna,  intro.  §  34. 

Bind  (1),  intro.  §  23;  oh.  ii.  §  4;  iu.  §  6;  x.  §  69,  125. 
Bind  (River),  (2),  intro.  §  34. 
Bindid/rUg,  ch.  v.  §  145. 
Bind-sAgar  DoAh,  ch.  xi.  §  3,  6. 
Singapore  (Island),  intro.  §  1,  21,  23  ;  ch.  x.  §  82. 


SingAlft— SnnderlMuids.  S 

SingAla  (Ceylon),  intro.  §  37. 

SinghMm  (Simhck  +  VhOmi  =  UoiCa  land)^  intro.  §  8. 

Singhv/r,  strong  fort,  twelve  miles  sonth  of  Piina,  ch.  v.  §  il2, 16.    It  was 

originally  called  Eondaneh ;  but  Sivaji  called  it  the  l%on*8,den, 
Sionif  intro.  §  13. 
Stpray  iotro.  §  34 ;  ch.  v.  §  160. 
Strttf  in  Mys6r,  ch.  v.  §  7. 

Sirhind,  ch.  ii.  §  47  j  iii.  §  6,  15  ;  v.  §  58 ;  xi.  §  19. 
8irji  AnjengAom,  oh.  v.  §  185. 
StrkarSy  see  Circara, 
Simudry  intro.  §  27 ;  ch.  x.  §  85. 
8ir6ht,  intro.  §  24,  36. 
Sirsa  (Sirsl),  intro.  §  12. 
8itdhaldty  two  hills  about  a  mile  from  Nftgptlr.  Here  is  the  British  Besidency, 

ch.  V.  §  159. 
8ita-mhoWy  intro.  §  12. 
SttApO/Ty  intro.  §  11. 
SittAnay  ch.  x.  §  189. 
SoAnthy  a  small  state  in  the  B6wa  Eftnta.    Intro.  §  18.    Chiefly  inhabited  by 

Bhlls. 
SohrdoTiy  battle,  ch.  xi.  §  33. 
Sohdvyidy  intro.  §  24. 
86linghary  ch.  xii.  §  29. 
86mnAthy  ch.  ii.  §  11 ;  x.  §  121. 
86ns  (River),  intro.  §  34 
86pay  ch.  V.  §  12,  16. 

8orathy  a  most  beautiful  and  interesting  district  in  K4ttiaw4d. 
8r6/vam>a  BelguUiy  thirty-three  miles  N.W.  from  Seringapatam,  the  chief  place 

of  the  Jains.    |Here  is  a  gigantic  image  of  G6matiu:&ya,  sixty  feet  high, 

cut  out  of  the  rocky  hill. 
8rinagar,  ch.  xi.  §  7. 

Srtrangam  (Trichiru>poly)y  intro.  §  34;  ch.  viii.  §  23. 
8t.  David  (Fort),  ch.  viii.  §  6,  7. 
fife.  Thomi  (Meil&pAr),  ch.  vii.  §  7. 
8ucheeny  intro.  §  24. 
8uddo8amf  ch.  xi.  §  37. 
8ukhSt,  intro.  §  10,  24. 
8'ule%mdn  (Mountains),  intro.  §  1,  33. 
8ultanp<li/ry  intro.  §  11. 
8v/nibtUpO,ry  intro.  §  13. 
8umptur,  intro.  §  12,  24. 
iSfunddr,  intro.  §  24. 
8miderhand8  (==:he(mtiful  woods),  marshy  islands  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges^ 

36 
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Bwr^htra  (=i49cellent  land),  the  ancient  name  for  KAttiwftr  and  Gnjarit. 

Sdrat  is  a  cormption  of  it,  intro.  §  18. 
B<i/r(U,  a  very  ancient  city.    It  is  180  mileB  from  Bombay,  intro.  §  18  ]  cih.  r^ 

168,67,90,122}  yiL§7. 


BvHla,  intro.  |  Si. 
Sylftetf  intro.  §  8. 


T 


Tagaraf  oh.  iv.  §  14. 

Takht'i-BvUimdn,  intro.  §  88. 

Taligdom  (Warg&om),  ch.  v.  §  07. 

Tdmharapilmtf  intro.  §  84. 

Tanishwar,  ch.  1.  §  7;  ii.  §  8,  16 ;  xi.  §  8. 

Tanjore,  intro.  §  16,  28  j  oh.  v.  §  17,  24 ;  Tii.  §  7 ;  viii.  §  16 ;  x.  §  44. 

Tank  Valley f  ch.  xi.  §  4. 

Tarmaht  intro.  §  18 ;  ch.  y.  §  147.    In  the  island  of  Salsette. 

Ta^oha/M  (Ceylon),  intro.  §  87  j  ch.  i.  §  29. 

Tapttf  intro.  §  84. 

Tatta,  ch.  ii.  §  86 ;  iii.  §  6  ;  x.  §  125. 

Tavoy,  intro.  §  15  ;  ch.  x.  §  79. 

Tehrif  intro.  §  24. 

TellicUri,  ch.  xii.  §  81. 

TefML88erimf  intro.  §  15  j  ch.  x.  §  79. 

Til,  intro.  §  84. 

Terdi.%t  intro.  §  27. 

T?M*rr,  intro.  §  18. 

TiwMfoMy,  intro.  §  16  %  oh.  x.  §  44. 

Tippwaht  intro.  §  8. 

TirMU  intro.  §  8. 

TifOiH,  oh.  i.  §  7. 

Tista  Eiver^  intro.  §  84. 

Tola^r,  oh.  v.  §  82. 

2Vmdtmdn*a  Country ,  intro.  §  16. 

Tong<l^  intro.  §  16. 

Ttmib,  intro.  §  24,  86 ;  oh.  v.  §  187, 168. 

Ton<kr,  oh.  xii.  §  2. 

Torm^  intro.  §  24. 

3V>m«o,  oh.  Y.  §  11. 

2Vtmgi4*Mr,  oh.  vii.  §  6,  7. 

3Vtw»fkcw^  fKruvankMu),  intro.  §  16,  24,  K5Ch.L  §  28;  iv.  §  8;  x.  §  61.  62  j 
si*  §  w. 
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THchinopohf  (Siirangam),  intro.  §  16 ;  oh.  v.  §  63,  65 ;  vii.  §  7  5  Tiii.  §  82 ;  x. 

§  44. 
Trimhakf  close  to  the  sonroes  of  the  Godftvart,  intro.  §  34. 
Trirmi  Qh&t,  intro.  §  34. 

Trincomalee,  intro.  §  37 5  oh.  vii.  §  7;  xii.  §  30,  32. 
Trinomali,  oh.  xii.  §  17. 
Tripetti  (Tirupathi,  or  V6ngadam),  in  N,  Aroot|  given  as  the  northern  limit  of 

the  Tamil  language,  intro.  §  16. 
Trivandram  (tiru-ancmtla-pv/ram  ^  town  of  saored  delight),  the  capital  of  Tra- 

vancore. 

TsanpUf  intro.  §  34.  * 

*  TuljajpHVf  oh.  V.  §  7. 
Tikribhadra  (River),  intro.  §  34 ;  ch.  v.  §  106. 
TUnga  (Eiver),  intro.  §  34  5  ch.  xii.  §  1,  43, 
Turoch,  intro.  §  24. 
TuUcorin  (Tuttokndi),  a  harbonr  in  Tinnevelly,  an  old  Dutch  settlement ;  now 

a  cotton  mart.    There  are  pearl  banks  here. 


u 

Udapi,  ch.  ii.  §  17. 

tTdghtr  (Ondgheer),  battle,  ch.  v.  §  68.    (ndaya-giri  =  the  hill  of  the  Bun- 

rise.) 
iTjein  (see  Oniein). 
XJlwar  (Alwar),  intro.  §24,  86. 
TJmarMt  (see  Amerkdt). 
UinbAla,  intro.  §  10  5  ch.  xi.  §  8. 
Umbeyla  Paas^  ch.  x.  §  189.    A  town  and  pass  in  the  hills  between  the  E&bul 

and  the  Indus. 
Umritstrf  intro.  §  10  5  ch.  xi.  §  3. 
TJrgJmnddhj  rises  in  the  Paropamisus  mountains,  and  flows  into  the  Helmund, 

near  Kandah&r. 


Vaigai  (Biver),  intro.  §  84. 
Valddr,  ch,  viii,  §  17. 
VaztrAhdd,  ch.  xi.  §  48. 
Vellora  (Blldra),  ch.  v.  §  7. 

Vellore  (V^lti),  a  town  eightj-five  miles  from  Madras,  founded  in  a.d.  1500, 
oh.  V.  §  24 ;  X.  §  55. 
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VerdUf  oh.  v.  §  7. 

Vindhya  rMonntainB),  Intro.  §  38. 

Vingorla,  m  the  Eonlokn,  twenty-nine  mileB  N.N.W.  from  Goa,  oh.  y.  §  145. 

Visilgurhf  oh.  v.  §  84. 

Vizaga^tam  (Mars*  Tovm)^  intro.  §  16. 

ViaiadrCig,  south  of  Bombay.    Splendid  harbonr,  ch.  v.  §  65,  118.     (Yijaya< 

durg  =  fort  of  victory.    Galled  also'GHEBiA,  or  fort.) 
Viziawigaram  (Yijaya-nagaram  =  tovon  of  victory),  intro.  §  16. 


w 


Wdi,  a  beautiful  town  near  the  Bources  of  the  Eishtna,  thirty-five  milos  south 

from  PtUia,  oh.  v.  §  42. 
Wain  OangAf  intro.  §  84. 
Wanaoliy  oh.  v.  §  110. 

Wandiwash  (YandiV&sam),  ch.  yiii.  §  81;  zii.  §  28. 
Warangdl,  oh.  i.  §  28 ;  ii.  §  19 ;  iv.  §  11-19. 
Warda^  there  are  two  rivers  of  this  name.    The  northern  Warda  is  a  tributary 

of  the  God&vari,  ch.  v.  §  2 ;  the  southern  Warda  is  an  affluent  of  the 

Tiimbhadra,  ch.  v.  §  15.    The  town  is  the  hea4  of  a  small  district — 

(=  Varada  =  granting  boons),  intro.  §  13,  34. 
WargAom  (TaligAom),  ch.  v.  §  97. 

Wassota,  a  fort  thirty  miles  S.S.W.  of  Sat&r&,  ch.  v.  §  164, 165. 
Wdlssley,  ch.  x.  §  82. 
TFbon,  intro.  §  20. 
Wvdwar,  intro.  §  18. 
Wynaad,  intro.  §  28,  88 ;  x.  §  42 ;  zii.  §  56. 


Tddavapuri,  oh.  xii.  §  2. 

TanAon,  intro.  §  17.     (Tanam,) 

Teh,  oh.  X.  §  79. 

YSna  B,,  intro.  §  84  (8)  j  oh.  v.  §  166. 

Yendahd,  oh.  x.  §  79. 
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Ajohan  expedition,  ch.  z.  §  110-123. 

A.FBiDis,  ch.  xi.  §  4. 

iLulBS  of  Sindf  ch.  z.  §  125. 

A.NCIENT  India,  ch.  i. 

iNciiCNT  states,  ch.  i.  §  28. 

\.NCiENT  names,  ch.  i.  §  29. 

Indheas,  ch.  i.  §  21 ;  ch.  iv.  §  12. 

Annexation  policy,  ch.  x.  §  144. 

of  Jhansl,  ch.  X.  §  147. 

of  Ondh,  ch.  x.  §  150. 

of  N&gpur,  ch.  X.  §  144. 

of  the  Panj&b,  ch.  xi.  §  44. 

of  Tanj6r,  ch.  x.  §  44. 

Lbchitects,  ch.  iii.  §  8. 

LBYAS,  ch.  i.  §  4. 

LSHWAMEDHA  (=  hoTse  •  aocrtfice}.  A 
horse,  chosen  for  peculiar  qualities, 
was,  after  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain ceremonies,  let  loose,  and  the 
B&ja  followed  it  for  a  year  with  his 
army,  thns  invading  the  territories 
into  which  the  horse  wandered. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  the  horse  was 
sacrificed  and  eaten  in  a  splendid 
banquet  by  the  Bftja  and  those 
whom  he  had  overthrown. 


Assassination— 

Gangh&dhiir  Silstri,  ch.  v.  §  147. 

Colonel  Mackeson,  ch.  z.  §  141. 

Mr.  Cherry,  ch.  x.  §  32. 

Mr.  Fraser,  ch.  x.  §  100. 

Baja  of  Knrniil,  ch.  x.  §  112. 

Amboyna,  ch.  vii.  §  4. 
AyIn-AebabI,  ch.  iii.  §  6. 

Bactbian  kings,  ch.  xi.  §  10 ;  i.  §  20. 
Bahmin!  kingdom — 

Established,  ch.  ii.  §36;  iv.  §  20. 

Its  kings,  ch.  iv.  §  21. 

Broken  up,  ch.  iv.  §  24. 
Balabh!  princes,  ch.  L  §  25. 
Ballala  kings,  oh.  xii.  §  2. 
Batta,  oh.  iz.  §  SO;  z.  §  91. 
Battles — 

Agra  (I.),  ch.  iii.  §  8. 

igra  (n.),  oh.  iii.  §  10. 

Altwai,  oh.  z.  §  128. 

Amb^  (I.),  oh.  vii.  §  7. 

Ambiir  (II.),  ch.  viii.  §  16. 

Arg&om,  oh.  v.  §  1^3. 

Arikdra,  ch.'zii.  §  41. 

Arras,  oh.  v.  §  9. 
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Anbtt,  cb.  T.  1 157. 

AnNftt,  cb,  ▼.  1 127. 

Cbangiiua,  cb,  zU.  1 17. 

CbilliiiuwttlUb,  ob.  x.  |  187. 

CbArkdlt,  cb.  v.  {  70|  ziL  {  22. 

Ctmul,  ob.  yi.  {  10. 

Dolbi  (].),  cb.  ▼.  I  70. 

Dolbi  hlX  ob.  ▼.  {  86. 

Dolbi  lliL),  ob.  V.  {  180. 

Did,  ub.  vi.  {  16. 

Dubba,  ob.  x.  |  126. 

Fur6»Hb&b,  ob.  x.  |  128. 

GuJ&r&t  (1.),  (PanjAb),  oh.i.  §  19. 

Qu  &r&t  (XI-)i  ob.  zi.  §  42. 

Ualaar4b4d,  ob.  z.  §  126. 

KanuuJ,  ob.  iii.  §  4. 

KirkI,  ob.  v.  §  161, 164. 

KurrigAom,  ob.  v.  §  161, 156. 

KArdlA,  ob.  v.  8  114. 

Lttkalrt,  ob.  v.  §  110. 

LanwArt,  oh.  v.  §  130. 

Mahar4Jpar.  oh.  x.  §  124. 

Malavulli.  oh.  xii.  §  62. 

MohtdpAr,  oh.  v.  §  151. 

MtAut.  oh.  X.  §  126. 

MiVlkt,  oh.  X.  §  128. 

NAKpvir  (HttubaUli),  ob.  v.  §  161, 169. 

NowahAra,  oh.  iii.  §  6  (6). 

rauiimt  (1.).  oh.  ii.  §  16. 

rAuipat  i^U.)  I.,  oh.  ii.  §  47j  ui.  §8. 

rAuipat  (lU.)  U,.  oh.  iii.  §6. 

TAuii^at  (lY.)  U..  ob.  v.  §  69,  70, 

IViUlapilr,  oh.  ix.  §  14, 

lVH\\A\vai\  oh,  ii.  §  7. 

roUiUvjx*  X„  oh.  xii,  §  27. 

IV^UiUuv  U..  oh.  xii,  §  29. 

IWto  Novi\  oh,  xii.  §  ^ 

l^\ua»  oh,  V.  §  121, 

IVuAr,  v^h,  viii.  §  18, 

IVwuiAr,  oh,  X,  §  124, 

St,  ThvniuV,  oh,  viii,  §  6, 

Shihu^r.  oh,  iii,  §  15,    ITaa 
)itdMSr»  oh.  zii  §  61, 


BATTLBS^eOfU. 

Stkrl,  ch.  iiL  $  8. 

Sirhind,  ch.  iiL  §  15.     1748. 

Sobr&on,  ch.  z.  §  128. 

S6liiighar,  ch.  ziL  §  29. 

Tandsbwar  (L),  ch.  L  §  7. 

Trinomali,  oh.  xii.  §  17. 

Cdghir,  oh.  V.  §  68. 

Wandiwash,  oh.  viii.  §  31. 
Bazaab  at  KAbul  deaiaroyed,  ch.  x.  §  122. 
Bboums  of  Ondh,  oh.  z.  §  4. 
Bhagavat  GIta,  oh.  i.  §  13. 
Beats,  bards   (vates),   a  wild   race  in 

KAttiawAr. 
BhIls,  a  race  of  people  inhabiting  the 
districts  about  the  Vindhya  moun- 
tains, ch.  V.  §  4,  165. 
Bill — 

Fox's  India,  oh.  x.  §  15. 

Pitt's,  oh.  X.  §  15. 

For  bringing  British  India  imder  the 
Crown,  ch.  x.  §  185. 
Board  of  Control,  ch.  x.  §  15,  35, 59, 114. 

B  RAH  MANS,  ch.  i.  §  4. 

Brahmoism,  ch.  X.  §  191. 
Buddhism,  ch.  i.  §  8, 11.' 
Burghers,  ch.  xii.  §  8. 

Castes,  ch.  i.  §  4. 

^ERA  kingdom,  ch.iv.  §  8. 

Charter  of    the  EngUah   East   India 

Company,  ch.  vii.  §  6. 
Renewed,  1773,  1793,  1813,   1S33, 

1863,  oh.  I.  §  2,  28-72,  103,  145. 
ChArans,  a  wild  race,  the  Chroniclers 

of  the  Bhtls. 
Ch6la  kingdom,  ch.  iy.  §  5,  7. 
Coins  of  the  Bactrian  Greek  kingdom. 

ch.  i.  §  20. 
CoLLKOB  of  Fort  WiUiam,  ch.  x.  §  46. 
Engineering  at  B4rki,  ch.  x.  §  136u 

Danss  in  India,  ch.  vii.  §  5. 
Dastas,  ch.  i.  §  4. 
DsciJL&ATOBY  Act,  ch.  X.  §  2Sl 
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Demonolatby,  ch.  1.  §  10. 

DiBECTOBS    of    the    Hon.  East    India 

Company,  ch.  vii.  §  6  5  ix.  §  27-83, 

X.  §  15,  146. 
Double  Govemment,  oh.  iz.  §  33,  34 ; 

X.  §  1. 
Debts  of  the  Nuw&b  of  ArCot,  oh.  x. 

§16. 
Dutch  in  India,  ch.  vii.  §  4. 

Ecclesiastical   Establishment,   ch.  x. 

§  72, 103. 
EusoFZYES,  ch.  iii.  §  6  (17). 

Famines,  ch.  ii.  §  39  j  ix.  §  38  j  x.  §  190. 
Feudatobies  of  England,  intro.  §  24,  25. 

ch.  X.  §  187. 
Fbench  Settlements,  intro.  §  17;   ch. 

vii.,  viii.,  ix. 
Fund,  Lord  Olive's,  oh.  ix.  §  11. 

Gakkabs,  ch.  xi.  §  6,  14. 

Gate  of  Mecca,  name  of  Sibat,  oh.  y. 

§17. 

of  Tears  =  Bftb-el-Mandeb. 

Gates  of  S6mn&th,  ch.  x.  §  121. 
Geogbapht  of  India,  intro.  §  26. 
GovEBNOBS  of  Bombay,  ch.  yii.  §  6  (jp) ; 

V.  §  88,  97,  165. 
Calcutta,  ch.  ix.  §  6, 12, 16, 27, 88, 

35. 
Madras,  oh.  vii.  §  6  (Q,  7  j  viii.  § 

14,  17,  22,  30 ;  xii.  §  80  j  x.  §  9,  48, 

65,  62, 79,  84^  88,  148, 14d. 

Pondicherry,  ch.  vii.  §  7. 


Govebnobs-Genebal,  ch.  x. 
Gbassias,  intro.  §  36. 

High  Conrts,  ch.  x.  §  188. 

Hinduism,  ch.  i.  §  10. 

HiND^  Legends  and  Traditioiilr,  oh.  i. 

(L). 
HiSTOBiANS  of  India,  oh.  iii.  §  9  (20)  ; 

iv.  §  23. 


HussANzne  tribe,  C%  t.  §  190. 

Income  tax,  ch.  x.  §  188, 191. 
Indo-Gebmanic  langoages,  ch.  i.  §  4. 
Invasions  of  India —        (     40). 
J.  MfthieaH, 

Bacchns,  ch.  i.  §  16.      ")        o 
Semiramii,  Oh.i§l6.i   "•  *' 
II.  Semi'huioriQ. 

Sesostris,  oh.  i.  §  17.      .    •  1* 
HI.  Aneieni, 

1.  Darins,  oh.  i.  §  18.      |  j  o 

2.  Alexander,  oh.  1.  §  19. )     *' 
IV,  Muhammadanf  oh.  ii.  §  3. 

(MokaUb,   1;    Msim,   1;   M.  of 
Ghaznl,  12 ;  M.  of  Ohdr,  12)...26. 
V.  Mogul. 

1.  Tamerlane,  oh»  ii.  §  48.  ^  » 

2.  Baber,  ch.  ii.  §  47.        ) 
FT.  Persian, 

K&dir  Sh&h,  ch.  iii.  §  16  ...  1. 
VII.  AfgUM, 

Ahmad  Sh4h  Abd&li,  six  timM, 
ch.  iii.  §  15  (10)     .    .    .  e. 
Imtasion  of  the  Dakhan — 
AlU-ud-dinj  Khiljt,  &c.,  oh.  iv.  §  16- 
26. 
Islands   oonneoted   with  India,  intto. 
§  87,  88. 

jAnrs,  oh.  i.  $  12. 

Jangams,  oh.  xii.  §  8* 

JAtb,  oh.  xi.  §  87 ;  Intro.  §  86. 

Jesuit  missionaries,  oh.  iv.  §  6. 

JiZTA,  oh.  iii.  §  9  (7). 

JoHAB,  oh.  ii.  §  32  (7). 

JuoGSBNATH,  temple  of,  oh.  y*  §  131. 


•  •_   •_ 


Kakabuss,  oh.  if,  §  4. 

KAthIs,  a  race  of   Soythio  origin  in 

K&ttiyaw&r. 
EhalsA,  oh.  xi.  §  22. 
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EHdNDS,  ch.  z.  §  183. 
KdR'Uvtk,  oh.  jd.  §  44. 

KSHATBITAS,  oh.  i.  §  4. 

KuBUS,  oh.  it  §  7. 


LuNAS  race,  oh.  i.  §  6. 

Maha  Bhabata,  oh.  i.  §  7,  8,  18;  iii. 
§  6  (notd). 


THE  MAH&BHAbATA.    (Note  to  §  7,  ch.  i) 

Its  main  ftabjeeb  is  the  war  of  the  Pdn^ooos  and  Kawravoi,    Their  oomAon  anoettor 
was  Bhaxata,  Sing  of  HastinApnza. 
The  foUoinng  table  will  be  naefnl:— 

Bhazata. 


DhzitarAshtia 


Pft94a  ss  Knntl. 


A  hundred  sons,  the 
Kurus  or  JTouratKM; 
the  eldest  son  was 
Duryddhana. 


xudhisthira.    Bhlma.    Arjnna.    Kakola.    Sa 


StohAd^Ta. 


I>ratipadi  was  their  joint  wife. 
These  were  the  Pdn^AM  or  Pdn^avaa, 
Their  tutor  was  Drdna. 


Pdndu,  though  he  was  the  younger^  succeeded  Bharata ;  but  abdicated  the  kingdom  in 
faTonr  of  Dhruardahtra,  and  retired  to  the  HimAlayas,  where  he  died.  His  sons  letumed, 
and  TudMtithwa  was  installed  as  his  uncle's  coadjutor  and  successor.  The  jealousy  of 
Duryddhana  and  his  brothers  procured  at  length  from  their  blind  old  father  the  banishment 
of  the  P&n4us. 

These  latter  were  DraupadX,  daughter  of  Drupada,  King  of  Panchdla,  by  their  skill  in 
arohexT,  displayed  at  the  Swayamvara  (see  Index) ;  and  building  Indraprathta,  became 
powerful  kings.  But  Yudhistmra  lost  everything  at  the  gambling-table  to  his  rival  I)ur> 
y6dhana ;  and  with  difficulty  the  P&n4ayas  and  Draupadi  were  permitted  to  go  into  the 
forest  as  exiles.  After  twelve  years  oi  wandering,  with  Krishna  as  their  powerful  ally,  the 
P&n4us  met  their  ri^ds  on  the  field  of  KurakaiMtra  (the  Kurus'  field),  and  the  great  ukttle, 
whidbi  lasted  eighteen  days,  and  in  which  all  the  chivalry  of  India  was  engaged,  was 
fought,  llie  issue  was  that  oiiJy  three  of  the  Kurus  and  the  five  P&9(}avas  with  their  wife 
survived.  In  the  lionr  of  theur  Mumph  the  latter  retired  to  the  Himilayas,  unable  to 
survive  the  death  of  their  kindred.    (Oomp.  ch.  i.  §  13 ;  ch.  iv.  §  20.) 

There  are  many  important  and  beautiful  episodes  in  this  vast  poem,  which  extends  to 
one  hundred  thousand  lines. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  trustworthy  historical  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  this 
legend. 


I 


Mahbatta  character,  ch.  y.  §  5. 

^  country,  ch.  v.  §  2. 

—  encampments,  oh.  v.  §  36. 

first  war  with  the  Engliahi  1776- 

82,  eh.Y.  §  91,  <bo. 
second  war  with  the  English,  1803, 

ch.  V.  §  124,  Ac. 


Mahbatta — cont 

third  war  with  the  English,  1804- 

6,  ch.  V.  §  137. 
- — ^  f  onrth  war  with  the  English,  1818- 

19,  ch.  V.  §  151. 
wars  with   the  Afgh&ns,    ch.    t. 

§  69-70. 
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wars  with  Mysdr,  oh.  v.  §  74-106. 

wars  with  the  Nizim,  ch.  v.  §  68, 

114. 
wars  with  the  Portngnese,  ch.'v. 

§51. 

ditch,  oh.  ix.  §  8« 

Maibs,  oh.  X.  §  95. 

Malli,  ch.  xi.  §  37. 

Mapillas  (Moplas),  a  tribe  of  Sniml 

Muhammadaiis  in  the  proyinoe  of 

Kanara,  the  desoendants  of  Arab 

fathers  and  Nayar  mothers. 
Massacbb  at  Amboyna,  oh.  yii.   §  4. 

1623. 

the  Black-Hole,  ch.  ix.  §  6.    1756. 

at  Patna,  ch.  ix.  §  22. 

at  Mtrut,  oh.  x.  §  165. 

at  Delhi,  oh.  x.  §  166. 

at  various  stations,  oh.  x.  167. 

at  Kh&npAr,  ch.  x.  §  172. 

at  KAbul,  oh.  x.  §  110. 

at  MAltan,  oh.  xi.  §  86. 

at  Velldr,  oh.  x.  §  56. 

-■ —  at  Allepie,  oh.  x.  §  62. 

of  Moguls  by  AllA-ud-dln  Khiljl, 

oh.  ii.  §  32. 

by  TeimAr,  at  Delhi,  ch.  ii.  §  43. 

of  Mr.  Best  and  his  companions, 

at  Hon&war,  oh.  xii.  §  20. 

in  BAtw&l,  oh.  x.  §  74. 

Mauritius  proclamatioii,  oh.  xii.  §  47. 

Maubtans,  oh.  i.  §  8. 

Mebiah  sacrifice,  ch.  x.  §  133. 

MiSL,  ch.  xi.  §  24. 

MissioNABUES,  oh.  Iv.  §  6 ;  yi.  §  17 ;  vii. 

§  5 ;  X.  §  28. 
MoaULS,  oh.  iii  §  3  ;  ii.  §  22-47. 
Monopoly,  ch.  x.  §  28, 72, 103. 
Mountains  of  India,  intro.  §  33. 
Mutinies— 
Enropean  officers  in  Beng&l,  ch.  ix. 

§  30;  X.  §31. 
Brihman  sepoys,  ch.  xii.  §  29. 


Mutinies — cont, 

Madras  officers,  oh.  x.  §  65. 

Barraokpiir,  oh.  x.  §  80. 

Yellore,  ch.  x.  §  56. 

Beng&l  army,  in  1857,  ch.  x.  §  159. 
MYsdB,  Greography  of,  intro.  §  14. 
History  of,  oh.  xii. 

Nayigatobs,  early,  ch.  iv.  §  14 ;  vi.  §  1, 

2;  Yii. 
NiBYANA,  oh.  i.  §  11. 
Nizams  of  Haidar&bltd,  oh.  iii.  $  16. 
NoN-iNTBBYBNTiON  policy,  oh.  X.  §  30, 

53. 
KuwAB  of  Aroot,  oh.  vii.  §  7. 

of  Banda,  oh.  y.  §  158. 

of  M^shedAb&d,  ch.  ix. 

of  Oudh,  oh.  iii.  §  17. 

Opium  war,  oh.  x.  §  111. 

grown  in  M4lw&,  Patna,  intro.  § 

12. 

PAdshah,  ch.  xii.  §  37;  iii.  §  3  (4). 

Pali,  the  language  of  ancient  Magadha, 
the  sacred  language  of  the  Bud- 
dhists and  Jains,  intro.  §  37. 

PAndus,  ch.  i.  §  7. 

Pandya  kingdom,  oh.  iv.  §  5. 

Pabamount  state,  duties  of,  ch.  x.  §  81. 

PabsIs,  or  fire-worshippers,  driven  by 
persecution  from  Persia  in  the 
fourth  century,  they  settled  in 
Ormuz,  and  thence  passed  over  the 
Western  Coast,  where  they  are 
numerous  and  wealthy. 

Patan  =  Afghan. 

Peacocks  (from  India),  ch.  i.  §  16. 

Peacoce-thbone  of  ShAh  Jeh4n,  oh.  iii. 
§  8, 15. 

PeishwAs,  oh.  V.  §  157. 

Penal  code,  ch.  x.  $  188. 

Pebifl^s,  oh.  iv.  §  14. 

Pebmanent  settlement,  ch.  x.  §  23. 
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Philosophy,  ch.  i.  §  15. 
The  six  STstems  are. 

I.  The  NtJIya,  whose  anthor  was 
Gdtama.  Besembles  the  dia- 
lectics of  Aristotle,    Ideal- 
istic. 
II.  The  Yaisbshika,  whose  author 
was  KcmAda,  the  Hindii  De- 
mocritus,      Epionrean    and 
Heterodox, 
m.  The  MiMAMSA.     Canons  of  in- 
terpretation.   A  system  of 
orthodox     v^dic     exegesis. 
Its  anthor  was  Jaimani. 
IV.  The  V^Anta.     A  system  of 
Pantheism  and  fatalism. 
V.  The  Sankhta,  whose  anthor 
was  Kapila,    The  sceptical 
school.      Sensual,  material- 
istic,   and   atheistic.     Bud- 
dhism and  the  Jain  system 
are  most    nearly  allied  to 
this  philosophy. 
VI.  The     Patanjala.      Theistic, 
ascetic.         The       mystical 
school. 
PindAbIs,  ch.  V.  §  148. 
PlEACT,  ch.  V.  §  145. 
Poets,  ch.  i.  §  6,  7,  13  j  ch.  ii.  §  12, 29  5 

iii.  §  6 ;  iv.  §  20. 
PoLiGABs,  ch.  iv.  §  6. 
Political  divisions  of   British    India, 

intro.  §  6. 
PoETUGUESE  history,  ch.  vi. 

possessions,  intro.  §  19. 

Pbaksit,  a  corrupt,  colloquial  dialect  of 

Sanskrit. 
Pbisonebs  in  Af  ghAnistd.n,  ch.  x.  §  110. 
Peivate  trade,  ch.  x.  §  47,  20. 
PUBANAS,  ch.  i.  §  6, 10,  14. 
PdBBLAS,  intro.  §  28. 

Queen,  the  only  one  that  ever  reigned 
in  Delhi;  ch.  ii.  §  25. 


Queen's  Goyemment  assumes  the 
direct  administration  of  India, 
oh.  X.  §  186. 

Queen  of  England's  proclamation,  oh.  x. 
§186. 

Bailways  in  India,  ch.  x.  $  142. 

BAjAsdYA,  a  sacrifice  performed  by  one 
who  claimed  to  be  a  uniyersal 
monarch,  and  who  feasted  and 
offered  in  the  midst  of  his  tribu- 
tary princes. 

BaJpOts,  ch.  iii.  §  8;  iv.  §  9-14 j  v.  § 
48,  107,  186, 153. 

BAmAyana,  ch.  i.  §  6, 18. 

This  is  the  great  legend  of  the  sokr  race. 
Daearatha,  King  of  Ottdh  (Ayodiiya). 
had  four  sons,  Bdma  (Aow  wcttihippca 
as  an  inoamation  of  Yish^u),  LcJuik- 
mana,  BharatOf  and  Satrtighna,  The 
mother  of  Bharata  was  KaikSt^.  Sumi- 
trd  was  the  mother  of  the  other  three. 
E&ma  was  married  to  SCtd,  daughter  of 
Janaka,  King  of  Mithild  (Tvrhut) ;  and 
by  the  voice  of  the  people  was  desig- 
nated his  father's  coadjutor.  Kaikiyi, 
to  whom  the  uxorious  king  had  pro- 
mised whatever  she  should  ask,  de- 
manded the  banishment  of  B&ma  and 
the  appointment  of  her  son  Bharata. 
B&ma  accordingly  departed  into  exile, 
attended  by  the  faithful  Sit&  and  Laksh- 
ma^a.  The  wanderers,  after  traversing 
the  districts  around  the  Jamna  and  the 
Gktnges,  at  length  reached  the  great 
forest  of  DandoKa,  to  the  south.  Dasa- 
ratha  now  died,  worn-out  with  grief, 
and  Bharata  nobly  refusing  to  supplant 
B&ma,  the  shoe  of  the  latter  was  placed 
on  the  vacant  throne.  The  exiles  now 
visited  Agastya,  the  mighty  Rishi,  and 
BAma  received  from  him  a  bow  and 
arrows  of  magical  power.  Proceeding 
southward,  they  met  with  RdkBhastUf 
incarnate  demons  of  huge  size.  One  of 
this  race,  called  Bdvana,  was  King  of 
Ceylon  at  the  time,  and  he  carried  off 
Sitd  to.his  palace  in  that  island. 

B&ma,  after  destroving  an  army  of 
fourteen  thousand  B&kshasas,  hastened 
to  Ceylon  to  recover  his  wife.  His 
allies  were  the  monkeys,  of  whom 
an    innumerable     host     accompanied 
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BAmatana — cont 

him.  8ugr€va  was  thd  monlcdy-king, 
whose  capital  waa  on  the  site  where 
Bijcmagar  afterwards  stood;  and  the 
fttmous  Hanumdn  was  the  monkey- 
general.  This  latter  passed  over  to 
Ceylon  in  search  of  ^t&,  and  set  the 
island  on  fire.  In  extinguishing  the 
flames  he  blackened  his  ftCce ;  but  BMk 
promised  that  on  his  return  he  should 
not  be  singrular  on  that  account,  as  he 
should  find  all  his  race  with  black 
faces. 

A  bridge  was  then  constructed  hrom 
the  mainland  to  Ceylon.  This  was  at 
Bamriad,  the  zamlndAr  of  which  claimjEi 
the  title  of  Sitv^pati,  or  guardian  of 
the  bridge.  B&vai^a  was  slain,  Sit& 
freed,  her  purity  ascertained  by  an 
ordeal  of  fire,  the  whole  party  returned 
in  triumph  to  Ayodha,  the  fourteen 
appointed  years  of  exUe  being  accom- 
plished, and  E&ma  ascended  his  an- 
cestral throne. 

This  poem,  in  which  great  beauties 
are  found  side  by  side  with  the  most 
childish  absurdities,  is  i>opular  and 
influential  in  every  part  of  Lidia. 

The  most  recent  investigations  seem 
to  show  that  it  is  destitute  of  historical 
foundation. 

Eathobs,  ch.  i.  §  27 ;  ii.  §  16. 

Eecall  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  ch.   x. 

§  126. 
of  Lord  William  Bentinok,  ch.  x. 

§88. 
Regulating  Act,  ch.  x.  §  2. 
Revenue  settlement,  ch.  x.  §  92. 
Revolutions  in  Bengd.1,  ch.  ix.  §  10, 16, 

21,  28. 
Rivers  of  India,  intro.  §  34. 
RosHENtYAS,  ch.  iii.  §  6  (17). 
Russl^n   influence,    ch.   x.  §    110;    § 

190. 
Ryotwae  systemi,  oh.  z.  §  84  (=  riyat- 

wAr). 


«i 


Under  the  JRyotwdr  system,  every  regis- 
tered  holder  of  laud  is  recognised  as  its 
proprietor,  and  pays  direct  to  the  Go- 
vernment ;  he  can  sublet,  transfer,  sell, 
or  mortgage  it :  he  cannot  be  .ejected 


RyotwAb  system — cont 

by  the  (Government,  and  so  loi^  as  he 
pays  the  fixed  assessment,  he  has  the 
option  of  annually  increasing  or 
diTniTiiabing  the  cultivation  on  his  hold- 
ing; or,  he  may  entirely  abandon  it. 
In  unfavourable  seasons  remissions  of 
assessment  are  granted  for  loss  of  pro- 
duce. The  assessment  is  fixed  in 
money,  and  does  not  vary  from  year  to 
year,  except  when  water  is  obtained 
from  a  (Government  source  of  irrigation ; 
nor  is  any  addition  made  to  the  rent  for 
improvements  effected  At  the  ry^ot's 
own  expense ;  he  has,  therefore,  all  the 
benefit  of  a  perpetual  lease  without  its 
responsibilities,  as  he  can  at  any  time 
throw  up  his  lands;  but  cannot  be 
ejected  so  long  as  he  pa^s  his  dues,  and 
he  receives  assistance  in  dijficult  sea- 
sons. The  original  assessment  (in 
iBIadras)  was  unfortunately  fixed  too 
high ;  but  the  reductions  and  re-assess- 
ments made  of  late  years  are  materially 
improving  the  position  of  the  cultiva- 
tors. An  annual  settlement  is  made, 
not  to  re-assess  the  land,  but  to  deter- 
mine upon  how  much  of  his  holding  the 
ryot  shall  pay ;  when  no  change  occurs 
in  a  holding,  the  ryot  is  not  affected  by 
the  annual  settlement,  and  is  not  re- 
quired to  attend  it.  The  ryotwdr  system 
may  be  said  essentially  to  prevail 
throughout  the  Madras  and  Bomlmy 
presidencies,  as  the  ZamlndAr  and 
village  renter  equally  deal  with  their 
tenants  on  this  principle." 

Sadb  AmIns,  ch.  X.  §  92. 
Sahs,  ch.  i.  §  25. 
Sal6neas.  ch.  i.  §  26. 
SamanIs,  ch.  ii.  §  5. 
Sanskrit,  ch.  i.  §  2, 13. 
Santal  outbreak,  ch.  x.  §  149. 
Serpent  worshippers,  ch.  xi.  §  7. 
Shah  Nameh,  ch.  ii.  §  12. 
ShIas,  ch.  iii.  §  4. 
Sieges — 

Ahmadnagar  (4),  ch.  iii.  §  6  (21)  j  v. 
§126. 

Ahmad&b&d  (Gujar&t),  ch.  v.  §  100. 

Allghar,  ch.  v.  §  130. 

Arcot,  ch.  viii.  §  22. 
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Afltrghar  (2),  oil.  iii.  §  6;  v.  §  162. 

Wandiwash,  oh.  zii.  §  28. 

Baasein    (2),    oh.  v.  §  51,  101 ;    vi. 

SixHS,  oh.  xi.  §  8,  22. 

§  20. 

SiNOALBSE,  intro.  §  87. 

Batinda,  ch.  ii  §  7. 

Slays  Kings  of  Delhi,  oh.  ii.  §  18. 

Bedii6r,  oh.  zii  §  84. 

Solar  race,  oh.  1.  §  6. 

Bhartpiir,  oh.  v.  §  187;  x.  §  81. 

Stab  of  British  India,  oh.  x.  §  188. 

Btjanagar,  oh.  iv.  §  29. 

S^BAH,  S^ahdAb,  oh.  iii.  §  6  (28). 

Bijap^,  oh.  iii.  §  9 ;  17.  §  28. 

SuBSiDiABT  system,  oh.  x.  §  86,  40;  iii. 

ChBJDipnir,  oh.  iii  §  4. 

§  16 ;  Y.  §  185, 188, 150, 159. 

ChAndArl,  oh.  iii.  §  8. 

StDRAH,  oh.  i.  §  4. 

Chnn&r,  oh.  iii.  §  4. 

SuMNi  seot,  oh.  iii.  §  4. 

Ooel,  oh.  Y.  §  180. 

SuPBEHE  Courts,  oh.  X.  §  2,  6,  10,  145, 

Ooohin,  oh.  vi.  §  8. 

188. 

Chonl,  oh.  vi.  §  19. 

Suttee  (Satt),  oh.  x.  §  98. 

ChltAr,  oh.  ii.  §  82. 

SwAYAMVABA  ( — self -Selection) ,    A  prin- 

Ddogiri, oh.  ii.  §  81. 

cess  was  in  ancient  Hindi  times 

Delhi,  ch.  x.  §  176. 

allowed  to  ohoose  a  hosband  for 

Deonhalli,  ch.  xii.  §  11. 

herself    from    the    multitude    of 

D6oghar,  oh.  iv.  §  16 ;  ii.  §  31. 

suitors,      who      exhibited      their 

DiA,  oh.  vi.  §  16, 18. 

prowess,  wealth,  and  accomplish- 

Dig, oh.  V.  §  137. 

ments  before  her.     Some  of  the 

Dubhoy,  ch.  v.  §  100. 

prettiest  HindA  stories  turn  upon 

Gingt,  ch.  V.  §  34 ;  viii.  §  18. 

this.     Thus  did  Damayantt  choose 

Gw&li6r,  ch.  v.  §  100. 

Nala.   Rdma  won  Sitdy  and  Arjuna, 

GHwilgarh,  ch.  v.  §  133. 

won  Drawpadi  at  a  tournament  of 

Ghazni,  ch.  ii.  §  15. 

this  kind. 

Goa,  ch.  vi.  §  12, 19. 

Sybu-N  Christians.  These  have  existed 

KUbul,  ch.  iii.  §  4. 

in  Travancore  from  the  third  cen- 

Kalinjir, ch.  iii.  §  5. 

tury,  A.D.    They  now  number  about 

Lah6r,  ch.  v.  §  100. 

one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 

Madras,  ch.  viii.  §  32. 

Their  bishops  came  originally  from 

Mahratta  hill-forts,  ch.  v.  §  165. 

Persia,  ch.  vi.  §  21. 

Mahe,  ch.  vii.  §  7. 

Tables — 

Mangal6r,  ch.  xii.  §  34. 

1.  Dates  of  acquisition  of    British 

Pondicherry,  ch.  vii.  §  7 ;  viii.  §  32. 

territory,  intro.  §  23. 

Raigurh,  ch.  v.  §  165. 

2.  British  feudatories,  intro.  §  24. 

Raisin,  ch.  iii.  §  5. 

3.  Ancient  kingdoms,  ch.  i.  §  28. 

Bohtas,  ch.  iii.  §  4. 

4.  Places  with  ancient  names,  ch.  1. 

Seringapatam,  ch.  v.  §  79  j  xii.  §  44, 

§29. 

54. 

5.  Afghan  dynasties,  ch.  ii.  §  3. 

S6mnath,  ch.  ii.  §  11. 

6.  Mogul  emperors,  ch.  iii.  §  2. 

Slmoga,  ch.  xii.  §  43. 

7.  Aurungzib*s  descendants,  ch.  iii. 

TeUich^ri,  ch.  xii.  §  31. 

§10. 
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8.  Niz^ms  of  Haldar&bftd,    ch.  iii. 

§  16. 

9.  B&hminl  dynasty,  oh.  iv.  §  21. 

10.  BljapAr  kings,  oh.  iv.  §  23. 

11.  Ahmadnagar  kings,  oh.  iy.  §  24. 

12.  Bftjas  of  Sat&rd.  and  Tanj6r,  oh. 

T.  §27. 

13.  Sindia  family,  oh.  v.  §  45. 

14.  Holkir  family,  oh.  v.  §  75. 

15.  Gaekwllrs  of  Bar6da,  oh.  v.  §  89. 

16.  Bhonsl6  family  of  N&gptir,  oh.  v. 

§86. 

17.  PoishwAs,  oh.  v.  §  158. 

18.  Nuw&bs  of  the  Gamatio,  oh.  ^ii. 

§7. 

19.  Govemora-GJoneral,  oh.  x.  §  188. 

20.  Banjlt  Sing's  family,  oh.  xi.  §  47. 

21.  Golconda  Hngs,  oh.  iy.  §  25. 

22.  Early  history  of  E.  J.  Companies, 

oh.  vii.  §  7.' 
Taj  Mahal,  oh.  iii.  §  8;  x.  §  135. 
Takrhasas,  oh.  i.  §  8. 
Tamil,  oh.  iv.  §  4. 
Taleobaphic    oommunication,    oh.    x. 

§  143. 
Telugu,  oh.  iv.  §  4.         t 
Tenancy  Bills  (Fanj&b  and  Ondh),  oh. 

X.  §  190. 
Thugs,  oh.  x.  §  96. 
T!bthan-Kabas,  oh.  i.  §  12. 
Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  oh.  x.  §  13. 
Teeaties— 

of  Bassein,  1802,  oh.  v.  §  123. 

of  8alhdt,  1782,  oh.  v.  §  102. 

of  PHrcmdar,  1776,  oh.  v.  §  92. 

of  Mcmgaldr,  1784,  oh.  v.  §  104; 

xii.  §  36. 

of  SHrat,  1776,  oh.  v.  §  90. 

of  Diogdom,  1803,  oh.  v.  §  134. 

of   8irji  lAnjengAom,  1803,  oh.  v. 

§  135. 

of  Ba/rtda,  1806,  oh.  v.  §  188. 

of  NAgpur,  1826,  oh.  v.  §  159. 


Treaties — cont, 

of  Mundisdvy  1818,  oh.  v.  §  160. 

of  Madras  with  Haidar,  oh,  xii. 

§  21. 

of  JJmritstr,  ch.  xi.  §  24. 

of  Seringapataniy  ch.  xii. 

of  Ldhdr  J.,  ch.  xi.  §  34 ;  x.  §  67. 

of  Ldhdr  11.  ch.  xi.  §  44. 

between  Banjlt  Sing,  Sh&h  Sbnja, 

and   Lord  Auckland,  1838,  oh.  z. 

§  110  (e). 
TuLUVA,  oh.  iv.  §  4. 
TWICE-BOBN,  ch.  i.  §  4. 

TJeiya,  the  language  of  Orissa,  oh.  iv. 

§4. 

Vaisyas,  ch.  i.  §  4. 
Yedas,  ch.  i.  §  2. 

There  are  nominally  foiir[ydda8.  These 
are  the  ry,  ya^r,  sdma,  and  atharva. 
The  three  former  have  been  studied  and 
translated  by  European  scholars.  Each 
of  these  consists  of  Sanhitda  or  psalms, 
and  Brdhmanas,  or  rubrical  directions. 
The  Sanhitda  of  the  Big-ydda  are  the 
oldest  part  of  the  vddas,  and  enter  largely 
into  the  composition  of  the  other  three. 
"To  this"  (says  H.  H.  Wilson)  *•  we 
must  go  principally,  if  not  exclusively, 
for  correct  notions  of  the  oldest  and 
most  genuine  forms  of  the  institutions, 
religious  or  civil,  of  the  Bindfls." 
They  contain  about  ten  thousand 
stanzas.  Agni  (god  of  fire),  Indsa 
fiord  of  the  firmament),  the  Mabxtts 
(personified  winds),  Vabuna  (the  god  of 
the  sea),  Mitba  (the  sun),  and  the  two 
AswiKS  (sons  of  the  sun),  are  l^e  chief 
deities  addressed.  The  hjrmns  are 
griven  as  the  work  of  certain  inspired 
psalmists,  or^  Rishis.  The  worship  of 
the  ancient  Aryans  consisted,  as  the 
Sanhitas  show,  of  oblations  and  liba- 
tions of  clarified  butter  and  of  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  s6ma  plant 
Uarkostema  visninalia).  The  modem 
Hindd  systems  find  no  support  in  the 
vddas.  They  contain  faint  indications 
of  a  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 
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VAdAnta,  see  Philosophy. 
y^Dio  system,  ch.  i.  §  2. 
Yebsailles,  peace  of,  ch.  xii.  §  30. 
Viceroys  of  British  Lidia,  ch.  x. 
—  of  Portuguese  India,  ch.  vi.  §  10- 

19. 
Village  system,  ch.  i.  §  4. 

WJlHABts,    the  Mohammadan    '^Puri- 
tans," ch.  X.  §  189. 
Wabs  (English)— 

BoHiLLA,  ch.  iz.  §  30. 

MTsdR  I.,  1766-1769,  ch.  xii  §  17- 
21. 

n.,  1780-1784,  ch.  xii.  §  27-36. 

III.,  1790-1792,  ch.  xii.  §  40-46. 

IV.,  1798-1799,  ch.  xii.  §  50-54. 

Bengal,  1756-1765,  .oh.  ix. 

PanjAb  I.,  Dec.  1845— Feb.  1846,  ch. 
xi.  §  29. 

n.,  1849,  ch.  xi.  §  40. 


Waes — cont. 
Afghanistan,  1839-18^,  ch.  z.  §  110 

-123. 
Maheatta  I.,  1775-1782,  ch.  v.  §  90- 
102. 

n.,  1803,  ch.  V.  §  124-186. 

in.,  1804-1805,  ch.  V.  §  137. 

IV.,  1817-1819,  ch.  V.  §  151. 

China  I.,  ch.  x.  §  111. 
PiNDABt  (fonrth  Mahratta). 
BiEMA  I.,  1824-1826,  ch.  x.  §  79. 

n.,  1852,  oh.  X.  §  140. 

NiPilL,  1814-1816,  ch.  X.  §  74. 

GwALids,  ch.  X.  §  124. 

SiND,  1842,  oh.  X.  §  125. 

EtBG,  1834,  ch.  X.  §  90. 

Persia,  1856,  ch.  x.  §  155. 

French  in  the  Gamatic,  1744-1761, 

ch.  YU.  YUl. 

Zamobin,  oh.  iv.  §  8. 
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A  COMPLETE  GRAMMAE  OP  THE  TAMIL  LANGUAGE. 

In  both  its  Dialects,  in  Tamil,  with  the  Native  Anthorities. 

Second  Edition. 

THE  LORD'S  SEEMON  ON  THE  MOUNT 

In  Tamil,  Teluou,  Kanakbse,  and  Malayalih,  in  the  Roman  Character,  with 
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In  the  work  before  us,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Pope,  ahready  fiivonrably  known  by  his  Teunil 
Handbook,  supplies  a  long>felt  desideratnin.  With  the  exception  of  Morris's  Histoiy  of 
India,  a  small  volume  published  at  Madras,  we  know  of  no  other  treatise  of  Indiiui 
history  adapted  for  eductmonol  and  practical  purposes.  Mr.  Pope's  Text-book,  hud  out  on  a 
more  oomprehensiye  scale  than  the  latter,  with  well-drawn  maps  and  numerous  tables, 
will  ther«ffore  prove  veiy  useful  for  schools  in  India.  The  aizangement  oi  the  woA  is 
remarkable  for  perqpiouity  and  deamess. 


